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PREFACE. 
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Tue Text which has been mostly followed in this Trans- 
lation of Plato is the latest 8vo edition of Stallbanm; 
the principal deviations are noted at the bottom of the 
page. 

I have to acknowledge many obligations to old friends 
and pupils. These are, Mr. John Purves, Fellow of Bal- 
liol College, with whom I have revised about half of the 
entire Translation; the Rev. Professor Campbell, of St. 
Andrew’s, who has helped me in the revision of several 
parts of the work, especially of the Theaetetus, Sophist, 
and Politicus; Mr. Robinson Ellis, Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, and Mr. Alfred Robinson, Fellow of New College, 
who read with me the Cratylus and the Gorgias; Mr. 
Paravicini, Student of Christ Church, who assisted me in 
the Symposium ; Mr. Raper, Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Mr. Monro, Fellow of Oriel College, and Mr. Shadwell, 
Student of Christ Church, who gave me similar assistance 
in the Laws. Dr. Greenhill, of Hastings, has also kindly 
sent me remarks on the physiological part of the Timaeus, 
‘which I have inserted as corrections under the head of 
errata at the end of the Introduction. The degree of ac- 
curacy which ] have been enabled to attain is in great 
measure due to these gentlemen, and I heartily thank 
them for the pains and time which they have bestowed on 
my work. 

I have further to explain how far I have received help 
from other laborers in the same field. The books which I 
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have found most of use are Steinhart and Miiller’s German 
Translation of Plato with Introductions; Zeller’s “ Phi- 
losophie der Griechen,” and ‘Platonische Studien; ” 
Susemihl’s “Genetische Entwickelung der Platonischen 
Philosophie ; ’? Hermann’s “ Geschichte der Platonischen 
Philosophie ;” Bonitz, ‘ Platonische Studien;” Stall- 
baum’s Notes and Introductions; Professor Campbell’s 
editions of the “Theaetetus,” the ‘“Sophist,” and the 
* Politicus ; as ” Professor Thompson’s “ Phaedrus;” Th. 
Martin’s “ Ktudes sur le Timée;” Mr. Poste’s edition and 
translation of the “ Philebus;” the Translation of the 
‘‘ Republic ’’ by Messrs. Davies and Vaughan, and the 
Translation of the ‘ Gorgias,” by Mr. Cope. 

I have also derived much assistance from the great 
work of Mr. Grote, which contains excellent analyses of 
the Dialogues, and is rich in original thoughts and obser- 
vations. I agree with him in rejecting as futile the at- 
tempt of Schleiermacher and others to arrange the Dia- 
logues of Plato into a harmonious whole. Any such 
arrangement appears to me not only to be unsupported by 
evidence, but to involve an anachronism in the history 
of philosophy. There isa common spirit in the writings 
of Plato, but not a unity of design in the whole, nor per- 
haps a perfect unity in any single Dialogue. The hypoth- 
esis of a general plan which is worked out in the successive 
Dialogues is an after-thought of the critics, who have at- 
tributed a system to writings belonging to an age when 
system had not as yet taken possession of philosophy. 

If Mr. Grote should do me the honor to read any por- 
tion of this work he will probably remark that I have en- 
deavored to approach Plato from a point of view which is 
opposed to his own. The aim of the Introductions in 
these volumes has been to represent Plato as the father 
of idealism, who is not to be measured by the standard of 
utilitarianism or any other modern philosophical system. 
He is the poet or maker of ideas, satisfying the wants of 
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his own age, providing the instruments of thought for fu- 
ture generations. He is no dreamer, but a great philo- 
sophical genius struggling with the unequal conditions of 
light and knowledge under which he is living. He may 
be illustrated by the writings of moderns, but he must be 
interpreted by his own, and by his place in the history of 
philosophy. We are not concerned to determine what is 
the residuum of truth which remains for ourselves. His 
truth may not be our truth, and nevertheless may have an 
extraordinary value and interest for us. 

I cannot agree with Mr. Grote in admitting as genuine 
all the writings commonly attributed to Plato in antiquity, 
any more than with Schaarschmidt and some other Ger- 
man critics who reject nearly half of them. The German 
critics to whom I refer proceed chiefly on grounds of in- 
ternal evidence ; they appear to me to lay too much stress 
on the variety of doctrine and style, which must be equally 
acknowledged as a fact, even in the Dialogues regarded 
by Schaarsclimidt as genuine, ¢. g. in the Phaedrus, or 
Symposium, when compared with the Laws. He who ad- 
mits works so different in style and matter to have been the 
composition of the same author, need have no difficulty 
(see vol. iv. Appendix) in admitting the Sophist or the 
Politicus. On the other hand, Mr. Grote trusts mainly to 
the Alexandrian Canon. But I hardly think that we are 
justified in attributing much weight to the authority of the 
Alexandrian librarians in an age when there was no regular 
publication of books, and every temptation to forge them ; 
and in which the writings of a school were naturally at- 
tributed to the founder of the school. And even without 
intentional fraud, there was an inclination to believe rather 
than to inquire. Would Mr. Grote accept as genuine all 
the writings which he finds in the lists of learned ancients 
attributed to Hippocrates, to Xenophon, to Aristotle ? 
The Alexandrian Canon of the Platonic writings is de- 
prived of credit by the admission of the Epistles, which 
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are not only unworthy of Plato, and in several passages 
plagiarized from him, but flagrantly at variance with his- 
torical fact. It will be seen also that I do not agree with 
Mr. Grote’s views about the Sophists ; nor with the low 
estimate which he has formed of Plato’s Laws; nor with 
his opinion respecting Plato’s doctrine of the rotation of 
the earth. But I “am not going to lay hands on my 
father Parmenides”’ [Soph. 241 D], who will, I hope, for- 
give me for differing from him on these points. I cannot 
close this Preface without expressing my deep respect for 
his noble and gentle character, and the great services 
which he has rendered to Greek Literature. 


Batxio. CoLieax, January, 1871. 
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Tue subject of the Charmides is Temperance or cwdpocvvy, & 
peculiarly Greek notion, which may also be rendered Moderation,* 
Modesty, Discretion, Wisdom, without completely exhausting by all 
these terms the various associations of the word. It may be descrihed 
as “mens sana in corpore sano,” the harmony or due proportion of 
the higher and lower elements of human nature which “ makes a man 
his own mastér,” according to the definition of the Republic. In the 
accompanying translation the word has been rendered in different 
places either Temperance or Wisdom, as the connection seemed to 
require: for in the philosophy of Plato cwdpocirvy still retains an 
intellectual element (as Socrates also is said to have identified 
cwodpooivy with copia: Xen. Mem. iii. 9, 4), and is not yet rele- 
gated to the sphere of moral virtue, as in the Nicomachean Ethics 
of Aristotle (iii. 10). 

The beautiful youth, Charmides, who is also the most temperate 
of human beings, is asked by Socrates, “ What is Temperance ? ” 
He answers characteristically, (1) “Quietness.” “ But temperance is 
a fine and noble thing ; and quietness in many or most cases is not so 
fine a thing as quickness.” He tries again, and says (2) that temper- 
ance is modesty. But this again is set aside by a sophistical applica- 
tion of Homer: for temperance is good as well as noble, and Homer 
has declared that “ modesty is not good for a needy man.” (3) Once 
more Charmides makes the attempt. This time he gives a definition 
which he has heard, and of which he insinuates that Critias is the 
author : “ Temperance is doing one’s own business.” But the artisan 
who makes another man’s shoes may be temperate, and yet he is 
not doing his own business. How is this riddle to be explained ? 

Critias, who takes the place of Charmides, distinguishes in his 
answer between “making” and “doing,” and with the help of a mis- 
applied quotation from Hesiod assigns to the words “doing” and 
“ work’ an exclusively good sense: temperance is doing one’s own 
business ; (4) is doing good, 


1 Op. Cic. Tuse. iii. 8, 16 —“ cwppordyn, quam soleo equidem tum temperan- 
tium tum moderationem appellare nonnunquam etiam modestiam : ” fall. 
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Still an element of knowledge is wanting which Critias is readily 
induced to admit at the suggestion of Socrates ; aud, in the spirit 
of Socrates and of Greek life generally, proposes as a fifth defini- 
tion, (5) Temperance is self-knowledge. But all sciences have a 
subject : number is the subject of arithmetic, health of medicine ; 
what is the subject of temperance or wisdom? The answer is 


that (6) pik ae ee ie EEE ree 
and of wh: Ges not kuow. But this is contrary to anal- 


ogy ; iS 0 Vision of vision, but only of visible things; no 
love of loves, but only of beautiful things; how then can there he 
a knowledge of knowledge? That which is older, heavier, lighter, 
is older, heavier, and lighter than something else, not than itself, 
and this seems to he true of all relative notions — the object of re- 
lation is outside of them; at any rate they can only have rela- 
tion to themselves in the form of that object. Whether there are 
atiy’ such “Gasés of reflex relation or not, and whether that sort of 
knowledge which we term Temperance i is of this reflex nature, has 
yet to be determined by the great metaphysician. But even if 
knowledge can know itself, how does the knowledge of what we 
know imply the knowledge of what we do not know? [Besides this 
knowledge is an abstraction only, and will not inform us of any par- 
ticular subject, such as medicine, building, and the like. It may 
tell us that we or other men know something, but can never tell 
what we know. 

But admitting further that there is such a knowledge of what 
we know and do not know, which would supply a rule and measure 
of all things, still there would be uo good in this. For temperance 
Kind which + will do us good. But this universal ae does not 
tend to our happiness or good: the only kind of knowledge which 
brings happiness is, the knowledge of good and evil. To this 
Critias replies that the science ‘or knowledge of good and evil, 
and all the other sciences, are regulated by the higher science or 
knowledge of knowledge. Sincrates replies by again dividing the 
abstract from the concrete, and asks how this knowledge conduces to 
happiness in the same definite way that medicine conduces to health. 

And now, after making all these concessions, which are really in- 
admissible, we are still as far as ever from ascertaining the nature 
of temperance, which Charmides has already discovered, and had 
therefore hetter rest in the knowledge that the more temperate he is 
the happier he will be, and not trouble himself with the speculations : 
of Socrates. 

In this Dialogue may be noted (1) the Greek ideal of heauty 
and goodness, the vision of the fair soul in the fair hody, realized in 
the beautiful Charmides; (2) The true conception of medicine as a 
science of the whole as well as the parts, and of the mind as well ag 
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the body, which is playfully intimated in*the story of the Thracian; 
(3) The tendency of the age to verbal distinctions,-which here, as in 
the Protagoras aud Cratylus, are ascribed to the ingenuity of Prodi- 
cus ; also the interpretations or rather parodies of Homer and Hesiod 
which are eminently characteristic of Plato and of his age; (4) The 
germ of an ethical principle contained in the notion that temperance is 
“doing one’s own business,” which inthe Republic (such is the shift- 
ing character of the Platonic philosophy) is given as the definition, 
not of temperance, but of justice ; (5) The beginnings of logic and met- 
aphysios implied in the two questions, whether there can be a science 

science? and whether the knowledge of what you know is the 
same as the knowledge of what you do not know? also in the dis- 
tinction between “ what you know,” and “that you know,” & ofdev and 
Gre oldev ; here arises the first conception-of an absolute, self-deter- 
mined science (the claims of which, however, are set aside by Socra- 
tes); as well as the first suggestion of the difficulty of the abstract 
and concrete, and one of the earliest anticipations of the relation of 
subject and object, and of the subjective element in knowledge; (6) 
The conception of a science of good and evil also first occurs here, 
and may be re@arded as an anticipation of the Philebus and Repub- 
lic, as well as of moral philosophy in later ages. 

The dramatic interest of the Dialogue chiefly centres in the 
youth Charmides, with whom Socrates talks in the kindly spirit of 
an elder. Some contrast appears to be intended between his youth- 
ful simplicity and ingenuousness and the dialectical and rhetorical 
arts of Critias, who is the grown-up man of the world, not without 
a tincture of philosophy. But neither in this nor in any other of the 
dialogues of Plato is that most hated of Athenians displayed iu his 
true character. He is simply a cultivated person who, like his kins- 
man Plato, is ennobled by the connection of his family with Solon 
(cp. Tim. 20, 21), and had heen the follower, if not the disciple, 
both of Socrates and of the Sophists. In the argument he is not 
unfair, if allowance is made for a slight rhetorical tendency, and 
for some desire to save his reputation with the company: in some 
respects he is nearer the truth than Socrates. Nothing in his 
language or behavior is unbecoming the guardian of the beautiful 
Charmides. His love of reputation, which is characteristically Greek, 
contrasts with the uiter absence of this quality and profession of 
ignorance on the part of Socrates. 

The definitions of tempcrance proceed in regular order from the 
popular to the philosophical. The first two are simple enough and 
partially trne, like the first thoughts of an intelligent youth; the 
third, which is a real contribution to ethical philosophy, is perverted 
by the ingenuity of Socrates, and hardly rescued by an equal per- 
version on the part of Critias. ‘The remaining definitions have a 
higher aim, which is to introduce the element of knowledge, and at 
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last to unite good and truth in a single science. But the time bas 
not yet arrived for the realization of this vision of metaphysical phi- 
losophy ; and such a science, when brought nearer to us in the Phile- 
bus and the Republic, will not be called by the name of cw@poovvy. 
Hence we see with surprise that Plato, who in his other writings 
identifies good and knowledge, here opposes them, and asks, almost 
in the spirit of Aristotle, how can there be a knowledge of knowl- 
edge, and even if attainable, how can such a knowledge be of any 
use ? 

The relations of knowledge and virtue are again brought forward 
in the companion Dialogues of the Lysis and Laches; and also in 
the Protagoras and Euthydemus. The opposition of abstract and 
particular knowledge in this Dialogue may be compared with a sim- 
ilar opposition of ideas and phenomena which occurs in the Introduc- 
tion to the Parmenides, but seems rather to belong to a later stage 
of the philosophy of Plato. 


CHARMIDES, OR TEMPERANCE. 


—~——. 


PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 


Socrates, who is the narrator. CHARMIDES. 
CHAEREPHON. CrirTIAs. 


Scene: — The Palaestra of Taureas, which is near the Porch of the King 
Archon. 


AYRE TERDAY evening Ireturned from the army Steph. 
at Potidaea, and having been a good while away, 153 
J thought that I would go and look at my old haunts. So I 
went into the palaestra of Taureas, which is over against the 
temple adjoining the porch of the King Archon, and there I 
found a number of persons, most of whom J knew, but not all. 
My visit was unexpected, and no sooner did they see me enter- 
ing than they saluted me from afar on all sides ¢ and Chaere- 
phon, who is a kind of madman, started up and ran to me, seiz- 
ing my hand, and saying, How did you escape, Socrates ? — (I 
should explain that an engagement had taken place at Potidaea 
not long before we came away, the news of which had only 
just reached Athens.) 

You see, I replied, that here I am. 

There was a report, he said, that the engagement was very 
severe, and that many of our acquaintance had fallen. 

That, I replied, was not far from the truth. 

I suppose, he said, that you were present. 

I was. 

Then sit down and tell us the whole story, which as yet we 
have only heard imperfectly. 

I took: the place which he assigned to me, by the side of 
Critias the son of Callaeschrus, and when I had saluted him 
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and the rest of the company, I told them the news from the 
army, and answered their several inquiries. 

Then, when there had been enough of this, I, in my turn. 
began to make inquiries ahout matters at home — about the 
present state of philosophy, and about the youth. I asked 
whether any of them were remarkable for beauty or sense, or 

both. Critias, glancing at the door, invited my attention to 

some youths who were coming in, and talking noisily to 
one another, followed by a crowd. Of the beauties, Socrates, 
he said, I fancy that you will soon be able to form a judgment. 
For those who are just entering are the advanced guard of the 
great beauty of the day, and he is likely to be not far off him- 
self. 

Who is he, I said; and who is his father? 

Charmides, he replied, is his name; he is my cousin, and the 
son of my uncle Glaucon: I rather think that you know him, 
although he was not grown up at the time of your departure. 

Certainly, I know him, I said, for he was remarkable even 
then when he was still a child, and now I should imagine that 
he must be almost a young man. 

You will see, he said, in a moment what progress he has 
made aud what he is like. He had scarcely said the word, 
when Charmides entered. 

Now you know, my friend, that I cannot measure anything, 
and of the beautiful, I am simply such a measure as a white 
line is of chalk ; for almost all young persons are alike beauti- 
ful in my eyes. But at that moment, when I saw him coming 
in, I must admit that I was quite astonished at his beauty and 
stature; all the world seemed to be enamored of him; amaze- 
ment and confusion reigned when he entered; and a troop of 
lovers followed him. That grown-up men like ourselves should 
have been affected in this way was not surprising, but I observed 
that there was the same feeling among the boys; all of them, 
down to the very least child, turned and looked at him as if-he . 
had been a statne. 

Chaerephon called me and said: What do you think of him, 
Socrates? Has he not a beautiful face ? 

That he has, indeed, I said. 

But you would think nothing of his face, he replied, if you 
could see his naked form : he is absolutely perfect. 

And to this they all agreed. 

By Heracles, I said, there never was such a paragon, if he 
has only one other slight addition. 
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What is that? said Critias. id 

If he has a noble-soul; and beiug of your house, Critias, he 
may be expected to have this. 

He is as fair and good within, as he is without, replied Cri- 
tias. 

Shall we ask him then, I said, to show us, not his body, but 
his soul, naked and undisguised ? he is just of an age at which 
he will like to talk. 

That he will, said Critias, and I can tell you that he is 
a philosopher already, and also a considerable poet, not 
in his own opinion only, but in that of others. 

That, my dear Critias, I replied, is a distinction which has 
long been in your family, and is inherited by you from Solon. 
But why don’t you call him, and show him to us? for even if he 
were younger than he is, there could be no impropriety in his 
talking to us in the presence of you, who are his guardian and 
cousin. - 
Very well, he said; then I will call him; and turning to the 
attendant, he said, Call Charmides, and tell him that I want him 
to come and see a physician about the illness of which he spoke 
to me the day before yesterday. Then again addressing me, he 
added: He has been complaining lately of having a headache 
when he rises in the morning: now why should you not make 
believe to him that you know a cure for the headache? 

There will be no difficulty about that, I said, if he comes. 

He will be sure to come, he replied. 

He came as he was bidden, and sat down between Critias 
and me. Great amusement was occasioned by every one push- 
ing with might and main at his neighbor in order to make a 
place for him next to them, until at the two ends of the row 
one had to get up and the other was rolled over sideways. 
Now I, my friend, was beginning to feel awkward ; my former 
bold belief in my powers of conversing with him had vanished. 
And when Critias told him that I was the person who had the 
cure, he looked at me in such an indescribable manner, and was 
about to ask a question ; and then all the people in the palaestra 
crowded about us, and, O rare! I canght a sight of the inwards 
of his garment, and took the flame. Then I could no longer 
contain myself. I thought how well Cydias understood the 
nature of love, when, in speaking of a fair youth, he warns 
some one “ not to bring the fawn in sight of the lion lest he de 
vour him,” for I felt that I had been overcome by a sort of 
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wild heast appetite. But I controlled myself, and when he asked 
me if I knew the cure of the headache, I answered, but with an 
effort, that I did know. 

And what is it? he said. 

I replied that it was a kind of leaf, which required to be 
accompanied by a charm, and if a person would repeat the 
charm at the same time that he used the cure, he would be 
made whole ; but that without the charm the leaf would be of 
no avail. 

156 Then I will write out the charm from your dictation, 
he said. 

With my good-will? I said, or without my good-will? 

With your good-will, Socrates, he said, laughing. 

Very good, I said; and are you quite sure that you kuow 
my name? 

I ought to know you, he replied, for there is a great deal 
said about: you among my companions ; and J remember when 
I was a child seeing you in company with my cousin Critias. 

That is very good of you, I said; and will make me more at 
home with you in explaining the nature of the charm; I was 
thinking that I might have a difficulty about this. For the 
charm will do more, Charmides, than only cure the headache. 

«I dare say that you may have heard eminent physicians say to 

« a patient who comes to them with bad eyes, that they canuot 
cure his eyes by themselves, but that if his eyes are to be 

« cured, his head must be treated; and then again they say that 
to think of curing the head alone, and not the rest of the body 
also, is the height of folly. And arguing in this way they 
pply their methods to the whole body, and try to treat and 
heal the whole and the part together. Did you ever observe 
that this is what they say? 

Yes, he said. 

And they are right, and you would agree with them ? 

Yes, he said, certainly I should. 

His approving answers reassured me, and I began by degrees 
to regain confidence, and the vital heat returned. Such, Char- 
niides, I said, is the nature of the charm. Now I learnt it 
when serving with the army, of one of the physicians of the 
Thracian king, Zamolxis. He was one of those who are said 
to give immortality. This ‘Thracian told me that the Greek 
physicians are quite right in these notions of theirs, which J 
was mentioning, as far as they go; but Zamolxis, he added, 
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our king, who is also a god, says further, “that as you ought ~ 
not to attempt to cure the eyes without the head, or the head 
without the eyes, so neither ought you to attempt to cure the 
hody, without the soul; and this,” he said,. “is the reason why 
the cure of many diseases is unknown.to. the physicians of 
Hellas, because they are ignorant of the whole, which ought to 
be studied also; for ‘the part can never _b be_well unless the 
whole is well.” ‘For all good and evil, whether in the ‘body 
or in human nature, originates, as he “declared, in the soul, | and 
overflows from thence, as from the head into the « eyes. 157 
And therefore if the head and the hody are to be well, you 
must hegin by curing the soul; that is the first thing. And 
the cure, my dear youth, has to be effected by the use of cer- 
tain charms, and these_charms are fair words; and by them 
temperance is implanted in the soul, and where temperance is, 
there health is speedily imparted, uot only to the head, but to 
the whole body. And he who taught me the cure and the 
charm added a special direction: “ Let no one,” he said, “per- 
suade you to cure the head, until he has first given you his 
soul_to be cured by the charm. For this,” he said, “is the ‘ 
fai er our day in the treatment of the human body, 
that physicians separate the soul from the body.” And he 
added with emphasis, at the same time making me swear to his~ 
words, “ Let no one, however rich, or noble, or fair, persuade 
you to give him the cure, without the charm.” Now I have 
sworn, aud I must keep my oath, and therefore if you will 
allow me to apply the Thracian charm first to your soul, as 
the stranger directed, I will afterwards proceed to apply the 
cure to your head. But if not, I do not know what I am to 
do with you, my dear Charmides. 

Critias, when he heard this, said: The headache will be an 
unexpected benefit to my young relation, if the pain in his 
head compels him to improve his mind: and I can tell you, 
Socrates, that Charmides is not only preéminent, in beauty 
among his equals, but also in that quality which is given by 
the charm; and this, as you say, is temperance, is it not? 

Yes, I said. 

Then let me tell you tfiat he is the most temperate of 
human beings, and for his age inferior to none in any quality. 

Yes, I said, Charmides ; and indeed J think that you ought 
to excel others in all good qualities; for if I am not mistaken 
there is no one present who could easily point out two Athe- « 

pitas Mtoe 
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~nian houses, the alliance of which was likely to produce a better 
or nobler son than the two from"which you are sprung. There 
is your father’s house, which is descended from Critias the son 
of Dropidas, whose family has been commemorated in the pane- 
gyrical verses of Anacreon, Solon, and many other poets, as 
famous for beauty and virtue and all other high fortune: and 
158 Your mother’s house is equally distinguished ; for your 
maternal uncle, Pyrilampes, never met with his equal in 
Persia at the court of the great king, or on the whole conti- 
neut in all the places to which he went as ambassador, for 
stature and beauty; that whole family is not a whit inferior to 
the other. Having such ancestors you ought to be first in all 
things, and as far as I can see, sweet son of Glaucon, your out- 
ward form is no dishonor to them. And if you have temper- 
ance as well as beauty, as Critias declares, then blessed art 
thou, dear Charmides, in being the son of thy mother. And 
this is the question: if this gift of temperance is already yours, 
as Critias declares, and you are temperate enough, in that case 
you have no need of any charms, whether of Zamolxis, or of 
Aharis the Hyperborean, and I may as well give you the cure 
of the head at once; but if you are wanting in these qualities, 
I must use the charm before J give you the medicine. Please, 
therefore, to inform me whether you admit the truth of what 
Critias has been saying about your gift of temperance, or are 
you wanting in this particular ? 

Charmides blushed, and the blush heightened his beauty, for 
modesty is becoming in youth; he then said very ingenuously, 
that he really could not say at once, either yes, or no, in an- 
swer to the question which I had asked: For, said he, if I 
affirm that Iam not temperate, that would be a strange thing 
to say of myself, and also I should have to give the lie to 
Critias, and many others, who think that I am temperate, as 
he tells you: but, on the other hand, if I say that I am, I 
shall have to praise myself, which would be ill manners; and 
therefore I ‘have no answer to make to you. 

I said to him: That is a natural’ reply, Charmides, and I 
think that you and 1 may as well inquire together whether you 
have this quality about which I am asking or not; and then 
you will not be compelled to say what you do not like; neither 
shall I be a rash practitioner of medicine: therefore, if you 
please, I will join with you in the inquiry, but I will not presa 

— you if you would rather not. 
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There is nothing which I should like better, he said; and 
as far as I am concerned you may proceed in the way which 
you think best. 

I think, I said, that I had better begin by asking you, Wha 
is Temperance? for you must have an opinion about this: if 
Temperance abides in you, she must give some intimation 59 
of her nature and qualities, which may enable you to form 
some notion of her. Is not that true ? 

Yes, he said, that I think is true. 

And as you speak Greek, I said, you can surely describe 
what this appears to be, which you have within you. 

Certainly, he said. 

In order, then, that I may form a conjecture whether you 
have temperance abiding in you or not, tell me, I said, what, ia 
your opinion, is Temperance? 

At first he hesitated, and was very unwilling to answer: 
then he said that he thought temperance was doing things 
orderly and quietly, such things for example as walking in the 
streets, and talking, or anything else of that nature. In a 
word, he said, I shonld answer that, in my opinion, temperance 
is quietness. 

Are you right, Charmides? I said. No doubt the opinion 
is held that the quiet are the temperate; but let us see whether 
they are right who say this; and first tell me whether you 
would not acknowledge temperance to be of the class of the 
honorable and good ? 

Yes. 

But which is best when you are at the writing-master’s, to 
write the same letters quickly or quietly ? 

Quickly. 

And to read quickly or slowly ? 

Quickly again. 

And in playing the lyre, or wrestling, quickness or clever- 
ness are far better than quietness and slowness ? 

Yes. 

And the same holds in boxing and the pancratium ? 

Certainly. 

And in leaping and ronning, and bodily exercises generally, 
quickness and agility are good; slowness, and inactivity, and 
quietness, are had ? 

That is evident. 

Then, I said, in all bodily actions, not quietness, but the 
greatest agility and quickness, is noblest and best ? 
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Yes, certainly. 

And is temperance a good? 

Yes. 

Then, in reference to the hody, not quictness, but quickness, 
will be the higher degree of temperance, if temperance is a 
good ? 

True, he said. 

And which, I said, is hetter — facility in learning, or diffi- 
culty in learning ? 

Facility. 

Yes, I said; and facility in learning is learning quickly, and 
difficulty in learning is learning quietly and slowly ? 

True. 

And is it not hetter to teach one another quickly and ener- 
getically, rather than quietly and slowly ? 

Yes. 

And to call to mind, and to rememher, quickly and readily — 
that is also better than to remember quietly and slowly ? 

Yes. 

160 And is not shrewdness a quickuess or cleverness of the 
soul, and not a quietness ? 

True. 

And is it not best to understand what is said, whether at the 
writing-master’s or the music-master’s, or anywhere else, not 
as quietly as possible, but as quickly as possible ? 

Yes. 

And when the sonl inquires, and in deliberations, not the 
quietest, as I imagine, and he who with difficulty deliberates 
and discovers, is thought worthy of praise, but he who does this 
most easily and quickly ? 

That is true, he said. 

And in all that concerns either body or soul, swiftness and 
activity are clearly better than slowness and quietness ? 

That, he said, is the inference. 

Then temperance is not quietness, nor is the temperate life 
quiet, upon this view; for the life which is temperate is sup- 
posed to he the good. And of two things, one is true, — either 
never, or very seldom, do the quiet actions in life appear to be 
better than the quick aud energetic ones; or, granting ever so 
much that of the nobler sort of actions, there are as many quiet, 
as quick aud vehement ones: still, even if we admit this, tem- 
perance will not be acting quietly any more than acting quickly 
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and vehemently, either in walking, talking, or anything else ; nor 
will the qniet life be more temperate than the unquiet, seeing 
that temperance is reckoned by us in the class of good and hon- 
orable, and the qnick have been shown to be as good as the 
quiet. 

I think, he said, Socrates, that you are right in saying that. 

Then once more, Charmides, I said, fix your attention, and 
look within ; consider the effect which temperance las upon 
yourself, and the nature of that which has the effect. ‘Think 
over that, and, like a brave youth, tell me — What is temper- 
ance. 

After a moment’s pause, in which he made a real mauly ef- 
fort to think, he said: My opinion is, Socrates, that temper- 
ance makes a man ashamed or modest, and that temperance is 
the same as modesty. 

Very good, I said; and did you not admit, just now, that 
temperance is honorable ? 

Yes, certainly, he said. 

And the temperate are also good ? 

Yes. 

And can that be good which does not make men good ? 

Certainly not. 

And you would infer that temperance is not only honorable, 
but also good ? 

That is my opinion. 161 

Well, I said; and surely you would agree with Homer 
when he says, 

‘ Modesty is not good for a needy man? "’ 

Yes, he said; I agree to that. 

Then I suppose that modesty i8 and is not good? 

That is plain. 

But temperance, whose presence makes men only goad, and 
not bad, is always good ? 

That appears to me to be as you say. 

Then the inference is, that temperance cannot be modesty — 
if temperance is a good, and if modesty is as much an evil as 
a good? 

All that, Socrates, appears to me to be true; but I should 
like to know what you thiuk about another definition of tem- 
perance, which I just now remember to have heard from some 
one, who said, “That temperance is doing our own business.” 
Was he right who affirmed that? 
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You young monster! I said; this is what Critias, or some 
philosopher has told yon. 

Some one else, then, said Critias; for certainly I have not. 

But what matter, said Charmides, from whom I heard this? 

No matter at all, I replied; for the point is not who said 
the words, but whether they are true or not. 

There you are in the right, Socrates, he replied. 

To be sure, I said; yet I doubt whether we shall ever be 
able to discover their truth or falsehood ; for they are a riddle. 

What makes you think that? he said. 

Because, I said, he who uttered them seems to me to have 
meant one thing, and said another. Is the scribe, for example, 
to be regarded as doing nothing when he reads or writes ? 

I shonld rather think that he was doing something. 

And does the scribe write or read, or teach you boys to 
write or read, your own names only, or did you write your 
enemies’ names as well as your own and your friends’ ? 

As much one as the other. 

And was there anything meddling or intemperate in this? 

Certainly not. 

And yet, if reading and writing are the same as doing, you 
were doing what was not your own business ? 

But they are the same as doing. 

And the healing art, my friend, and building, and weaving, 
and doing anything whatever which is done by art, all come 
under the head of doing? 

Certainly. 

And do you think that a state would be well ordered by a 
law which compelled every man to weave and wash his own 
coat, and make his own shoes, and his own flask and strigil, 
162 and other implements, on this principle of every one doing 

and performing his own, and abstaining from what is not 
his own ? 

I think not, he said. 

But, I said, a temperate state will be a well-ordered state. 

Of course, he replied. 


sx=e— Then temperance, I said, will not be doing one’s own busi- 


ness; at least not in this way, or not doing these sort of 
things ? 

Clearly not. 

Then, as ‘I was just now saying, he who declared that tem- 
perance is a man doing his own business had another and g 
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hidden meaning ; for I don’t think that he could have heen 
such a fool as to mean this. Was he a fool who told you, 
Charmides ? 

Nay, he replied, I certainly thonght him a very wise man. 

Then I am qnite certain that he put forth this as a riddle: 
he meant to say that there was a difficulty in a man knowing 
what is his own business. 

I dare say, he replied. 

And what, then, is the meaning of a man doing his own 
business? Can yon tell me? 

Indeed, I cannot, he said; and I shonldn’t wonder if he who 
said this had no notion of his own meaning. And in saying 
this he laughed slyly, and looked at Critias. 

Critias had long been showing uneasiness, for he felt that he 
had a reputation to maintain with Charmides and the rest of 
the company. He had, however, hitherto managed to restrain 
himself; but now he could no longer forbear, and his eagerness 
satisfied me of the truth of my suspicion, that Charmides had 
heard this answer about temperance from Critias. And Char- 
mides, who did not want to answer himself, but to make Critias 
answer, tried to stir him up. He went on pointing out that he 
had been refnted, and at this Critias got angry, and, as I 
thonght, was rather inclined to quarrel with him; just as a 
poet might quarrel with an actor who spoiled his poems in re- 
peating them; so he looked hard at him and said, — 

Do you imagine, Charmides, that the author of the definition 
of temperance did not understand the meaning of his own 
words, hecanse you don’t understand them ? 

Why, at his age, I said, most excellent Critias, he can hardly 
be expected to understand ; but yon, who are older, and have 
studied, may well be assumed to know the meaning of them ; 
and therefore, if you agree with him, and accept his definition 
of temperance, I would mneh rather argue with yon than with 
him abont the truth or falsehood of the definition. 

I entirely agree, said Critias, and accept the definition. 

Very good, I said; and now let me repeat my question — 
Do you admit, as I was just now saying, that all craftsmen 
make edo something ? 165 oo 

I do. 

And do they make or do their own bnsinéss only, or ' 168 
that of others also ? 


They make that of others also. ; 
VOL. I 2 
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And are they temperate, seeing that they make not for them- 
selves or their own business only ? 

Why not? he said. 

‘ No objection on my part, I said, but there may be a difficulty 
on his who proposes as a definition of temperance, “ doing one’s 
own business,” and then says that there is no reason why those 
who do the business of others should not be temperate. 

Nay,! said he; did I ever acknowledge that those who do 
the business of others are temperate? I said, those who make, 
not those who do. Perot 

“What! I asked; do you mean to say that doing and making 
are not the same ? 

No more, he replied, than making or working are the same: 
that I have learned from Hesiod, whe says that “ work is no 
disgrace.” Now do you imagine that if he had meant by work- 
ing such things as you were describing, he would have said 
that there was no disgrace in them? in making shoes, for ex- 
ample, or in selling pickles, or sitting for hire in a house of ill 
fame. That, Socrates, is not to be supposed: but, as I im- 
agine, he distinguished making from Aetibfi“ hd work ; and, 
while admitting that the making anything might sometimes 
become a disgrace, when the employment was not honorable, 
thought that work was never any disgrace at all. For things 
nobly and usefully made he called works; and such makings 
he called workings, and doings; and he must be supposed to 
have called such things only man’s proper business, and what is 
hurtful, not his business: and in that sense Hesied, and any 

‘other wise man, may be reasonably supposed to call him wise 
who does his own work. _ UCL eae Oe 

O Critias, I said, no sooner had you opened your mouth, 
than I pretty well knew that you would call that which is 
proper to a man, and that which is his own, good ; and that the 
making (zoujoes) of the good you would call doings (pages), 
for I have heard Prodicus drawing endless distinctions about 
names. NowTI have no objectiou to your giving names any 
sense that you please, if you will only tell me what you mean 
hy them. Please then to begin again, and be a little plainer. 
Do you not mean that this doing or making, or whatever is the 
word which you would use, of good actions, is temperance ? 

I do, he said. 

1 The English reader has to observe that the word “make soce7y), in Greek 
has also the sense of “do” (apdrresw). ? 
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Then not he who does evil, but he who does good, is tem- 
perate ? 

Yes, he said; and you would agree to that. 

Never mind whether I agree or not; as yet we are only con- 
cerned with your meaning. 

Well, he answered ; I mean to say, that he who does evil, 
and not good, is not temperate; and that he is temperate who 
does good, and not evil; for temperance I define in plain words 
to he the doing of good actions. 

And you may be very likely right in that, I said; but 
J am curious to know whether you imagine that temperate 
men are ignorant of their own temperance ? 

I do not imagine that, he said. 

And yet were you not saying, not so very long ago, that 
craftsmen might be temperate in doing another’ 8 work, as sel 
as their own? nak tyr aan 

Yes, I was, he replied ; but why do you refer to that? 

I have no particular reason, but I wish you would tell me 
whether a physician who cures a patient may do good to him- 
self and good to another also ? 

I think that he may. 

And he who does this does his duty. And does not he who 
does his duty act temperately or wisely ? Be Ra aan oe 

Yes, he acts wisely. “4. > +». A pee. ary, 

But must the physician necessarily ince when his treatment 
is likely to prove beneficial, and when not? or must the crafts- 
man necessarily know when he is likely to be benefited, and 
when not to be benefited, by the work which he is doing? 

I suppose not. 

Then, I said, he may sometimes do good or harm, and not 
know what he is himself doing, and yet, in doing good, as you 
say, he has done temperately or wisely. Was not that your 
statement ? 

Yés. 

Then, as would seem, in doing good, he may act wisely or 
temperately, and be wise or temperate, but not know his own 
wisdom or temperance ? 

But that, Socrates, he said, is impossible; and therefore if 
that is, as you imply, the necessary consequence of any of my 
previous admissions, I would rather withdraw them, and not he 
ashamed to confess that I was mistaken, than admit that a man 
can be temperate or wise, who does not know himself. For 
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self-knowledge would certainly be maintained by me to be the 
very essence of knowledge, and in this I agree with him who 
dedicated the inscription, “ Know thyself!” at Delphi. That 
word, if I am not mistaken, is put there as a sort of salutation 
which the god addresses to those who enter the temple; as 
much as to say that the ordinary salutation of “Hail!” is not 
right, and that the exhortation “ Be temperate! ” would be a far 
hetter way of saluting one another. The notion of him who 
dedicated the inscription was, as I believe, that the god speaks 
to those who enter his temple not as men speak ; but, when a 
worshipper enters, the first word which he hears is “ Be tem- 
perate!” This, however, like a prophet he expresses in a sort 
of riddle, for “ Know thyself!” and “ Be temperate!” are the 
same, as‘I maintain, and as the writing implies [owdpdve., yvade 
seaurév], and yet they may be easily misunderstood ; and suc- 
165 ceeding sages who added “ Never too much,” or, “ Give a 
: sy}: G ” 
pledge, and evil is nigh at hand,” would appear to have 
misunderstood them ; for they imagined that “ Know thyself!” 
was a piece of advice which the god gave, and not his saluta- 
tion of the worshippers at their first coming in ; and they wrote 
their inscription nnder the idea that they would give equally 
useful pieces of advice. Shall I tell you, Socrates, why I say 
all this? My object is to leave the previous discussion (in 
which I know not whether you or J are more right, but, at any 
rate, no clear result was attaiued), and to raise a new one in 
which I will attempt to prove, if you deny, that temperance is 
self-knowledge. 

Yes, I said, Critias; but you come to me as though I pro- 
fessed to know about the questions which I ask, and as though 
I could, if only I would, agree with you! Whereas the fact 
is that I am, as you are, an inquirer into the truth of your 
proposition ; and when I have inquired, I will say whether I 
agree with you or not. Please then to allow me time to re- 
flect. : 

Reflect, he said. 

I am reflecting, I replied, and discover that temperance, or 
wisdom, if implying a knowledge of anything, must be a science, 
and a science of something. 

Yes, he said; the science of itself. 

And is not medicine, I said, the science of health ? 

True. 

1 Reading, acenrding to Heusde’s conjecture, duodoyfaorrd¢ oot. 
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And suppose, I said, that ¥ were asked hy you what is the 
use or effect of medicine, which is this science of health, I shoule 
answer that medicine is of very great use in producing health 
which, as you will admit, is an excellent effect. 

Granted. 

And if you were to ask me, what is the result or effect o 
architecture, which is the science of building, I should say 
houses, aud so of other arts, which all have their differeut re. 
sults. Now I want you, Critias, to answer a similar questior 
about temperance, or wisdom, to which yon ought to know the 
answer, if, as you say, wisdom or temperance is the science o! 
itself. Admitting this, I ask, what good work, worthy of the 
naine, does wisdom effect? Answer me that. 

That is not the true way of pursuing the inquiry, Socrates 
he said; for wisdom is not like the other sciences, any more 
than they are like one another: but you proceed as if they were 
alike. or tell me, he said, what result is there of computa. 
tiou or geometry, in the same sense as a house is the result of 
building, or a garment of weaving, or any other work of any 
other art? Can you show me any such result of them? 16¢ 
You cannot. 

That is true, I said; but still each of these sciences has a 
subject which is different from the science. I can show you 
that the art of computation has to do with odd and even num- 
bers in their numerical relations to themselves and to each 
other. Is not that true? 

Yes, he said. 

And the odd and even numbers are not the same with the 
art of computatjon ? 

They are not. © 

The art of weighing, again, has to do with lighter and 
heavier: bat the art of weighing is one thing, and the heavy 
and the light another. Do you admit that? 

Yes. 

Now, I want to know, what is that which is not wisdom, and 
of which wisdom is the science ? 

That is precisely the old error, Socrates, he said. You come 
asking in what wisdom differs from the other sciences; and then 
yon carry on the inquiry, as if they were alike: but that is not 
the case, for all the other sciences are of something else, and 
not of themselves ; but that alone is a science of other sciences, 
and of itself. And of this, as I believe, you are very well 
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aware; and that you are only doing what you denied that you 
were doing just now, leaving the argument and trying to’ refute 
me. 

And what if I am refuting you? How can you think that I 
have any other motive in this but what I should have in exam- 
ining into myself? which motive would be just a fear of my 
unconsciously fancying that I knew something of which I was 
ignorant. And at this moment I pursue the inquiry chiefly for 
my own sake, and perhaps in some degree also for the sake of 
my other friends. For is not the discovery of things as they~ 
truly are a common good to all mankind ? 

Yes, certainly, Socrates, he said. 

Then, I said, be of good cheer, sweet sir, and give your 
opinion in answer to the question which I asked, without mind- 
ing whether Critias or Socrates is the person refuted; attend 
only to the argument, and see what will come of the refutation. 

I think that you are right, he replied ; and I will do as you 
say. 

Tell me, then, I said, what you mean to affirm about wisdom. 

I mean, he said, that wisdom is the only science which is the 
science of itself and of the other sciences as well. 

But the science of science, I said, will also be the science of 
the absence of science. 

Very true, he said. 

167 Then the wise or temperate man, and he only, will 

know himself, and be able to examine what he knows or 

does not know, and see what others know, and think that they 

know and do really know; and what they do not know, and 

fancy that they know, when they do not. No other person will, 
be able to do this. And this is the state and virtue of wisdom, 

or temperance, and self-knowledge, which is just knowing what 

a man knows, and what he does not know. That is your 

view ? 

Yes, he said. 

Now then, I said, making an offering of the third or last 
argument to Zeus the Saviour, let us once more hegin, and ask, 
in the first place, whether this knowledge that you know and 
do not know what you know and do not know is possible; and 
in the second place, whether, even if quite possible, such knowl- 
edge is of any use. 

That is what we must consider, he said. 

And here, Critias, I said, I hope that you will find a way out 
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of a difficulty into which I have got myself. Shall I tell you 
the difficulty ? 

By all means, he replied. 

Does not what you have been saying, if true, amount to this ; 
that there must be a science which is wholly a science of itself, 
and also of other sciences, and that the same is also the science 
of the absence of science ? 

True. 

But consider how monstrous this is, my friend: in any par- 
allel case, the impossibility will be transparent to you. 

How is that? and in what cases do you mean? 

In such cases as this: Suppose that there is a kind of vision 
which is not like ordinary vision, but a vision of itself and of 
other sorts of vision, and of the defect of them, which in seeing 
sees no color, but only itself and other sorts of vision. Do you 
think that there is such a kind of vision? 

Certainly not. 

Or is there a kind of hearing which hears no sound at all, 
but only itself and other sorts of hearing, or the defects of 
them ? 

There is not. 

Or take all the senses: can you imagine that there is any 
sense of itself and of other senses, but which is incapable of 
perceiving the objects of the senses? 

I think not. 

Could there be any desire which is not the desire of any 
pleasure, but of itself, and of all other desires ? 

Certainly not. 

Or can you imagine a wish which wishes for no good, but 
only for itself and all other wishes ? 

I should answer, No. 

Or would you say that there is a love which is not the love 
of beauty, but of itself and of other loves? 

I should not. 

Or did you ever know of a fear which fears itself or 
other fears, but has no object of fear ? 

I never did, he said. 

Or of an opinion which is an opinion of itself and of other 
opinions, and which has no opinion on the subjects of opin‘on in 
general ? 

Certainly not. 

But surely we are assuming a science of this kind, which, 
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having no subject-matter, is a science of itself and of the other 
sciences ; for that is what is affirmed. Now this is strange, if 
true: however, we must not as yet absolutely deny the possi- 
bility of such a science; let us rather consider the matter. 
You are quite right. 
Well then, this science of which we are speaking is a science 
of something, and is of a nature to be a science of something ? 
Yes. 
Just as that which is greater is of a nature to be greater than 
something ?! 
Yes. 
Which is less, if the other is to be conceived as greater ? 
To be sure. 
And if we could find something which is at once greater than 
self, and greater than -other great things, but not greater than 
\those things in comparison of which the others are greater, 
‘\then that thing would have the property of being greater and 
also less than itself? ¢ 

That, Socrates, he said, is the inevitable inference. 

Or if there be a double which is double of other dowbles and 
of itself, they will be halves; for the half is relative to the 
double ? 

That is true. 

And that which is greater than itself will also be less, and 
that which is heavier will also be lighter, and that which is 
older will also be younger: and the same of other things; 
that which has a nature relative to self wiil retain also the na- 
ture of its object. I mean to say, for example, that hearing is, 
as we say, of sound or voice. Is that true? 

Yes. 

Then if hearing hears itself, it must hear a voice; for there 
is no other way of hearing. 

Certainly. 

And sight also, my excellent friend, if it sees itself must see 
a color, for sight cannot see that which has no color. 

No. 


Then do you see, Critias, that in several of the examples 


1 Socrates is intending to show that science differs from the object of science, ag 
any other relative differs from the object of relation. A relation to self as well be to 
other things involves in the case of comparison of magnitudes an absolute contra- 
diction; and in other cases, as in the case of the senses, is hardly conceivable. 
The use of the genitive after the comparative in Greek, we?¢év tivos, creates an un- 
avoidable obscurity in the translation. 
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which have been recited the notion of a'relation to self is alto- 
gether inadmissible, and in other cases hardly credible, — inad- 
inissible, for example, in the case of magnitudes, numbers, and 
the like. 

Very true. 

But in the case of hearing, and the power of self-motion, and 
the power of heat to burn, this relation to self will be regarded 
as incredible by some, but perhaps not by others. And 1 

: : : : 69 
some great man, my friend, is wanted, who will satisfac- 
torily determine for us, whether there is nothing which has an 
inherent property of relation to self, or some things only and 
not others ; and whether in this latter class, if there be such a 
class, that science which is called wisdom or temperance is in- 
cluded. I altogether distrust my own power of determining 
this: I am not certain whether there is such a science of science 
at all; and even if there be, I should not acknowledge this to 
be wisdom or temperance, until I can also see whether such a. 
knowledge would or would not do us any good; tor I have an 
impression that temperance is a benefit and a good. And there- 
fore, O son of Callaeschrus, as you maintain that temperance 
or wisdom is a science of science, and also of the absence of 
science, I will request you to show, in the first place, as I was 
saying before, the possibility, and in the second place, the ad- 
vantage, of such a science; and then perhaps you may satisfy 
me that you are right in your view of temperance. 

Critias heard me say this, and saw that I was in a difficulty ; 
and as one person when another yawns in his presence catches 
the infection of yawning from him, so did he seem to be driven 
into a difficulty by my difficulty. But as he had a reputation 
to maintain, he was ashamed to admit before the company that 
he could not answer my challenge or decide the question at 
issue; and he made an unintelligible attempt to hide his per- 
plexity. In order that the argument might proceed, I said to 
him, Well then, Critias, if you like, let us assume that there 
may be this science of science ; whether the assumption is right 
or wrong may be hereafter investigated. But fully admitting 
this, will you tell me how such a science enables us to distin- 
guish what we know or do not know, which, as we were say- 
ing, is self-knowledge or wisdom. ‘ That is what we were say- 
-ing ? 

Yes, Socrates, he said; aud that I think is certainly true 
for he who has that science or knowledge which knows itself 
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will beconie like that knowledge which he has, in the same way 
that he who has swiftness will be swift, and he who has beanty 
will be beautiful, and he who has knowledge will know. In the 

same way he who has that knowledge which is the knowledge 

of itself, will know himself. 

I do not doubt, I said, that a man will know himself, when 
he possesses that which has self-knowledge: hut what necessity 
is there that, having this, he should know what he knows and 
what he does not know? 

170 Because, Socrates, they are the same. 

Very likely, I said; but I remain as stupid as ever; 
for stil] I fail to comprehend how this knowing what you know 
and do not know is the same as the knowledge of self. 

What do you mean? he said. 

This is what I mean, I replied: I will admit that there is’a 

» science of science, but can this do more than determine that of 
two things one is and the other is not science or knowledge ? 

No, just that. 

Then is knowledge or want of knowledge of health the same 
as knowledge or want of knowledge of justice ? 

Certainly not. 

The one is medicine, and the other is politics; but that of 
which we are speaking is knowledge pure and simple. 

Very true. 

And if a man knows only, and has only knowledge of knowl- 
edge, and has no further knowledge of health and justice, the 

- probability is that he will only know that he knows something, 

, and has a certain knowledge, whether concerning himself or 
other men. 

True. 

But how will this knowledge or science teach him to know 
what he knows? Say that he knows health, — not wisdom or 
temperance, but the art of medicine has taught him that, — 
and he has learned harmony from the art of music, and building 
from the art of building, — neither, from wisdom or-temperance ‘ 
and the same of other things. 

That is evident. 

But how will wisdom, regarded only as a knowledge of knowl- 
edge or science of science, ever teach him that he knows health, 
or that he knows building? 

That is impossible. 

Then he who is ignorant of this will only know that he 
knows, but not what he knows? 
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True. 

Then wisdom or being wise appears to be not the knowledge 
of the things which we do or do not know, but only the knowl- 
edge that we know and do not know? 

That is the inference. 

Then he who has this knowledge will not be able to examine 
whether a pretender knows or does not know that which he 
says that he knows: he will only know that he has a knowl- 
edge of some kind; but wisdom will not show him of what the 
knowledge is ? 

Plainly not. 

Neither will he be able to distinguish the pretender in medi- 
cine from the true physician, nor between auy other true and 
false professor of knowledge. Let us consider the matter in 
this way: If the wise man or any other man wants to distin- 
guish the true physician from the false, what is he to do? He 
will not talk to him about medicine ; and that, as we were say- 
ing, is the only thing which the physician understands. 

True. 

And he certainly knows nothing of science, for this has been 
assumed to be the province of wisdom. 

True. 

But then again, if medicine is a science, neither will the 
physician know anything of medicine. 

Exactly. 

The wise man will indeed know that the physician has some 
kind of science or knowledge; but when he wants to discover 
the nature of this he will ask, What is the subject-matter? For 
each science is distinguished, not as science, but by the nature 
of the subject. Is not that true ? . 

Yes; that is quite true. 

And medicine is distinguished from other scieuces as having 
_ the subject-matter of health and disease ? 

Yes. 

' And he who would inquire into the nature of medicine must 
" pursue the inquiry into health and disease, and not into what is 
extraneous ? 

True. 

And he who judges rightly will judge of the physician as a 
physician in what relates to these ? 

He will. 

He will consider whether what he says is true, and whether 
what he does is right in relation to these ? 
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He will. 

But can any one appreciate either without having a knowl- 
edge of medicine ? 

He cannot. 

Nor any one but the physician, not even the wise man, as 
appears; for that would require him to be a physician as well 
as a wise man? 

Very true. 

Then, assuredly, wisdom or temperance, if only a science of 
science, and of the absence of science or knowledge, will not be 
able to distingnish the physician who knows from one who does 
not know but pretends or thinks that he knows, or any other 
professor of anything at all; like any other artist, he will only 
know his fellow in art or wisdom, and no one else. 

That is evident, he said. 

But then what profit, Critias, I said, is there auy longer in 
wisdom or temperance which yet remains, if this is wisdoin ? 
If, indeed, as we were supposing at first, the wise mau had been 
able to distinguish what he knew and did not know, and that 
he knew the one and did not know the other, and to recognize 
a similar faculty of discernment in others, there wonld certainly 
have been a great advantage in being wise; for then we should 
mever have made a mistake, but have passed through life the 
unerring guides of ourselves and of those who were under ns; 
‘and we should not have attempted to do what we did not know, 
but we should have found ont those who knew, and confided in 
hem nor should we have allowed those who were under ns 
to do anything which they were not likely to do well; and 
they would be likely to do well just that of which they had 
‘knowledge; and the house or state which was ordered or 
administered under the guidance of wisdom wonld have been 
well ordered, and everything else of which wisdom was the 
zo lord; for truth guiding, and error having been expelled, 

in all their doings, men would have done well, and would 
have been happy. Was not this, Critias, what we spoke of as 
the great advantage of wisdom — to know what is known and 
what is nnknown to ns ? 

Very true, he said. 

And now yon perceive, I said, that no such science is to be 
found anywhere. 

I perceive, he said. 

May we assume then, I said, that wisdom, viewed in this 
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new light merely as a knowledge of knowledge and ignorance, 
has this advantage —- that he who possesses such knowledge 
will more easily learn anything that he learns ; and that every- 
thing will be clearer to him, because, in addition to the knowl- 
edge of individuals, he sees the science, and this also will better 
enable him to test the knowledge which others have of what 
he knows himself; whereas the inquirer who is without this 
knowledge may be supposed to have a feebler and weaker in- 
sight? Are not these, my friend, the real advantages which 
are to be gained from Wisdom? And are not we looking and 
seeking after something more than is to be found in her ? 

That is very likely, he said. 

That is very likely, I said; and very likely, too, we have 
been inquiring to no purpose. I am led to infer this, because 
I observe that if this is wisdom, some strange consequences 
would follow. Let us, if you please, assume the possibility of 
this science of sciences, and further admit and allow, as was 
originally suggested, that wisdom is the knowledge of what we 
know and do not know. Assuming all this, still, upon further 
consideration, I am doubtful, Critias, whether wisdom, if such 
as this, would do us any good. For I think we were wrong 
in supposing, as we were saying just now, that such wisdom 
ordering the government of house or state would be a great 
benefit. 

How is that? he said. 

Why, I said we were far too ready to admit the great bene- 
fits which mankind would obtain from their severally doing the 
things which they knew, and committing to others who knew 
the things of which they are ignorant. 

Were we not right, he said, in making that admission ? 

I think not, I said. 

‘That is certainly strange, Socrates. 

By the dog of Egypt, I said, I am of your opinion about 
that: and that was in my mind when I said that strange con- 
sequences would follow, and that I was afraid we were on the 
wrong track ; for however ready we may be to admit that this 
is wisdom, I certainly cannot make out what good this 173 
sort of thing does to us. 

What do you mean? he said; I wish that you could make 
me understand what you mean. 

I dare say that what I am saying is nonsense, I replied ; 
and yet if a man has any feeling of what is due to himself, be 
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cannot let the thought which comes into his mind pass away 
unheeded and unexamined. 

I like that, he said. , 

Hear, then, I said, my own dream; whether coming through 
the horn or the ivory gate, I cannot tell. The dream is this: 
Let ns suppose that wisdom is such as we are now defining. 
and that she has absolute sway over us; then each action will 
be done according to the arts or sciences, and no one professing 
to be a pilot when he is not, or any physician or general, or 
any one else pretending to know matters of which lie is igno- 
rant, will deceive or elude us;’ our health will be improved ; 
our safety at sea, and also in battle, will’ be assured; our coats 
and shoes, and all other instruments and implements will be 
well made, because the workmen will be good and true. Aye, 
and if you please, you may suppose that prophecy, which is the 
knowledge of the future, will be under the control of Wisdom, 
and that she will deter deceivers and set up the true prophet 
in their place as the revealer of the future. Now 1 quite agree 
that mankind, thus provided, would live and act according to 
knowledge, for wisdom would watch and prevent ignorance 
from intruding on us. But we have not as yet discovered why, 
because we act according to knowledge, we act well and are 
happy, my dear Critias. 

Yet I think, he replied, that you will hardly find any other 
eud of right action, if you reject knowledge. 

And of what is this knowledge? I said. Just answer me 
that small question. Do you mean a knowledge of shoe- 
making ? 

God forbid. 

Or of working in brass ? 

Certainly not. 

Or in wool, or wood, or anything of that sort ? 

No, I do not. 

Then, I said, we are giving up the doctrine that he who 
lives according to knowledge is happy, for these live according 
to knowledge, and yet they are not allowed hy you to he 
happy; but I think that you mean to confine happiness to 
particular individuals who live according to knowledge, such 
174 for example as the prophet, who, as I was saying, knows 

the future. 

Yes, I mean him, but there are others as well. 

Yes, I said some one who knows the past and present as 
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well as the future, and is ignorant of nothing. Let us suppose 
that there is such a person, and if there is, you will allow that 
he is the most knowing of all living men. 

Certainly he is. 

Yet I should like to know one thing more: which of the 
different kinds of knowledge makes him happy? or do all 
equally make him happy ? 

Not all equally, he replied. 

But which most tends to make him happy? the knowledge 
of what past, present, or future thing? May I infer this to be 
the knowledge of the game of dranghts? 

Nonsense abont the game of draughts. 

Or of computation ? 

No. 

Or of health ? 

That is nearer the truth, he said. 

And that knowledge which is nearest of all, I said, is, the 
knowledge of what ? 

The knowledge with which he discerns good and evil. 

Monster! I said; you have been carrying me round in a 
circle, and all this time hiding from me the fact that the life 
according to knowledge is not that which makes men act rightly 
and be happy, not even if all the sciences be included, but that 
this has to do with one science only, that of good and evil. 
For, let me ask yon, Critias, whether, if you take away this 
science from all the rest, medicine will not equally give health, 
aud shoemaking equally produce shoes, and the art of the 
weaver clothes ?— whether the art of the pilot will not equally 
save our lives at sea, and the art of the general in war? 

Quite so. 

And yet, my dear Critias, none of these things will be well 
or beneficially done, if the science of the good be wanting. 

That is true. 

But that science is not wisdom or temperance, but a science 
of human advantage ; not a science of other sciences, or of ig- 
norance, but of good and evil: and if this be of nse, then wis- 
dom or temperance will not be of use. 

And why, he replied, will not wisdom be of use? For if we 
really assume that wisdom is a science of sciences, and has a 
sway over other sciences, surely she will have this particular 
science of the good under her control, and in this way will ben- 
efit us. 
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And will wisdom give health? I said; is not this rather 
the effect of medicine? Or does wisdom do the work of any 
of the other arts, and do not they do, each of them, their own 
work? Have we not long ago asseverated that knowedge is 
only the knowledge of kuowledge and of ignorance, and of noth- 
ing else? 

That is clear. 

Another art is concerned with health. 

Another. 

The art of health is different. 

Yes, different. 

175 Nor does wisdom give advantage, my good friend ; for 
that again we have just now been attributing to another art. 

Very true. 

How then can wisdom be advantageous, giving no advantage? 

That, Socrates, is certainly inconceivable. 

You see then, Critias, that I was not far wrong in fearing 
that I could have no sound notion about wisdom; I was quite 
right in depreciating myself; for that which is admitted to be 
the best of all things would never have seemed to us useless, if 
I had been good for anything at an inquiry. But now I have 
been utterly defeated, and have failed to discover what that is 
to which the imposer of names gave this name of temperance or 
wisdom. And yet many more admissions were made by us 
than could be really granted; for we admitted that there was 
a science of science, although the argument said No, and pro- 
tested against this; and we admitted further, that this science 
knew the works of the other sciences (although this too was 
denied by the argument), because we wanted to show that the 
wise man had knowledge of what he knew and did not know ; 
also we nobly disregarded, and never even considered, the im- 
possibility of a man knowing in a sort of way that which he 
does not know at all; for our assumption was, that he knows 
that which he does not know; than which nothing, as I think, 
can be more irrational. And yet, after finding us so easy and 
good-natured, the inquiry is still unable to discover the truth; 
but mocks us to a degree, and has gone out of its way to prove 
the inutility of that which we admitted only by a sort of sup- 
position and fiction to be the true definition of temperance or 
wisdom: which result, as far as I am concerned, is not so 
much to be lamented, I said. But for your sake, Charmides, I 
am very sorry, — that you, having such beauty and such wisdom 
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and temperance of soul, should have no ‘profit or good in life 
from your wisdom and temperance. And still more am I 
grieved about the charm which I learned with so much pain, 
and to so little profit, from the Thracian, for the sake of a thing 
which is nothing worth. I think indeed that there is a mistake, 
and that I must be a bad inquirer, for I am persuaded that 
wisdom or temperance is really a great good; and happy are 
you if possess that good. And therefore examine your- 176 
self, and see whether you have this gift and can do with- 
out the charm; for if you can, I would rather advise you to 
regard me simply as a fool who is never able to reason out 
anything ; and to rest assured that the more wise and temperate 
you are, the happier you will be. 

Charmides said: I am sure that I do not know, Socrates, 
whether I have or have not this gift of wisdom and _temper- 
ance 5_{ “for how can I know whether I have that, the very na- 
ture of which even you and Critias, as you say, are unable to 
discover ? — (not that I believe you.) And further, I am sure, 
Socrates, that I do need the charm, and as far as I am con- 
cerned, I shall be willing to be charmed by you daily, until 
you say that I have had enough. 

Very good, Charmides, said Critias; if you do this I shall 
have a proof of your temperance, that is, if you allow yourself 
to be charmed by Socrates, and never desert him at all. 

You may depend on my following and not deserting him, 
said Charmides: if you who are my guardian command me, I 
should be very wrong not to obey you. 

And I do commaud you, he said. 

Then I will do as you say, and begin this very day. 

You sirs, I said, what are you conspiring about ? 

We are not conspiring, said Charmides, we have conspired 
already. 

And are you about to use violence, without even going 
through the forms of justice ? ' 

Yes, I shall use violence, he replied, since he orders me ; 
and therefore you had better consider well. 

But the time for consideration has passed, I said, when vio- 
lence is employed ; and you, when you are determined on any- 
thing, and in the mood of violence, are irresistible. 

Do not you resist me then, he said. 

I will not resist you, I replied. 
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No answer is given in the Lysis to the question, “ What is Friend- 
ship?” any more than in the Charmides to the question, ‘“ What is 
Temperance?” There are several resemblances in the two Dia- 
logues; the same youthfulness and sense of beauty pervades both of 
them; they are alike rich in the description of Greek life. The 
question is again raised of the relation of knowledge to virtue and 
good, which also recurs in the Laches; and Socrates appears again 
as the elder friend of the two boys Lysis and Menexenus. In the 
Charmides, as also in the Laches, he is described as middle-aged; in 
the Lysis he is advanced in years. 

The Dialogue consists of two scenes or conversations which seem 
to have no relation to each other. The first is a conversation be- 
tween Socrates and Lysis, who, like Charmides, is an Athenian youth 
of noble descent, and of great heauty, goodness, and intelligence: 
this is carried on in the absence of Menexenus, who is called away to 
take part in a sacrifice. Socrates asks Lysis whether his father and 
mother do not love him very much? “ Yes, that they do.” “Then 
of course they allow him to do exactly as he likes.” “Of course 
not: the very slaves have more liberty than he has.” “But how is 
this?” “The reason is that he is not old enough.” “No; the real 
reason is that he is not wise enough.” “For are there not some 
things which he is allowed to do, although he is not. allowed to do 
others?” “ Yes, because he knows them, and does not know the 
others.” This leads to the conclusion that all men everywhere will 
trust him in what he knows, but not in what he does not know; for 
in such matters he will he unprofitable to them, and do them no 
good. And na one will love him, if he does them no good; and he 
cau_only do them good by knowledse; and as he is still without 
knowledge, he has no conceit of knowledge. In this manner Socra- 
tes reads a lesson to Hippothales, the foolish lover of Lysis, respect- 
ing the style of conversation which he should address to his beloved. 

After the return of Menexenus, Socrates, at the request of Lysis, 
asks him a new question: “ What is friendship? You, Menexenus, 
who have a friend already, can tell me, who am always longing to.— 
find one, what is the secret of this great blessing.” 
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When one man loves another, which is the friend — he who loves, 
or he who is loved? or are both friends? From the first of these 
suppositions they are driven to the second ; and from the second to 
the third; and neither the two boys nor Socrates are satisfied with 
any of them. Socrates turns to the poets, who affirm that God 


brings like to ike (Homer), and_to philosopher (Empedocls)- ho 
ass ike is the-friend of like. But the bad are not friends, 


for they are not even like themselves, aud still less are they like one 
another. And the good have no need of one another, and_ therefore 
do_not care about one another. Moreover there are others who say 
that likeness is a cause of aversion, and unlikeness of love and 
friendship ; and they too adduce the authority of poets and philoso- 
phers in support of their doctrines; for Hesiod says that “ potter is 
jealous of potter, hard of bard;” and subtle doctors tell us that 
“ moist is the friend of dry, hot of cold,” and the like. But neither 
can their doctrine be maintained ; for then the just would be the 
friend of the unjust, good of evil. 

Thus we arrive at the conclusion that like is not the friend of 
like, nor unlike of unlike; and therefore good is not the friend of 
good, nor evil of evil, nor good of evil, nor evil of good. What 
remains but that the indifferent, which is neither good nor evil, 
the friend of like,” hnt) of the good ? 

But why should the indifferent have this attachment to the good ? 
There are circumstances under which such an attachment would he 
natural. Suppose the indifferent, say the human body, to be desir- 
ous of getting rid of some evil, such as disease, which is not essen- 
tial but only accidental to it (for if the evil were essential the body 
would cease to be indifferent, and would become evil) —in such a 
case the indifferent becomes a friend of the good for the sake of 


getting rid of the evil. ee 
the philosopher or lover of Wisdom stands: he is not wise, and yet 
fot unwise, but he has ignorance accidentally clinging to him, and He 
yearns for wisdom as the cure of the evil. (Cp. Symp. 204.) 

“After this explanation has been received with trinmphant accord, 
a fresh dissatisfaction begins to steal over the mind of Socrates: 
Must not friendship he for the sake of some ulterior end? and what 
can that final cause or end of friendship be, other than the good? 


But the good is desired by us only as the cure of evil; and there- 
fore if there were no evil there would he uo friendship. Some other 








explanation then has to be devised. May not desire be arce 
of friendship? And desire is of what a man wants and of what is 


congenial tohim. But then again, the congenial he the same 
as the like; fo nn. ike. Nor can the con- 


enial be explained as the good; for good is not the friend of good, 
as has been also shown. The problem is unsolved, and the three 
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friends, Socrates, Lysis, and Menexenus, are still unable to find out 
what a friend is. 

Thus, as in the Charmides and Laches, and several of the other 
Dialogues of Plato (compare especially the Protagoras and Theaete- 
tus), no conclusion is arrived at. The dialogue is what would be 
called in the language of Thrasyllus tentative or inquisitive. The 
subject is continued in the Phaedrus and Symposium, and treated, 
with a manifest reference to the Lysis, in the eighth and ninth books 
of the Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle. As in other writings of 
Plato (for example, the Republic), there is a progress from uncon- 
scious morality, illustrated by the unconscious friendship of the two 
youths, and also by the sayings of the poets (“ who are our fathers 
in wisdom,” and yet only tell us half the truth, and in this particular 
instance are not much improved upon by the philosophers), to a 
more comprehensive notion of friendship. This, however, is far 
from being cleared of its perplexity. Two notions appear to be 
struggling or balancing in the mind of Socrates: First, the sense 
that friendship arises out of human needs and wants; Secondly, that 
the higher form or ideal of friendship exists only for the sake of the 
good. That friends are not necessarily either like or unlike, is also 
a truth confirmed by experience. But the use of the terms “like” 
or “ good” is too strictly limited ; Socrates has allowed himself to be 
carried away by a sort of eristic or illogical logic against which the 
truest definition of friendship would be unable to stand. The sense 
of the interdependence of good and evil, and the allusion to the pos- 
sibility of the non-existence of evil, are very curious. 

The dialectical interest is fully sustained by the dramatic accom- 
paniments. Observe, first, the scene, which is a Greek Palaestra, 
at a time when a sacrifice is going on, and the Hermaea are in 
course of celebration; secondly, the “accustomed irony ” of Socra- 
tes, who declares, as in the Symposium (177 D), that he is ignorant 
of all other things, but claims to have a knowledge of the mysteries 
of love. There are also several contrasts of character ; first of the 
dry, caustic Ctesippus, of whom Socrates professes a humorous sort 
of fear, and Hippothales the flighty lover, who murders sleep hy 
bawling out the name of his beloved; also there is a contrast be- 
tween the false, exaggerated, sentimental love of Hippothales towards 
Lysis, and the simple and innocent friendship of the boys with one 
another. Some difference appears to be intended between the char- 
acters of the more talkative Menexenus and the reserved and simple 
Lysis. Socrates draws out the latter by a new sort of irony, which 
is sometimes adopted in talking to children, and consists in asking a 
leading question which cau only be answered in a sense contrary to 
the intention of the question: “Your father aud mother of course 
allow you to drive the chariot?” ‘No they don’t.” When Me- 
nexenus returns, the serious dialectic begins. 


LYSIS, OR FRIENDSHIP. 





PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 


Socrates, who is the narrator. MENEXENDS. 
HrproTHaLes. Lysis. 
CTrESsIPPUS. 


Scene :— A newly-erected Palaestra outside the walls of Athens. 


I WAS going from the Academy straight to the Lyceum, Steph. 
intending to take the outer road, which is close under 

the wall. When I came to the postern gate of the city, which 
is by the fountain of Panops, I fell in with Hippothales, the 
son of Hieronymus, and Ctesippus the Paeanian, and a com- 
pany of young men who were standing with them. Hip- 
pothales, seeing me approach, asked whence I came and whither. 
7 was going. 

I am going, I replied, from the Academy straight to the 
Lyceum. 

Then come straight to us, he said, and put in here; you 
may as well. 

Who are you, I said; and where am I to come? 

He showed me an inclosed space and an open door over 
against the wall. And there, he said, is the building at which 
we all meet: and a goodly company we are. : 

And what is this building, I asked; and what sort of enter- 
tainment have you? 

The building, he replied, is a newly-erected Palaestra ; 204 
and the entertainment is generally conversation, to which 
you are welcome. 

Thank you, I said; and is there any teacher there ? 

Yes, he said, your old friend and admirer, Miccus, 

Indeed, I replied; he is a very eminent professor. 

Are you disposed, he said, to go with me and see them? 
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Yes, I said; but I should like to know first, what is ex- 
pected of me, and who is the favorite among you. 

Some persons have one favorite, Socrates, and some another, 
he said. 

And who is yours? I asked: tell me that, Hippothales. 

At this he blushed ; and I said to him, O Hippothales, thou 
son of Hieronymus! do not say that you are, or that you are 
not in love; the confession is too late; for I see not only that 
you are in love, but that you are already far gone in your love. 

= Simple and foolish as I am, the gods have given me the 
power of understanding these sort of affections. 

At this he blushed more and more. 

Ctesippus said: I like to see you blushing, Hippothales, and 

“hesitating to tell Socrates the name; when, if he were with you 
but for a very short time, he would be plagued to death by 
hearing of nothing else. Indeed, Soerates, he has literally 
deafened us, and stopped our ears with the praises of Lysis ; 
and if he is a little intoxicated, there is every likelihood that 
we may have our sleep murdered with a ery of Lysis. His 
performanees in prose are bad enough, but nothing at all iu 
comparison with his verse ;*and when he dreuehes us with his 
poems and other compositions, that is really too bad; and what 
is even worse, is his manner of singing them to his love; this 
he does in a voice which is truly appalling, and we cannot help 
hearing him; and now he has a question put to him by you, 

_ and lo! he is blushing. 

Who is Lysis? I said: I suppose that he must be young, 
for the name does not reeall any one to me. 

— Why, he said, his father being a very well-known man, he 
retains his patronymic, and is not as yet commonly ealled hy 
his own name; hut, although you do not know his name, I am 
sure that you must know his face, for that is quite enough to 
distinguish him. 

But tell me whose son he is, I said. 

He is the eldest son of Democrates, of the deme of Aexone. 

Ah, Hippothales, I said; what a noble and really perfeet 
love you have found! I wish that you would favor me with 
the exhibition which you have been making to the rest of the 
905 company, and then I shall he able to judge whether you 

know what a lover ought to say about his love, either to 
the youth himself, or to others. 

Nay, Soerates, he said; you surely do not attach any weight 
to what he is saying. 
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Do you mean, I said, that you disown the love of the person 
whom he says that you love? 

No; but I deny that I make verses or address compositions 
to him. 

He is not in his right mind, said Ctesippus; he is talking 
nonsense, and is stark mad. 

O Hippothales, I said, if you have ever made any verses or 
songs in honor of your favorite, I do not waut to hear them; 
but I want to know the purport of them, that I may be able to 
judge of your mode of approaching your fair one. 

Ctesippus will be able to tell you, he said; for if, as he 
avers, I talk to him of nothing else, he must have a very ac- 
curate knowledge and recollection of that. 

Yes, indeed, said Ctesippus; I know only too well; and 
very ridiculous the tale is: for although he is a lover, and very 
devotedly in love. he has nothing particular to talk about to his 
beloved which a child might not say. Now is not that ridien- 
lous? He can only speak of the wealth of Democrates, which 
the whole city celebrates, and grandfather Lysis, and the other 
ancestors of the youth, and their stud of horses, and their vic- 
tory at the Pythian games, and at the Isthmus, and at Nemea 
with four horses and single horses; and these he sings and 
says, and greater twaddle still. For the day hefore yesterday 
he made a poem in which he described how Heracles, who was 
a connection of the family, was entertained hy an ancestor of 
Lysis as his relation; this ancestor was himself the son of 
Zeus and the daughter of the founder of the deme. And these 
are the sort of old wives’ tales which he sings and recites to us, 
and we are obliged to listen to him. 

When I heard this, I said: O ridiculous Hippothales! how 
can you be making and singing hymns in honor of yourself be- 
fore you have won? 

But my songs and verses, he said, are not in honor of myself, 
Socrates. 

You think not, I said. 

But what are they, then? he replied. 

Most assuredly, I said, those songs are all in your own 
honor; for if you win your beautiful love, your discourses and 
sougs will be a glory to you, and may be truly regarded as 
hymns of praise composed in honor of yon who have conquered 
and won such a love; but if he slips away from you, the more 
you have praised him, the more ridiculous you will look at 
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having lost this fairest and best of blessings; and this is the 
906 Teason why the wise lover does not praise his beloved 
until he has won him, because he is afraid of accidents. 
There is also another danger; the fair, wheu any one praisés 
or magnifies them, are filled with the spirit of pride and vain- 
glory. Is not that trne ? 

Yes, he said. 

And the more vainglorious they are, the more difficult is the 
capture of them ? 

I believe that. 

} What should you say of a hunter who frightened away his 
prey, and made the capture of the animals which he is hunting 
more difficult ? LA 

He would be a bad hunter, that is clear. 

Yes; and if, instead of soothing them, he were to infuriate 
them with words and songs, that would show a great want of 
wit: don’t you agree with me? 

Yes. 

And now reflect, Hippothales, and see whether you are not 
guilty of all these errors in writing poetry. For I can hardly 
‘suppose that you will affirm a man to be a good poet who in- 
jures himself by his poetry. 

Assuredly not, he said: I should be a fool if I said that; 
and this makes me desirous, Socrates, of taking you into my 
counsels, and I shall be glad of any further advice which yon 
smay have to offer. Will you tell me by what words or actions 
I may become endeared to my love ? 

That is not easy to determine, I said; but if you will bring 
your love to me, and will let me talk with him, I may perhaps 
be able to show you how to converse with him, instead of sing- 
ing and reciting in the fashion of which you are accused. 

There will be no difficulty in bringing him, he replied ; if 
you will only go into the house with Ctesippus, and sit down 
and talk, he will come of himself; for he is fond of listening, 
Socrates. And as this is the festival of the Hermaea, there is 
no separation of young men and boys, but they are all mixed 
up together. He will be sure to come: but if he does not 
come, Ctesippus, with whom he is familiar, and whose relation 
Menexenus is his great friend, shall call him. 

That will be the way, I said. Thereupon I and Ctesippns 
went towards the Palaestra, and the rest followed. 

Upon entering we found the boys had just been sacrificing ; 
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and this part of the festival was nearly*come to an end. They 
were all in white array, and games and dice were going on 
among them. Most of them were in the outer court amusing 
themselves; but some were in a corner of the Apodyterium 
playjng at odd and even with a number of dice, which they took 
out of little wicker baskets. There was also a circle of lookers- 
on, one of whom was Lysis. He was standing among the other 
boys and youths, having a crown upon his head, like a 
fair vision, and not less worthy of praise for hi dn 2 
, y of p $ goodness 
than for his beauty. We left them, and went over to the oppo- - 
site side of the room, where we found a quiet place, and sat 
down; and then we began to talk. This attracted Lysis, who 
was constantly turning round to look at us— he was evidently 
wanting to come to us. Fora time he hesitated and had not 
the courage to come alone; but first of all, his friend Menex- 
enus came in out of the court in the interval of his play, and 
when he saw Ctesippus and myself, came and sat by us; and 
then Lysis, seeing him, followed, and sat down with him; and 
the other boys joined. I should observe that Hippothales, when 
he saw the crowd, got behind them, where he thought that he 
would be ont of sight of Lysis, lest he should anger him; and 
there he stood an: listened. 

I turned to Menexenus, and said: Son of Demophon, which 
of you two youths is the elder ? 

That is a matter of dispute between us, he said 

And which is the nobler? Is that a matter of dispute too? 

Yes, certainly. 

Aod another disputed point is, which is the fairer ? 

The two boys laughed. 

I shan’t ask which is the richer, I said; for you two are 
friends, are you not? 

Certainly, they replied. 

And friends have all things in common, so that one of you 
ean be no richer than the other, if you say truly that you are 
friends. 

They assented. I was about to ask which was the juster of 
the two, and which was the wiser of the two; but at this moment 
Menexenuus was called away by some one who came and said that 
the gymnastic-master wanted him. As I imagine, he had to offer 
sacrifice. So he went away, and I asked Lysis some more 
questions. I dare say, Lysis, I said, that your father and mother 
love you very much. 

That they do, he said. 
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And they would wish you to be perfectly happy. 

Yes. 

But do you think that any one is happy who is in the condi- 
tion of a slave, and who cannot do what he likes? 

I should think not indeed, he said. 

And if: your father and mother love you, and desire that you 
should he happy, no one can doubt that they are very ready to 
promote your happiness. 

Certainly, he replied. 

- And do they then permit you to do what yon like, and never 
rebuke you or hinder you from doing what you desire ? 

Yes, indeed, Socrates; there are a great many things which 
they hinder me from doing. 

What do you mean? I said. Do they want you to he happy, 
208 and yet hinder you from doing what you like? — for ex- 

ample, if you want to mount one of your father’s chariots, 
and take the reins at a race, they will not allow you to do that; 
they will prevent you? 

Certainly, he said, they will not allow me to do that. 

Whom then will they allow? 

There is a charioteer, whom my father pays for driving. 

And do they trust a hireling more than you? and may he do 
what he likes with the horses? and do they pay him for this? 

They do. 

But I dare say that you may take the whip and guide the 
mule-cart if you like ;— they will permit that ? 

Permit me! no they won't. 

Then, I said, may no one use the whip to the mules? 

Yes, he said, the muleteer. 

And is he a slave or a free man? 

A slave, he said. 

And do they esteem a slave of more value than you who are 
their son? And do they intrust their property to him rather 
thau to you? and allow him to do what he likes, when you 
may not? Auswer me now: Are you your own master, or do 
they not even allow that? 

Nay, he said; of course they do not allow that. 

Then you have a master? 

Yes, my tutor; there he is. 

And is he a slave ? 

To be sure, he is our slave, he replied. 

Surely, I said, this is a strange thing, that a free man should 
be governed by a slave. And what does he do with you? 
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He takes me to my teachers. if 


You don’t mean to say that your teachers also rule over 
you? 

Of course they do. 

Then I must say that your father is pleased to infliet many 
lords and masters on you. But at any rate when you go home 
to your mother, she will let you have your own way, and will 
not interfere with your happiness; her wool, or the pieee of 
eloth she is weaving, are at your disposal : I am sure that there 
is nothing to hinder you from touching her wooden spathe, or 
her comb, or any other of her spinning implements. 

Nay, Sverates, he replied, laughing; vot only does she hinder 
me, hut I should be beaten, if I were to touch one of them. 

Well, I said, that is amazing. And did you ever behave ill 
to your father or your mother ? 

No, indeed, he replied. 

But why then are they so terribly anxious to prevent you 
from being happy, and doing as you like? — keeping you all 
day long in subjeetion to another, and, in a word, doing nothing 
which you desire ; so that you have no good, as would appear, 
ont of their great possessions, which are under the eontrol 209 
of anyhody rather than of you, and have no use of your 
own fair person, which is committed to the eare of a shepherd ; 
while you, Lysis, are master of nobody, and can do nothing ? 

Why, he said, Socrates, the reason is that I am not of age. 

I doubt whether that is the real reason, J said: for as far as 
that goes, I should imagine that your father Democrates, aud 
your mother, do permit you to do many things already, and do 
not wait until you are of age: for example, if they want any- 
thing read or written, you, I presume, would be the first per) 
son in the house who is summoned by them. — 

Very true. 

And you would be allowed to write or read the letters in any 
order which you please, or take up the lyre and tune the notes, 
and play with the fingers, or strike with the plectrum, exactly 
as you please, and neither father nor mother would interfere 
with you.» 

That is true, he said. 

Then what ean be the reason, Lysis, I said, why they allow 
you to do the one and not the other ? 

I suppose, he said, that the reason is that I understand the 
one, and not the other. 
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Yes, my dear youth, I said, the reason is not any deficiency 
-of years, but a deficiency ‘of knowledge ; and whenever your 
father thinks that you are wiser than he is, he will instantly 
commit himself and his possessions to you. 

That I believe. 

Aye, I said; and about your neighbor, too, does not the same 
rule hold as about your father? If he is satisfied that you know 
more of housekeeping than he does, will he continue to admiu- 
ister his affairs himself, or will he commit them to you? 

I think that he will commit them to me. 

And will not the Athenian people, too, intrust their affairs 
to you when they see that you have wisdom enough for this ? 

Yes. 3 

Now, I said, let me put a case. Suppose the great king to 
have an eldest son, who is the Prince of Asia; and you and I 

go to him and establish to his satisfaction that we are better 
cooks than his son, will he not intrust to us the prerogative of 
making soup, and putting in anything that we like while the 
\ boiling is going on, rather than to the Prince of Asia, who is 
his son? 

To us, clearly. 

And we shall be allowed to throw in salt by handfuls, 
whereas the son will not be allowed to put in as much as he 
can take up between his fingers ? 

Of course. 

Or suppose again that the son has bad eyes, will he aHow 
him, or will he not allow him, to touch his own eyes if he 
thinks that he has no knowledge of medicine ? 

210 He will not allow him. 
Whereas, if we are supposed to have a knowledge of 
medicine, he will allow us to open the eyes wide and sprinkle 
ashes upon them, because he supposes that we know what is 
best ? 

That is true. 

And everything in which we appear to him to be wiser than 
himself or his son he will commit to us ? 

That is very true, Socrates, he replied. 

Then now, my dear youth, I said, you perceive that in things 
which we know every one will trust us, — Hellenes and barba- 
rians, men and women, — and we may do as we please, and no 
one will like to interfere with us; and we are free, and mag- 
ters of others; and these things will be’ really ours, for we 
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shall tura them to our good. But in things of which we have 
no understanding, no one will trust us to do as seems good to 
us — they will hinder us as far as they can; and not only 
strangers, but father and mother, and the friend, if there be 
one, who is dearer still, will also hinder us; and we shall be 
subject to others; and these things will not be ours, for we 
shall turn them to no good. Do you admit that? 

He assented. 

And shall we ever be friends to others ? and will any others 
love us, in as far as we are useless to them? 

Certainly not. ;: 

Neither can your father or mother love you, nor can anybody 
love anybody else, in as far as they are useless to them? 

No. 

And therefore, my boy, if you are wise, all men will be your 
friends and kindred, for you will be useful and good; but if you 
are not wise, neither father, nor mother, nor kindred, nor any 
one else, will be your friends. And not having yet attained to 
wisdom, can you have high thoughts about that of which you 
have no thoughts ? 

How can I? he said. 

And you have no wisdom, for you require a teacher? 

True. 

And you are not conceited, having nothing of which to be 
conceited ? 

Indeed, Socrates, I think not. . 

When I heard him say this, I turned to Hippothales, and 
was very nearly making a blunder, for I had a mind to say to 
him: That is the way, Hippothales, in which you should talk 
to your beloved, humbling and lowering him, and not as you do, 
puffing bim up and spoiling him. But I saw that he was in 
great excitement and confusion at what had been said; and I 
remembered that, althongh he was in the neighborhood, he did 
not want to be seen by Lysis, so I thought better and re- 91, 
frained. 

In the mean time Menexenus came back and sat down in his 
place by Lysis; and Lysis, in a childish and affectionate man- 
ner, whispered privately in my ear, so that Menexenus should 
not hear: Do, Socrates, tell Menexenus what you have been 
telling me. 

Suppose that you tell him yourself, Lysis, I replied; for I 
am sure that you were attending. 
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That I was, he replied. 

Try, then, to remember the words, and be as exact as you 
can in repeating them to him, and if you have forgotten any- 
thing, ask me again the next time that you see me. 

I will be sure to do that, Socrates; but go on telling him 
something new, and let me hear, as long as I am allowed to 
stay. 

T certainly cannot refuse, I said, as you ask me; but then, 
as you know, Menexenus is very pugnacions, and therefere you 
must come to the rescue if he attempts te upset me. 

Yes, indeed, he said; he is véry pugnacious, and that is the 
reason why I want you te argue with him. 

That I may make a fool of myself ? 

No, indeed, he said; but that you may put him down. 

That is no easy matter, I replied; for he is a terrible fellow 
—a pupil of Ctesippus. And there is Ctesippus: do you see 
him ? 

Never mind, Socrates, yeu shall argue with him. 

Well, I suppose I must, I replied. 

Hereupen Ctesippus complained that we were talking in 
secret, and keeping the feast te ourselves. 

I shall be happy, I said, te let you have a share. Here is 
Lysis, who does not understand something that I was saying, 
and wants me to ask Menexenus, whe, as he thinks, will he 
able to answer. 

And why don’t you ask him ? he said. 

Very well, I said, I will ask him; and do you, Menexenus, 
answer. But first I must tell you that I am one who from my 
childhoed upward have set my heart upon a certain thing. Al] 
people have their fancies ; some desire horses, and others dogs ; 
and some are fond of geld, and others of honor. Now, I have 
ne violent desire of any of these things; but I have a passion 
for friends; and I would rather have a good friend than the 
best cock er quail in the world: I would even go further, and 
say than a horse or dog. Yea, by the deg of Egypt, I should 
912 greatly prefer a real friend to all the gold of Darius, or 

even to Darius himself: I am such a lover of friends as 
that. And when I see you and Lysis, at your early age, so 
easily possessed of this treasure, and so soon, he of you, and 
you of him, I am amazed and delighted, seeing that I myself, 
although J am now advanced in years, am so far from having 
made a similar acquisition, that I do not even know in what 
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way a friend is acquired. But this is the question which I 
want to ask you, as yon have experience: tell me then, when 
one loves another, is the lover or the beloved the friend; or 
may either be the friend? s 

Either, he said, may be the friend. 

Do you mean, I said, that if only one of them loves the 
other, they are mutual friends ? 

Yes, he said ; that is my meaning. 

But what if the lover is not loved in return? That isa 
possible case. * 

Yes. 

Or is, perhaps, even hated? for that is a fancy which lovers 
sometimes have. Nothing can exceed their love; and yet they 
imagine either that they are not loved in return, or that they 
are hated. Is not that true? 

Yes, he said, quite true. 

In that case, the one loves, and the other is loved? 

Yes. 

Then which is the friend of which? Is the lover the friend 
of the beloved, whether he be loved in return, or hated; or is 
the beloved the friend; or is there no friendship at all on either 
side, unless they both love one another ? 

There would seem to be none at all. 

Then that is at variance with our former notion. Just now, 
both were friends, if one only loved; and now, unless they both 
love, neither is a friend. 

That appears to be true. 

Then no one is a friend to his friend who does not love in 
return ? 

I think not. 

Then they are not lovers of horses, whom the horses do not 
love in return; nor lovers of quails, nor of dogs, nor of wine, 
nor of gymnastic exercises, who have no return of love; no, 
nor of wisdom, unless wisdom loves them in return. Or per- 
haps they do love them, but they are not beloved by them ; 
and the poet was wrong who sings, — 


Happy the man to whom his children are dear, and steeds having single hoofs, 
and dogs of chase, and the stranger of another land.” 


I do not think that he was wrong. 
Then you think that he is right ? 
Yes. 
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Then, Menexenus, the conclusion is, that what is beloved 
may be dear, whether loving or hating: for example, very 
931 Young children, too young to love, or even hating their 

father or mother when they are punished by them, are 
never dearer to them than at the time when they are hating 
them. 

I think that is true, he said. 

Then on this view, not the lover, but the beloved, is the 
friend or dear one; and the hated one, and not the hater, is the 
enemy ? 

That is plain. 

Then many men are loved by their enemies, and hated by 
their friends, and are the friends of their enemies, and the 
énemies of their friends — that follows if the beloved is dear, 
and not the lover: but this, my dear friend, is an absurdity, or, 
I should rather say, an impossibility. 

That, Socrates, I believe to be true. 

But then, if not the enemy, the lover will be the friend of 
that which is loved ? 

True. 

And the hater will be the enemy of that which is hated ? 

Certainly. 

Yet there is no avoiding the admission in this, as in the pre- 
ceding instance, that a man may love one who ‘is not his friend, 
or who may be his enemy. ‘There are cases in which a lover 
loves, and is not loved, or is perhaps hated ; and a man may be 
the enemy of one who is not his enemy, and is even his friend: 
for example, when he loves that which does not hate him, or 
even hates that which loves him. 

That appears to be trne. 

But if the lover is not a friend, nor the beloved a friend, 
nor both together, what are we to say? Whom are we to call 
friends to one another? Do any remain? 

Indeed, Socrates, I cannot find any. 

But, O Menexenns! I said, may we not have been altogether 
wrong in our conclusions ? 

I am sure that we have been wrong, Socrates, said Lysis. 
And he blushed at his own words, as if he had not intended to 
speak, but the words escaped him involuntarily in his eager- 
ness ; there was no mistaking his attentive look while he was 
listening. 

I was pleased at the interest which was shown by Lysis, and 
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I waoted to give Menexenus a rest, 30 "T turned to him, and 
said, I think, Lysis, that what you say is true, and that we, if 
we had heen right, should never have gone so far wrong; let 
us proceed no further in this direction (for the road seems to 
be gettiug troublesome), but take the other in which the poets 
will be our guide; for they are to us in a manner the 214 
fathers and authors of wisdom, and they speak of friends 
in no light or trivial manner, but God himself, as they say, 
makes them and draws them to one another; and this they 
express, if I am not mistaken, in the following words : — 


“ God is ever drawing like towards like, and making them acquainted.” 


I dare say that you have heard those words. 

Yes, he said; I have. 

And have you not also met with the treatises of philosophers 
who say that like must love like? they are the people who go 
talking and writing about nature and the universe. 

That is true, he said. 

And are they right in saying that ? 

They may be. 

Perhaps, I said, about half right, or probably altogether right, 
if their meaning were rightly apprehended by us. For the 
more a had man has to do with a bad man, and the more 

early he is brought into contact with him, the more he will be 
likely to hate him, for he injures him, and injurer and injured 
cannot be friends. Js not that true? 

Yes, he said. 

Then one half of the saying is untrue, if the wicked are like 
one another ? 

That is true. 

But people really mean, as I suppose, that the good are like 
one another, and friends to one another; and that the bad, as 
is often said of them, are never at unity with one another or 
with themselves, but are passionate and restless: and that 
which is at variance and enmity with itself is not likely to be 
in union or harmony with any other thing. Don’t you agree 
to that ? 

Yes, I do. 

Then, my friend, those who say that the like is friendly to 
the like mean to intimate, if I do not misapprehend, that the 
Bod only is the friend of the good, and of him only ; but that 
the evil never attains to any real friendship, either with good 
or evil. Do you agree? 
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He nodded assent. 

Then now we know how to answer the question, “ Who are 
friends?” for the argument supplies the answer, “That the 
good are friends.” 

Yes, he said, that is true. 

Yes, I replied; and yet I am not quite satisfied with this. 
Shall I tell you what I suspect? I will. Assnming that like, 
inasmuch as he is like, is the friend of like, and useful to him — 
or rather let me try another way of putting the matter: Can 
like do any good or harm to like which he conld not do to 
himself, or suffer anything from his like which he would not 
215 suffer from himself? And if neither can be of any use 
to the other, how can they be loved by one another? Can 
they now? 

They cannot. 

And can he who is not loved be a friend ? 

Certainly not. 

But say that the like is not the friend of the like in as far as 
he is like; still the good may be the friend of the good in as 
far as he is good. 

True. 

But then again, will not the good, in as far as he is good, be 
sufficient for himself? And he who is sufficient wants nothin 
— that is implied in the word sufficient ? ‘ 

Of course not. 

And he who wants nothing will desire nothing ? 

He will not. 

Neither can he love that which he does not desire ? 

He cannot. 

And he who loves not is not a lover or friend ? 

Clearly not. 

What place then is there for friendship, if, when absent, good 
men have no desire of one another (for when alone they are 
sufficient for themselves), and when present have no use of one 
another? How can such persons ever be induced to value one 
another ? . 

They cannot. i 

And friends they cannot bé, unless they value one another? 

Very true. 

But see now, Lysis, how we are being deceived in all this; 
are we not entirely wrong ? 

How is that ? he said. 
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Have I not heard some one say, as I*just now recollect, that 
the like is the greatest enemy of the like, the good of the good ? 
——and in fact he quoted the authority of Hesiod, who says, 
“That potter quarrels with potter, bard with bard, beggar with 
beggar ; ” and of all other things he also says, “ That of neeessity 
the most like are most full of envy, strife, and hatred of one 
another, and the most unlike of friendship. For the poor man 
is compelled to he the friend of the rich, and the weak requires 
‘the aid of the strong, and the sick man of the physician ; every 
one who knows not has to love and court him who knows.” 
And indeed he went on to say in grandiloquent language, that 
the idea of friendship existing between similars is not the truth, 
but the very: reverse of the truth, and that the most opposed 
are the most friendly; for that everything desires not like but’ 
unlike: for example, the dry desires the moist, the cold the 
hot, the bitter the sweet, the sharp the blunt, the void the full, 
the full the void, and so of all other thiugs ; for the opposite is 
the food of the opposite, whereas like reeeives nothing 216 
from like. And I thought that he was a eharming man 
who said this, and that he spoke well. What do the rest of 
you say? 

I should say, at first hearing, that he is right, said Me- 
nexenus. 

Then are we to say that the greatest friendship is of op- 
posites ? 

Exactly. 

Yes, Menexenus; but will not that be a monstrous answer? 
and will not the all-wise eristics be down upon us in triumph, 
and ask, fairly enough, whether love is not the very opposite 
of hate? and what answer shall we make to them? must we 
not admit that they speak truly? 

That we must. : 

They will ask whether the enemy is the friend of the friend, 
or the friend the friend of the enemy ? 

Neither, he replied. 

Well, but is a just man the friend of the unjust, or the tem- 
perate of the intemperate, or the good of the had? 

I do not see how that is possible. 

And yet, I said, if friendship goes by contraries, the contra- 
ries must be friends. 


They must. P 
Then neither like and like nor unlike and unlike are friends. 
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I suppose uot. 

And yet there is a further consideration: may not all these 
notions of friendship be erroneous? but still may there not be 
cases in which that which is neither good nor bad is the friend 
of the good? 

How do you mean ? he said. 

Why really, I said, the truth is that I don’t know; but my 
head is dizzy with thinking of the argument, and therefore I 
hazard the conjecture, that the beautiful is the friend, as the old 
proverb says. Beauty is certainly a soft, smooth, slippery 
thing, and therefore of a nature which easily slips in and 
permeates our souls. And TI further add that the good is the 
beautiful. You will agree to that? 

Yes. 

This I say from a sort of notion that what is neither good 
nor evil is the friend of the beautiful and the good, and I will 
tell you why Iam inclined to think this: I assume that there 
are three principles —the good, the bad, and that which is 
neither good nor bad. What do you say to that? 

T agree. 

And neither is the good the friend of the good, nor the evil 
of the evil, nor the good of the evil, that the preceding ar- 
gument will not allow; and therefore the only alternative is — 
if there be such a thing as friendship or love at all — that what 
is neither good nor evil must be the friend, either of the good, 
or of that which is neither good nor evil, for nothing can be 
the friend of the bad. 

True. 

Nor can like be the friend of like, as we were just now 
saying. 

True. 

Then that which is neither good nor evil can have no friend 
which is neither good nor evil. 

That is evident. 

Then the good alone is the friend of that only which is 
neither good nor evil. 

217 That may be assumed to be certain. 

And does not this seem to put us iu the right way? 
Just remark, that the body which is in health requires neither 
medical nor any other aid, but is well enough; and the healthy 
man has no love of the physician, because he is in health. 

He has none. 
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But the sick loves him, because he is sick ? 

Certainly. 

And sickness is an evil, and the art of medicine a good and 
useful thing ? 

Yes. 

But the human body, viewed as a body, is neither good nor 
evil? 

True. 

And the body is compelled by reason of disease to court and 
make friends of the art of medicine ? 

Yes. 

Then that which is neither good nor evil becomes the friend 
of good, by reason of the presence of evil ? 

That is the inference. 

And clearly this must have happened before that which was 
neither good nor evil had become altogether corrupted with the 
element of evil, for then it would not still desire and love the 
good ; for, as we were saying, the evil cannot be the friend of 
the good. 

That is impossible. ; 

Further, I must observe that some substances are assimilated 
when others are present with them; and there are some which 
are not assimilated ; take, for example, the case of an ointment 
or color which is put on another substance. 

Very good. 

In such a case, is the substance which is anointed the same 
as the color or ointment ? 

What do you mean ? he said. 

This is what I mean, I said: Suppose that I were to cover 
yuur auburn locks with white lead, would they be really white, 
or would they only appear to be white? 

They would only appear to be white, he replied. 

And yet whiteness would be present in them. But that 
would not make them at all the more white, notwithstanding 
the presence of white in them— they would be neither white 
uor black. 

True. 

But when old age superinduces in them the same color, then 
they become assimilated, aud are white by the presence of 
white. 

Certainly. 

Now I want to know whether in all cases a substance is as- 
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similated by the presence of another substance; or must the 
presence be after a peculiar sort ? 

The latter, he said. 

Then that which is neither good nor evil may be in the 
presence of evil, and not be wholly evil, and that has happened 
before now ? 

True. 

Then when anything is in the presence of evil, but is not as 
yet evil, the presence of good arouses the desire of good in that 
218 thing ; but the presence of evil, which makes a thing evil, 
takes away the desire and friendship of the good; for that 
which was once both good and evil has now become evil only, 
and the good had no friendship with the evil? 

None. 

And therefore we say that those who are already wise, 
whether gods or men, are no longer lovers of wisdom; nor 
ean they be lovers of wisdom, who are ignorant to the extent 
of being evil, for no evil or ignorant person is a lover of wis- 
dom. There remain those who have the misfortune to be ig- 
norant, but are not yet hardened in their ignorance, or void of 
understanding, and do not as yet fancy that they’ know what 
they do not know: and therefore those who are the lovers of 
wisdom are as yet neither good nor bad. But the bad do not 
love wisdom any more than the good; for, as we have already 
seen, neither unlike is the friend of unlike, nor like of like. 
You remember that ? 

Yes, they both said. 

And so, Lysis and Menexenus, we have discovered the na- 
ture of friendship: there can be no doubt of that. Friendship 
is the love which the neither good nor evil has of the good, 
when the evil is present, either in the soul, or in the body, or 
any where. 

They both agreed and entirely assented, and for a moment I 
rejoiced and was satisfied like a huntsman whose prey is within 
his grasp. But then a suspicion came across me, and I fancied 
unaccountably that the conclusion was uutrue, and I felt pained, 
and said, Alas! Lysis and Menexenns, I am afraid that we 
have been grasping at a shadow. 

Why do you say that? said Menexenus. 

T am afraid, I said, that the argument about friendship is false: 
arguments, like men, are often pretenders. 

How is that? he asked. 
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Well, I said ; look at the matter in this way: a friend is the 
friend of some one. 

Certainly he is. 

And has he a motive and object in being a friend, or has he 
no motive and object ? 

- He has a motive and object. 

And is the object which makes him a friend dear to him, or 
neither dear nor hateful to him ? P 

I don’t quite follow you, he said. 

I do not wonder at that, I said. But perhaps, if I put the 
matter in another way, you will be able to follow me, and my 
own meaning will be clearer to myself. The sick man, as I 
was just now saying, is the friend of the physician, —is he 
not? ‘ 

Yes. 

And he is the friend of the physician because of disease, and 
for the sake of health ? 

Yes. 

And disease is an evil ? 

Certainly. 

And what of health? I said. Is that good or evil, or 
neither ? 

Good, he replied. 219 

And we were saying, I believe, that the body, being 
neither good nor evil, because of disease, that is to say 
because of evil is the friend of medicine, and medicine is a good: 
and medicine has entered into this friendship for the sake of 
health, and health is a good. 

True. 

And is health a friend, or not a friend ? 

A friend. : 

And disease is an enemy ? 

Yes. 

Then that which is neither good nor evil is the friend of the 
good becanse of the evil and hateful, and for the sake of the 
good and the friend ? 

That is clear. \ 

Then the friend is a friend for the sake of the friend, and 
because of the enemy ? 

That is to be inferred. 

Then at this point, my boys, let us take heed, and be on our 
guard against deceptions. I will no more say that the friend is 
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the friend of the friend, and the like of the like, which has 
been declared by us to be an impossibility ; but, in order that 
this new statement may not delude us, let us attentively ex- 
amine another point, which is this: medicine, as we were Say- 
ing, is a friend, or dear to us for the sake of health ? 

Yes. 

And health is algo dear ? 

Certainly. 

And if dear, then dear for the sake of something ? 

Yes. 

And surely this object must also be dear, as is implied in our 
previous admissions ? 

Yes. 

And that something dear involves something else dear? 

Yes. 

But then, proceeding in this way, we shall at last come to an 
end, and arrive at some first principle of friendship or dearness 
which is not capable of being referred to any other, for the sake 
of which, as we maintain, all other things are dear. 

Certainly. 

My fear is that all those other things, which, as we say, are 
dear for the sake of that other, are illusions and deceptions only, 
of which that other is the reality or true principle of friendship. 
Let me put the matter thus: Suppose the case of a great treas- 
ure (this may be a son, who is more precious to his father than 
all his other treasures); would not the father, who values his 
son above all things, value other things also for the sake of his 
son? J mean, for instance, if he knew that his son had drunk 
hemlock, and the father thought that wine would save him, he 
would value the wine? 

Certainly. 

And also the vessel which contains the wine? 

Certainly. 

But he does not therefore value the three measures of wine, 
or the earthen vessel which coutains them equally with his son ? 
Is not this rather the true state of the case? All this anxiety 
220 of his has regar| not to the means which are provided for 

the sake of an object, but to the object for the sake of which 
they are provided. And although we may often say that gold 
and silver are highly valued by us, that is not the truth; for 
the truth is that there is a further object, whatever that may be, 
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which we value most of all, and for the’sake of which gold and 
all our other possessions are acquired by us. Am I not right? 

Yes, certainly. 

And may not the same be said of the friend? That which is 
only dear to us for the sake of something else is improperly said 
to he dear, but the truly dear is that in which all these so-called 
dear friendships terminate. 

That, he said, appears to be true. 

And the truly dear or ultimate principle of friendship is not 
for the sake of any other or further dear. 

True. 

Then the notion is at an end that friendship has not any 
further object. But are we therefore to infer that the good is 
the friend ? 

That is my view. 

Then is the good loved for the sake of the evil? Let me put 
the case in this way: Suppose that of the three principles, good, 
evil, and that which is neither good nor evil, there remained 
only the good and the neutral, and that evil went far away, and 
in no way affected soul or body, nor ever at all that class of 
things which, as we say, are neithcr good nor evil in themselves ; 
would the good he of any use, or other than useless to us? 
For if there were nothing to hurt us any longer, we should ——~ 
have no need of anything that would do us good. Then would 
be clearly seeu that we did but love aud desire the good because 
of the evil, and as the remedy of the evil, which was the disease ; 
but if there had been no disease, there would have been no nee 
of a remedy. Is not this the nature of the good — to be loved 
because of the evil, by us who are between the two? but there 
is no use in the good for its own sake. 

I suppose that is true. 

Then the final principle of friendship, in which all other friend- 
ships which are relative only were supposed by us to terminate, 
is of another and a different nature from them. For they are 
called dear because of another dear or friend. But with the 
true friend or dear, the case is quite the reverse ; for that is 
proved to be dear because of the hated, and if the hated were 
away, the loved would no longer stay. 

That is true, he replied: at least, that is implied in the 
argument. 

But, O! will you tell me, I said, whether, if evil were to 
perish, we should hunger any more, or thirst any more, or have 
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‘any similar affection? Or may we suppose that hunger will re- 

991 main while men and animals remain, but not so as to be 
hurtful? And the same of thirst and the other affections, — 
that they will remain, but will not be evil because evil has per- 
ished? Or shall I say rather, that to ask what either would be 
or would not be has no meaning, for who can tell? This only 
we know, that in our present condition hunger may injure us, 
and may also benefit us. Is not that true ? 

Yes. 

And in like manner thirst or any similar desire may some- 
times be a good and sometimes an evil to us, and sometimes 
neither one nor the other? 

To be sure. 

But is there any reason why, because evil perishes, that 
which is not evil should also perish ? 

None. 

Then, even if evil perishes, the desires which are neither 
good nor evil will remain? 

That is evident. 

And must not a man love that which he desires and affects? 

He must. 

Then, even if evil perishes, there may still remain some ele- 
ments of love or friendship ? 

Yes. 

But not, if evil is the cause of friendship: for in that case 
nothing will be the friend of any other thing after the destruc- 
tion of evil; for the effect cannot remain when the cause is 
destroyed. 

True. 

And have we not been saying that the friend loves some- 
thing for a reason? and the reason was because of the evil 
which leads the neither good nor evil to love the good? 

Very true. 

But now our view is changed, and there must be some other 
cause of friendship ? 

T suppose that there must. 

May not the truth be that, as we were saying, desire is the 
cause of friendship; for that which desires is dear to that 
which is desired at the time of desire? and may not the other 
theory have been just a long story about nothing ? 

That is possibly true. 

But surely, I said, he who desires, desires that of which he 
is in want? 
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Yes. 5 

And that of which he is in want is dear to him ? 

True. 

And he is in want of that of which he is deprived ? 

Certainly. 

Then love, aud desire, and friendship would appear to be of 
the natural or congenial. That, Lysis and Menexenus, is the 
inference. 

They assented. 

Then if you are friends, you must have natures which are 
congenial to one another? 

Certainly, they both said. 

And I say, my boys, that no one who loves or desires 
another would ever have loved or desired or affected him, 299 
if he had not been in some way congenial to him, either 
in his soul, or in his character, or in his manners, or in his 
form. 

Yes, yes, said Menexenus. But Lysis was silent. 

Then, I said, the conclusion is, that what is of a congenial 
nature must be loved. 

That follows, he said. 

Then the true lover, and not the counterfeit, must be loved 
by his love. 

Lysis and Menexenns gave a faint assent to this; and Hip- 
pothales changed into all manner of colors with delight. 

Here, intending to revise the argument, I said: Can we 
point out any difference between the congenial and the like? 
For if that is possible, then I think, Lysis and Menexenus, 
there may be some sense in our argument about friendship. 
But if the congenial is only the like, how will you get rid of 
the other argument, of the uselessness of like to like in as far 
as they are like; for to say that what is useles: is dear, would 
be absurd? Suppose, then, that we agree to distinguish be- 
tween the congenial and the like — in the intoxication of argu- 
ment, that may perhaps be allowed. 

Very true. 

And shall we further say that the good is congenial, and 
the evil uncongenial to every one? Or again, that the evil is 
eongeuial to the evil, and the good to the good; or that which 
is neither good nor evil to that which is neither good nor evil. 

They agreed to the latter alternative. 

Then, my boys, we have again fallen into the old discarded 
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That appears to be true. a 
But Aae if we say that the congenial is the same as the 


good, in that case the good will only be the friend of the good. 

True. - 

But that too was a position of ours which, as you will re- 
member, has been already refuted by ourselves. 

We remember. 

Then what is to be done? Or rather is there anything to 
be done?) I can only, like the wise men who argue in courts, 
sum up the arguments. If neither the beloved, nor the lover, 
nor the like, uor the unlike, nor the good, nor the congenial, 
nor any other of whom we spoke — for there were such a num- 
ber of them that I can’t remember them — if, I say, none of 
these are friends, I know not what remains to be said. 

Here I was going to invite the opinion of some older’ 
223 2 : 
person, when suddenly we were interrupted by the tutors 
of Lysis and Menexenus, who came upon us like an evil appa- 
rition with their brothers, and bade them go home, as it was 
getting late. At first, we and the bystanders drove them off; 
but afterwards, as they would not mind, and only went on 
shouting in their barbarous dialect, and got angry, and kept 
calling the b»ys, — they appeared to us to have been drinking 
rather too much at the Hermaea, which made them difficult to 
mauage, — we fairly gave way and broke up the company. 

I said, however, a few words to the boys at parting: O 
Menexenus and Lysis, will not the bystanders go away, and 
say, “ Here is a jest; you two boys, and I, an old boy, who 
would fain be one of you, imagine ourselves to be friends, and 
we have not as yet been able to discover what is a friend! ” 
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Lysimacuus, the son of Aristides the Just, and Melesias, the 
son of the elder Thucydides, two aged men, who live together, are 
desirous of cducating their sons in the best manner. Their own 
education, as often happens with the sons of great men, has been 
neglected ; and they are resolved that their children shall have more 

_ care takea of them, than they received themselves at the hands of 
their fathers. 

At their request, Nicigs and Laches have accompanied them to 
see a man named Stesilaus fighting in heavy armor. ‘The two fa- 
thers ask the two generals what they think of this exhibition, and 
whether they would advise that their sons should acquire the accom- 
plishment. Nicias and Laches are quite willing to give their opin- 
ion; but they suggest that Socrates should be invited to take part 
in the consultation. He is a stranger to Lysimachus, but is after- 
wards recognized as the son of his old friend Sophroniscus, with 
whom “he never had a difference to the hour of his death.” Socra- 
tes is also known to Nicias, to whom he had introduced the excellent 
Damon, musician and Sophist, as a tutor for his son, and to Laches, 
who had witnessed his heroic behavior at the battle of Delium. (Cp. 
Symp: 221.) 

Socrates, as he is younger than either Nicias or Laches, prefers to 
wait until they have delivered their opinions, which they give in a 
characteristic manner. WNicias, the tactician, is very much in favor 
of the new art, which he describes as the gymnastics of war — use- 
ful when the ranks are formed, and still more useful when they are 
broken; creating a general interest in military studies, and greatly 
adding to the appearance of the soldier in the ficld. Laches, the 
blunt warrior, is of opinion that such an art is not knowledge, and 
cannot he of any value, because the Lacedaemonians, those great 
masters of arms, neglect it. His own experience in actual service 
has taught him that these pretenders are useless and ridiculous. 
This man Stesilaus has been seen by him on board ship making a 
very sorry exhibition of himself. The possession of the art will 
make the coward rash, and subject the courageous, if he chance to 
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make a slip, to invidious remarks. And now let Socrates be taken 
into counsel. As they differ he must decide. 

Socrates would rather not decide the question by a plurality of 
votes: in such a serious mattcr as the education of a friend’s chil- 
dren, he would rather consult the one skilled person who has had 
masters, and has works to show as eviderices of his skill. This is 
not himself; for he has never been able to pay the Sophists for in- 
structing him, and has never had the wit to do or discover any- 
thing. But Nicias and Laches are older and richer than he is: they 
have had teachers, and perhaps have made discoveries; and he 
would have trusted them entirely, if they had not been diametrically 
opposed. 

Lysimachus here proposes to resign the argument into the hands 
of the younger part of the company, as he is old, and has a bad 
memory. He earnestly requests Socrates to remain, — in this show- 
ing, as Nicias says, how little he knows the man, who will certainly 
not go away until he has cross-examined the company about their 
past lives. Nicias has often submitted to this process; and Laches 
is quite willing to learn from Socrates, because his actions, in the 
true Dorian mode, correspond to his words., 

Socrates proceeds: We might ask who are our teachers? But 
a better and more thorough way of examining the question will be 
to .ask, “ What is Virtue?” -—0or rather, to restrict the inquiry to 
that part of virtue which is concerned with the use of weapons, 
—‘ What is Courage?” Laches thinks that he knows this: (1) 
‘“ He is courageous who remains at his post.” But some nations fight 
flying, after the manner of Aeneas in Homer; or as the heavy-armed 
Spartans also did at the battle of Plataea. (2) Socrates wants a 
more general definition, not only of military courage, but of couraye 
of all sorts, both amid pleasures and pains. Laches replies that this 
universal courage is endurance. But courage is a good thing, and 
mere eudurance may be hurtful and injurious. Therefore (3) the 
element of intelligence must be added. But then again unintelli- 
gent endurance may often be more courageous than the intelligent — 
the. bad than the good. How is this contradiction to be solved ? 
Socrates and Laches are not set “to the Dorian mode” of words 
and actions; for their words are all confusion, although their actions 
are courageous. Still they must “eudure” in an argument abont 
endurance. Laches is very willing, and is quite sure that he knows 
what courage is if he could only tell. 

Nicias is now appealed to; and in reply he offers a definition which 
he has heard from Socrates himself, to the effect that (1) “ Courage 
is intelligence.” Laches derides this; and Socrates inquires, “ What 
sort of intelligence?” to which Nicias replies, “Intelligence of 
things terrible.” “But every man knows the things to be dreaded 
in his own art.” “No they do not. They may predict results, but 
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cannot tell whether they are really terrible; only the courageous 
man cau do that.” Laches draws the inference that the courage- 
ous man is either a soothsayer or a god. 

Again, in Nicias’ way of speaking, the term “ courageous ” must 
be denied to animals or children, because they do not know the dan- 
ger. Against this inversion of the ordinary use of language Laches 
reclaims, but is in some degree mollified by a compliment to his own 
courage. Still, he does not like to see an Athenian statesman and gen- 
eral descending to sophistries of this sort. Socrates resumes the argu- 
ment. Courage has been defined to be intelligence or knowledge . 
of the terrible; and courage is not all virtue, but only one of the 
virtues. The terrible is in the future, and therefore the knowledge 
of the terrible is a knowledge of the future. But there can be no 
knowledge of future good or evil separated from a knowledge of the 
good and evil of the past or present; that is to say, of all good and: 
evil. Courage, therefore, is the knowledge of good and evil gener- 
ally. But he who has the knowledge of good and evil geuerally, 
mast not only have courage, but also temperance, justice, and every 
cther virtue. Thus, a single virtue would be the same as all virtues. 
(Cp. Protagoras, 350 foll.) And after all, the two generals, and Soc- 
rates, the hero of Delinm, are still in ignorance of the nature of 
courage. They must go to school again, hoys, old men, and all. 

Some points of resemblance, and some points of difference, appear 
in the Laches when compared with the Charmides and Lysis. 
There is less of poetical and simple beauty, and more of dramatic 
interest and power. ‘hey are richer in the externals of the scene ; 
the Laches has more play and development of character. In the 
Lysis and _Charmides the youths are the central figures, and frequent 
allusions are made to the place of meeting, which is a palaestra. 
Here the place of meeting, which is also a palaestra, is quite forgot- 
ten, and the boys play a subordinate part. The séance is of old 
and elder men, of whom Socrates is the youngest. 

First is the aged Lysimachus, who may be compared with Cepha- 
lus in the Republic, and, like him, withdraws from the argument. 
Melesias, who is only his shadow, also subsides into silence. Both 
of them have been ill-educated, as is shown in a striking manner by 
the circumstance that Lysimachus, the friend of Sophroniscus, has 
never heard of the fame of Socrates, his son; they belong to differ- 
ent circles. The characters of the two generals, Nicias and Laches, 
are first indicated by their opinions on the exhibition of the man 
fighting in heavy armor. The more thoughtful Nicias is quite ready 
to accept the new art, which Laches treats in the spirit of ridicule, 
and seems to think that this, or any other military question, may he 
settled by asking, “What do the Lacedaemonians say to this?” 
The one clearly inclines to tactics and arts of fence; the other is 
an enemy to innovation, and relies on native courage. It is to be 
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noted that one of them is supposed to be a hearer of Socrates ; the 
other is only acquainted with his actions, Laches is the admirer of 
the Dorian mode; and into his mouth the remark is put that there 
are some persons who, never having been taught, are better than 
those who have. 

In the discussion of the main thesis of the Dialogue, — “ What is 
Courage?” the antagonism of the two characters is still more clearly 
bronght ont; and in this, as in the preliminary question, the truth is 
paried between them. Gradually, and not without difficulty, Laches 
issmade to pass on from the more popular to the more philosophical ; 
it has never occurred to him that there was any other conrage than 
that of the soldier ; and only by an effort of the mind can he frame 
a general notion at all. No sooner has this general notion been 
formed than it evanesces before the dialectic of Socrates; and Nicias 
appears from the other side with the Socratic doctrine, that courage 
is knowledge. But to this Socrates himself replies, that knowledge 
is of past, present, and future, and such a definition of virtue would 
make courage equivalent to all virtue. In this part of the Dialogue 
the contrast between the mode of cross-examination which is prac- 
ticed by Laches and by Socrates, and the manner in which the defi- 
nition of Laches is made to approximate to that of Nicias, are well 
worthy of attention. 

Thus, with some intimation of the connection and unity of virtue 
and knowledge, we arrive at no distinct result. The two aspects of 
courage are never harmonized. The knowledge which in the Pro- 
tagoras is explained as the faculty of estimating pleasures and pains 
is here lost"in an unmeaning and transcendental conception. Yet 
several true intimations of the nature of courage are allowed to 
appear: (1) That courage is moral as well as physical; (2) That 
true courage is inseparable from knowledge, and yet (3) is based on 
a sort of natural instinct. aches exhibits one aspect of courage ; 
Nicias the other. The perfect image and harmony of both is only 
realized in Socrates himself. 


LACHES, OR COURAGE. 
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PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 


Lysimacuus, son of Aristides. Nicras. 
MeEtzstas, son of Thucydides. Lacugs. 
Tuerr Sons. Socratszs, 


Lys. Wee have seen the exhibition of the man fight- Steph. 
ing in armor, Nicias and Laehes, but we did 178 
not tell you at the time the reason why my friend Melesias 
and I asked you to go with us and see him. I think that we 
may as well confess this, for we certainly ought not to have 
any reserve with you. The reason was, that we were intend- 
ing to ask your advice. Some laugh at the very notion of 
advising others, and when they are asked will not say what 
they think. They guess at the wishes of the person who asks 
them, and answer aecording to his, and not according to their 
own opinion. But as we know that you are good judges, and 
will say exactly what you think, we have taken you into our 
vounsels. And the matter about which Iam making all this 
prefaee is just this: Melesias and I have two sons; that is his 
son, and he is named Thucydides, after his grandfather ; 179 
and this is mine, who is also called, after his grandfather, 
Aristides. Now, we are resolved to take the greatest eare of 
the youths, and not to Jet them run about as they like, which 
is too often the way with the young, when they are no longer: 
children, hut to begin at once and do the utmost that we can 
for them. And knowing that you have sons of your own, we 
thought that you were most likely to have attended to their 
training and improvement, and, if you have not, we may re- 
mind you that you ought to have attended to them, and would 
invite you to assist us in the fulfillment of a common duty. J 
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will tell you, Nicias and Laches, even at the risk of being te- 
dious, how we came to think of this. Melesias and 1 live 
together, and our two sons live with us; and now, as I was 
saying at first, we are going to confess to you. Both of us 
often talk to the lads about the many noble deeds which our 
fathers did in war and peace — in the management of the allies, 
and also of the affairs of the city; but neither of us has any 
deeds of his own which he can show. Now we are somewhat 
ashamed of this contrast being seen by them, and we blame our 
fathers for letting us be spoiled in the days of our youth, while 
they were occupied with the concerns of others; and this we 
point out to the lads, and tell them that they will not grow up to 
~honor if they are rebellious and take no pains about themselves ; 
but that if they take pains they may, perhaps, become worthy 
of the names which they bear. They, on their part, promise 
to comply with our wishes; and our care is to discover what 
studies or pvvsuits are likely to be most improving to them. 
Some one told us of this art of using weapous, which, he said, 
—was an excellent accomplishment for a young man to learn; 
and he praised the man whose exhibition you have seeu, and 
told us to go and see him. And we determined to go, and 
to get you to accompany us, aud if you did not object, we 
thought that we would take counsel with you about the educa- 
tion of our sons. That is the matter about which we wanted 
to talk with you; and we hope that you will give us your opin- 
180 ion about this, and about any other studies or pursuits 
ee which may or may not be desirable for a young man to 
learn. Please to say whether you object to our proposal. 

Nic. As far as I am concerned, Lysimachus and Melesias, I 
applaud your purpose, and will gladly assist you; aud I believe 
that you, Laches, will be equally glad. 

La. Certainly, Nicias; and I quite approve of the remark 
which Lysimachus made about his own father, and the father 
ut Melesias, and which is applicable, not only to them. but to 
us, and to every one who is occupied with public affairs. As 
he says, they are too apt to be negligent and careless of their 
own children and their private concerns. There is much truth 
in that remark of yours, Lysimachus. But why do you not 
consult our friend Socrates, instead of consulting us, about the 
education of the youths ? he is of*the same deme with you, and 

is always passing his time in places in which the youth have 
any noble study or pursuit, such as you are inquiring after. 
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Lys. Why, Laches, has Socrates ever attended to matters of 
this sort ? 

La, Certainly, Lysimachus. 

Nic. That I have the means of knowing as well as Laches 
for quite lately he supplied me with a teacher of music for my: 
sons, — Damon, the disciple of Agathocles, who is a most ac- 
complished man in every way, as well as a musician, and a 
companion of inestimable value for young men at their age. 

Lys. Those who have reached my age, Socrates and Nicias 
aud Laches, fall out of acquaintance with the young, because 
they are generally detained at home by old age; but I hope 
that you, O son of Sophroniscus, will let your fellow demesinen 
have the benefit of any advice which you are able to give them. 
And I have a claim upon you as an old friend of your father ; 
for I and he were always companions and friends, and to the 
hour of his death there never was a difference between us; and 
now it comes back to me, at the mention of your name, that I 
have heard these lads talking to one another at home, and often 
speaking of Socrates in terms of the highest praise ; but I 181 
have never thought to ask them whether the son of So- ~ — 
phroniscus was the person whom they meant. Tell me, my 
boy, whether this is the Socrates of whom you have often 
spoken ? 

Son. Certainly, father, this is he. 1, 

Lys. I am delighted to hear, Socrates, that. you maintain the 
name of your father, who was a most excellent man; and I 
further rejoice at the prospect of our family ties being renewed. 

La. Indeed, Lysimachus, you ought not to give him up; for 
I can assure you that I have seen him maintaining not only his 
father’s, but also his country’s name. He was my companion 
in the retreat from Delium, and I can tell you that if others 
had only been like him, the honor of our country would have 
been maintained, and the great defeat -would never have oc- 
curred. 

Lys. That is very high praise, which is given you, Socrates, 
by faithful witnesses and for deserts like these. And let me 
tell you the pleasure which I feel in hearing of your fame; and 
I hope that you will regard me as one of your best friends ; 
indeed you ought to have visited us long ago, and reckoned us 
among your friends ; but now, from this day forward, as we 
have at last found one another out, do as I say — come and 
make acquaintance with me, and with these young men, that ] 
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may continue your friend, as I was your father’s. I shall ex- 
pect you to do this, and shall venture to remind you. But 
what say you of the matter of which I was speaking — the art 
of fighting in armor? Is that a practice in which the lads 
may be advantageously instructed ? 

Soe. I will endeavor to advise you, Lysimachus, as far as I 
can in this matter, and also in every way will comply with your 
wishes ; but as J am younger and not so experienced, I think 
that I ought to hear what my elders have to say first, and to 
learn of them, and if I have anything to add, then J may ven- 
ture to give my opinion to them as well as to yon. Suppose, 
Nicias, that one of you speaks first. 

Mic. I have no objection, Socrates; and my opinion is that 
the acquirement of this art is in many ways useful to young 

~meu. There is an advantage in their being employed during 
their leisure hours in a way which tends to improve their 
182 bodily constitution, and not in the way in which young 
men are too apt to be employed. No sort of gymnastics 
could be harder exercise ; and this, and the art of riding, are 

~of all arts most befitting to a freeman; for they only who are 
thus traiued in the use of implements of war are trained in the 
conflict which is set hefore us, or in that on which the conflict 
turns. Moreover, in actual battle this sort of acqnirement will 

be of some use, when you have to fight in a line with a num- 

ber of others; and will be of the greatest use when the ranks 

are broken and you have to fight singly; either in pursuit, 
when you are attacking some one who is defending himself, or 

in flight, when you have to defend yourself against an assailant. 
Certainly he who possessed the art could not meet with any 
harm at the hands of a single person, or perhaps of several; 

aud in any case he would havea great advantage. Further, 

this sort of skill inclines a man to other noble lessons ; for 
every ian who has l¢arned how to fight in arms will desire to 
learn the proper arrangement of an army, which is the sequel 

of the lesson: and when he has learned this, and his ambition 

is once fired, he will go on to learn the complete art of the 
general. There is no difficulty in seeing that the knowledge 

and practice of other military arts will be useful and valuable 

to a man; and this lesson may be the beginning of them. Let 

me add a further advantage, which is by no means a slight 
one, — that this science will make any man a great deal more 
valiant and self-possessed in the field. Aud I will not disdain 
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to mention, what to some may appear to be a small matter, 
that he will make a better appearance at the right time ; that 
is to say, at the time when his appearance will strike terror 
into his enemies. My opinion then, Lysimachus, is, as I say, 
that the youths should be instructed in this art, and for the 
reasons which I have given. But I shall he very glad to hear 
Laches, if he has another view. 

La. I should not like to say, Nicias, that any kind of 
knowledge is not to be learned; for all knowledge appears to 
be a good: and if, as Nicias and as the teachers of it affirm, 
this art of fence is really a species of knowledge, then it ought 
to be learned; bnt if not, and if those who profess it are de- 
ceivers only ; or if it be knowledge, but not of a valuable sort ; 
then what is the use of learning it? I say this, because I 183 
think that if it had been really valuable, the Laccdaemo- 
nians, whose whole life is passed in finding out and practicing 
the arts which give them an advantage over other nations in war, 
would have discovered this one. And even if they had not, still 
these professors of the art would certainly not have failed to dis- 
cover that of all the Hellenes the Lacedaemonians have the 
greatest interest in such matters, and that a master of the art 
who was honored among them would have been sure to have 
made his fortune among other nations, just as a tragic poet would 
who is honored among ourselves ; which is the reason why he who 
fancies that he can write a tragedy does not go on « peregrina- 
tion into the neighboring states, but rushes hither straight, and 
exhibits at Athens; and this is uatural. Whereas I perceive 
that these fighters in armor regard Lacedaemon as a sacred in- 
violable territory, which they do not touch with the pvint of 
their foot; but they make a circuit of the neighboring states, 
and would rather exhibit to any others than to the Spartans ; 
and particularly to those who would themselves acknowledge 
that they are by no means first-rate in the arts of war. Fur- 
ther, Lysimachus, I have encountered a good many of tle-e 
geutlemen in actual service, and have taken their measure, 
which I can give you at once; for none of these masters of 
fence has ever been distinguished in war, — there has been a 
sort of fatality about this: whereas, in all other arts, the men 
of note have been always those who have practiced the art; 
but these appear to be a most unfortunate exception. For ex- 
ample, this very Stesilaus, whom you and I have just witnessed 
exhibiting in all that crowd and making such great profcssions of 
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his powers, I have seen at another time making, in sober trath, 
an involuntary exhibition of himself, which was a far better 
spectacle. He was a marine on board a ship, which struck a 
transport vessel, and was armed with a, weapon, half spear, half 
scythe, the singularity of which was worthy of the singularity of 
the man. To make a long story short, I will only tell you 
what happened to this notable invention of the scythe-spear. 
He was fighting, and the scythe end caught in the rigging of 
the other ship, and stuck fast; and he tugged, but was unable 
to get his weapon free. The two ships were passing one an- 
other. He first ran along his own ship holding on to the spear ; 
but as the other ship passed by and drew him after as be was 
holding on, he let the spear slip through his band until he re- 
tained only the end of the handle. The people in the 
transport clapped their hands, and laughed at his ridicu- 
lous figure; and when some one threw a stcne, which fell on 
the deck at his feet, and he quitted his hold of the scythe-spear, 
the crew of his own trireme also burst ont laughing; they 
could not refrain when they beheld the weapon waving in the 
air, suspended from the transport. Now I do not deny that 
there may be something in such an art, as Nicias asserts: but 
I tell you my experience, and, as I said at first, my opinion is, 
that whether this be an art which is of some slight advantage, 
or not an art at all, but only an imposition; in either case there 
is no use in such an acquirement. For my opinion is, that if 
the professor of this art be a coward, he will be likely to be- 
come rash, and his character will be only more notorious; or if 
he be brave, and fail ever so little, other men will be on the 
watch, and he will be greatly traduced: for there is a jealousy 
of such pretenders; and unless a man be preéminent in valor, 
he cannot help heing ridiculous, if he says that he has this skill 
in weapons. Such is my judgment, Lysimachus, of the desir- 
ableuess of this art; but, as I said at first, ask Socrates, and do 
not let him go until he has given you his opinion of the matter. 
Lys. Jam going to ask this favor of you, Socrates; as is 
the more necessary because the two doctors disagree, aud some 
one is needed to decide between them. Had they agreed, this 
might not have been required. But as Laches has voted one 
way and Nicias another, I should like to hear with which of 
our two friends you agree. 
Soc. What, Lysimachus, are you for going by the opinion of 
the majority ? 
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Lys. Why, yes, Socrates ; what other way is there ? 

Soe. And would you agree in that, Melesias? If you were 
deliberating about the gymaastic training of your son, would 
you follow the advice of the majority of us, or the opinion of 
the one who hhad_been_trained and exercised under a skillful &—" 
master ? 

Mel. I should take the advice of the latter, Socrates; as 
would he reasonable. . 

Soc. His one vote would be worth more than the vote of all 
us four ? 

Mel. Certainly. 

Soc. And for this reason, as I imagine, — hecause a good 
decision is based on knowledge and not on numbers ? 

Mel. To be sure. 

Soc. Must we not then first of all ask, whether there is 185 
any one of us who has knowledge in that about which we 
are deliberating? If there is, let us take his advice, though he 
be one only, and not mind the others; if there is not, let us seek 
further counsel. Is this a slight matter about which you and 
Lysimachus are deliberating? Are you not risking the great- 
est of your possessions? For children are your riches; and 
upon their turning out well or ill will depend the whole order ~— 
of their father’s house. 

Mel. That is true. 

Soc. Great care, then, is required in the matter ? 

Mel. Certainly. 

Soc. Suppose, as I was just now saying, that we were con- 
sidering, or wanting to consider, who was the best trainer. ¢ 
Should we not decide in his favor who knew and had practicedy—/ 
the art, and had the best teachers ? 

Mel. I think that we should. 

Soc. But would there not arise a prior question about the 
nature of the art of which we want to find the masters? 

Mel. I do not understand. 

Soc. Let me try to make my meaning plainer then. I do 
not think that we have as yet decided what that is about which 
we are consulting, when we ask which of us is skilled in that, 
and which of us has or has not had a teacher of the art. 

Nic. Why, Socrates, is not the question whether young men 
ought or ought not to learn the art of fighting in armor? 

Soe. Yes, Nicias; but there is also a prior question, which I 
may illustrate in this way: When a person considers about 
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applying a medicine to the eyes, would you say that he is con- 
sulting about the medicine or abont the eyes ? 

Nie. About the eyes. 

Soc. And when he considers if he shall set a bridle on a 

horse, he thinks of the horse and not of the bridle ? 

Nic. True. 

Soc. And in a word, when he considers anything for the 
sake of another‘thing, he thinks of the end and not of the means ? 

Nic. Certainly. 

Soc. And when you call in an adviser, you should see 
whether he is skillful in the accomplishment of the end which 
you have in view, as well as of the means? 

Nic. Most true. 

Soc. And at present we have in view some kind of knowl- 
edge, the end of which is the soul of youth ? 

Nic. Yes. 

Soc. The question is, Which of us is skillful or successful in 
the treatment of the soul, and which of us has had good 
teachers ? 

La. Well but Socrates; did you never observe that some 
persons, who have had no teachers, are more skillful than those 
who have, in some things ? 

Soc. Yes, Laches, I have observed that; but you would not 
be very willing to trust them if they only professed to be mas- 
1g¢ ‘rs of their art, unless they could show some proof of 

their skill or excellence in one or more works. 

La. That is true. 

Soc. And therefore, Laches and Nicias, as Lysimachus and 

~Melesias, in their anxiety to improve the minds of their sons, 
have asked our advice about them, we too should inform them 
who our teachers were, if we say that we have any, and prove 
“ them to be men of merit and experienced trainers of the minds 
of youth and really our teachers. Or if any of us says that he 
—has no teacher, but that he has warks to show of his own; then 
he should point out to them, what Athenians or strangers, bond 
~or free, he is generally acknowledged to have improved. But 
if he can show neither teachers nor works, then they should ask 
him to look out for others; and not to run the risk of spoiling 
the childreu of friends, which is the most formidable accusation 
that can be brought against any one by his near and dear rela- 
tions. As for myself, Lysimachus and Melesias, I am the first 
( to confess that I have never had a teacher; although I have 
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always from my earliest youth desired fo have one. But I am 
too poor to give money to the Sophists, who are the only pro- 
fessors of moral improvement; and to this day I have never 
been able to discover the art myself, though I should not be 
surprised if Nicias or Laches may have learned or discovered 
it; tor they are far wealthier than I am, and may therefore- 
have learnt of others. And they are older too; so that they 
have had more time to make the discovery. And I really he- 
lieve that they are able to educate a man; for unless they had 
been confident in their own knowledge, they would never have 
spoken thus decidedly of the pursuits which are advantageous 
or hurtful to a young man. I repose confidence in both of 
them; but I do not understand why they differ from oue 
another. And therefore, Lysimachus, as Laches suggests that 
you should detain me, and not let me go until I have answered, 
J in turn earnestly beseech and advise you to detain Laches and 
Nicias, and question them. I would have you say to them: 
Socrates says that he has no knowledge of the matter, and that 
he is unable to decide which of you speaks truly ; neither dis- 
coverer or student is he of anything of the kind. But you, 
Laches and Nicias, should either of yon tell us who is the most 
skillful educator whom you have ever known; and whether you 
invented the art yourselves, or learned of another; and if 187 
you learned, who were your respective teachers, and who 
were their brothers in the art; and then, if you are too much 
occupied in politics to teach us yourselves, let us go to them, 
and present them with gifts, or make interest with them, or 
both, in the hope that they may be indnced to take charge of 
all our families, in order that they may uot grow up inferior, and 
disgrace their ancestors. But if you are yourselves original 
discoverers in that field, give us some proof of yonr skill. Who 
are they who, having been inferior persons, have become onter) 
your care good and noble? For if this is your first attempt a 
education, there is a danger that you may be tryiug the experi- 
ment, not on the “ vile corpus”. of a Carian slave, but on your 
own sons, or the sons of your friend; and as the proverb says, 
“Break the large vessel in learning to make pots.’ Tell us 
then, what qualities you claim or do not claira. Make them 
tell you this, Lysimachus, and do not let them off. 

Zys. I very much approve of the words of Socrates, my 
friends ; but you, Nicias and Laches, must determine whether you 
will be questioned, and give an explanation about matters of 
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this sort. Assuredly, I and Melesias would be greatly pleased 
to hear you answer the questions which Socrates asks, if you 
will: for I hegan by saying that we took you into our counsels 
“because we thought you would he likely to have attended to the 
subject, especially as you have children who, like our own, are 
~nearly of an age to be educated. Suppose, then, if you have no 
oojection, that you take Socrates into partnership; and do you 
and he ask and answer one another's questions: for, as he has 
well said, we are deliberating about the most important of our con- 
cerns. I hope that you will see fit to comply with our request. 

Nic. I see very clearly, Lysimachus, that you have only 
known Socrates’ father, and have no acquaintance with Socrates 

—himself: at_least, you can only have known him when he was a 
child, and may have met him among his fellow-tribesmen, in 
company with his father, at a sacrifice, or at some other gather- 
ing. You clearly show that you have never known him since 
he arrived at manhood. 

Lys. Why do you say that, Nicias? 

Nic. You don’t seem to be aware that any one to whom Soc- 
rates has an intellectual affinity is liable to be drawn into an 
argument with him; and whatever subject may be started by 
him, he will be continually carried round and round by him, 
188 until at Jast he finds that he has to give an account both of 

hig present and past life; and when he is once entangled, 
Socrates will not let him go until he has completely and thor- 
oughly sifted him. Now I am used to his ways; and I know 
that he will certainly do this: and I also know that I myself 
will be the sufferer ; for I am fond of his company, Lysimachus. 

—Neither do I think that there is any harm in being remiuded of 
the evi] which we are, or have been doiug: he who does not fly 
from reproof will he sure to take more heed of his after life; he 
will wish and desire to learn as long as he lives, as Solon says, 

~and will not think that old age of itself brings wisdom. To 
me to be cross-examined by Socrates is neither unusual nor un- 
pleasant ; indeed, I knew all along that where Socrates was, the 
argument would soon pass from our sons to ourselves; and 
therefore, as I say, as far as I am concerued, I am quite willing 
to discourse with Socrates in his own manner; but you had 
better ask our friend Laches wliat his feeling may be. 

La. I have but one feeling, Nicias, or (shall I say ?) two feel- 
ings, about discussions. And to some I may seem to he a lover, 
and to others a hater of discourse ; for when I hear a man dis- 
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coursing of virtue, or of any sort of wisdom, who is a true man 
and worthy of his theme, I am delighted beyond measure: and I 
compare the man and his words, and note the harmony and cor- 
respondence of them. And such a one I deem to be the true 
musician, having in himself a fairer harmony than that of the 
lyre, or any pleasant instrument of music; for truly he has in 
his own life a harmony of words and decds arrange, not in the 
Ionian, or in the Phrygian mode, nor yct in the Lydian, but 
in the true Hellenic mode, which is the Dorian, and no other. 
Such a one makes me merry with the sound of his voice; and 
when I hear him I am thought to be a lover of discourse; so 
eager am I in drinking in his words. But when I hear a man ~ 
of opposite character, I am annoyed ; and the better he speaks 
the more I hate him, and then I seem to be a hater of discourse. 
As to Socrates, I have no knowledge of his words: but of old, 
as wonld seem, I have had experience of his deeds; and his 
deeds show that free and noble sentiments may be expected 189 
from him. And if bis words accord, then I am of one 
mind with him and shall be delighted to be interrogated by a 
man such as he is, and shall not be annoyed at having to learn 
of him: for I agree with Solon, “ That I would fain grow old, 
learning many things.’ But I musi be allowed to add of the 
good only. Socrates must be willing to allow that he is a good 
teacher, or I shall be a dull and uncongenial pupil: but that 
the teacher is younger, or not as yet in repute — anything of 
that sort is of no account with me. And therefore, Socrates, I 
give you notice that you may teach and confute me as much as 
ever you like, and also learn of me anything which I know. Such 
is the opinion which I have had of you ever since that day on 
which you were my companion in danger, and gave an unmis- 
takable proof of your valor. Twerefore, say whatever you like, 
and do not mind about the difference of our ages. 

Soc. I cannot say that either of you show any reluctance to 
take counsel and advise with me. 4 

Zys. But that is our business, in which I regard you as hav- 
ing a common interest; for I reckon you as one of us. Please 
then to take my place, and find out from Nicias and Laches 
what we want to know, for the sake of the youths, and talk and 
advise with them: for I am old and my memory is bad; and I 
do not remember the questions which I am going to ask, or the 
answers to them; and if there is any interruption I am quite 
lost. I will therefore beg of you to carry on the proposed dis- 
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cussions by yourselves ; and I will listen, and Melesias and I 
will act upon your conclusions. 

Soc. Let us, Nicias and Laches, comply with the request of 
Lysimachus and Melesias. ‘There would be no harm in asking 
ourselves the question which was first proposed to us: Who 
have been our own instructors in this sort of training, aud whom 
we have made better? But the other mode of carrying on the 
inquiry will bring us to the same point, and will be more like 
proceeding from first principles. For if we kuew that the addi- 
tion of something would improve some other thing. and were 
able to make the addition, then, clearly, we must know how that 
about which we are advising may be best and most easily at- 
tained. Perhaps you do not understand what I mean. Then 
let me make my meaning plainer in this way. Suppose we 
190 know that the addition of sight makes better the eyes 
which possess this gift, and also were able to impart sight 
to the eyes, then, clearly, we should know the nature of sight, 
when asked how this gift of sight may be best and most easily 
attained; for if we knew neither what sight is, nor what hear- 
ing is, we should not be very good medical advisers about the 
eyes, or the ears, or about the best mode of giving sight and 
hearing to them. 

La, That is true, Socrates. 

Soc, And are not our two friends, Laches, at this very mo- 
ment inviting us to consider in what way the gift of virtue may 
be imparted to their sons for the improvement of their minds ? 

La. Very true. 

Soc. Then must we not first know the nature of virtue? 
For how, if we are wholly ignorant of this, can we advise any 
one about the best mode of attaining it? 

La. I do not think that we can, Socrates. 

Soc. Then, Laches, we may presume that we know the na- 
ture of virtue ? 

La. Yes. 

See. And that which we know we must surely be able to 
tell ? 

La. Certainly. 
= Soc. I would not have us begin, my friend, with inquiring 
about the whole of virtue; for that may be too much for us: 
let us first consider whether we have a sufficient knowledge of 
a part; that will probably be au easier mode of proceeding. 

La. Let us do as you say, Socrates. 
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Soc. Then which of the parts of Virtue shall we select? . 
Must we not select that to which the use of arms is supposed to 
conduce? And is not that generally supposed to be courage ? 

La. Yes, certainly. 

Soc. Then, Laches, suppose that we first set about determin- 
ing the nature of courage, and in the second place proceed to 
inquire how the young men may attain this quality of courage, 
as far as this is to be effected by the help of studies and pur- 
suits. ‘Try, and see whether you can tell me what is courage. 

La. Indeed, Socrates, that is soon answered: he is a man of 
conrage who remains at his post, and does not rno away, but 
fights against the enemy ; of that you may be very certain. 

Soc. That is good, Laches ; and yet I fear that I did not ex- 
press myself clearly ; and therefore you have answered not the 
question which I intended to ask, but auother. 

La. What do you mean, Socrates ? 

Soc. I will endeavor to explain; you would call a man 
courageous, who remains at his post, and fights with the 
enemy ? 

La. Certainly I should. 

Soc. And so should I; but what would you say of another 
man, who fights flying, instead of remaining ? 

La. How flying? 

Soc. Why, as the Scythians are said to fight, flying as well 
as pursuing; and as Homer says in praise of the horses of 
Aeneas, that they knew how to pursue, and fly quickly hither 
and thither; and he passes an encomium on Aeneas himself, as 
having a knowledge of fear or flight, and calls him an author of 
fear or flight. 

La. Yes, Socrates, and there Homer is right; for he was 
speaking of chariots, as you were speaking of the Scythian 
cavalry, who have that way of fighting; but the heavy-armed 
Greek fights, as I say, remaining in his rank. 

Soc. And yet, Laches, yon must except tle Lacedaemonians 
at Plataea, who, when they came upon the light shields of the 
Persians, are said not to have been willing to stand and fight, 
and to have fled; but when the ranks of the Persians were 
broken, they turned upon them like cavalry, and won the bat- 
tle. 

La. That is true. 

Soc. That was my meaning when I said that I was to blame 
in having put my question badly, and that this was the an) 
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~ of your answering badly. For I meant to ask you not only 
about the courage of heavy-armed soldiers, but about the courage 

of cavalry, and every other style of soldier ; and not only who 
are courageous in war, but who are courageous in perils by sea, 
and who in disease, or poverty, or again in politics, are cou- 
rageous ; and not only who are courageous against pain or fear, 
but mighty to contend against desires and pleasures, either fixed 
in their rank or turning upon their enemy. There is this sort 
of courage, is there not ? 

La. Certainly, Socrates. 

Soe. And all these are courageous, but some have courage in 
pleasures, and some in pains; some in desires, and some in 
fears; and some are cowards under the same conditions, as I 
should imagine. 

La. Very true. 

Soe. NowI was asking about courage and cowardice in gen- 
eral. And I will begin with courage, and once more ask, 
What is that common quality, which is the same in all these 
cases, and which is called courage? Do you understand now 
what I mean? 

La. Not over well. 

192 Soc. I mean this: As I might ask what.is that quality 

which is called quickness, and which is found in running, 
playing the lyre, speaking, learning, and in many other similar 
actions, or rather which we possess in nearly every action that 
can be mentioned of arms or legs, mouth, voice, mind ; would 
you not apply the term quickness to all of them ? 

La. Quite true. 

Soe. And suppose I were to be asked by some one: What 
is that common quality, Socrates, which, in all these uses of 
the word, you call quickness? I should say that which accom- 
plishes much ia a little time — that I call quickness in running, 
speaking, and every other sort of action. 

La. You would be quite correct. 

Soe. And now, Laches, do you try and tell me, What is that 
common quality which is called courage, and which includes all 
the various uses of the term when applied both to pleasure and 
pain, and in all the cises which I was just now mentioning ? 

La, 1 should say that courage is a sort of endurance of the 
soul, if Iam to speak of the universal nature which pervader 
them all. 

Soc. But that is what we must do if we are to answer the 
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question. And yet I cannot say that every kind of endurance 
is, in my opinion, to be deemed courage. Hear my reason: I 
am sure, Laches, that yon would consider courage to be a very 
noble quality. 

La. Most noble, certainly. 

Soe. And you would say that a wise endurance is also good 
and noble? 

La. Very noble. 

Soc. But what would you say of a foolish endurance? Is 
not that, on the other hand, to be regarded as evil and hurtful ? 

La. True. 

Soc. And is anything noble which is evil and hurtful ? 

La. 1 ought not to say that, Socrates. 

Soc. Then you would not admit that sort of endurance to 
be courage — for that is not noble, but courage is noble ? 

La. You are right. 

Soc. Then, according to you, only the wise endurance is 
courage ? 

La. True. 

Soc. But as to the epithet “ wise,” — wise in what? In 
all things small as well as great? For example, if a man en- 
dures in spending his money wisely, knowing that by spending 
he will acquire more in the eud, do you call him courageous ? 

Za. Assuredly not. 

Soc. Or, for example, if a man is a physician, and his son, 
or some patient of his, las inflammation of the lungs, and begs 
that he may be allowed to eat or drink something, and the 
other refuses ; is that courage ? 

La. No; that is not courage at all, any more than the 193 
last. 

Soc. Again, take the case of one who endures in war, and 
is willing to fight, and wisely calculates aud knows that otliers 
will help him, and that there will be fewer and iuferior men 
against him than there are with him; and suppose that he has 
also advautages of position; would you say of such a one 
who endures with all this wisdom and preparation, that he, or 
some man in the opposing army who is in the opposite circum- 
stances to these and yet endures and remains at his post, is the 
braver? 

La. I should say that the latter, Socrates, was the braver. 

Soc. But, surely, this is a foolish endurance in comparison 
with the other? 

La. That is true. 
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Soc. And you would say that he who in an engagement of 
cavalry endures, having the knowledge of horsemanship, is not 
so courageous as he who endures, having no knowledge of 
horsemanship ? 

La. That is my view. 

Soc. And he who endures, having a knowledge of the use 
of the sling, or the bow, or any other art, is not so courageous 
us he who endures, not having such a knowledge ? 

La. True. 

Soc. And he who descends into a well, and dives, and holds 
out in this or any similar action, having no knowledge of div- 
ing, or the like, is, as you would say, more courageous than 
those who have this knowledge ? 

La. Why, Socrates, what else can a man say ? 

Soc. Nothing, if that is what he thinks. 

La. But that is what I do think. 

Soc. And yet men who thus ran risks and endure are but 
foolish, Laches, in comparison of those who do the same things, 
having the skill to do them. 

La. That is true. 

Soc. But foolish boldness and endurance appeared before to 
be base and hurtful to us. 

Quite true. 

Soc. Whereas courage was acknowledged to be a noble 
quality. 

La. True. 

Soc. And now on the contrary we are-saying that the fool- 
ish endurance, which was before held in dishonor, is courage. 

La. Very true. — 

Soc. And are we right in saying that ? 

La. Indeed, Socrates, I am sure that we are not right. 

Soc. Then according to your statement, you and I, Laches, 
are not attuned to the Dorian mode, which is a harmony of 
words and deeds ; for our deeds are not in accordance with our 


Fears. Any one would say that we had courage who saw us 


in action, but not, I imagine, he who heard us talking about 
courage just now. 
La. That is most true, 
Ss And is this condition of ours satisfactory ? 
Quite the reverse. 
Be Suppose, however, that we admit our principle to a 
certain extent. 
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La. What principle? And what are we to admit ? 194 
Soc. The principle of endurance. Let us too endure ~~’ 
and persevere in the inquiry, and then courage will not laugh 


at our faint-heartedness in searching for courage; which after a= - 


all may, very likely, be endurance. 

La. Tam realy to go on, Socrates; and yet I am unuseil 
to investigations of this sort. But the spirit of controversy 
has been aronsed in me by what has been said; and I am 


really grieved at being thus unable to express my meaning. — 


For I fauey that I do know the nature of Courage; but, some- 
how or other, she has slipped away from me, and I cannot get 
hold of her and tell her nature. 

Soc. But, my dear friend, should not the good sportsman 
follow the track, and not be lazy? 

La. Certainly, he should. 

Soc. And shall we invite Nicias to join us? he may be 
better at the sport than we are. What do you say? 

La. I should like that. 

Soc. Come then, Nicias, and do what you can to help your 
friends, who are tossing on the waves of argument, and at the 
last gasp: you see our extremity, and may save us, and also 
settle your own opinion, if you will tell us what you think 
about courage. : 

Mic. I have been thinking, Socrates, that you and Laches 
are not defining courage in the right way; for you have for- 
gotten an excellent saying which I have heard from your own 
lips. 

Soc. What is that, Nicias? 

Nic. I have often heard you say that “ Every man is good 
in that in which he is wise, and bad in that in which he is un- 
wise.” 

Soc. That is certainly true, Nicias. 

Mic. And therefore if the brave man is good, he is alsu 
wise. 

Soe. Do you hear him, Laches ? 

La. Yes, I hear him, but I don’t quite understand him. 

Soc. I think that I understand him; and he appears to me 
to mean that courage is a sort of wisdom. 

La. What sort of wisdom, Socrates ? 

Soe. That is a question which you must ask of Nicias. 

La. Yes. 

Soc. Tell him then, Nicias, what you mean by this wisdom ; 
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for you surely do not mean the wisdom which plays on the 
flute ? 

Mic. Certainly not. 

Soe. Nor the wisdom which plays the lyre? 

Nic. No. 

Soc. But what is this knowledge then, and of what? 

La. I think that you put the question to him very well, 
Socrates ; and I would like him to say what is the nature of 
this knowledge or wisdom. 

195 Nic. I mean to say, Laches, that courage is the know!- 

5 a ae : 
edge of that which inspires fear or confidence in war, or 
in anything. 

La. How strangely he is talking, Socrates. 

Soc. What makes you say that, Laches ? 

La. What makes me say that? Why surely courage is 
one thing, and wisdom another. 

Soe. That is just what Nicias denies. 

La. Yes, that is what he denies in his foolishness. 

Soc. Shall we enlighten him instead of abusing him? 

Nic. Laches does not want to enlighten me, Socrates ; but 
having .been proved to be talking nonsense himself, he wants to 
prove that I have been doing the same. 

La, Very true, Nicias; and you are talking nonsense, as I 
shall endeavor to show. Let me ask you a question: Do not 
physicians know the dangers of disease? or do the courageous 
know them? or are the physicians the same as the courageous? 

Nic. Not at all. 

La. No more than the husbandmen who know the dangers 
of husbandry, or other masters of crafts, who have a knowledge 
of that which inspires them with fear or confidence in their 
own crafts, and yet they are not courageous a whit the more 
for that. 

Soe. What is Laches saying, Nicias; he appears to be say- 
ing something. 

Nie. Yes, he is saying something, but something which is 
not true. 

Soc. How is that? 

Nie. Why, because he does not see that the physician’s 
knowledge only extends to the nature of health and disease : 
he can tell the sick man that, and nothing more. Do you 
imagine, Laches, that the physician knows whether health or 
disease is the more terrible toa man? Had not many a man 
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better never get up from a sick bed? I should like to know 
whether you think that life is always better than death. May 
not death often be the better of the two? 

La. Yes, I certainly think that, 

Mie. And do you think that the same things are terrible to 
those to whom to die is better, and to those to whom to live is 
better ? 

La. Certainly not. 

Mic. And do you suppose that the physician or any other 
artist knows this, or any one indeed, except he who is skilled 
in the grounds of fear and hope? And him I call the cou- 
rageous. 

Soc. Do you understand his meaning, Laches ? 

La. Yes; I suppose that, in his way of speaking, the sooth- 
sayers are courageous. For who but one of them can know to 
whom to die or to live is better? Aud yet, Nicias, would you 
allow that you are yourself a soothsayer, or are you neither 
soothsayer nor courageous ? 

Nie. What! do you mean to say that the soothsayer ought 
to know the grounds of hope or fear ? 

La. Indeed I do: who but he? 

Nie. Much rather I should say he of whom IJ speak; for the 
soothsayer ought to know only the signs of things that are 
about to come to pass, whether death or disease, or loss of 196 
property, or victory, or defeat in war, or in any sort of 
contest; but to whom the suffering or not suffering of these 
things will be for the best, can no more be decided by the sooth- 
sayer than by one who is no soothsayer. 

La. I cannot understand what Nicias would be at, Socrates ; 

_ for he represents the courageous man as neither a soothsayer, nor 
a physician, nor in any other character, unless he means to say 
that he is a god. My opinion is that he does not like honestly 
to confess that he is talking nonsense, but that he shuffles up 
and down in order to conceal the difficulty into which he has 
got himself. You and I, Socrates, might have practiced a~ 
similar sbuffle just now, if we had only wanted to avoid the ap- 
pearance of contradiction. And if we had been argning in a 
court of law there might have been reason in this; but why 
should a man deck himself ont with vain words at a meeting of 
friends such as this ? 

Soc. I quite agree with you, Laches, that he should not. 
But perhaps Nicias is serious, and not merely talking for the 
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sake of talking. Let us ask him to explain what he means, 
and if he has reason on his side we will agree with him; if not, 
we will instruct him. 

La. Do you, Socrates, if you like, ask him: I think that I 
have asked enough. 

Soc. I don’t see why I should not; and my question will do 
for both of us. 

La. Very good. 

Soe. Then tell me, Nicias, or rather tell us, for Laches and 
J are partners in the argument: Do you mean to affirm that 
courage is the knowledge of the grounds of hope and fear ? 

Nic. ¥ do. 

Soc. And that is a very special knowledge which is not pos- 
sessed by the physician or prophet, who will not be courageous 
unless they superadd this particular knowledge. ‘That is what 
you were saying ? 

Nic. I was. 

Soc. Then courage is not a thing which every pig would 
have, any more than he would have knowledge, as the proverb 
says? 

Nic. I think not. 

Soc. Clearly not, Nicias; not even such a big pig as- the 
Crommyonian sow would be called by you courageous. And 
this I say not as a joke, but because I think that he who as- 
sents to your doctrine, that courage is the knowledge of the 
grounds of fear and hope, cannot allow that any wild beast is 
courageous, unless he admits that a lion, or a leopard, or per- 
haps a boar, or any other animal, has a degree of wisdom which 
but a few human beings, and these only with difficulty, attain. 
He who takes your view of courage must affirm that a lion, and 
a stag, and a bull, and a monkey, have equally little preten- 
sions to courage. 

197 La. Capital, Socrates ; by the gods, that is truly good. 
And I hope, Nicias, that you will tell us whether these 
<animels, which we all admit to be courageous, are really wiser 
than mankind ; or whether you will have the boldness, in the 
face of universal opinion, to deny their courage. 

Nie. Why, Laches, I don’t call animals or any other thiugs 
courageous, which have no fear of dangers, because they are 
ignorant of them, but fearless and senseless only. Do you 
think that I should call little children courageous, whiich fear no 
dangers because they know none? ‘There is a difference, as I 
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should imagine, between fearlessness and courage. Now I am 

of opinion that thoughtful courage is a quality possessed by very 
few, but that rashness, and boldness, and fearlessness, which has 

uo forethonght, are very common qualities possessed by many 
men, Many women, many children, many animals. And you, 
and men in general, call by the term “courageous” actions ° 
which I call rash, and my courageous actions are wise actions. 

La. Behold, Socrates, how admirably, as he thinks, he dresses 
himself out in words, while seeking to deprive of the honor —= 
of courage those whom all the world acknowledges to be — 
courageous. 

Mic. Be of good cheer, Laches; for I am quite willing to 
say of you and also of Lamachus, and of many other Athenians, 
that you are courageous and therefore wise. 

La. I could answer that; but I would not have you cast in = * 
my teeth that I am a haughty Aexonian. 

Soe. I would not have you answer him, for I fancy, Laches, 
that you have not discovered whence his wisdom comes; he has 
got all this from my friend Damon, and Damon is always with 
Prodicus, who, of all the Sophists, is considered to be the saa 
taker to pieces of words of this sort. : 

La. Yes, Socrates ; and the examination of such niceties is a 
much more suitable employment for a Sophist than for a great 
statesman whom the city chooses to preside over her. 

Soc. But still, my sweet friend, a great statesman is just the uw 
man to have a great mind. And I think that the view which 
is implied in Nicias’ definition of courage is worthy of ex- 
amination. : 

La. Then examiue for yourself, Socrates. 

Soc. That is what I am going to do, my dear friend. Don’t, 
however, suppose that I shall let you out of the partnership; 
for I shall expect you to apply your mind, and join with me in 
the consideration of the question. 

La. 1-do not object if you think that I ought. 

Soc. Yes, I do; and I must heg of you, Nicias, to begiu 
again. You remember that we originally considered cour- 
age to be a part of virtue. 

Nic. Very true. 

Soe. And you yourself said that this was a part, and that 
there were many other parts, all of which together are called 
virtue. ; 

Mie. Certainly. 
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Soc. Do you agree with me about the parts? For I say 
that justice, temperance, and the like, are all of them parts of 
virtue as well as courage. Would you uot say the same ? 

Nic. Certainly. 

Soc. Well then, about that we are agreed. And now let 
us proceed a step, and see whether we are equally agreed about 
the fearfnl and the hopeful. Let me tell you my own opinion, 
and if I am wroug you shall set me right; my opinion is that 
the terrible and the hopeful are the things which do or do not 
create fear, and that fear is not of the present, nor of the past, 
but is of future and expected evil. Do you not agree to that, 
Laches ? 

La. Yes, Socrates, entirely. 

Soc. That is my view, Nicias; the terrible things, as I 
shonld say, are the evils which are future; and the hopeful are 
the good or not evil things which are future. Do you or do 
you not agree in this? 

Nie. I agree. 

Soc. And the knowledge of these things you call courage ? 

Nic. Precisely. 

Soc. And now let me see whether you agree with Laches 
and myself in a third point. ‘ 

Nie. What is that? 

Soc. I will tell you. He and I have a notion that there is 
not one knowledge or science of the past, another of the pres- 
ent, a third of what will be and will be best in the future ; but 
that of all three there is one science only : for example, there 
is one science of medicine which is concerned with the inspec- 
tion of health equally in all times, present, past, and fnture ; 
and of husbandry in like manner, which is concerned with the 
productions of the earth. And as to the general's art, you 
yourselves will be my witnesses, that the general has to think 
of the future as well as the present; and he considers that he 
is not to be the servant of the soothsayer, but his master, be- 
199 cause he knows better what is happening or is likely to 

happen in war: and accordingly the law places the sooth- 
sayer under the general, and not the general under the sooth- 
sayer. Am I not correct, Laches ? 

Ld. Quite correct. 

Soe. And do you, Nicias, also acknowledge that the same 
science has understanding of the same things, whether future, 
present, or past ? 
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Nic. Yes, indeed, Socrates; that is wY opinion. 

Soc. And courage, my friend, is, as you say, a knowledge of 
the fearful and of the hopeful ? 

Nie. Yes. 

Soc. And the fearlul, and the hopeful, are admitted to be 
future goods and future evils ? 

Mic. True. 

Soc. And the same science has to do with the same things 
in the future or at any time ? 

Mic. That is true. 

Soc. Then courage is not the science which is concerned 
with the fearful and hopeful, for they are future only; and 
conrage, like the other sciences, is concerned not only with good 
and evil of the future, but of the present, and past, and of any 
time ? 

Nic. That, as I suppose, is true. 

Soc. Then the answer which you have given, Nicias, in- 
cludes only a third part of courage; but our question extended 
to the whole nature of courage: and according to your view, 
that is, according to your present view, courage is not only the 
knowledge of the hopeful and the fearful, but seems to include 
nearly every good and evil without reference to time. What 
do you say to that alteration in your statement ? 

Mic. 1 agree to that, Socrates. 

Soc. But then, my dear friend, if a man knew all good and 
evil, and how they are, and have been, and will be produced, 
would he not be perfect, and wanting in no virtue, whether jus- 
tice, or temperance, or holiness? He would possess them all, 
and he would know which were dangers and which were not, 
and guard against them whether they were supernatural or nat- 
ural; and he would provide the good, as he would know how 
to deal with gods or men. 

Nic. I think, Socrates, that there is a great deal of ‘truth in 
what you say. 

Soc. But then, Nicias, courage, according to this new defini- 
tion of yours, instead of being a part of virtue only, will be all 
virtue ? 

Nic. I suppose that is true. 

Soc. But we were saying that courage is one of the parts of 
virtue ? 

Nic. Yes, that was what we were saying. 

Soc. And that is in contradiction with our present view ? 
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Nic. That appears to be the case. : 
Soc. Then, Nicias, we have not discovered what courage Ir 
Nic. We have not. 
200 La. And yet, friend Nicias, I imagined that you would 
have made the discovery, as you were so contemptuous of 
the answers which I made to Socrates. I had very great 
hopes that yon would have been enlightened by the wisdom of 
Damon. 
Nic. I perceive, Laches, that you think nothing of having 
Fauci your ignorance of the nature of courage, but you look 
only to see whether I have not made a similar display ; and if 
we are both equally ignorant of the things which a man who is 
good for anything should know, that, I suppose, will be of no 
consequence. You certainly appear to me very like the rest of 
the world, looking at your neighbor and not at yourself. I am 
of opinion that enough has been said on the subject of discus- 
sion; and if anything has beeu imperfectly said, that may be 
hereafter corrected by the help of Damon, whom you think to 
deride, althongh you have never seen him, and with the help of 
others. And when I am satisfied myself, I will freely impart 
my satisfaction to you, for I think that you are very much in 
want of knowledge. 

La. You are a philosopher, Nicias; of that I am aware: 
nevertheless I would recommend Lysimachus and Melesias not 
to take you and me as advisers about the education of their 
children; but, as I said at first, they should ask Socrates; and 
if my sons were old enough, I would have asked him myself. 

Nic. To that I quite agree, if Socrates is willing to take 
them under his charge. I should not wish for any one else to 
be the tutor of Niceratus. But I observe that when I mention 
the matter to him he recommends to me some other tutor and 
refuses himself. Perhaps he may be more ready to listen to 
you, Lysimachus. 

Lys. He ought, Nicias: for certainly I would do things for 
him which I would not do for many others. What do you say, 
Socrates — will you comply? And are you ready to give as- 
sistance in the improvement of the youths? 

Soc. Indeed, Lysimachus, I should be very wrong in refus- 
ing to aid in the improvement of anybody. And if I had 
shown in this conversation that I had a knowledge which Nicias 
and Laches have not, then I admit that you would be right in 
inviting me to perform this duty; but as we are all in the same 
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perplexity, why should oue of us be preferred to another? I 
certainly think that no one should; and under these cir- 201 
cumstances, let me offer you a piece of advice (and this 
need not go further than ourselves). I maintain, my friends, 
that every one of us should seek out the best teacher whom he 
can find, first for ourselves, and then for the youth, regardless 
of expense or anything. But I cannot advise that we remain 
as we are. And if any one laughs at us for going to school at 
our age, I would quote to them the authority of Homer, who 
says, that — 
“ Modesty is not good for-a needy man.”’ 


Let us then, regardless of the remarks which are made upon us, 
make the education of the youths our own education. 

Lys. J like your proposal, Socrates ; and as I am the oldest, 
Iam also the most eager to go to school with the boys. Let 
tne beg a favor of you: come to my house to-morrow at dawn, 
and we will advise about these matters. For the present, let 
us make an end of the conversation. 

Soe. I will come to you to-morrow, Lysimachus, as you pro- 
pose, God willing. 





INTRODUCTION. 





Tue Protagoras, like several of the Dialogues of Plato, is put 
into the mouth of Socrates, who descrihes a conversation which had 
taken place hetween himself and the great Sophist at the house of 
Callias — “the man who had spent more upon the Sophists than all 
the rest of the world,” and in which the learned Hippias and the 
grammarian Prodicus had also shared, as well as Alcibiades and 
Critias, hoth of whom said a few words — in the presence of a dis- 
tinguished company consisting of disciples of Protagoras and of 
leading Athenians belonging to the Socratic circle. The Dialogue 
commences with a request on the part of Hippocrates that Socrates 
would introduce him to the celebrated teacher. He has-come before 
the dawn had risen to testify his zeal. Socrates moderates his excite- 
ment and advises him to find out “what Protagoras will make of 
him,” hefore he becomes his pupil. 

They go together to the house of Callias ; and Socrates, after ex- 
plaining the purpose of their visit to Protagoras, asks the question 
“ What he will make of Hippocrates?” Protagoras answers, “ That’ 
he will make him a better and a wiser man.” “ But in what will he 
he better ? ”— Socrates desires to have a more precise answer. Pro- 
tagoras replies, “ That he will teach him prudence in affairs private 
and public; in short, the science or knowledge of human life.” 

This, as Socrates admits, is a noble profession: but he is doubtful 
— or rather would have heen, if Protagoras had not assured him of 
it — whether such knowledge can he taught. And this for two 
reasons : (1) Because the Athenian people, who recognize in their 
assemblies the distinction between the skilled and the unskilled, do 
not recognize any distinction between the trained politician and the 
untrained ; (2) Because the wisest and hest Athenian citizens do 
not teach their sons politica] virtue. Will Protagoras explain this 
anomaly to him ? 

Protagoras explains his views in the form of an apologue, in which, 
after Prometheus had given men the arts, Zeus is represented as 
sending Hermes to them, hearing with him Justice and Reverence. 
These are not, like the arts, to he imparted to a few only, but all mer 
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are to be partakers of them. Therefore the Athenian people are 
right in distingnishing between the skilled and unskilled in the arts, 
and not between skilled and unskilled politicians. (1) For all men 
have the political virtues to a certain degree, and whether they have 
them or not are obliged to say that they have them. A man would 
be thought a madman who professed an art which he did not know ; 
and he would be equally thought a madman if he did not profess a 
virtue which he had not. (2) And that the political virtues can be 
taught and acquired, in the opinion of the Athenians, is proyed by 
the fact that they punish evil-doers, with a view to prevention, of 
course — mere retribution is for beasts, and not for men. (3) An- 
other proof of this is the education of youth, which begins almost 
as soon as they can speak, and is continued by the state, wheu they 
pass out of the control of their parents. (4) Nor is there any in- 
consistency in wise and good fathers having foolish and worthless 
sons ; for (a) in the first place the young do not learn of their 
fathers only, but of all the citizens; and (0) this is partly a matter 
of chance and of natural gifts: the sons of a great statesman are not 
necessarily great statesmen any more than the sons of a good artist 
are necessarily good artists. (5) The error of Socrates lies in sup- 
posing that there are no teachers, when all men are teachers. Only 
a few, like Protagoras himself, are somewhat better than others. 

Socrates is highly delighted, and quite satisfied with this explana- 
tion of Protagoras. But he has still a doubt lingering in his mind. 
Protagoras has spoken of the virtues: are they many, or one? are 
they parts of a whole, or different names of the same thing? Pro- 
tagoras replies that they are parts, like the parts of a face, which 
have their several functions, and no one part is like any other part. 
This admission, which has been somewhat hastily made,is now 
taken up and cross-examined by Socrates : 

“Ts justice just, and is holiness holy? And are justice and holi- 
ness opposed to one another? ” — “ Then justice is unholy.” Pro- 
tagoras would rather say that justice is different from holiness, and 
yet in a certain point of view nearly the same. He does not, how- 
ever, escape in this way from the cunning of Socrates, who cntangles 
him into an admission that everything has but one opposite. Folly, 
for example, is opposed to wisdom ; and folly is also opposed to tem- 
perance; and therefore temperance and wisdom are the same. 
And holiness has been already admitted to be nearly the same as 
justice. Temperance, therefore, has now to be compared with 
justice. 

Protagoras, whose temper begins to get a little ruffled at the 
process to which he has been subjected, is aware that he will soon 
be compelled by the dialectics of Socrates to admit that the tem- 
perate is the just. He therefore defends himself with his favorite 
weapon ; that is to say, he makes a long speech not much to the 
point, which elicits the applause of the audience. 
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Here occurs a sort of interlude, which Géommences with a declara- 
tion on the part of Socrates that he cannot follow a long speech, and 
therefore he must beg Protagoras to speak shorter. As Protagoras 
declines to accommodate him, he rises to depart, but is detained by 
Callias, who thinks him unreasonable in not allowing Protagoras the 
liberty which he takes himsclf of speaking as he likes. But Alci- 
biades answers that the two cases are not parallel. For Socrates 
admits his inability to speak long; will Protagoras in like manner 
aknowledge his inability to speak short? 

Counsels of moderation are urged first in a few words by Critias, 
and then by Prodicus in balanced and sententious language: and 
Hippias proposes an umpire. But who is to be the umpire? rejoins 
Socrates; he would rather suggest as a compromise that Protagoras 
shall ask, and he will answer. To this Protagoras yields.a reluc- 
tant assent. 

Protagoras selects as the thesis of his questions a poem of Simon- 
ides of Ceos, in which he professes to find a contradiction. First 
the poet says, — 

“ Hard is it to become good,” 


and then reproaches Pittacus for having said, “‘ Hard is it to be good.” 
How is this to be reconciled? Socrates, who is familiar with the 
poem, is embarrassed at first, and invokes the aid of Prodicus the 
Cean, who must come to the help of his countryman, but apparently 
only with the intention of flattering him into absurdities. First a 
distinction is drawn between (efva:) to he, and (yevésGa:) to be- 
come: to become good is difficult; to be good is easy. Then the 
word difficult or hard is explained to mean “ evil” in the Cean dialect. 
To all this Prodiens assents ; but when Protagoras reclaims, Socrates 
slyly withdraws Prodicus from the fray, under the pretense that his 
assent was only intended to test the wits of his adversary. He then 
proceeds to give another and more elaborate explanation of the whole 
passage. The explanation is as follows: 

The Lacedaemonians are great philosophers (although this is a 
fact which is not generally known) ; and the soul of their philosophy 
is brevity, which was also the style of primitive antiquity and of the 
sever. sages. Now Pittacus had a saying, “ Hard is it to be good:” 
Simonides was jealous of the fame of this saying, and wrote a poem 
which was designed to controvert it. No, says he, Pittacus; not 
“hard to be good,” but “hard to hecome good.” Socrates proceeds 
to argue in a highly impressive manner that the whole composition 
is intended as an attack upon Pittacus. This, though manifestly 
absurd, is accepted by the company, and meets with the special ap- 
proval of Hippias, who has however a favorite interpretation of his 
own, which he is requested hy Alcibiades to defer. 

The argument is now resumed, not without some disdainful re 
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marks of Socrates on the practice of introducing the poets, who 

ought not to be allowed, any more than flute-cirls, to come into good 
society. Men’s own thoughts should supply them with the materials 
for discussion. A few soothing flatteries are addressed to Protagoras 
by Callias and Socrates, and then the old question is repeated, 
“Whether the virtues are one or many?” To which Protagoras is 
now disposed to reply, that four out of the five virtues are in some 
degree similar; but he still contends that the fifth, courage, is wholly 
dissimilar. Socrates proceeds to undermine the last stronghold of 
the adversary, first obtaining from him the admission that. all virtue 
is in the highest degree good : 

The courageous are the confident; and the confident are those 
who know their business or profession: those who have no such 
knowledge and are still confident are madmen. This is admitted. 
Then, says Socrates, courage is knowledge—an inference which 
Protagoras evades by drawing a futile distinction between the cou- 
rageous and the confident in a fluent speech. 

Socrates renews the attack from another side: he would like to 
know whether pleasure is not the only good, and pain the only 
evil? Protagoras seems to doubt the morality or propriety of assent- 
ing to this; he would rather say that “some pleasures are good, some 
pains are evil,” which is also the opinion of the generality of man-. 
kind. What does he think of knowledge? does he agree with the 
common opinion about this also, that knowledege is overpowered by 
passion? or does he hold that knowledge is power? Protagoras 
agrees that knowledge is certainly a governing power. 

This, however, is not the doctrine of men in general, who maintain 
that many who know what is best, act contrary to their knowledge 
under the influence of pleasure. But this opposition of good and 
evil is really the opposition of a greater or lesser amount of pleas- 
ure. Pleasures are evils because they end in pain, and pains are 
good because they end in pleasures. Thus pleasure is seen to be 
the only good; and the only evil is the preference of the lesser 
pleasure to the greater. But then comes in the illusion of distance. 
Some art of mensuration is required in order to show us pleasures 
and pains in their true proportion. This art of mensuration is a 
kind of knowledge, and knowledge is thus proved once more to be 
the governing principle of human life, and ignorance the origin of 
all evil: for no one prefers the less pleasure to the greater, or the 
greater pain to the less, except from ignorance. The argument is 
drawn out in an imaginary “ dialogue within a dialogue,” con- 
ducted by Sovrates and Protagoras on the one part, and the rest of 
the world on the other. Hippias and Prodicus, as well as Protago- 
ras, admit the soundness of the conclusion. 

Socrates then applies this new conclusion to the case of courage 
— the only virtue which still holds out against the assaults ‘of the 
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Socratic dialectic. No one chooses the evil or refuses the good ex- 
cept through ignorance. This explains why cowards refuse to go to 
war: because they form a wrong estimate of good, and honor, and 
pleasure. And why are the courageous willing to go to war ? — be- 
cause they form a right estimate of pleasures and pains, of things 
terrible and not terrible. Courage then is knowledge, and coward- 
ice is ignorance. And the five virtues, which were originally main- 
sained to have five different natures, after having been easily reduced 
to two only, are at last resolved in one. The assent of Protagoras 
to this last position is extracted with great difficulty. 

Socrates concludes by professing his disinterested love of the truth, 
and remarks on the singular manner in which he and his adversary 
had changed sides. Protagoras began by asserting, and Socrates by 
denying, the teachableness of virtue, and now the latter ends by 
affirming that virtue is knowledge, which is the most teachable of 
all things, while Protagoras has been striving to show that virtue is 
not knowledge, and this is almost equivalent to saying that virtue 
cannot be taught. He is not satisfied with the result, and would like 
to renew the inquiry with the help of Protagoras in a different order, 
asking (1) What virtue is, and (2) Whether virtue can be taught. 
Protagoras declines this offer, but commends Socrates’ carnestness 
and mode of discussion. 

The Protagoras is often supposed to be full of difficulties. These 
are partly imaginary and partly real. The imaginary ones are: (1) 
Chronological, — which were pointed out in ancient times hy Athe- 
naens, and are noticed hy Schleiermacher and others, and relate ‘to 
the impossibility of all the persons in the Dialogue meeting at any 
one time, whether in the year 425 B. C., or in any other. But Plato, 
like other writers of fiction, aims only at the probable, and has 
shown in other Dialogues (e. g. the Symposium and Republic) an 
extreme disregard of the historical accuracy which is sometimes 
demanded of him. (2) The exact place of the Protagoras among 
the Dialogues, and the date of composition, have also been much 
disputed. But there are no criteria which afford any real grounds 
for determining the date of composition; and the affinities of the 
Dialogues, when they are not indicated by Plato himself, must 
always to spme extent remain uncertain. (3) There is another 
class of difficulties, which may be ascribed to preconceived notions 
of commentators, who imagine that Protagoras the Sophist ought 
always to be in the wrong, and his adversary Socrates in the right ; 
or that in this or that passage —e. g. in the explanation of good as 
pleasure — Plato is inconsistent with himself: or that the Dialogue 
fails in unity, and has not a proper “beginning, middle, and ending.” 
They seem to forget that Plato is a dramatic writer who throws his 
thoughts into both sides of the argument, and certainly does not 
aim at any unity which is inconsistent with freedom, and with a nat- 
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ural or even wild manner of treating his subject; also that his mode 
of revealing the truth is by lights and shadows, and far off and 
opposing points of view, and not by dogmatic statements. or definite 
results. 

The real difficulties arise out of the extreme subtlety of the work, 
which, as Socrates says of the poem of Simonides, is a most perfect 
piece of art. There are dramatic contrasts and interests, threads 
of philosophy broken and resumed, satirical reflections on mankind, 
veils thrown over truths which are lightly suggested, and all woven 
together in a single design, and moving towards one end. 

In the introductory scene Plato raises the expectation that a 
“great personage ” is about to appear on the stage (perhaps with a 
further view of showing that he is destined to be overthrown by a 
greater still, who makes no pretensions). Before introducing Hip- 
pocrates to him, Socrates thinks proper to warn the youth of the 
dangers of “influence,” of the invidious nature of which Protagoras 
is also sensible. Hippocrates readily adopts the suggestion of Soc- 
rates that he shall learn the accomplishments which befit an Athe- 
nian gentleman of Protagoras, and let alone his “sophistry.” There 
is nothing however in the introduction which leads to the inference 
that Plato intended to blacken the character of the Sophists; he 
only makes a little merry at their expense. 

The “great personage” is somewhat ostentatious, but frank and 
honest. He is introduced on a stage which is worthy of him — at the 
house of the rich Callias, in which are congregated the noblest and 
wisest of the Athenians. He considers openness to be the best policy, 
and particularly mentions his own liberal mode of dealing with his 
pupils, as if in answer to the favorite accusation of the Sophists 
that they received pay. He is remarkable for the good temper 
which he exhibits throughout the discussion under the trying and 
often sophistical cross-examination of Socrates. Although once or 
twice ruffled, and reluctant to continue the discussion, he parts 
company on perfectly good terms, and appcars to be, as he says of 
himself, the “least jealous of mankind.” 

Nor is there anything in the sentiments of Protagoras which im- 
pairs this pleasing impression of the grave and weighty old man. 
His real defect is that he is inferior to Socrates in diatectics. The 
opposition hetween him and Socrates is not the opposition of good 
and had, true and false, but of the old art of rhetoric and the new 
science of interrogation and argument; alxo of the irony of Socrates 
and the self-assertion of the Sophists. There is quite as much truth 
on the side of Protagoras as of Socrates; but the truth of Protagoras 
is based on common sense and common maxims of morality, while 
that of Socrates is paradoxical or transcendental, and though full of 
meaning and insight, hardly intelligible to the rest of mankind. 

For example : (1) one of the noblest statements to be found in 
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antiquity about the preventive nature of punishment is put into the 
mouth of Protagoras ; (2) he is clearly right also in maintaining that 
virtue can be taught (which Socrates himself, at the end of the 
Dialogue, is disposed to concede) ; and also (3) in his explanation 
of the phenomenon that good fathers have bad sons; (4)-he is right 
also in observing that the virtues are not like the arts, gifts, or at- 
tainments of special individuals, but the common property of all. 
this, which in all ages has been the streneth and weakness of ethics 
and politics, is deeply seated in human nature; (5) there is a sort 
of half truth in the notion that all civilized men are teachers of 
virtue; and (6) the religious allegory should he noticed, in which 
the arts are said to be given by Prometheus (who stole them), 
whereas justice and reverence and the political virtues could only 
be imparted by Zeus. It is observable also (7) in the latter part of 
the Dialogue, when Socrates is arguing that “ pleasure is ‘the only 
good,” Protagoras deems it more in accordance with his character to 
maintain that “some pleasures only are good.” ; 

There is no reason to suppose that in all this Plato is depicting an 
imaginary Protagoras; at any rate, he is showing us the teaching of 
the Sophists under the milder aspect under which he once regarded 
them. Nor is there any reason to doubt that Socrates is cqually an 
historical character, paradoxical, ironical, tiresome, but seeking for 
the unity of virtue and kuowledge as for a precious treasure ; willing 
to rest this even on a calculation of pleasure, and irresistible here, 
as everywhere in Plato, in his intellectual superiority. 

The aim of Socrates, and of the Dialogue, is to show the unity 
of virtue. In the determination of this question the identity of 
virtue and knowledge is found to be involved. But if virtue and 
knowledge are one, then virtue can be taught ; the end of the Dia- 
logue returns to the beginning. Had Protagoras been allowed by 
Plato to make the Aristotelian distinction, and say that virtue is 
not knowledge, but is accompanied with knowledge ; or to point out 
with Aristotle that the same quality may have more than one oppo- 
site; or with Plato himself in the Phaedo to deny that good is a 
mere exchange of a greater pleasure for a less — the unity of virtue 
and the identity of virtue and knowledge would have required to 
be proved by other arguments. 

The victory of Socrates over Protagoras is in every way complete 
when their minds are fairly brought together. Protagoras falls be- 
fore him after two or three blows. Socrates partially gains his ob- 
ject in the first part, and completely in the second. Nor does he 
appear at any disadvantage when subjected to “the question ” by 
Protagoras. He succeeds in making his two “ friends,” Prodicus and 
Hippias, ludicrous by the way; he also makes a ‘ong speech in 
defense of the poem of Simonides, after the manner of the Sophists, 
showing, as Alcibiades says, that he is only pretehding to have a 
bad memory. 
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Not having the whole of this poem before us, it is impossible for 
us to answer certainly the question of Protagoras, how the two 
passages of Simonides are to be reconciled. We can only follow 
the indications given by Plato himself. But it seems likely that the 
reconcilement offered by Socrates is only a caricature of the methods 
of interpretation which were practiced by the Sophists — for the 
following reasons: (1) The transparent irony of the previous inter- 
pretations given by Socrates. (2) The ludicrous opening of the 
speech in which the Lacedaemonians are described as the true phi- 
losophers, and Laconic brevity as the true form of philosophy, evi- 
dently with an allusion to Protagoras’ long speeches. (3) The man- 
ifest futility and absurdity of the explanation of @udv éraivynus 
éXabéws, which is hardly consistent with the rational interpretation 
of the rest of the poem. The opposition of efva: and yevéoGat seems 
also intended to express the rival doctrines of Socrates and Pro- 
tagoras, and is a sort of facetious commentary on their differences. 
(4) The general treatment in Plato both of the Poets and the Soph- 
ists, who are their interpreters, and whom he delights to identify 
with them. (5) The depreciating spirit in which Socrates speaks 
of the introduction of the Poets as a substitute for original conver- 
sation, which is intended to contrast with Protagoras’ exaltation of 
the study of them —this again is hardly consistent with the serious 
defense of Simonides. (6) The marked approval of Hippias, who 
is supposed at once to catch the familiar sound, just as in the previous 
conversation Prodicus is represented as ready to accept any distinc- 
tions of language however absurd. At the same time Hippias is 
desirous of substituting a new interpretation of his own; as if the 
words might really be made to mean anything, and were only to be 
regarded as affording a field for the ingenuity of the interpreter. 

This curious passage is, therefore, to be regarded as Plato’s satire 
on the tedious and hypercritical arts of interpretation which pre- 
vailed in his own day, and may be compared with his condemnation 
of the same arts when applied to mythology in the Phaedrus, and 
with his other parodies, e. g. with the second speech in the Phaedrus 
and with the Menexenus. Several lesser touches of satire appear 
in it, e. g. the claim of philosophy advanced for the Lacedaemonians, 
which is a parody of the claims advanced for the Poets by Protag- 
oras; the mistake of the Laconizing set in supposing that the 
Lacedaemonians are a great nation because they bruise their ears; 
the far-fetched notion, which is “really too bad,” that Simonides uses 
the Leshian (?) word, éraivnu, because he is addressing a Leshian. 
The whole may also be considered as a satire on those who spin 
pompous theories out of nothing. 

All the interests and contrasts of character in a great dramatic 
work like the Protagoras are not easily exhansted. The impressive- 
ness of the scene should not be lost upon us, or the gradual substi- 
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tution of Socrates in the second part for rotagoras in the first. 
There is Alcibiades, who is compelled by the necessity of his nature 
to be a partisan, lending effectual aid to Socrates; there is Critias 
assuming the tone of impartiality; Callias there as always inelining 
to the Sophist, but eager for any intellectual repast; Prodiens, who 
finds an opportunity for displaying his distinctions of language ; 
Hippias, for exhibiting his vanity and superfieial knowledge of nat- 
ural philosophy. Both of these have been previously a good deal 
damaged by the mock sublime description of them in the introdue- 
tion. It may be remarked that Protagoras is consistently presented 
to us throughout as the teacher of moral and political virtue ; there 
is no allusion to the theories of sensation which are attrihuted to 
him in the Theaetetus and elsewhere, or to his denial of the exist- 
ence of the gods; he is the religious rather than the irreligious 
teacher in this Dialogue. Also it may be ohserved that Socrates 
shows him as much respeet as is consistent with his own ironical 
charaeter. 

It remains to be considered in what relation the Protagoras stands 
to the other Dialogues of Plato. That it is one of the earlier or puzely 
Socratic works — perhaps the last, as it is eertainly the greatest of 
them — is indieated hy the absenee of all allusion to the doctrine of 
reminiscence ; and also prohably by the different attitude assumed 
towards the teaehing and persons of the Sophists in some of the 
later Dialogues. The Charmides, Laches, Lysis, all tonch on the 
question of the relation of knowledge to virtue, and may he regarded, 
if not as preliminary studies or sketehes of the more important work, 
at any rate as elosely connected with it. The Ioand Hippias eontain 
discussions of the Poets, whieh offer a parallel to the ironieal criti- 
cism of the verses of Simonides, and are eoneeived in a similar spirit. 
The affinity of the Protagoras to the Meno is more douhtful. For 
there, although the same question is diseussed, “ Whether virtue ean 
be taught,” and the relation of Meno to the Sophists is much the 
same as that of Hippocrates, the answer to the question is supplied 
ont of the doctrine of ideas; the real Soerates is already passing 
into the Platonic one. At a later stage of the Platonic philosophy 
we shall find that both the paradox and the solution of it appear to 
have heen retraeted. The Phaedo, the Gorgias, and the Philebus 
offer further eorrections of the teaehings of the Protagoras; in all 
of them the doctrine that virtue is pleasure, or that pleasure is the 
chief or only good, is distinctly renounced. 

Thus after many prepardtions and oppositions, both of the char- 
acters of men and aspects of the truth, especially of the popular and 
philosophical aspect; and after many interruptions and detentions 
by the way, which, as Theodorus says in the Theactetus, are quite 
as agreeable as the argument, we arrive at the great Socratic thesis 
that, virtue is knowledge. This is an aspeet of the truth whieh was 
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lost almost as soon as it was found; and yet has to be recovered by 
every one for himself who would pass the limits of proverbial and 
popular philosophy. It is not to be regarded only as a passing stage 
in the history of the human mind, but as an anticipation of the 
reconcilement of the moral and intellectual elements of human 
nature. 


PROTAGORAS. 





PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 


Socrates, who is the narrator of PROTAGORAS, 
the Dialogue to his COMPANION. Hiprras, Sophists. 
Hirrocratss. * Propicvs, 
ALCIBIADES. Caxias, a wealthy Athenian. 
CrIT1Aas. 


Scene :—The House of Callias. 


. 


Com. HERE do you come from, Socrates? And Steph. 
yet I need hardly ask the question, as I 309° 
know that you have been in chase of the fair Alcibiades. I 
saw him the day before yesterday; and he had got a beard 
like a man,— and he is a man, as I may tell you in your ear. 
But I thought that he was still very charming. 
Soc. What of his beard? Are yon not of Homer’s opinion, 
who says that 1— 


“ Youth is most charming when the heard first appears? " 


And that is now the charm of Alcibiades. 

Com. Well, and how do matters proceed? Have you been 
visiting bim, and was he gracious to you ? 

Soc. Yes, I thought that he was very gracious; and es- 
pecially to-day, for I have just come from him, and he has heen 
helping me in?an argument. But shall I tell you a strange 
thing? Although he was present, I never attended to him, and 
several times he quite passed out of my mind. 

Com. What is the meaning of this? Has anything hap- 
pened between you and him? For surely you cannot have 
discovered a fairer love than he is; certainly not in this city 
of Athens. 

Il. xxiv. 348. 
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Soc. Yes, much fairer. 

Com. What do you mean —a citizen or a foreigner? 

Soc. A foreigner. 

Com. Of what country. 

Soc. Of Abdera. 

Com. And is this stranger really in your opinion fairer than 
the son of Cleinias ? 

Soc. And is not the wiser always the fairer, sweet friend ? 

Com. But have you really met, Socrates, with some wise 
one? 

Soe. Yes; I would say rather, with the wisest of all living 
men, if you are willing to accord that title to Protagoras. 

Com. What! Do you mean to say that Protagoras is in 
Athens ? , 

Soc. Yes; he has been here two days. 

Com. And do you just come from an interview with 


him ? 

310 Soc. Yes; and I have heard and said many things. 
Com. Then, if you have no engagement, suppose that 

you sit down and tell me what passed, and my attendant shall 

give up his place to yon. 

Soc. To be sure; and I shall be grateful to you for listen- 
ing. 
"ra Thank you, too, for telling us. 

Soc. That is thank you twice over. Listen then : — 

Last night, or rather very early this morning, Hippocrates, 
the son of Apoilodorus and the brother of Phason, gave a tre- 
mendous thump with his staff at my door; some one opened to 
him, and he came rushing in and bawled out: Socrates, are you 
awake or asleep? . 

I knew his voice, and said: Hippocrates, is that you? and 
do you bring any news? 

Good news, he said; nothing but good. 

Very good, I said; but what news? and why have you 
come here at this unearthly hour? . 

He drew nearer to me and said: Protagoras is come. 

Yes, I said; he came two days ago: have you only just 
heard of his arrival ? 

Yes, indeed, he said; I heard yesterday evening. 

At the same time he felt for the truckle-bed, and sat down 
at my feet, and then he said: I heard yesterday quite late in 
the evening, on my return from Oenoe whither I had gone in 
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pursuit of my runaway slave Satyrus — as I was going to have 
told you if some other matter had not come in the way; on 
my return, when we had done supper and were about to retire 
to rest, my brother said to me: Protagoras is come. And I 
was going to you at once, if I had not considered that the night 
was far spent. But when sleep relaxed her-hold on me after 
my toil, I got up and came hither direct. 

I, who knew the very courageous madness of the man, said: 
What is the matter? has Protagoras robbed you of anything ? 

He replied, laughing: Yes, indeed he has, Socrates, of the 
wisdom which he keeps to himself. 

But, surely, I said, if you give him money, and make friends 
with him, he will make you as wise as he is himself. 

Would to heaven, he replied, that he would! He might 
take all that I have, aud all that my friends have, if he would. 
And that is why I have come to you now, in order that you 
may speak to him on my behalf; four I am young, and also I 
have never seen nor heard him (when he visited Athens be- 
fore I was but a child) ; and all men praise him, Socrates, 311 
as being the most accomplished of speakers. There is 
no reason why we should not go to him at once, and then we 
shall find him at home. He lodges, as I hear, with Callias, 
the son of Hipponicus. Let us start. 

I replied: Not yet, my good friend; the hour is too early. 
But let us rise and take a turn in the court and wait there un- 
til daybreak, and when the day breaks, then we will go; for 
Protagoras is generally at hume, and we shall be stire to find 
him; never fear. 

Upon this we got up and walked about in the conrt, and I 
thought that I would make trial of the strength of his resolu- 
tion. So I examined him and pnt questions to him. Tell me, 
Hippocrates, I said, as you are going to Protagoras, and will he 
paying your money to him, what is he to whom you are going ? 
and what will he make of you? If you were going to Hippouia- 
- tes, the Coan, the Asclepiad, and were about to give him your 
money, and some one said to you: As being what, do you give 
money to your namesake Hippocrates, O Hippucrates? what 
would you answer ? 

I shonld say, he replied, that I give money to him as a phy- 
sician. 

And what will he make of you ? 

A physician, he said. 
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And if you went to Polycleitus the Argive, or Pheidias the 
Athenian, and intended to give them money, and some one were 
to ask you: As being what, do you give this mdney to Poly- 
cleitus and Pheidias? what would you answer? 

I should answer, as being statuaries. 

And what will they make of you ? 

A statuary, of course. 

Well now, I said, you and I are going to Protagoras, and 
we are ready to pay him money for you. If our own means 
are sufficient, and we can gain him with these, we shall be too 
glad; but if not, then we are to spend your friends’ money as 
well. Now suppose, that while we are in this intense state of 
excitement, some one were to say to us: Tell me, Socrates, and 
you Hippocrates, as being what, are you going to pay money to 
Protagoras? how should we answer him? I know, that Phei- 
dias is a sculptor, and Homer is a poet; but what appellation 
is given to Protagoras? how is he designated ? 

They call him a Sophist, Socrates, he replied. 

Theu we are going to pay our money to him in the charac- 
ter of a Sophist ? 

Certainly. 

But suppose a person were to ask this further question: 
312 And how about yourself? what will Protagoras make 
you, if you go to see him? 

He answered, with a blush upon his face (for the day was 
just beginning to dawn, so that I could see him): Unless this 
differs in some way from the former instances, I suppose that 
he will make a Sophist of me. 

And are you not in sober earnest ashamed, I said, at having 
to appear before the Hellenes in the character of a Sophist ? 

Indeed, Socrates, if I am to confess the truth, I am. — 

But why do you assume, Hippocrates, that the instruction of 
Protagoras is of this nature? and why may you not learn of 
him in the same way that you learned the arts of the gramma- 
rian, or musician, or trainer, not with the view of making any 
of them a profession, but only as a part of education, and he- 
cause a private gentleman and freeman ought to know them ? 

Just so, he said; and that, in my opinion, is a far truer ac- 
count of the teaching of Protagoras. 

I said: I wonder whether you know what you are doing ? 

And what am I doing? 

You are going to commit your soul to the care of a man 
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whom you call a Sophist. And yet"! hardly think that you 
know what a Sophist is; and if not, then you do not even 
know whether you are committing your soul to good or evil. 

I certainly think that I do know, he replied. 

Then tell me, what do you imagine that he is? 

I take him to be one who is wise and knowing, he replied, 
as his name implies. 

And might you not, I said, affirm this of the painter and the 
earpenter also; are not they, too, wise and knowing? But 
suppose a person were to ask us: In what are the painters 
wise? We should answer: In what relates to the making of 
likenesses, and similarly of other things. And if he were fur- 
ther to ask: What:is the wisdom of the Sophist, and what is 
the manufacture over which he presides? how should we an- 
swer him? 

How should we answer him, Socrates? What other answer 
could there be but that he presides over the art which makes 
men eloquent? 

Yes, I replied, that is very likely a trne, but not a sufficient 
answer ; for a further question is involved: Abont what does 
the Sophist make a man eloquent? The player on the lyre 
may be supposed to make a man eloquent about that which he 
makes him understand, that is about playing the lyre. Is not 
that true? 

Yes. 

Then about what does the Sophist make him eloquent? must 
not he make him eloquent in that which he understands ? 

Yes, that may be assumed. 

And what is that which the Sophist knows and makes his 
disciple know ? 

Indeed, he said, that I cannot, tell. 

Then I proceeded to say: Weill, but are you aware of the 
danger which you are incurring? If you were going to 
commit the body to some one, and there was a risk of your get- 
ting good or harm from him, would you not carefully consider 
and ask the opinion of your friends and kindred, and deliberate 
many days as to whether you should give him the care of your 
body? But when the soul is in question, which you hold to be 
of far more value than the body, and npon the well or ill-heing of 
which depends your all, — about this you never consulted either 
with your father or with your brother or with any one of us 
who are your companions. But no sooner does this foreigner 
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appear, than yon instantly commit your soul to his keeping. 
In the evening, as you say, you hear of him, and in the morn- 
ing you go to him, never deliberating, or taking the opinion of 
any one as to whether you ought to intrnst yourself to him or 
not; you have quite made up your mind that you will he a 
pupil of Protagoras, and are prepared to expend all the prop- 
erty of yourself and of your friends in carrying out at any price 
this determination, although, as you admit, you do not know 
him, and have never spoken with him: and you call him a 
Sophist, but are manifestly ignorant of what a Sophist is; and 
yet you are going to commit yourself to his keeping. 

When he heard me say this he replied: That I suppose, 
Socrates, is the conelusion which I must draw from your words. 

I proceeded: Is not a Sophist, Hippocrates, one who deals 
wholesale or retail in the food of the soul? To me that ap- 
pears to be the sort of man. 

And whit, Socrates, is the food of the soul ? 

Surely, I said, knowledge is the food of the soul; and we 
must take care, my friend, that the Sophist does not deceive us 
when he praises what he sells, like the dealers wholesale or re- 
tail who sell the food of the body; for they praise indiscrimi- 
nately all their goods, without knowing what are really hene- 
ficial or hurtful: neither do their customers know, with the 
exception of any trainer or physician who may happen to buy 
of them. In like manner those who carry about the wares of 
knowledge, and make the round of the cities, and sell or -retail 
them to any customer who is in want of them, praise them all 
alike ; and I should not wonder, O my friend, if many of them 
were really ignerant of their effect upon the soul; and their 
eustomers equally ignorant, unless he who buys of them hap- 
pens to be a physician of the soul. Ié therefore you have 
understanding of what is good and evil, you may safely buy 
knowledge of Protagoras or of any one; but if not, then, O my 
314 friend, pause, and do not hazard vour dearest interests at 

a game of chance. For there is far greater peril in buy- 
ing knowledge than in buying meat and drink: the one you 
purchase of the wholesale or retail dealer, and carry them away 
in other vessels, and before you receive them into the body. as 
food, you may deposit them at home and call in any experienced 
friend who knows what is good to be eaten or drunken, and 
what not, and how much and when; and hence the danger of 
purchasing them is not so great. But when you buy the wares 
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of knowledge you cannot carry them away in another vessel ; 
they have been sold to you, and you must take them into the 
soul and go your way, either greatly harmed or greatly beue+ 
fited by the lesson: and therefore we should think about this 
and take counsel with our elders; for we are still young — too 
young to determine such a matter. And uow let us go, as we 
were intending, and hear Protagoras; and when we have heard 
what he has to say, we may take counsel of others; for not 
only is Protagoras at the house of Callias, but there is Hippias 
of Elis; and, if I am not mistaken, Prodicus of Ceos, and several 
other wise men. 

-To this we agreed, and proceeded on our way until we 
reached the vestibule of the house; and there we stopped in 
order to finish a dispute which had arisen as we were going 
along: and we stood talking in the vestibule until we had fin- 
ished and come to an understanding. And I think that the 
door-keeper, who was a eunuch, and who was probably annoyed 
at the great inroad of the Soohists, must have heard us talking. 
At any rate, when we knocked at the door, and he opened and 
saw us, he grumbled: They are Sophists — he is not at hoine ; 
and instantly gave the door a hearty bang with both his hands. 
Again we knocked, and he answered without opening: Did you 
not hear me say that he is not at home, fellows? But, my 
* friend, I said, we are not Sophists, and we are not come to see 
Callias ; fear not, for we waut to see Protagoras; and I must 
request you to announce us. At last, after « good deal of 
‘difficulty, the man was persuaded to open the door. 

When we entered, we found Protagoras taking a walk in the 
portico ; and next to him, on one side, were walking Callias the 
son of Hipponicus, and Paralus the son of Pericles, who, by the 
mother’s side, is his half-brother, and Charmides the son 
of Glaucon. On the other side of him were Xanthippus - 
the other son of Pericles, Philippides the son of Philomelus ; 
also Antimoerus of Mende, who of all the disciples of Protagoras 
is the most famous, and intends to make sophistry his profes- 
sion. A train of listeners followed him. of whom the greater 
part appeared to be foreigners, who accompanied Protagoras 
out of the various cities through which he journeyed. Now he, 
like Orpheus, attracted them by his voice, and they followed the 
attraction. I should mention also that there were some Athe- 
nians in the company. Nothing delighted me more than the pre- 
cision of their movements: they never got into his way at all; 
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but when he and those who were with him turned back, then 
the band of listeners divided into two parts on either side; he 
was always in front, and they wheeled round and took their 
places behind him in perfect order. 

After him, as Homer says,! “I lifted up my eyes and saw” 
Hippias the Elean sitting in the opposite portico on a chair of 
state, and around him were seated on benches Eryximachus the 
son of Acumenus, and Phaedrus the Myrrhinusian, and Andron 
the son of Androtion, and there were strangers whom he had 
brought with him from his native city of Elis, and some others : 
they appeared to be asking Hippias certain physical and astro- 
nomical questions, and he, ex cathedré, was determining their 
several questions to them and discoursing of them. 

Also, “my eyes beheld Tantalus ;”2 for Prodicus the Cean 
was at Athens: he had been pnt into a room which, in the 
days of Hipponicns, was a store-house; but as the house was 
full, Callias had cleared this out and made the room into a 
guest-chamber. Now Prodicus was still in bed, wrapped up in 
sheepskins and bedclothes, of which there seemed to be a great 
heap ; and there were sitting by him on the couches near, Pau- 
sanias of the deme of Cerameis, and with Pausanias was « youth 
quite young, who is certainly remarkable for his goad looks, and, 
if I am not mistaken, is also of a fair and gentle nature. I 
think that I heard him called Agathon, and my suspicion is that’ 
he is the beloved of Pansanias. There was this youth and 
also there were the two Adeimantuses, one the son of Cepis, 
and the other of Leucolophides, and some others. I was verv 
anxious to hear what Prodicus was saying, for he seemed to me 
to be an extraordinarily wise and divine man; but I was not 
316 able to get into the inner circle, and his fine deep voice made 

an echo in the room which rendered his words inaudible. 

No sooner had we entered than there followed us Alcibiades 
the beautiful, as yon say, aud I believe you; and also Critias 
the son of Callaeschrus. 

On entering we stopped a little, in order to look about us, 
and then walked up to Protagoras, and I said: Protagoras, my 
friend Hippocrates and I have come to see you. 

Do you wish, he said, to speak with me alone, or in the pres- 
ence of others ? 

That is as you please, I said: you shall determine when you 
have heard the object of our visit. 

1 Od. xi. 601 foll. 2 Od. xi. 582. 
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And what is that? he said. ‘ 

I must explain, I said, that my friend Hippocrates is a na- 
tive Athenian; he is the son of Apollodorus, and of a great 
and prosperous house, and he is himself in natural ability quite 
a match for those of his own age. J believe that he aspires to 
political eminence; and this he thinks that conversation with 
you is most likely to procure for him: now it is for you to de- 
cide whether you would wish to speak to him of these matters 
alone or in company. 

Thank you, Socrates, for your consideration of me. For 
certainly a stranger finding his way into great cities, and per- 
suading the flower of the youth in them to leave the company 
of their other kinsmen or acquaintance, and live with him, un- 
der the idea that they will be improved by his conversation, 
ought to be very cautious; great jealousies are occasioned by 
his proceedings, and he is the subject of many enmities and 
conspiracies. I maintain the art of the Sophist to be of ancient 
date-; hut that in ancient times the professors of the art, fearing 
this odium, veiled and disguised themselves under various 
names: some under that of poets, as Homer, Hesiod, and. 
Simonides ; some as hierophants and prophets, as Orpheus and 
Musaeus; and some, as I observe, even under the name of gym- 
nastic-masters, like Iccus of Tarentum, or the more recently 
celebrated Herodicus, now of Selymbria and formerly of Megara, 
who is a first-rate Sophist. Your own Agathocles pretended 
to be a musician, but was really an eminent Sophist; also 
Pythocleides the Cean; and there were many others; and all 
of them, as I was saying, adopted these arts as veils or disguises 
because they were afraid of the envy of the multitude. But 
that is not my way, for I do not helieve that they effected 317 
their purpose, which was to deceive the government, who 
were not blinded by them; and as to the people, they have no 
understanding, and only repeat what their rulers are pleased to 
tell them. Now to run away, and to be caught in running 
away, is the very height of folly, and also greatly increases the 
exasperation of mankind; for they regard him who runs away 
as a rogue, in addition to any other objections which they have 
to him; and therefore I take an entirely opposite course, and 
acknowledge myself to be a Sophist and instructor of mankind ; 
such an open acknowledgment appears to me to be a better sort 
of caution than concealment. Nor do I-neglect other precau- 
tions, and therefore I hope, as I may say, by the favor of 
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Heaven that no harm will come of the acknowledgment that I 
am a Sophist. And I have been now many years in the profes- 
sion — for all my years when added up are many — and there 
is no one here present of whom I might not be the father. 
Wherefore I should much prefer conversing with you, if you 
do not object, in the presence of the company. 

As I suspected that he would like to have a little display 
and glory in the presence of Prodicus and Hippias, and would 
gladly show us to them in the light of his admirers, I said: 
But why should we not summon Prodicus and Hippias and 
their friends to hear us? 

Very good, he said. 

Suppose, said Callias, that we hold a conncil in which yon 
may sit and discuss. This was determined, and great delight 
was felt at the prospect of hearing wise men talk ; we ourselves 
all took the chairs and benclies, and arranged them by Hippias, 
where the other benches had been already placed. Meanwhile 
Callias and Alcibiades got up Prodicus and brought in him 
and his companions. 

When we were all seated, Protagoras said: Now that the 
company are assembled, Socrates, tell ie about the young man 
318 of whom you were just now speaking. 

I replied: I will begin again at the same point, Protag- 
oras, and tell you once more the purport of my visit: this is 
my friend Hippocrates, who is desirous of making your acqnaint- 
ance; he wants to know what will happen to him if he associ- 
ates with yon. That is all I have to say. 

Protagoras answered: Young man, if you associate with me, 
on the very first day you will return home a better man than 
you came, and better on the second day than on the first, and 
better every day than you were on the day before. 

When I heard this, I said: Protagoras, I do not at all won- 
der at hearing you say this; even at your age, and with all your 
wisdom, if any one were to teach you what you did not know 
before, you would become better no doubt : bnt please to answer 
in a different way; I will explain how by an example. Let 
me suppose that Hippocrates, instead of desiring your acqnaint- 
ance, wished to become acquainted with the young man Zeux- 
ippus of Heraclea, who has newly come to Atheus, and he 
were to go to him as he has gone to you, and were to hear 
him say, as he has heard you say, that every day he would 
grow and become better if he associated with him: and then 
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suppose that he were to ask him, “ In ‘what would he be better, 
and in what would he grow?” Zeuxippus would answer, “In 
painting.” And suppose that he went to Orthagoras the Theban, 
and heard him say the same, and asked him, “In what would 
he become better day by day?” he would reply, “In flute- 
playing.” Now I want you to make the same sort of answer 
to this young man and to me, who am asking questions on his 
account. When you say that on the first day on which he as- 
sociates with yon he will return home a better man, and on 
every day will grow in like manner —io what, Protagoras, 
will he be better? and about what? 

When Protagoras heard me say this, he replied: You ask 
questions fairly, aud I like to answer a question which is fairly 
put. If Hippocrates comes to me he will not experience the 
sort of drudgery with which other Sophists are in the habit of 
insulting their pupils; who, when they have just escaped from 
the arts, are taken and driven back into them by these teachers, 
and made to learn calculation, aud astronomy, and geometry, 
aud music (he gave a look at Hippias as he said this) ; but if 
he comes to me, he will learn that which he comes to learn. 
And this is prudence in affairs private as well as public; he 
will learn to order his own house in the best manner, and he} 
will be best able to speak and act in the affairs of the state. J 

Do I understand you, I said ; and is your meaning that 319 
you teach the art of politics, and that you promise to make 
men good citizens ? 

That, Socrates, is exactly the profession which I make. 

Then, I said, you do indeed possess a noble art, if there is no 
mistake about this (1 for I will freely confess to you, Protagoras, 
that I have a doubt whether this art is capable of being taught, 
and yet I know not how to disbelieve your assertion. And I 
ought to tell you why I am of opinion that this art cannot be 
tauglit or communicated by man to man.} I say that the 
Athenians are an understanding people, as indeed they are es- 
teemed by the other Hellenes. Now J observe that wheu we 
are met. together in the assembly, and the matter in hand re- 
lates to building, the builders are summoned as advisers ; when 
the question is one of ship-building. then the ship-builders ; and 
the like of other arts which they think capable of being taught 
and learned. And if some person offers to give them advice 
who is not supposed by them to have any skill in the art, even 
though he be good-looking, and rich, and noble, they don’t 
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listen to him, but laugh at him, and hoot him, until either be 
is clamored down and retires of himself; or if he persist, he is 
dragged away or put out by the constables at the command of 
the prytanes. ‘This is their way of behaving about the arts 
which’ have professors. When, however, the question is an 
affair of state, then everybody is free to have a say — carpen- 
ter, tinker, cobbler, sailor, passenger; rich and poor, high and 
low — any one who likes gets up, and no one reproaches him, 
as in the former case, with not having learned, and having no 
teacher, and yet giving advice; evidently because they are 
under the impression that this sort of knowledge cannot be 
taught. And not only is this true of the state, but of individu- 
als; the best and wisest of our citizens are unable to impart 
their political wisdom to others: as, for example, Pericles, the 
320 father of these young men, who gave them excellent in- 
struction in all that could be learned from masters, in his 
own department of politics tanght them nothing ; nor did he give 
them ‘teachers, but they were allowed to wander at their own 
free-will, in a sort of hope that they would light upon virtue 
of their own accord. Or take another example: There was 
Cleivias the younger brother of our friend Alcibiades, of whom 
this very same Pericles was the guardian ; and he being in fact 
under the apprehension that Cleinias would be corrupted by 
Alcibiades, took him away, and placed him in the house of 
Ariphron to be educated ; but before six months had elapsed, 
Aripbron sent him back, not knowing what to do with him. 
And I could mention numberless other instances of persons who 
were good themselves, and never yet made any one else good, 
whether friend or stranger. Now I, Protagoras, when I reflect 
on all this, am inclined to think that virtue cannot be taught. 
But then again, when I listen to your words, I am disposed to 
waver; aud I believe that there must be something in what 
you say, because I know that you have great experience, aud 
learning, and invention. And I wish that you would, if pos- 
sible, show me a little more clearly that virtue can be taught. 
Will you be so good? 

That I will, Socrates, and gladly. But what would you 
like? Shall I, as an elder, speak to you as younger men in an 
apologue or myth, or shall I argue the question ? 

To this several of the company answered that he should 
choose for himself. 

Well, then, he said, I think that the myth will be more in- 
teresting. 


— 
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Once upon a time there were gods only, and no mortal 
creatures. But when the time came that these also should be 
created, the gods fashioned them out of earth and fire and va- 
rious mixtures of both elements in the inward parts of the 
earth; and when they were about to bring them into the light 
of day, they ordered Prometheus and Epimetheus to equip 
them, and to distribute to them severally their proper qualities. 
Epimetheus said to Prometheus: “Let me distribute, and do 
you inspect.” This was agreed, and Epimetheus made the dis- 
tribution. There were some to whom he gave strength with 
out swiftness, or again swiftness without strength; some he 
armed, and others he left unarmed; and devised for the latter 
some other means of preservation, making some large, and hav- 
ing their size as a protection, and others small, whose nature 
was to fly in the air or burrow in the ground; this was to. be 
their way of escape. Thns did he compensate them with 321 
the view of preventing any race from becoming extinct. 
And when he had provided agaiust their destruction by one an- 
other, he contrived also a means of protecting them against the 
seasons of heaven; clothing them with close hair and thick 
skins sufficient to defend them against the winter cold and sum- 
mer heat, and for a natural bed of their own when they wanted 
to rest; also he furnished them with hoofs and hair and hard 
and callous skins under their feet. Then he gave them varie- 
ties of food, — to some herbs of the soil, to others fruits of trees, 
and to others roots, and to some again he gave other animals as 
food. And some he made to have few young ones, while those 
who were their prey were very prolific; and in this way the 
race was preserved. Thus did Epimetheus, who, uot being very 
wise, forgot that he had distributed among the brute animals all 
the qualities that he had to give, —and when he came to man, 
who was still unprovided, he was terribly perplexed. Now 
while he was in this perplexity, Prometheus came to inspect 
the distribution, and he found that the other animals were suit- 
ably furnished, but that man alone was naked and shoeless, and 
had neither bed nor arms of defense. The appointed honr was 
approaching in which man was to go forth into the light of day ; 
and Prometheus, not knowing how he could devise his salva- 
tion, stole the mechanical arts of Hephaestus and Athene, and 
fire with them (they could neither have been acquired nor used 
without fire), and gave them to man. Thns man had the wis- 
dom necessary to the support of life, but political wisdom he 
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had not; for that was in the keepiug of Zeus, and the power 

of Prometheus did not extend to entering into the castle of 

heaven, in which Zens dwelt, who moreover had terrible senti- 
nels; but he did enter by stealth into the common workshop 
of Athene and Hephaestus, in which they used to pursue their 
favorite arts, and took away Hephaestus’ art of working by fire, 
and also the art of Athene, and gave them to man. And in 
this way man- was supplied with the means of life. But Pro- 

, metheus is said to have been afterwards prosecuted for theft, 
owing to the blunder of Epimetheus. 

399 Now man, having a share of the divine attributes, was 
at first the only one of the animals who had any gods, be- 
cause he alone was of their kindred; and he would raise altars 
and images of them. He was not long in inventing language 
and names; and he also constructed houses and clothes and 
shoes and beds, and drew sustenance from the earth. Thus 
provided, mankind at first lived dispersed, and there were no 
cities. But the consequence was that they were destroyed by 
the wild beasts, for they were utterly weak in comparison of 
them, and their art was only sufficient to provide them with the 
means of life, and would not enable them to carry on war 
against the animals: food they had, but not as yet any art of 
government, of which the art of war is a part. After a while 
the desire of self-preservation gathered them into cities; but 
when they were gathered together, having no art of govern- 
ment, they evil intreated one another, and were again in process 
of dispersion and destruction. Zeus feared that the race would 
be exterminated, and so he sent Hermes to them, bearing rev- 
erence and justice to be the ordering principles of cities and the 
bonds of friendship and conciliation. Hermes asked Zeus how 
he should impart justice and reverence among men: should 
he distribute them as the arts are distributed; that is to say 
to a favored few only, — for one skilled individual has enough 
of medicine, or of any other art, for many unskilled ones? 
Shall this be the manner in which I distribute justice and “rev- 
erence among men, or shall I give them to all? ‘To all, said 
Zeus; I should like them all to have a share; for cities cannot 
exist, if a few only share in the virtues, as in the arts. And 
further, make a law by my order, that he who has no part in 
reverence and justice shall be put to death as a plague of the 
state. 

And this is the reasrn, Socrates, why the Athenians and 
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mankind in general, when the question relates to carpentering 
or any other mechanical art, allow hut a few to share in their 
deliberations ; and when any one else interferes, then, as you 
say, they object, if he be not of the favored few, aud that, as I 
say, is very natural. But when they come to deliberate about 
political virtue, which proceeds only by way of justice and 393 
wisdom, they are patient enough of any man who speaks 
of them, as is also natural, because they think that every man 
ought to share in this sort of virtue, and that states could not 
exist if this were otherwise.. I have explained to you, Socrates, 
the reason of this phenomenon. 

And that you may not suppose yourself to be deceived in 
thinking that all men regard every man as having a share of 
justice and every other political virtue, let me give you a fur- , 
ther proof, which is this. In other cases, as you are aware, if 
a man says that he is a good flute-player, or skillful in any 
other art in which he has no skill, people either laugh at him 
or are angry with him, and his relations think that he is mad~ 
and go and admonish him ; bat when honesty is in question, or 
some other political virtue, even if they know that he is dis- 
honest, yet, if the man comes publicly forward and tells the 
truth about his dishonesty, in this case they deem that to be 
madness which in the other case was held by them to be good 
sense. They say that men ought to profess honesty whether 
they are honest or not, and that a man is mad who does not 
make such a profession. ‘Their notion is, that a man must have 
some degree of honesty; and that if he has none at all he 
ought not to be in the world. 

I have been showing that they are right in admitting every 
man as a counselor about this sort of virtue, as they are of 
opinion that every man is a partaker of it. And I will now 


-endeavor further to show that they regard this virtne, not as 


given by nature, or growing spontaneously, but as capable of 
being learned and acquired by study. For injustice is pun- 
ished, whereas no one would instruct, or rebuke, or be angry at 
those whose calamities they suppose to come to them either by 
nature or chance; they do not try to alter them, they do but 
pity them. Who would be so foolish as to chastise or instruct 
the ugly, or the diminutive, or the feeble? And for this =| 
son; they know, I imagine, that this sort of good and evil 
comes to them by nature and chance; whereas if a pian is 
wanting in those good qualities which come to meu from study 


, 
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and exercise and teaching, and has only the contrary evil quali. 
ties, men are angry with him, and punish him and reprove him. 
And one of. those evil qualities is impiety and injustice, and 
394 they may be described generally as the opposite of polit- 
ical virtue. When this is the case, any man will be angry 
with another, and reprimand him, —clearly under the’ impres- 
sion that by study and learning the virtne in which he is defi- 
cient may be acquired. For if you will think, Socrates, of the 
effect which punishment has on evil-doers, you. will see at once 
that in the opinion of mankind virtue may be acquired; for no 
one punishes the evil-doer under the notion, or for the reason, 
that he has done wrong, — only the unreasonable fury of a 
beast acts in that way. But he who desires to inflict rational 
punishment does not retaliate for a past wrong, for that which 
is done cannot be undone, but he has regard to the future, and 
is desirous that the man who is punished, and he who sees him 
spunished, may be deterred from doing wrong again. And he 
implies that virtue is capable of being taught; as he undouht- 
_edly punishes for the sake of prevention. This is the notion of 
all who retaliate upon others either privately or publicly. And 
the Athenians, too, like other men, retaliate on those whom 
they regard as evil-doers; and this argnes them to be of the 
number of those who think that virtue may be acquired and 
taught. Thus far, Socrates, I have shown you clearly enough, 
if I am not mistaken, that your countrymen are right in admit- 
ting the tinker and the cobbler to advise about politics, and 
also that they deem virtue to be capable of being taught and 
acquired. 

There yet remains one difficulty which has been raised by 
you about the sons of good men. What is the reason why 
good men teach their sons the knowledge which is gained from 
teachers, and make them wise in that, but do nothing towards 
improving them in the virtues which distinguish themselves ? 
And here, Socrates, I will leave the apologue and take up the. 
argument. Please to consider: Is there or is there not some 
one quality in which all the citizens must be partakers, if there 
is to be a city at all? In the answer to this question is con- 
tained the only solution of your difficulty; there is no other. 
For if there be any such quality, and this quality or unity is 
395 Bot the art of the carpenter, or the smith, or the potter, 

but justice and temperance and holiness, and, in a word, 
manly virtue —if this is the quality of which all men must be 
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partakers, and which is the very condition of their learning or 
doing anything else, and if he who is wanting in this, whether 
he be a child only or a grown-up man or woman, must he 
taught and punished, until by punishment he becomes better, 
aud he who rebels against instruction and punishment is either 
exiled or condemned to death under the idea that he is incura- 
ble —if, I say, this be true, and nevertheless good men have 
their sons taught other things and not this, do consider how 
extraordinary would be their conduct. For we have shown 
that they think virtue capable of beiog taught and inculcated 
both in private and public; and yet, notwithstanding this. they 
teach their sons lesser matters, ignorance of which does not 
involve the punishment of death: but those things, the igno- 
rance of which may cause death and exile to those who have 
no knowledge or training — aye, and confiscation as well as 
death, and, in a word, may be the ruin of families — those 
things, I say, they are supposed not to teach them,— not to 
take the utmost care tbat they should learn. That is not 
likely, Socrates. 

Education and admonition commence in the first years of 
childhood, and last to the very end of life. Mother and nurse 
and father and tutor are quarreling about the improvement of 
the child as soon as ever he is able to understand them: he 
cannot say or do anything without their setting forth to him 
that this is just and that is unjust; this is honorable, that is 
dishonorable ; this is holy, that is unholy ; do this and abstain 
from that. And if he obeys, well and good; if not, he is 
straightened by threats and blows, like a piece of warped wood. 
Ata later stage they send him to teachers, and enjoin them to see 
to his manners even more than to his reading and music; and 
the teachers do as they are desired. And when the boy has 
learned his letters and is beginning to understand what is 
written, as before he understood only what was. spoken, they 
put into his hands the works of great poets, which he reads at 
school; in these are contained many admonitions, and 26 
many tales, and praises, and encomia of ancient famous 
men, which he is required to learn by heart, in order that he 
may imitate or emulate them and desire to become like them. 
Then, again, the teachers of the lyre take similar care that 
their young disciple is temperate and gets into. no mischief; 
and when they have taught him the use of the lyre, they intra- 
duce him to the poems of other excellent poets, who are the 
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lyric poets ; and these they set to music, and make their har- 
monies and rhythms quite familiar to the children, in order 
that they may learn to be more gentle, and harmonious, and 
rhythmical, and so more fitted for speech and action ; for the 
life of man in every part has ueed of harmony and rhythm. 
Then they send them to the master of gymnastic, in order that 
their bodies may better minister to the virtuous mind, and that 
the weakness of their bodies may not force them to play the 
coward in war or on any other occasion. This is what is done 
by those who have the means, and those who have the means 
are the rich: their children begin education soonest and leave 
off latest. When they have done with masters, the state again 
compels them to learn the laws, and live after the pattern 
which they furnish, and not after their own fancies; and just 
as in learning to write, the writing-master first draws lines with 
a style for the use of the young beginner, and gives him the 
tablet and makes him follow the lines, so the city draws the 
laws, which were the invention of good lawgivers who were of 
old time ; these are given to the young man, in order to guide 
him in his conduct whether as ruler or ruled; and he who 
transgresses them is to be corrected, or, in other words, called 
to account, which is a term used not only in your country, but 
also in many others. Now when there is all this care about 
virtne private and public, why, Socrates, do you still wonder 
and donbt whether virtue can be taught? Cease to wonder, 
for the opposite would be far more surprising. 

But why then do the sons of good fathers often turn out ill? 
Let me explain that, — which is far from being wonderful, if, as 
I have been saying, the very existence of the state implies that 
327 virtue is not any man’s private possession. If this be trne 

— and nothing can be truer — then I will ask you to im- 
agine, as an illustration, some other pursuit or branch of knowl- 
edge which may be assumed equally to be the condition of the 

fexistence of a state. Suppose that there could be no state un- 
less we were all flute-players, as far as each had the capacily, 
‘and everybody was freely teaching everybody the art, both in 
private and public, and reproving the bad player as freely and 
openly as every man now teaches justice and the laws, not con- 
cealing them as he would conceal the other arts, but imparting 
them — for all of us have a mutual interest in the justice and 
virtue of one another, and this is the reason why every one 
is ready to teach justice and the laws; suppose, I say, that 
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there were the same readiness and liberality among us in teach- 

ing one another flute-playing, do you imagine, Socrates, that 

the sons of good fiute-players would he more likely to be good 

than the sons of bad ones? I think not Would not their sons 

grow up to be distinguished or undistinguished according to 

their own natural capacities as flute-players, and the son of a 

good player would often turn out to be a bad one, and the son 

of a had player to be a good one, and all flute-players would be 

good enough in comparison of those who were ignorant and un- 

acquainted with the art of flute-playing? In like manner I 

would have you consider that he who appears to you to be the 

worst of those who have been brought up in laws and human- 

ities, would appear to be a just man and a master of justice if 

he were to be compared with men who had no education, or- 
courts of justice, or laws, or any restraints upon them which 

compelled them to practice virtue — with the savages, for ex- 
ample, whom the poet Pherecrates exhibited on the stage at the 

last year’s Lenaean festival. If you were living among men 

such as the man-haters in his Chorus, you would be only too 

glad to meet with Eurybates and Phryuondas, and you would 

sorrowfully desire the rascality of this part of the world. And 

you, Socrates, are discontented, aud why? Because all meu are 

teachers of virtue, each one according to his ability, and you say 

that there is no teacher. You might as well ask, Who teaches 

Greek? For of that too there will not be any teachers 328 

found. Or you might ask, Who is to teach the sons of our 
artisans this same art which they lave learned of their fathers ? 

He and his fellow-workmen have taught them to the best of 

their ability, — but who will carry them further in their arts ? 

And you would certainly have a difficulty, Socrates, in finding a 

teacher of them; but there would be no difficulty in fiuding a 

teacher of those who are wholly ignorant. And this is true of | 
virtue or of anything ; and if a man is better able than we are 

to promote virtue ever so little, that is as much as we can ex- 

pect. A teacher of this sort I believe myself to be, and above | 
all other meu to have the knowledge which makes a man noble 

and good; and I give my pupils their money’s-worth, and even 

more, as they themselves confess. And therefore I have in- 

troduced the following mode of payment: When a man has 

been my pupil, if he likes he pays my price, but there is no 

compulsion ; and if he does not like, he has only to go into a 

temple and take an oath of the value of the instructions, and 

he pays no more than he declares to be their value. 
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Such is my apologue, Socrates, and such is the argument by 
which I endeavor to show that virtue may be taught, and that 
this is the opinion of the Athenians. And I have also attempted 
to show that you are not to wonder at good father# having bad 
sons, or at good son? having bad fathers, as may be seen in the 
sons of Polycleitus, who are of the same age as our friends 
Paralus and Xanthippus, and who are very inferior to their 
father ; and this is 1rue of many other artists. But ILought 
not to say the same as yet of Paralus and Xanthippus them- 
selves, for they are young and there is still hope of them. 

Protagoras ended, and in my ear — 


«“ So charming left. his voice, that I the while 
Thought him still speaking ; still stood fixed to hear.” 


At length, when I saw that he had really finished, I gradually 
recovered consciousness, and looking at Hippocrates, I said to 
him: O son of Apollodorus, how deeply grateful I am to you 
for having brought me hither; I would not have missed the 
speech of Protagoras for a great deal. For I used to imagine 
that no human care could make men good; but I know better 
now. Yet I have still one very small difficulty which I am 
sure that Protagoras will easily explain, as he has already ex- 
399 plained so much. For if a man were to go and consult 
Pericles or any of our great speakers about these matters 

y ur P ? 

he might perhaps hear as fine a discourse ; but then if any one 
has a question to ask of any of them, like books, they can 
neither answer nor ask; and if any one challenges the least 
particular of their speech, they go ringing on in a long harangue, 
like brazen pots, which wheu they are struck continue to sound 
unless some one puts his hand upon them; whereas our friend 
Protagoras can not only make a good speech, as he has already 
shown, but when he is asked a question he can answer briefly ; 
and when he asks he will wait and hear the answer; and this 
is a very rare gift. Now I, Protagoras, have a little question 
that I want to ask of you, and if you will only answer me that, 
I shall be quite satisfied. You were saying that virtue can be 
taught; that I will take upon your authority, and there is no 
one to whom I am more ready to trust. But I marvel at one 
thing. about which I should like to have my mind set at rest. 
You were speaking of Zeus‘ sending justice and reverence to 
men ; and several times while you were speaking, justice and 
temperance and holiness, and all these qualities, were described 
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by you as if together they made up virtte. Now I want you to 
tell me truly whether virtue is one whole, of which, justice and 
temperance and holiness are parts; or whether all these are 
only the names of one and the same thing: that is the doubt 
which still lingers in my mind 

There is no difficulty, Socrates, in answering that the qualities 
of which you are speaking are the parts of virtue, which is one. 

And are they parts, I said, in the same sense in which mouth, 
nose, and eyes, and ears, are the parts of a face; or are they 
like the parts of gold, which differ from the whole and from one 
another only in being larger or smaller? 

I should say that they differed, Socrates, in the first way; as 
the parts of a face are related to the whole face. 

And do men have some one part and some another part of 
virtue? Or if a man has one part, must he also have all the 
others ? 

By no means, he said; for many a man is brave and not just, 
or just and not wise. 

Why then, I said, courage and wisdom are also parts of 
virtue ? 

Most undoubtedly, he said; and wisdom is the noblest of 330 
the parts. 

And they are all different from one another? I said. 

Yes. 

And each of them has a distinct function like the parts of 
the face ; the eye, for example, is not like the ear, and has not 
the same functions; and the other parts are none of them like 
one another, either in their functions, or in any other way? 
Now I want to know whether the parts of virtue do not also 
differ in themselves and in their functions; as that is clearly 
what the simile would imply. 

Yes, Socrates, you are right in that. 

Then, I said, no part of virtue is like knowledge, or like jus- 
tice, or like courage, or like temperance, or like holiness. 

No, he answered. 

Well then, I said, suppose that you and I inquire into their 
natures. And first, you would agree with me that justice is of 
the nature of a thing, would you not? That is my opinion, 
would not that be yours also ? 

Yes, he said; that is mine also. 

And suppose that some one were to ask us, saying, O Protag- 
oras, and you Socrates, what about this thing which you just 
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now called justice, is it just or unjust? And I were to answer, 
just: and you — would you vote for me or against me? 

With you, he said. 

- Thereupon I should answer to him who asked me, that justice 
is of the nature of the just. would not you? 

Yes, he said. 

And suppose that he went on to say: Well now, is there such 
a thing as holiness ? — we should answer, Yes, if I am not mis- 
taken ? 

Yes, he said. 

And that you acknowledge to be a thing — should we admit 
that ? ; 

He assented. 

And is this a sort of thing which is of the nature of the holy, 
or of the nature of the unholy? I should he angry at his putting 
such a question, and should say, Peace, man; nothing can be 
holy if holiness is not holy. What do you say to that? Would 
you not answer in the same way ? 

Certainly, he said. 

And then after this suppose that he came and asked us, What 
were you saying just now? Perhaps I may not have heard 
you rightly, but you seemed to me to be saying that the parts 
of virtue were not the same as one another. I should reply, 
331 You certainly heard that said, but you did not, as you 
think, hear me say that; for Protagoras gave the answer, 
and I did but ask the question. And suppose that he turned to 
you and said, Is this true, Protagoras? and do you maintain that 
one part of virtue is unlike another, and is this your position? 
how would you answer him? 

I could not help acknowledging the truth of what he said, 
Socrates. 

Wel! then, Protagoras, assuming this, and supposing that he 
proceeded to say further, Then holiness is not of the nature of 
justice, nor justice of the nature of holiness, but of the nature 
of unholiness ; and holiness is of the nature of the not just, and 
therefore of the unjust, and the uujust is unholy ; how shall we 
answer him? I should certainly answer him on my own be- 
half that justice is holy, and that holiness is just; and I would 
say in like manner on your behalf also, if you would allow me, 
that justice is either the same with holiness, or very nearly the 
same; and I would most assuredly say that justice is like 
holiness and holiness is like justice ; and I wish that you would 
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tell me whether I may be permitted’ to give this answer on 
your behalf, and whether you would agree with me. 

He replied, I cannot simply agree, Socrates, to the proposi- 
tion that justice is holy and that holiness is just, for there ap- 
pears to me to be a difference between them. But what mat- 
ter? if you please I please; and let us assume, if you will, 
that justice is holy, and that holiness is just. 

Pardon me, I said; I do not want this “ if you wish” or “if 
you will” sort of argument to be proven, but I want you and 
me to be proven ; and I mean by this that the argument will 
he best proven if there be no “ if” 

Well, he said, I admit that justice bears a resemblance to 
holiness, for there is always some point of view in which every- 
thing is like every other thing; white is in a certain way like 
black, and hard is like soft, and the most extreme opposites 
have some qualities in common; even tlie parts of the face 
which, as we were saying before, are distinct and have different 
functions, are still in a certain point of view similar, and one of 
them is like another of them. And you may prove that they 
are like one another on the same principle that all things are 
like one another; and yet things which are alike in some par- 
ticular ought not to he called alike, nor things which are unlike 
in some particular, however slight, unlike. 

And do you think, I said in a tone of surprise, that justice 
aud holiness have but a small degree of likeness ? 

Certainly not, he said; but I do not agree with what I un- 
derstand to be your view. 

Well, I said, as you appear to have a difficulty about 
this, let us take another of the examples which you have 
mentioned instead. Do you admit the existence of folly ? 

I do. 

And is not wisdom the very opposite of folly ? 

That is true, he said. 

And when men act rightly and advantageously they seem to 
you to be temperate or moderate ? 

Yes, he said. 

And moderation makes them moderate ? 

Certainly. 

And they who do not act rightly act foolishly, and in thua 
acting are not moderate ? 

I agree to that, he said, 

Then to act foolishly is the opposite of acting moderately ? 
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He assented. 

And foolish actions are done by folly, and moderate or teme 
perate actions by moderation ? 

He agreed. 

And that is done strongly which is done by strength, and 
weakly which is done by weakness ? 

He assented. 

And that which is done with swiftness is done swiftly, and 
that which is done with slowness, slowly ? 

He acknowledged that. 

And if anything is done in the same way, that is done by the 
same ; and if anything is done in an opposite way, by the op- 
posite? 

He agreed. 

Once more, I said, is there anything beautiful ? 

Yes. 

To which the only opposite is the ugly? 

There is no other. 

And is there anything good ? 

There is. 

To which the only opposite is the evil ? 

There is no other. 

And there is the acute in sound? 

True. 

To which the only opposite is the grave ? 

There is no other, he said, but that. 

Then every opposite has one opposite only and no more? 

He assented. 

Then now, I said, let us recapitulate our admissions. First 
of all we admitted that everything has one opposite and not 
more than one? 

To that we assented. 

And-we admitted also that what was done in opposite ways 
was done by opposites ? 

Yes. 

And that which was done foolishly, as we also admitted, was 
done in the opposite way to that which was done moderately ? 

Yes. 

And that which was done moderately was done by modera- 
tion or temperance, and that which was done foolishly by folly ? 

He agreed. 

And that which is done in opposite ways is done by oppo- 
sites ? 
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And one thing is done by moderation or temperance, and 
quite another thing by folly ? 

Yes. 

And those are opposite ways? 

Certainly. 

And therefore done by opposites. Then folly is the oppo- 
site of moderation or temperance ? 

That is evident. 

And do you remember that folly has already been acknowl- 
edged by us to be the opposite of wisdom ? 

He assented. 

And we said that everythiog has only one opposite ? 

Yes. 

Then, Protagoras, which of the two assertions shall we 333 
renounce? One says that everything has but one oppo- 
site; the other that wisdom is distinct from temperance or 
moderation, and that both of them are parts of virtue; and 
that they are not only distinct, but unlike, both in themselves 
and in their functions, like the parts of a face. Which of these 
two assertions shall we renounce? For both of them together 
are certainly not in harmony; they do not accord or agree: for 
how can they be said to agree if everything is assumed to have 
only one opposite and not more than one, and yet folly, which 
is one, has clearly the two opposites — wisdom and temperance ? 
Is not that true, Protagoras? I said. What else would you 
say ? 

He assented, but with great reluctance. 

Theo temperance and wisdom are the same, as before justice 
and holiness appeared to us to be nearly the same. And now, 
Protagoras, I said, do not let us be faint-hearted, but let us 
complete what remains. Do you think that an unjust man can 
be temperate in his injustice ? 

I should be ashamed, Socrates, he said, to acknowledge this, 
which nevertheless many may be found to assert. 

And shall I argue with them or with you? I replied. 

I would rather, he said, that you should argue with the many 
first, if you will. 

Whichever yon please, if you will only answer me and say 
whether you are of their opinion or not. My object is to test 
the validity of the argument; and yet the result may be that I 
and you who ask aod answer may also be put on our trial. 
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Protagoras at first made a show of refusing, as he said that 
the argument was not encouraging; at length, however, he 
consented to answer. 

Now then, I said, begin at the beginning and answer me, 
You think that some men are moderate or temperate, and yet 
unjust ? 

Yes, he said; let that be admitted. 

And moderation is good sense ? 

Yes. 

And good sense is good counsel in doing injustice ? 

Granted. 

If they succeed, I said, or if they don’t succeed ? 

If they succeed. 

And you would admit the existence of goods ? 

Yes. 

And is the good that which is expedient for man ? 

Yes, indeed, he. said; and there are some things which may 
be inexpedient, and yet I call them good. 

I thought that Protagoras was getting ruffled and excited ; 
he seemed to be setting himself in an attitude of war. Seeing 
this, I minded my business and gently said: 

334 When you say, Protagoras, that things inexpedient are 
good, do you mean inexpedient for man only, or inexpedi- 
ent altogether ? and do you call the latter good ? 

Certainly not the last, he replied; for I know of many 
things, meats, drinks, medicines, and ten thousand other things, 
which are partly expedient for man, and partly inexpedient; 
and some which are expedient for horses, and not for men; 
and some for oxen only, and some for dogs; and some for no 
animals, but only for trees; and some for the roots of trees and 
not for their branches, as for example, manure, whicli is a good 
thing when laid about the roots, but utterly destructive if 
thrown upon the shoots and young branches; or I may instance 
olive oil, which is mischievous to all plants, and generally most 
injurious to the hair of every animal with the exception of man, 
but beneficial to human hair and to the human body generally ; 
and even in this application (so various and changeable is the 
nature of the benefit) that which is the greatest good to the 
outward parts of a man, is a very great evil to his inward 
parts: and for this reason physicians always forbid their pa- 
tients the use of oil in their food, except in very small quautities, 
just sufficient to take away the disagreeable sensation of smell 
in meats and sauces. 


Sy 
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When he had given this answer, the company cheered him. 
And I said: Protagoras, I have a wretched memory, and when 
apy one makes a long speech to me I never rememher what he 
is talking about. As then, if I had been deaf, and you were 
going to converse with me, you would have had to raise your 
voice ; so now, having such a bad memory, I will ask you to 
cut your answers shorter, if yon would take me with you. 

What do you mean? he said: how am I to shorten my 
answers? shall I make them too short ? 

Certainly not, I said. 

Bat short enough? he said. 

“Yes, I said. 

Shall I answer what appears to me to be short enough, or 
what appears to you to be short enough ? 

I have heard, I said, that you can speak and teach others to 
speak about the same things at such length that words never 
seemed to fail, or with such brevity that no one could use fewer 
of them. Please therefore, if you talk with me, to adopt 335 

; 35 
the latter or more compendious method. 

Socrates, he replied, many a battle of words have I fought, 
and if I had followed the method of disputation which my 
adversaries desired, as you want me to do, I should have been 
no better than another, and the name of Protagoras would have 
been nowhere. 

I saw that he was not satisfied with his previous answers, 
and that he would not play the part of answerer any more if he 
could help; and I considered that there was no call upon me 
to continue the conversation ; so I said: Protagoras, I don’t 
wish to force the conversation upon you if you had rather not, 
but when you are willing to argue with me in such a way that 
I can follow you, then I will argue with you. Now you, as is 
said of you by others and ‘as you say of yourself, are able to 
have discussions in shorter forms of speech as well as in longer, 
for you are a master of wisdom; but I cannot manage these 
long speeches: I only wish that I could. You, on the other 
hand, who are capable of either, ought to speak shorter as 1 beg 
you, aod then we might converse. But I see that you are dis- 
inclined, and as I have an engagement which will prevent my 
staying to hear you at length (for I have to be in another 
place), I will depart; although I should have liked to have 
heard you. P 

Thus I spoke, and was rising from my seat, when Callias 
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seized me by the hand, and in his left hand caught hold of this- 
old cloak of mine. He said: We cannot let you go, Socrates, 
for if you leave us there will be an end of our discussions: I 
must therefore beg you to remain, as there is nothing in the 
world that I should like better than to hear you and Protagoras 
discourse. Do not deny the company this pleasure. 

Now I had got up, and was in the act of departure. Son of 
Hipponicus, I replied, I have always admired, and do now 
heartily applaud and love your philosophical spirit, and I would 
gladly comply with your request, if I could. But the truth is 

that I cannot. And what you ask is as great an impossi- 

bility to me, as if you bade me run a race with Crison of 
Himera, when in his prime, or with some one of the long or 
day course runners. To that I should reply, that I humbly 
make the same request to my own legs; and they can’t comply. 
And therefore if you want to see Crison and me in the same 
stadium, you must bid him slacken his speed to mine, for I can- 
not run quickly, and he can run slowly. And in like manner 
if you want to hear me and Protagoras discoursing, you must 
ask him to shorten his answers, aud keep to the point, as he 
did at first; if not, how can there be any discussion? For 
discussion is one thing, and making an oration is quite another, 
according to my way of thinking. 

But you see, Socrates, said Callias, that Protagoras may 
fairly claim to speak in his own way, just as you claim to 
speak in yours. 

Here Alcibiades interposed, and said: That, Callias, is not a 
fair statement of the case. For onr friend Socrates admits that 
he cannot make a speech — in this he yields the palm to Pro- 
tagoras; but I should be greatly surprised if he yielded to any 
living man in the power of holding and apprehending an argu- 
ment. Now if Protagoras will make a similar admission, and 
confess that he is inferior to Socrates in argumentative skill, 
that is enongh for Socrates; but if he claims a superiority in 
argument as well, let him ask and answer — not, when a ques- 
tion is asked, having recourse to shifts and evasions, and instead 
of answering, making a speech at such length that most of his 
hearers forget the question at issue (not tliat Socrates is likely 
to forget — I will be bound for that, although he may pretend 
in fun that he has a bad memory). And Socrates appears to 
me to be more in the right than Protagoras ; that is my opinion, 
and every man ought to say what he thinks. 
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When Alcibiades had done speaking, some one ~ - Critias, I 
believe — went on to say: O Prodicus and Hippias, Callias 
appears to me to be a partisan of Protagoras. And this led 
Alcibiades, who loves opposition, to take the other side. But 
we should not be partisans: either of Socrates or Protagoras ; 
let us rather unite in entreating both of them not to break up 
the discussion. 

Prodicus allded: That, Critias, seems to me to be well 

: f : 337 
said, for those who are present at such discussions ought 
to be impartial hearers of both the speakers; remembering, 
however, that impartiality is not the same as equality, for both 
sides should be impartially heard, and yet an equal meed should 
not be assigned to both of them; but to the wiser a higher 
meed should be given, and a lower to the less wise. And I as 
well as Critias would beg you, Protagoras aud Socrates, to 
grant our request, which is, that you will argue with one 
another and not wrangle ; for friends argue with friends out of 
good-will, but only adversaries and enemies wrangle. And 
then our meeting will be delightful; for in this way you, who 
are the speakers, will be most likely to win esteem, and not 
praise only, among us who are your audience; for esteem is a 
sincere conviction of the hearers’ souls, but praise is often an 
insincere expression of men uttering words contrary to their 
conviction. And thus we who are the hearers will be gratified 
and not pleased; for gratification is of the mind when receiv- 
ing wisdom and knowledge, but pleasure is of the body when 
eating or experiencing some other bodily delight. ‘Thus spoke 
Prodicus, and many of the company applauded his words. 

Hippias the sage spoke next. He said: All of you who are 
here present I reckon to be kinsmen and friends and fellow- 
citizens, by nature and not by law; for by nature like is akin 
to like, whereas law is the tyrant of mankind, and often com- 
pels us to do many things which are against nature. How 
great would be the disgrace then, if we, who know the nature 
of things, and are the wisest of the Hellenes, and as such are 
met together in this city, which is the metropolis of wisdom, 
and in the greatest and most glorious house of this city, should 
have nothing to show worthy of this height of dignity, but 
should only quarrel with one another like the meanest of man- 
kind. I do pray and advise you, Protagoras, and you, Socra- 
tes, to agree upon a compromise. Let us be your peacemakers. 
And do not you, Socrates, aim at this precise and extreme 
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338 brevity in discourse, if Protagoras objects, but loosen 

and let go the reins of speech, that your words may be 
grander and become yon! better. Neither do you, Protag- 
oras, go forth on the gale with every sail set out of sight of 
land into an ocean of words, but let there he a mean observed 
by both of you. Do asIsay. And let me also suggest and 
suppose further, that you choose an arbiter or overseer or 
president ; he will keep watch over your words and reduce 
them to their proper length. 

This proposal was received by the company with universal 
approval; and Callias said that he would not let me off, and 
that I was to choose an arbiter. But I said that to choose an 
umpire of discourse would be unseemly; for if the person 
chosen was. inferior, then the inferior or worse ought not to 
preside over the better ; or if he was equal, neither would that 
be well; for he who is our equal will do as we do, and what 
will be the use of choosing him? And if you say “ Let us 
have a better then,” to that J answer that you cannot have any 
one who is wiser than Protagoras. And if you choose another 
who is not really better, and whom you only say is better, to 
put another over him as though he were an inferior person 
would be an unworthy reflection on him; not that, as far as I 
am concerned, any reflection is of much consequence to me. 
Let me tell you then what I will do in order that the conver- 
sation and discussion may go on as you desire. If Protagoras 
is not disposed to answer, let him ask and'I will answer; and 
I will endeavor to show at the same time how, as I maintain, 
he ought to answer: and when I have answered as many 
questions as he likes to ask, let him in like manner answer ; 
and if he seems to be not very ready at answering the exact 
questions, you and I will unite in entreating him, as you 
entreated me, not to spoil the discussion. And this will require 
no special arbiter: you shall all of you be arbiters. 

This was generally approved, and Protagoras, though very 
much against his will, was obliged to agree that he would ask 
questions ; and when he had put a sufficient number of them, 
that he would answer in his turn those which he was asked in 
short replies. He began to put his questions as follows : — 

I am of opinion, Socrates, he said, that skill iu poetry is the 
339 principal part of education ; and this I conceive to be the 

power of knowing what compositions of the poefs are cor- 
1 Reading ipiv. 
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rect, and what are not, and how they ‘are to be distinguished, 
and of explaining them when asked. And I propose to trans- 
fer the question which you and I have been discussing to the 
domain of poetry, speaking as before of virtue, but in reference 
to a passage of a poet. Now Simonides says to Scopas the 
son of Creon the Thessalian : — 

“Hardly on the one hand can a man become truly good ; built four-square in 
hands and feet and mind, 2 work without a flaw.” 

Do you know the poem ? or shall I repeat the whole? 

There is no need, I said; for I am pertectly well acquainted 
with the ode, of which I have made a careful study. 

Very good, he said. And do you think that the ode is a 
good composition, and true ? 

Yes, I said, both good and true. 

But if there is a contradiction, can the composition be good 
or true? 

No, not in that case, I replied. 

And is there not a contradiction ? he asked. Reflect. 

Well, my friend, I have reflected. 

And does not the poet proceed to say, “ I do not agree with. 
the word of Pittacus, albeit the utterance of a wise man; 
hardly,” says he, “ can a man be good.” Now you will observe 
that this is said by the same poet. 

I know that, I said. 

And do you think, he said, that the two sayings are con- 
sistent ? 

Yes, I said, I think they are (at the same time I could not 
help fearing that there might be something in what he said). 
And you think otherwise ? I said. 

Why, he said, how can he be consistent in saying both? 
First of all, premising as his own thought, “ Hardly can a man 
become truly good ;” and then a little further on in the poem, 
forgetting, and blaming Pittacus and refusing to agree with 
him, when he says, “ Hardly can a man be good,” which is the 
very same thing. And yet when he blames him who says the 
saine with himself, he blames hiniself; so that he must be 
wrong either in his first or his second assertion. 

Many of the audience cheered and applauded this. And I 
felt at first giddy and faint, as if I had received a blow from 
the expert hand of a boxer, when I heard his words and the 
sound of the cheering ; and to confess the truth, I wanted to 
get time to think what the meaning of the poet really was. 
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So I turned to Prodicus and called him. Prodicus, I said, 
34 Simonides is a countryman of yours, and you ought to 

come to his rescue. J think that 1 must summon you to 
my aid, like the river Scamander in Homer, who, when belea- 
guered by Achilles, asks Simois to aid him, saying :— 


‘« Brother dear, let us hoth together stay the force of the hero.” 1 


And I summon you, for 1 am afraid that Protagoras will make 
an end of Simonides. Now is the time to rehabilitate Simon- 
ides, by the application of your charming philosophy of syno- 
nyms, which distinguishes “ will ” and “ wish,” and many similar 
words which you mentioned in your admirable speech. And I 
should like te know whether you would agree with me; for I 
am of opinion that there is no contradiction in the words of 
Simonides. And first of all I wish that you would say whether, 
im your opinion, Prodicus, “being” is the same as “ becoming.” 

Not the same, certainly, replied Prodicus. 

Did not Simonides first set forth, as his own view, that 
“ Hardly can a man become truly good ?” 

Quite right, said Prodicus. 

And then he blames Pittacus, I said, not for saying the same 
as himself, as Protagoras imagines, but for saying something 
different; for Pittacus does not say as Simonides says, that 
hardly can a man become good, but hardly can a man be good: 
and our friend Prodicus says that being, Protagoras, is not the 
same as becoming; and if they are not the same, then Simon- 
ides is not incousistent with himself. I dare say that Prodicus 
and many others would say, as Hesiod says, “ Hardly can a 
man become good, for the gods have placed toil in front of 
virtue; but when you have reached the goal, then the acquisi- 
tion of virtue, however difficult, is easy.” 2 

Prodicus heard and approved; but Protagoras said: Your 
correction, Socrates, involves a greater error than is contained 
in the sentence which you are correcting. 

Alas! I said, Protagoras; then I am a sorry physician, and 
do but aggravate a disorder which I am seeking to cure. 

The fact, he said, is as I have stated. 

How is that? I asked. 

The poet, he replied, could never have made such a mistake 
as to say that virtue, which in the opinion of all men is the 
hardest of all things, can he easily acquired. 


1 OL xxi. 308. ? Works and Days, 264 foll. 
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Well, I said, and how fortunate this & that Prodieus should 
be of the company, for he has a wisdom, Protagoras, which, as 
I imagine, is more than human and of very ancient date, and 
may be as old as Simonides, or even older. Learned as 3 
you are in many things, you appear to know nothing of gs 
this; but I know, for I am a disciple of his. And now, if I 
am not mistaken, you do not understand the word “ hard” 
(yaAerév) in the sense which Simonides intended ; and I must 
correct you, as Prodicus corrects me when I use the word 
“ dreadful” (Sewvds) as a term of praise. If I say that Pro- 
tagoras is a dreadfully wise man, he asks me if I am _ not 
ashamed of calling that which is good dreadful; and then he 
explains to me that the term “dreadful ” is always taken in a 
bad sense, and that no one speaks of being dreadfully healthy 
or wealthy or wise, but of dreadful war, dreadful poverty, dread- 
ful disease, meaning by the term “dreadful,” evil. And [I 
think that Simonides and his countrymen the Ceans, when 
they spoke of “hard” meant “evil,” or something which you 
do not understand. Let us ask Prodicus, for he ought to be 
able to answer questions about the dialect of Simonides. What 
did he mean, Prodicus, by the term “ hard” ? 

Evil, said Prodicus. 

And therefore, I said, Prodicus, he blames Pittacus for say- 
ing, “ Hard is the good,” just as if that were equivalent to 
aaying, Evil is the good. 

Yes, he said, that was certainly his meaning; and he is 
twitting Pittacus with ignorance of the use of terms, which in 
a Lesbian, who has been accustomed to speak a barbarous lan- 
guage, is natural. 

Do you hear, Protagoras, I asked, what our friend Prodicus 
is saying? And have you an answer fer him ? 

You are all wrong, Prodicus, said Protagoras; and I know 
very well that Simonides in using the word “hard” meant 
what all of us mean, not evil, but that which is not easy — 
that which takes a great deal of trouble. Of this I am _posi- 
tive. 

I said: I also incline to think, Protagoras, that this was the 
meaning of Simonides, and that our friend Prodicus was quite 
aware of this, but he thought that he would make fun, and try 
if you could maintain your thesis; for that Simonides could 
never have meant the other is clearly proved by the context, 
in which he says that God only has this gift. Now he cannot 
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surely mean to say that to be good is evil, when he afterward 
proceeds to say that God only has this gift, and that this is 
the attribute of him and of no other. For if this be his mean- 
ing, Prodicus would impute to Simonides a character of reck- 
342 lessness which is very unlike his countrymen. And J 
should like to tell you, I said, what I imagine to he the 
real meaning of Simonides in this poem, if you will test what, 
in your way of speaking, would be called my skill in poetry; 
or if you would rather, I will be the listener. 

Protagoras hearing me offer this, replied: As you please ; 
and Hippias, Prodicus, and the others, told me by all means to 
do as I proposed. 

Then now, I said, I will endeavor to explain to you my 
opinion about this poem. There is a very aucient philosophy 
which is more cultivated in Crete and Lacedaemon than in any 
other part of Hellas, and there are more philosophers in those 
countries than anywhere else in the world. ‘This, however, is 
a secret which the Lacedaemonians deny; and they pretend to 
be ignorant, juét because they do not wish to have it thought 
that they rule the world by wisdom, like the Sophists of whom 
Protagoras was speaking, and not by valor of arms; consider- 
ing that if the reason of their superiority were disclosed, all 
men would be practicing their wisdom. And this secret of 
theirs has never been discovered by the imitators of Lacedae- 
monian fashions in other cities, who go about with their ears 
bruised in imitation of them, and have the caestus bound on 
their arms, aud are always in training, and wear short cloaks ; 
for they imagine that these are the practices which have enabled 
the Lacedaemonians to conquer the other Hellenes. Now when 
the Lacedaemonians want to unbend and hold free conversation 
with their wise men, and are no longer satisfied with mere 
secret intercourse, they drive out all these laconizers, and any 
other foreigners who may happen to be iu their country, and 
they hold a philosophical séance unknown to the strangers; and 
they themselves forbid their young men to go out into other 
cities (in this they are like the Cretans), in order that they 
may not unlearn the lessons which they have taught them. 
And in these cities not only men but also women have a pride 
in their high cultivation. And you may know that I am only 
speaking the truth in attributing this excellence in philosophy 
to the Lacedaemonians, by this token: If a man converses 
with the most ordinary Lacedaemonian, he will find him seldom 
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good for much in general conversation, bitt at any point in the 
discourse he will be darting out some notable saying, terse and 
full of meaning, with unerring aim; and the person with whom 
he is talking seems to be like a child in his hands. And many 
of our own age anid of former ages have noted that the true 
Lacedaemonian type of character has the love of philosophy 
even stronger than the love of gymnastics ; they are conscious 
that only a perfectly educated man is capable of uttering 343 
such expressions. Such were Thales of Miletus, and 
Pittacus of Mytilene, and Bias of Priene, and our own Solon, 
and Cleobulus the Lindian, and Myson the Chenian; and 
seventh in the catologue of wise men was the Lacedaemoniau 
Chilo. All these were lovers and emulators and disciples of 
the culture of the Lacedaemonians, and any one. may perceive 
that their wisdom was of this character, consisting of short 
memorable sentences, which individuals uttered. And they 
met together and dedicated in the temple of Apollo at Delphi, 
as the first-fruits of their wisdom, the far-famed inscriptions, 
which are in all men’s mouths, “ Know thyself,” and “ Nothing 
too much.” 

Why do I say all this? I am explaining that this Lacedae- 
monian brevity was the style of primitive philosophy. Now 
there was a saying of Pittacus which was privatcly circulated 
and received the approbation of the wise, “ Hard to be good.” 
And Simonides, who was ambitious of the fame of wisdom, was 
aware that if he could overthrow this saying, then, as if he had 
won a victory over some famous athlete, he would carry off the 
palm among his contemporaries. And if I am not mistaken, 
he composed the entire poem with the secret intention of dam- 
aging that saying. 

Let us all-unite in examining his words, and see whether I 
am speaking the truth. Simonides must lave been a lunatic, 
if, in the very first words of the poem, wanting to say only 
that: to be good is hard, he inserted w<v, “on the one hand ” (on 
the one hand to become good is hard); there would be no pos- 
sible reason for the introduction of pév, unless you suppose him 
to speak with a hostile reference to the words of Pittacus. 
Pittacus is saying “ Hard to be good,” and he says, controvert- 
ing this, “ No, the truly hard thing, Pittacus, is to become 
good,” not joining “truly” with “good,” but with “hard.” 
Not the hard thing is to be truly good, as though there were 
some truly good men, and there were others who were good 
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but not truly good (that would be a very simple observation, 
and quite unworthy of Simonides) ; but you must suppose him 
to make a trajection of the word (d@Aaféws), construing the say- 
ing of Pittacus thus (and let us imagine Pittacus to be speaking 
and Simonides answering him) : “O my friends,” says Pittacus, 
“hard to be good,” and Simonides answers, “In that, Pittacus, 
344 You are mistaken, the difficulty is not to be good, but on 

the one hand, to become good, four-square in hands and 
feet and mind, without a flaw — that is hard truly.” This way 
of reading the passage accounts for the insertion of (év) “on 
the one hand,” and for the use of the word “ truly,” which is 
rightly placed at the end; and all that follows tends to prove 
that this is the meaning. A great deal might be said in praise 
of the details of the poem, which is a charming piece of work- 
manship, and very finished, but that would be tedious. I 
should like, however, to point out the general inteution of the 
poem, which is certainly designed in every part to be a refuta- 
tion of the saying of Pittacus. For he speaks in what follows 
a little further on as if he meant to argue that although there 
is a difficulty in becoming good, yet this is possible for a time, 
and only for atime. But having become good, to remain in a 
good state and be good, as you, Pittacus, affirm, that is not 
possible, and is not granted to man; God only has this bless- 
ing ; “ but man cannot help being bad when the force of cir- 
cumstances overpowers him.” Now whom does the force of 
circumstances overpower in the command of a vessel ? — not 
the private individual, for he is always overpowered ; and as 
one who is already prostrate cannot be overthrown, but only 
he who is standing upright and not he who is prostrate can be 
laid prostrate, so the force of circumstances can only be said to 
overpower him who has resources, and not him-who is at all 
times helpless. The descent of a great storm may make the 
pilot helpless, or the severity of the season the husband™an or 
the physician; for the good may become bad, as another poet 
witnesses : — 


“ The good are sometimes good and sometimes bad.” 


But the bad does not become bad; he is always bad. So that 
when the force of circumstances overpowers the man of re- 
sources and skill and virtue, then he cannot help being bad. 
And you, Pittacus, are saying, “Hard to be good.” Now 
there is a difficulty in becoming good ; and yet this is possible: 
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but to be good is an impossibility ; “for he who does well is 
the good man, and he who does ill is the bad.” But what sort 
of doing is good in letters? and what sort of doing makes 345 
a man good in letters? Clearly the knowing of them. 
And what sort of well-doing makes a man a good physician? 
Clearly the knowing of the art of healing the sick. “ Buthe 
who does ill is the bad.” Now who becomes a bad physieian ? 
Clearly he who is in the first place a physician, and in the sec- 
ond place a good physician; for he may become a bad one 
also: but none of us unskilled individuals can by any amount 
of doing ill become physicians, any more than we can become 
carpenters or anything of that sort; and he who by doing ill 
cannot become a physician at all, clearly eannot become a bad 
physician. In like manner the good may become deteriorated 
by time, or toil, or disease, or other accident (the only real ill- 
doing is the deprivation of knowledge), but the bad man will 
never beeome bad, for he is always bad; and if he were to 
become bad, he must previously have been good. Thus the 
words of the poem tend to show that on the one hand a man 
cannot be continuously good, but that he may become good and 
may also beeome bad; and again that “they are the best for 
the longest time whom the gods love.” 

All this relates to Pittacus, as is further proved by the sequel. 
For he adds: “Therefore I will not throw away my life in 
searching after the impossible, hoping in vain to find a perfeetly 
faultless man among those who partake of the fruit of the 
broad-bosomed earth ; and when I have found him to tell you 
of him” (this is the vehement way in which he pursues his 
attack upon Pittaeus throughout the whole poem): “but him 
who does no evil voluntarily I praise and love; not even the 
gods war against necessity.” All this has a similar drif‘, for 
Simonides was not so ignorant as to say that he praised those 
who did no evil voluntarily, as though there were some who—— 
did evil voluntarily. For no wise man, as I believe, will allow 
that any human being errs voluntarily, or voluntarily does evil 
and dishonorable aetions ; but they are very well aware that 
all who do evil and dishonorable things do them against their 
will. And Simonides never says that he praises him who 
does no evil voluntarily ; the word “ voluntarily ” applies 346 
to himself. For he was under the impression that a good 
man might often eompel himself to love and praise another, 
and that there might be an involuntary love, sueh as a man 
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might feel to an ungainly father or mother, or to his country, 
or something of that sort. Now bad men, when their parents 
or country have any defects, rejoice at the sight of them, and 
expose them to others, and find fault with them and denounce 
them, under the idea that the rest of mankind will be less likely 
to take them to task and reproach them when they neglect 
them; and this makes them exaggerate their defects, in order 
that the odium which is necessarily incurred by them may be 
increased: but the good man dissembles his feelings, and con- 
strains himself to praise them; and if they have wronged him 
and he is angry, he pacifies his anger and is reconciled, and 
compels himself to love and praise his own flesh and blood. 
And Simonides, as is probable, considered that he himself had 
often had to praise and magnify a tyrant or the like, much 
against his will, and he also wishes to imply to Pittacus that 
he is not censorious and does not censure him. “ For I am 
satisfied,” he says, “ when a man is neither bad nor very stupid, 
and when he knows justice (which is the health of states), and 
_ is of sonnd mind, I will find no fault with him, for I am not 
given to finding fault, for there are innumerable fools” (imply- 
ing that if he delighted in censure he might have abundant 
opportunity of finding fault). All things are good with which 
evil is unmingled.” In these latter words he does not mean 
to say that all things are good which have no evil in them, as 
you might say “ All things are white which have no black in 
them,” for that would be ridiculous; but he means to say that 
he accepts and finds no fault with the moderate or intermediate 
state. “I do not hope,” he says, “to find a perfectly blameless 
man among those who partake of the fruits of the broad-bos- 
omed earth, and when I have found him to tell you of him; in 
this sense I praise no man. But he who is moderately good, 
and does no evil, is good euough for me, who love and approve 
every one” (and here observe that he uses a Lesbian word, 
éxaivn., because he is addressing Pittacus, — “ who love and 
approve every one voluntarily,” says, ** who does no evil: ” and 
that the stop should be put after “ voluntarily ”); “but there 
347 2re some whom I involuntarily praise and love. And 
you, Pittacus, I would never have blamed, if you had 
spoken what was moderately good and true; but I do blame 
you because, wearing the appearance of truth, you are speaking 
falsely about the greatest matters.” And this, I said, Prodicus 
and Protagoras, I take to be the true meaning of Simonides in 
this poem. 
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Hippias said: I think, Socrates, that you have given a very 
good explanation of this poem; but I have also an excellent 
interpretation of my own which I will expound to you, if you 
will allow me. 

Nay, Hippias, said Alcibiades; not now, but another time. 
At present we must abide by the compact which was made be- 
tween Socrates and Protagoras, to the effect that as long as 
Protagoras is willing to ask, Socrates should answer; or that 
if he would rather answer, then that Socrates should ask. 

I said: I wish Protagoras either to ask or answer as he is 
inclined ; but I would rather have done with poems and odes, 
if you do not object, and come back to the question about which 
I was asking you at first, Protagoras, and by your help make 
an end of that. The talk about the poets seems to me like a 
commonplace eutertainment to which a vulgar company have 
recourse; who, because they are not able to converse or amuse 
one another, while they are drinking, with the sound of their 
own voices and conversation by reason of their stupidity, raise 
the price of flute-girls in the market, hiring for a great sum the 
voice of a flute instead of their own breath, to be the medium 
of intercourse among them: but where the company are real 
gentlemen and men of education, you will see no flute-girls, 
nor .dancing-girls, nor harp-girls ; and they have no nonsense 
or games, but are contented with one another’s conversation, 
of which their own voices are the medium, and which they 
carry on by turns and in an orderly manner, even though they 
are very liberal in their potations. And a company like this 
of ours, and men such as we profess to be, do not require the 
help of another’s voice, or of the poets whom you cannot inter- 
rogate about the meaning of what they are saying ; people who 
cite them declaring, some that the poet has one meaning, and 
others that he has another; and there arises a dispute which 
can never be put to the proof. This sort of entertainment 
they decline, and prefer to talk with one another, and try one 
another’s mettle in conversation. And these are the sort 48 
of models which I desire that you and I should imitate. 
Leaving the poets, and keeping to ourselves, let us try the met- 
tle of one another and of the truth in conversation. And if 
you have a mind to ask I am ready to answer; or if you 
would rather, do yon answer, and give me the opportunity of 
taking up and completing our unfinished argument. 

I made these and some similar observations ; but Protagoras 
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would not distinctly say which he would do. Thereupon Alci- 
biades turned to Callias, and said: Do you think, Callias, that 
Protagoras is fair in refusing to say whether he will or will not 
answer? for I certainly think that he is unfair} he ought either 
to proceed with the argument, or distinctly to refuse to proceed, 
that we may know his intention ; and then Socrates will be able 
to discourse with some one else, and the rest of the company 
will he free to talk with one another. 

I think that Protagoras was really made ashamed by these 
words of Alcibiades, and when the prayers of Callias and the 
company were superadded, he was at last induced to argue, and 
said that I might ask and he would answer. 

So I said: Do not imagine, Protagoras, that I have any 
other interest in asking questions of you but that of clearing up 
my own difficulties. For I think that Homer was very right 
in saying that “ When two go together, one sees before the 
other,” 1 for all men who have a companion are readier in deed, 
word, or thought; but if a man “sees a thing when he is alone,” 
he goes about straightway seeking until he finds some one to 
whom he may show his discoveries, and who may confirm him 
in them. And I would rather hold discourse with you than 
with any one, because I think that no man has a better under- 
standing of most things which a good man may be expected to 
understand, avd in particular of virtue. For who is there, but 
you ? — who not ouly claim to be a good man and a gentleman, 
for many are this, and yet have not the power of making others 
good. Whereas you are not only good yourself, but also the 
cause of goodness in others. Moreover such confidence have 
you in yourself, that although other Sophists conceal their pro- 
fession, you proclaim in the face of Hellas that you are a 
Sophist or teacher of virtue and education, and are the first who 
349 demanded pry in return. How then can I do otherwise 

than invite yoo to the examination of these subjects, and 
ask questions and take advice of you? Indeed, I must. And 
I should like once more to have my memory refreshed by you 
about the questions which I was asking you at first, and also to 
have your help in considering them. If I am not mistaken the 
question was this: Are wisdom and temperance and courage 
and justice and holiness five names of the same thing? or has 
each of the names a separate underlying essence and correspond- 
ing thing having a proper function, no one of them heing like 

1 TL x, 224. 
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any other of them? And you said that the five names were 
not the names of the same thing, but that each of them had a 
separate object, and that all of them were parts of virtue, not in 
the same way that the parts of gold are like each other and 
the whole of which they are parts, but as the parts of the face 
are unlike the whole of which they are parts and one another, 
and have each of them a distinct function. J should like to 
know whether this is still your opinion; or if not, I will ask 
you to define your meaning, as I shall not take you to task if 
you now make a different statement. For I dare say that you 
may have said what you did only in order to make trial of 
me. 

I answer, Socrates, he said, that all these qualities are parts 
of virtue, and that four ont of the five are to some extent simi- 
lar, aud that the fifth of them, which is courage, is very different 
from the other four, as I prove in this way: You may observe 
that many men are utterly unrighteous, unholy, intemperate, 
ignorant, who are nevertheless remarkable for their courage. 

Stop, I said ; that requires consideration. When you speak 
of brave men, do you mean the confident, or another sort of 
nature ? 

Yes, he said; I mean the impetuous, ready to go at that 
which others are afraid to approach. 

In the next place, you would affirm virtue to be a good 
thing, of which good thing you assert yourself to be a teacher. 

Yes, he said; I should say the best of all things, as I am a 
sane man. 

And is it partly good and partly bad, I said, or wholly 
good ? x 
Wholly good, and that in the highest degree. — ue ri] 

Tell me then; who are they who have confidence in 350 
diving into a well? 

T should say, the divers. 

And the reason of this is that they have knowledge ? 

Yes, that is the reason. 

And who have confidence in fighting on horseback — the 
skilled horsemen or the unskilled ? 

The skilled. 

And who in fighting with light shields — the peltasts or the 
nonpeltasts ? 

The peltasts. And that is true of all other things, he said, 
if that is your point: those who have knowledge are more con- 
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fident than those who have no knowledge, and they are more 
confident after they have learned than before. « 

And have you not seen persons utterly ignorant, I said, of 
these things, and yet confident abont them ? 

Yes, he said, I have seen persous very confident. 

And are not these confident persons always courageous ? 

In that case, he replied, courage wonld be a base thing, for 
the men of whom we are speaking are surely madmen. 

Then who are the conrageous? Are they not the confident ? 

Yes, he said; and I still maintain that. 

And those, I said, who are thus confident without knowledge 
are really not courageous, but mad; and in that case the wisest 
are also the most confident, and being the most confident are 
also the bravest, and upon that view again wisdom will be 
courage. 

» Nay, Socrates, he replied, yon are mistaken in your remem- 
brance of what was said by me. When you asked me, I cer- 
tainly did say that the courageous are the confident ; but I was 
not asked whether the confident are the courageous ; for if you 
had asked me that, I should have answered “ Not all of them: ” 
and what I did answer you have not disproved, although you 
proceed to show that those who have knowledge are more cou- 
rageous than they were before they had knowledge, and more 
courageous than others who have no knowedge; and this makes 
you think that courage is the same as wisdom. But in this 

,way of arguing you might come to imagine that strength is 

“wisdom. You might begin by asking whether the strong are 
able, and J should “Say Yes:” and then whether those who 
know how to wrestle are not more able to wrestle than those 
who do not- know how to wrestle, and more able after than 
before they had learned, and I should assent. And when ]_had 
admitted this, you might use my admissions in such a way as 
to prove that upon my view wisdom is strength; whereas in 
that case I should not have admitted, any more than in the 
other, that the able are strong, althongh I have admitted that 
351 the strong are able. For there is a difference between 

ability and strength ; the former is given by knowledge as 

well as by madness or rage, but strength comes from nature and 

a healthy state of the body. And in like manner I say of con- 

fidence and courage, that they are not the same; and I argue 

that the courageous are confident, but not all the confident 
courageous. For confidence may be given to men by art, and 
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io, like ability, by anger and madnes$; but courage comes to 

2m from nature and the healthy state of the soul. 

I said: You would admit, Protagoras, that some men live 

I] and others ill ? 

He agreed to this. 

And do you think that a man lives well who lives in pain 
d grief? 

He does not. 

But if he lives pleasantly to the end of his life, don’t you 
nk that in that case he will have lived well ? 

TI do. 

Then to live pleasantly is a good, and to live unpleasantly 
evil ? 

Yes, he said, if the pleasure be good and honorable. 

And do you, Protagoras, like the rest of the world, call some 
asant things evil and some painful things good ? — for I am 
her disposed ta say that things are good in as far as they are 
asant, if they have no consequences of another sort, and in 
far as they are painful they are bad. 

I do not know, Socrates, he said, whether I can venture to 
ert in that unqualified manner that the pleasant is the good 
1 the painful the evil. Having regard not only to my pres- 
; answer, but also to the rest of my life, I shall be safer, if I 
not mistaken, in saying that there are some pleasant things 
ich are not good, and that there are some painful things 
ich are good, and some which are uot good, and that there 
: some which are neither good nor evil. 

And you would call pleasant, I said, the things which parti- 
ate in pleasure or create pleasure? 
Certainly, he said. 

Then my meaning is, that iu as far as they are pleasant they 

good; and my question would imply that pleasure is a 

od in itself. 

According to your favorite mode of speech, Socrates, let us 
juire about this, he said; and if the result of the inquiry is ) 


‘ 


show that pleasure and good are really the same, then we 
l agree ; but if not, then we will argue. 

And would you wish to begin the inquiry? I said; or shall 
vegin ? ; 

You ought to take the lead, he said; for you are the author 
the discussion. 


May I use this as an illustration? I said. Suppose &) 


ne one who is inquiring into the health or some other 
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bodily quality of another: he looks at his face and at the 
tips of his fingers, and then he says, Uncover your chest and 
hack to me that I may have a better view: that is the sort 
of thing which I desire in this speculation. Having seen what 
your opinion is ahout good and pleasure, I am minded to say to 
you: Uncover your mind to me, Protagoras, and reveal your 
opinion about knowledge, that I may know whether you agrec 
with the rest of the world. Now the rest of thé world are of 
opinion that knowledge is a.pr inciple not of strength, or of rule, 
{or of command: their notion is that a man may have knowl- 
edge, and yet that the knowledge which isin iim may be over mas- 
tered by anger, or pleasure, or pain, or love, or perhaps fear, — 
justasif_knowledge were a slave, amtmight be dragged about 
—inyhow. Now is that your view? or do yon think that knowl- 
edge is a noble and commanding thing, which cannot be over- 


come, and will not allow a man, if he only knows the difference 


of good and evil, to do anything which ia_eontrary-to_know)- 
edge,-bnt that sviadant will have strength to help him ? 

I agree with you, Socrates, said PER sire: and not only 
that, but I above all other men, am bound to ‘say that wisdom 
and knowledge are the highest of human things. 

Good, I said, and true. But are you aware that the major- 
ty of the world are of another mind; and that men are com- 

» monly supposed to know the things which are best, and not to 
do them when they might? And most persons of whom I have 
asked the reason of this have said that those who did thus were 
overcome by pain, or pleasure, or some of those affections which 
I was just now eniCaae 

Yes, Socrates, he replied; and that is not the only point 
ahout which mankind are in error. 

Suppose, then, that you and I endeavor to instruct and inform 
them what is the nature of this affection, which is called hy 
353 them heing overcome hy pleasure, and which, as they de- 

clare, is the reason why they know the better and choose 
the worse. When we say to them: Friends, you are mistaken, 
and are saying what is not true, they would reply: Socrates 
and Protagoras, if this affection of the soul is not to be described 
as being overcome by pleasure, what is it, and how do you call 
it? ‘Tell us that. 

But why, Socrates, should we trouble ourselves about the 
opinion of the many, who just say anything that happens to 
occur to them ? 
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I think, I replied, that their opinion may help us to discover 
the nature and relation of courage to the other parts of virtue. 
If you are disposed to abide by our recent agreement, that I 
should lead in the way in which I think that we shall find the 
truth best, do you follow; hut if you are disinclined, never 
mind. 

You are quite right, he said; 4nd I would have you proceed 
as you have begun. 

Well then, I said, let me suppose that they repeat their ques- 
tion, What account do you give of that which, in our language, 
is termed being overcome by pleasure? I should answer them 
thus: Listen, and Protagoras and I will endeavor to show you. 
When men are overcome by eating and drinking and other sen- 
sual desires which are pleasant, and they, knowing them to be 
evil, nevertheless indulge. in them, is not that what you would 
call being overcome by pleasure? That they will admit. And 
suppose that you and I were to go on and ask them again: In 
what way do you say that they are evil,—in that they are 
pleasant and give pleasure at the moment, or becanse they cause 
disease and poverty and other like evils in the future? Would 
they still be evil, if they had no attendant evil consequences, 
simply because they give the consciousness of pleasure of what- 
ever nature? Would they not answer that they are not evil on 
account of the pleasure which is immediately given by them, 
but on account of the after consequences — diseases and the 
like? 

I believe, said Protagoras, that the world in general would 
give that answer. 

And in causing diseases do they not camse pain? and in 
causing poverty do they not cause paiu; they would agree to 
that also, if J am not mistaken ? 

Protagoras assented. 

Then I should say to them, in my name and yours: Do 
you think them evil for any other reason, except that they end : 
in paiu and rob us of other pleasures ?— that again they would 
admit ? 

We both of us thought that they would. - 

And that I should take the question from the opposite 
sti of view, and say: Friends, when you speak of goods be- 

painful, do you mean remedial goods, such as gymnastic 
ae and military services, and the physician’s use of burn- 
ing, cutting, drugging, and starving? Are these the things 


oD fold 


which are good but painful ? — they would assent to that? 
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He agreed. 

And do you call them good because they occasion the great- 
est immediate suffering and pain; or because, afterwards, they 
bring health and improvement of the bodily condition and the 
salvation of states and empires and wealth ? — they would agree 
to that, if I am not mistaken ? 

He assented. 

Are these things good for any other reason except that they 
end in pleasure, and get rid of and avert pain? Are you look- 
ing to any other standard but pleasure and pain when you eall 
them good ?— they would acknowledge that they were not? 

I think that they would, said Protagoras. 

And do you not pursue after pleasure as a good, and avoid 
pain as an evil? 

He assented. 

Then you think that pain is an evil and pleasure is a good: 
and even pleasure you deem an evil, when it robs you of 
greater pleasures than it gives, or canses greater pain than the 
pleasures which it has. If, however, you call pleasure an evil 
in relation to some other end or standard, yon will be able to 
show us that standard. But yon have none to show. 

I do not think that they have, said Protagoras. 

And have you not’ a similar way of speaking about pain? 
You call pain a good when it takes away greater pains than 
those whieh it has, or gives pleasures greater than the pains; 
for I say that if you have some standard other than pleasure 
and pain to which you refer when you call actual pain a good, 
you can show what that is. But you cannot. 

That is true, said Protagoras. 

Suppose again, I said, that the world says to me: Why do 
you spend inany words and speak in many ways on this sub- 
ject? Excuse me, friends, I should reply; but in the first 
place there is a difficulty in explaining the meaning of the ex- 
pression “overeome by pleasure ;” and the whole argument 
355 turns upon this. And even now, if you see any possible. 

way in which evil can be explained as other than pain, or 

good as other than pleasure, you may still retract. But I sup- 
. pose that you are satisfied at having a life of pleasure which is 
without pain. And if you are satisfied, and if you are unable 
to show any good or evil which does not end in pleasure and 
pain, hear the consequences, —If this is true, then I say that 
the argument is absurd which affirms that a man often does 
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evil knowingly, when he might abstain, because he is seduced 
and amazed by pleasure; or again, when you say that a man 
knowingly refuses to do what is good because he is overcome at 
the moment hy pleasure. Now that this is ridiculous will be 
evident if only we give up the use of various names, such as 
pleasant and painful, and good and evil. As there are two 
things, let us call them by two names, — first, good and evil, 
and then pleasant and painful. Assuming this, let us go on to 
say that a man does evil knowing that he does evil. But some 
one will ask, Why? Because he is overcome, is the first an- 
swer. And by what is he overcome? the inquirer will pro- 
ceed to ask. And we shall not be able to reply “ By pleasure,” 
for the name of pleasure has been exchanged for that of good. 
In our answer, then, we shall only say that he is overcome. 
“ By what?” he will reiterate. By the goad, we shall have to 
reply ; indeed we shall. Nay, but our questioner will rejoin 
with a laugh, if he be one of the swaggering sort, That is too 
ridieulous, that a man should do what he knows to be evil when 
he ought not, because he is overcome by goad. Is that, he will 
ask, because the good was worthy or not worthy of conquering 
the evil? And in answer to that we shall clearly reply, Be- 
eause it was not worthy; for if it had been worthy, then he 
who, as we say, was overcome by pleasure, would not have 
been wrong. But how, he will reply, can the good he un- 
worthy of the evil, or the evil of the good? Is not the real 
explanation that they are out of proportion to one another, 
either as greater and smaller, or more and fewer? This we 
eannot deny. And when you speak of being overcome, — what 
do you mean, he will say, but that you ehoose the greater evil 
in exchange for the lesser good? ‘This heing the ease, let us 
now substitute the names of pleasure and pain, and say, not as 
before, that a man does what is evil knowingly, but that he does 
what is painful knowingly, and because he is overcome hy 
pleasure, which is unworthy to overeome. And what 356 
measure is there of the relations of pleasure to pain other 
than exeess and defeet, which means that they beeome greater 
and smaller, and more and fewer, and differ in degree? For 
if any one says, “ Yes, Soerates, but immediate pleasure differs 
widely from future pleasure and pain,” —to that I should reply : 
And do they differ in any other way exeept by reason of pleasure 
and pain? There can be no other measure of them. And do 
you, like a skillful weigher, put into the balance the pleasures 
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and the pains, near and distant, and weigh them, and then say 
which outweighs the other. If you weigh pleasnres against 
pleasnres, yon of course take the more and greater; or if you 
weigh pains against pains, yon take the fewer and the less; or 
if pleasnres against pains, then you choose that conrse of action 
in which the painful is exceeded by the pleasant, whether the 
distant by the near or the near by the distant ; and you avoid 
that course of action in which the pleasant is exceeded by the 
painfnl. Wonld yon not admit, my friends, that this is true? 
I am confident that they cannot deny this. 

He agreed with me. 

Well then, I shall say, if yon admit that, be so good as to an- 
swer me a question: Do not the same magnitudes appear larger 
to your sight when near, and smaller when at a distance? They 
will acknowledge that. And the same holds of thickness and 
number ; also sonnds, which are in themselves equal, are greater 
when near, and lesser when at a distance. They will grant 
that also. Now supposing that happiness consisted in making 
and taking large things, what would he the saving principle of 
human life? Wonld the art of measnring be the saving princi- 
ple, or would the power of appearance? Is not the latter that 
deceiving art which makes us wander np and down and take the 
things at one time of which we repent at another, both in our 
actions and in our choice of things great and small? But the art 
of measurement is that which wonld do away with the effect of 
appearances, and, showing the truth, wonld fain teach the soul at 
last to find rest in the truth, and would thus save our life. 
Would not mankind generally acknowledge that the art which 
accomplishes this is the art of measurement? 

Yes, he said, the art of measurement. 

_— Suppose, again, the salvation of human life to depend on the 
choice of odd and even, and on the knowledge of when men 
onght to choose the greater or less, either in reference ta them- 
357 selves or to each other whether near or ata distance ; what 
wonld be the saving principle of our lives? Would not 
knowledge ?— a knowledge of measuring, when the question is 
one of excess and defect, and a knowledge of number, when the 
question is of odd and even? The world will acknowledge 
that, will they not ? 

Protagoras admitted that they would. 

Well then, I say to them, my friends; seeing that the salva- 
tion of human life has been found to consist in the right choice 
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of pleasures and pains, — in the choice of the more and the fewer 
and the greater and the less, and the nearer and remoter, must 
not this measuring be a consideration of excess and defect and 
equality in relation to each other ? 

That is undeniably true. 

And this, as possessing measure, must undeniably also be an 
art and science ? 

They will agree to that. 

The nature of that art or,science will be a matter of future 
consideration ; the demonstration of the existence of such a 
science is a sufficient answer to the question which you asked of 
me and Protagoras. At the time when you asked the question, 
if yon remember, both of us were agreeing that there was noth- 
ing mightier than knowledge, and that knowledge, in whatever 
existing, must have the advantage over pleasure and all other 
things; and then you said that pleasure often got the advantage 
even over a man who has knowledge; and we refused to allow 
this, and you said: O Protagoras and Socrates, if this state is 
not to be called being overcome by pleasure, tell us what it is ; 
what would you call it? If we had immediately and at the 
time answered “Ignorance,” you wonld have laughed at us. 
But now, in laughing at us, you will be laughing at yourselves: 
for you also admitted that men err in their choice of pleasures 
and pains; that is, in their choice of good and evil, from defect 
of knowledge ; and you admitted further that they err, not only 
from defect of knowledge in general, but of that particular knowl- 
edge which is called measuring. And you are also aware that 
the erring act which is done without knowledge is done in igno- 
rance. ‘This, therefore, is the meaning of being overcome by 
pleasure, — ignorance, and that the greatest. And our friends —— 
Protagoras and Prodicns and Hippias declare that they are the 
physicians of ignorance; but you, who are under the mistaken 
impression that ignorance is not the cause, neither go yourselves, 
nor send your children, to the Sophists, who are the teachers of 
these things — you take care of yonr money and give them none; 
and the result is, that you are the worse off hoth in pnblic and 
private life: Let ns suppose this to be our answer to the world 
in general. But I would like now to ask you, Hippias, 358 
and you, Prodicus, as well as Protagoras (for the argument 
is to be yours as well as ours), whether you think that I am 
speaking the truth or not ? 

They all thought that what I said was entirely true. 
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Then you agree, I said, that the pleasant is the good, and 
the painful evil. And here I would beg my friend Prodicus 
not to introduce his distinction of names, whether he is dis- 
posed to say pleasurable, delightful, joyful. However and in 
whatever way he rejoices to name them, I will ask you, most 
excellent Prodicus, to answer this in my sense. 

Prodicus laughed and assented, as did the others. 

Then, my friends, I said, what do you say to this? Are not 
all actions, the tendency of which is to make life painless and 
pleasant, honorable and useful? ‘The honorable work is also 
useful and good? 

This was admitted. 

Then, I said, if the pleasant is the good, nobody does anything 
under the idea or conviction that some other thing would be 
better and is also attainable, when he might do the better. 
And this inferiority of a man ta himself is merely ignorance, as 
the superiority of a man to himself is wisdom. 

They all assented. 

And is not ignorance the having a false opinion and being 
deceived about important matters ? 

To that they also unanimously assented. 

Then, I said, no man voluntarily pursues evil, or that which 
he thinks to be evil. To prefer evil to good is not in hnman 
nature; and when a man is compelled to choose one of two 
evils, no one will choose the greater when he might have the 
less. 

All of us agreed to every word of this. 

Well, I said, there is a certain thing called fear or terror ; 
and here, Prodicus, [ should particularly like to know whether 
you would agree with me in defining this fear or terror as ex- 
pectation of evil. , 

Protagoras and Hippias agreed, but Prodicus said that this 
was fear and not terror. 

Never mind about that, Prodicus, I said; but let me ask 
whether, if our former assertions are true, a man will pursue 
that which he fears when he need not? Would not this be in 
coutradiction to the admission which has been already made, 

~-that he thinks the things which he fears to be evil; and no one 
will pursue or voluntarily accept that which he thinks to be 
evil. 
359 That also was universally admitted. 

Then, I said, these, Hippias and Prodicus, are our prem- 
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ises ; and I would beg Protagoras to etplain to us how he can be 
right in what he said at first. Ido not mean in what he said 
quite at first, for his first statement, as you may remember, was 
that whereas there were five parts of virtue none of them was 
like any other of them; each of them had a separate function. 
To this, however, I am not referring, but to the assertion which 
he afterwards made that of the five virtues four were nearly 
akin to each other, but that the fifth, which was courage, 
liffered greatly from the others. And of this he gave me the 
following proof. He said: You will find, Socrates, that some 
of the most impious, and uurighteous, aod intemperate, and 
ignorant of men are among the most courageous; and that is a 
oroof that courage is very different from the other parts of << 
virtue. I was surprised at his saying this at the time, and I 
um still more surprised now that I have discussed the matter 
with you. So I asked him whether by the brave he meant 
the confident. Yes, he replied, and the impetuous or goers. 
(You may remember, Protagoras, that this was your answer.) 

He acknowledged the truth of this. 

Well then, I said, tell us against what are the courageous 
‘eady to go — against the same as the cowards ? 

No, he answered. 

Then against something different ? 

Yes, he said. 

Then do cowards go where there is safety, and the courageous 
vhere there is danger? 

Yes, Socrates, that is what men say. 

That is true, I said. But I want to know against what the 
courageous are ready to go— against dangers, believing them 
o be dangers, or not against dangers ? 

No, said he; that has been proved by yon in the previous 
wgument to be impossible, 

That, again, I replied, is quite trne. And if this has been 
ightly proven, then no one goes to meet what he thinks to mm 
langers, since the want of self-control, which makes men rus! 
nto dangers, has been shown to be igoorance. — 

He assented. 

And yet the courageous man and the coward alike go to meet 
hat about which they are confident ; so that, in this point of 
tiew, the cowardly and the conrageous go to meet the same 
hings. 

And yet, Socrates, said Protagoras, that to which the coward 
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goes is the opposite of that to which the courageous goes; the 
one, for example, are ready to go to battle, and the others are 
not ready. 
And is going to battle honorable or disgraceful ? I said. 
Honorable, he replied. 
And if honorable, then already admitied by us to be good ; 
for all honorable actions we have admitted to be good. 
That is true; and to that opinion I shall always adhere. 
True, I said. But which of the two are they who, as 
you say, are unwilling to go to war, which is a good and 
honorable thing ? 
The cowards, he replied. 
And yet, I said, that which is good and honorable is also 
pleasant ? 
That, he said, was certainly admitted. 
And do the cowards knowingly refuse to go to the nobler, 
and pleasanter, and hetter ? 
The admission of that, he replied, would belie our former 
admissions. 
But does not the courageous man also go to meet the better, 
and pleasanter, and nobler ? 
That must be admitted. 
And the courageous man has no base fear or base confidence ? 
True, he replied. 
And if not base, then honorable ? 
He admitted this. 
And if honorable, then good ? 
Yes. 
But the fear and confidence of the coward or foolhardy or 
madman, on the contrary, are base ? 
He assented. 
And these base fears and confidences originate in ignorance 
and uninstructedness ? 
True, he said. 
Then as to the motive from which the cowards act, do you 
call that cowardice or courage ? 
I should say cowardice, he replied. 
+ And have they not been shown to be cowards through their 
ignorance of dangers ? 
Assuredly, he said. 
Aud because of that ignorance they are cowards ? 
He assented. 
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And the reason why they are cowards is admitted by you to 
be cowardice ? 

He assented. 

Then the ignorance of what is and is not dangerous is cow- 
ardice ? 

He nodded assent. 

But surely courage, I said, is opposed to cowardice ? 

Yes. 

And the wisdom which knows what are and are not dangers 
is opposed to the ignorance of them? 

To that again he nodded assent. 

And the ignorance of them is cowardice? 

To that he very reluctantly nodded assent. 

And the knowledge of that which is and is not dangerous is 
courage, and is opposed to the ignorance of these things ? 

At this point he would no longer nod assent, but was silent. 

And why, I said, do you neither assent nor dissent, Protag- 
oras ? 

Finish the argument by yourself, he said. 

I only want to ask one more question, I said. I want to 
know whether you still think that there are men who are most 
ignorant and yet most courageous ? 

You seem to have a great ambition to make me answer, 
Socrates, and therefore I will gratify you, and say, that this 
appears to me to be impossible consistently with the argument. 

My only object, I said, in continuing the discussion, has been 
the desire to ascertain the relations of virtue and the essential 
nature of virtue; for if this were clear, I am very sure 361 
that the other controversy which has heen carried on at 
great length by both of us — you affirming and I denying that 
virtue can be tanght-— would also have become clear. The _, 
result of our discussion appears to me to be singular. For if 
the argument had a human voice, that voice would be heard 
laughing at us and saying: Protagoras and Socrates, you are 
strange beings; there are you who were saying that virtue can- 
not be taught, contradicting yourself now in the attempt to show 
that all things are knowledge, including justice, and temperance, 
and courage, — which tends to show that virtue can certainly 
be taught; for if virtue were other than knowledge, as Pro- 
tagoras attempted to show, then clearly virtue cannot be taught ; 
but if virtue is entirely knowledge, as you, Socrates, are seeking 
to show, then I cannot but suppose that virtue is capable of 
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being taught. Protagoras, on the other hand, who started by 
saying that it might be taught, is now eager to show that it 
is anything rather than knowledge ; and if this is true, it must 
be quite incapable of being taught. Now I, Protagoras, per- 
ceiving this terrihle confusion of ideas, have a great desire that 
they should be cleared up. And I should like to carry on the 
discussion until we ascertain what virtue is, and whether capable 
of being taught or not, lest haply Epimetheus should trip us up 
and deceive us in the argument, as he forgot to provide for us in 
the story ; and I prefer your Prometheus to your Epimetheus: 
of him I make use whenever I am husy about these questions 
in Promethean care of my own life. And if you have no 
objection, as I said at first, I should like to have your help in 
the inquiry. 

Protagoras replied: Socrates, I am not of a base nature, and 
Iam the last man in the world to be envious. I cannot but 
applaud your enthusiasm in the conduct of an argument. As 
[ have often said, I admire you above all men whom I know, 
zertainly above all men of your age; and I believe that you 
will become very eminent in philosophy. Let us come back to 
the subject at some future time; at present we had better turn 
to something else. 

By all means, I said, if that is your wish; for I too ought 
long since to have kept the engagement of which I spoke before, 
and only tarried because I could not refuse the request of the 
aoble Callias. This finished the conversation, and we went 
vur way. 


EUTHYDEMUS, 





INTRODUCTION. 





Tue Euthydemus is, of all the Dialogues of Plato, that in which 
he approaches most nearly to the comic poet. The mirth is broader, 
the irony more sustained, the coutrast between Socrates and the two 
Sophists, although veiled, penetrates deeper than in any other of his 
writings. Even Thrasymachus, in the Republic, is at last pacified, 
and becomes a friendly and interested auditor of the great dis- 
course. But in the Euthydemus the mask is never dropped; the 
accustomed irony of Socrates continues to the end. 

Socrates narrates to Crito a remarkable scene in which he has 
himself taken part, and in which the two brothers, Dionysodorus 
and Euthydemus are the chief performers. They are natives of 
Chios, who have been exiled from Thurii, and in former days had 
appeared at Athens as teachers of rhetoric and of the art of fighting 
in armor. To this they have now added a new fighting accom- 
plishment — the art of Eristic, or fighting with words, which they 
are likewise willing to teach “fora consideration.” But they cau also 
teach virtue in a very short time and in the very best manner. Soc- 
rates, who is always on the lookout for teachers of virtue, is inter- 
ested in the youth Cleinias, the grandson of the gréat Alcibiades, 
and is desirous that he should have the benefit of their instructions. 
He is quite ready to fall down and worship them; although the 
greatness of their professious does arouse in his mind a temporary 
incredulity. 

A circle gathers round them, in the midst of which are Socrates, 
the two brothers, the youth Cleinias, who is watched by the eager 
eyes of his lover Ctesippus, and others. The performance begins ; 
and such a performance as might well seem to require an invocation 
of Memory and the Muses. It is agreed that the brothers shall 
question Cleinias. “Cleinias,” says Euthydemus, “ who learn, the 
wise or the unwise?” “The wise,” is the reply ; given with blushing 
and hesitation. ‘“ And yet when you learned you did not know 
and were not wise.” Then Dionysodorus takes up the ball : “ Who 
are they who learn dictation of the grammar-master ; the wise boys 
or the foolish boys?” “The wise.” “Then after all the wise learn.” 
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“And do they learn,” said Euthydemus, “ what they know or what 
they do not know?” “ The latter.” “ And dictation is a dictation 
of letters?” “Yes.” “ And you know letters?” “Yes.” “ Then you 

-Jearn what you know.” “But,” retorts Dionysodorus, “is not learn- 
ing acquiring knowledge?” “ Yes.” * And you acquire that which 
you have not got already.” “ Then you learn that which you do not 
know.” , , 

Socrates is afraid that the youth Cleinias may be discouraged at 
these repeated overthrows. He therefore explains to him the nature of 
the process to which he is being subjected. The two strangers are not 
serious; there are jests at the mysteries which precede the enthrone- 
ment, and he is being initiated into the mysteries of the sophistical 
ritual. This is all a sort of horse-play, which is now ended. The 
exhortation to virtue will follow, and Socrates himself (if the wise 
men will not laugh at him) is desirous of carrying on such an ex- 
hortation, by way of example to them, according to his own poor 
notion. He proceeds to question Cleinias. The result of the in- 
vestigation may be summed up as follows : — 

All men desire good; and good means the possession of goods, 
such as wealth, health, beauty, birth, power, honor; not forgetting the 
virtues and wisdom. And yet in this enumeration the greatest good 
of all is omitted. What is that? Good fortune. But what need 
is there of good fortune when we have wisdom already: in every 
art and business are uot the wise also the fortunate? This is ad- 
mitted. And again, the possession of goods is not enough; there 
must be a right use of them as well, and this can only be given by 
knowledge: in themselves they are neither good nor evil, but knowl- 
edge and wisdom are the only good, and ignorance and folly the 
only evil. The conclusion is that we must get “wisdom.” But can 
wisdom be taught? “ Yes,” says Cleinias. Socrates is delighted at 
the ingenuousness of the youth relieving him from the necessity of 
discussing one of his great puzzles. ‘“ As wisdom is the only good, 
he must become a philosopher, or lover of wisdom.” “ That I will,” 
says Cleinias. 2 

After Socrates has given this specimen of his own mode of in- 
struction, the two brothers recommence their exhortation to virtue, 
which is of quite another sort. 

“ You want Cleinias to be wise?” “Yes.” “ And he is not wise 
yet?” “No.” “ Then you want him to be what he is not, and not 
to be what he is? —not to be—that is, to perish. Pretty lovers 
and friends you must all be t” 

Here Ctesippus, the lover of-Cleinias interposes in great excite- 
ment, thinking that he will teach the two Sophists a lesson of 
good manners. But he is quickly entangled in the meshes of their 
sophistry ; and as a storm seems to be gathering Socrates pacifies 
him with a joke, and Ctesippus then says that he is not reviling the 
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two Sophists, he is only contradicting them. « But,” says Diony- 
sodorus, “ there is no such thing as contradiction. When you and I 

~deseribe-the same thing; or yon describe one thing and I de- 
scribe another, how is there any contradiction in that?” Ctesippus 
is unable to reply. . 5 

Socrates has already heard of the denial of contradiction, and 
would like to be informed by the great master of the art, “ What is 
the meaning of this?” Do they mean that there is no snch thing 
as error, ignorance, falsehood? ‘Then what are they professing to 
teach? The two Sophists complain that Socrates is ready to 
answer what they said a year ago, but is “nonplused” at what they 
are saying now. ‘ What does the word ‘nonplused’ mean?” 
Socrates is informed in reply that words are lifeless things, and 
lifeless things have no sense or meaning. Ctesippus again breaks 
out, and again has to be pacified by Socrates, who renews the con- 
versation with Cleinias. The two Sophists are like Proteus in the 
variety of their transformations, and he, like Menelaus, hopes to 
restore them to their natural form. 

He had arrived at the conclusion that philosophy must be studied. 
And philosophy is the possession of knowledge; and knowledge must 
be of a kind which is profitable, and in which knowledge and use 
coincide. What knowledge is there which is of such a nature? Not 
the knowledge which is required in any particular art; nor again 
the art of the composer of speeches, who knows how to writc them, 
but cannot speak them, although he too must be admitted to be a 
kind of enchanter of wild animals. Neither is the knowledge for 
which we are searching the knowledge of the general. For the gen- 
eral makes over his prey to the statesman, as the huntsman does to - 
the cook, or the taker of quails to the keeper of quails: he has not 
the use of that which he acquires. The two inquirers, Cleinias and 
Socrates, are described as wandering about in a wilderness, vainly 
searching after the art of life and happiness. At last they fix upon 
the kingly art, as having the desired sort of knowledge. Bunt the 
kingly art only gives men those goods which are neither good nor 
evil: and if we say further that it makes us wise, in what does it 
make us wise? Not in special arts, such as cobbling or carpenter- 
ing, but only in itself: or say again that it makes us good, there is 
no answer to the question, “ Good in what?” At length in despair 
Cleinias and Socrates turn to the “ Dioscuri ” and request their aid. 

Euthydemus argnes that Socrates knows something; and as he 
cannot know and not know, he cannot know some things and not 
know others, and therefore he knows all things: he and Dionyso- 
dorns and all other men know all -things. “Do they know shoemak- 
ing, etc.?” “Yes.” The skeptical Ctesippus wonld like to have 
some evidence of this extraordinary statement: he will believe if 
Euthydemns will tell him how many stumps of teeth Dionysodorns 
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has, and if Dionysodorus will give him a like piece of information 
about Euthydemus. Even Socrates is incredulous, and indulges in 
a little raillery at the expense of the brothers. But he restrains 
himself, remembering that if the men who are to be his teachers 
think him stupid they will take no pains with him. Another fallacy 
is produced which turns on the ahsoluteness of ‘the verb “to know.” 
And here Euthydemus is caught “ napping,” and is indueed by Soc- 
rates to confess that “he does not know the good to be unjust.” Soc- 

. rates recommends him to call his brother Dionysodorus to his assist- 
ance, as Heracles called his nephew Iolaus. Dionysodorus rejoins 
that Iolaus was no more the nephew of Heracles than of Socrates. 
For a nephew is a nephew, and a brother is a brother, and a father 
is a father, not of one man only, but of all; nor of men only, but of 
dogs and sea-monsters. Ctesippus makes merry with the . conse- 
quences which follow : “Much good has your father got out of the 
wisdom of his puppies.” 

But, says Euthydemus, unabashed, “Nobody wants much good.” 
Medicine is a good, arms are a good, money is a good and yet there 
may be too much of them in wrong places. “No,” says Ctesippus, 
“there cannot be too much gold.” “ And would you be happy if you 
had three talents of gold in your belly, a talent in your pate, and a 
stater in either eye?” Ctesippus, imitating the new wisdom, replies, 

— And do not the Scythians reckon those to be the happiest of men 
who have their skulls gilded and see the inside of them?” “Do you 
see,” retorts Euthydemus, “ what has the quality of vision or what 
has not the quality of vision?” “ What has the quality of vision.” 
“ And you see our garments?” “ Yes.” “Then our garments have 
the quality of vision.” A similar play of words follows, which is suc- 
cessfully retorted by Ctesippus, to the great delight of Cleinias, who is 
rebuked by Socrates for laughing at such solemn and beautiful things. 

“ But are there any beautiful things? And if there are such, 
are they the same or not the same as absolute beauty ?” Socrates 
replies that they are not the same, but each of them has some beauty 
present with it. “And are you an ox because you have an ox pres- 
ent with you?” After a few more similar amphiboliae, in which 
Socrates, like Ctesippus, in self-defense borrows the weapons of the 
brothers, they both confess that, the two heroes are invincible; and 
the seene concludes with a grand chorus of shouting and laughing, 
and a panegyrical oration from Socratesy,, 

First, he praises the indifference of Daleyacdowts and Euthydemus 
to public opinion; for most persons would rather be refuted by such 
arguments than use them in the refutation of others. Secondly, he 
remarks upon their impartiality; for they stop their own mouths, 
as well as those of other people. Thirdly, he notes their liberality, 
which makes them give away their secret to all the world: they 
should be more reserved, and Ict no one be present at this exhibition 
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who does not pay them money; or better still they might practice 
on one another only. He concludes with a respectful request that 
they will take him and Cleinias as their disciples. 

Crito tells Socrates that he has heard one of the audience criticise 
severely this wisdom — not sparing Socrates himself for countenanc- 
ing such an exhibition. Socrates asks what manner of man was 
this censorious critic. “Not an orator, but a great composer of 
speeches.” Socrates understands that he is an amphibious sort of 
animal, half philosopher, half politician; one of a class who have 
the highest opinion of themselves and a spite against philosophers, 
whom they imagine to be their rivals. They are a class who are 
very likely to get mauled by Euthydemus and his friends, and have 
a great notion of their own wisdom; for they imagine themselves to 
have all the advantages and none of the drawbacks both of politics 
and of philosophy. They do not understand the principles of com- 
bination, and hence are ignorant that the union of two good things 
which have different ends produces a compound inferior to either of 
them taken separately. 

Crito is anxious ahout the education of his children, one of whom 
is growing up. The description of Dionysodorus and Euthydemus 
suggests to him the reflection that the professors of education are 
strange beings. Socrates consoles him with the remark that the 
good in all professions are few, and recommends that “he and his 
house ” should continue to serve philosophy, and not mind about its 
professors. 


There is a stage in the history of philosophy in which the old is 
dying out, and the new has not yet come into full life. Great 
philosophies like the Eleatic or Heraclitean, which have enlarged 
the boundaries of the human mind, begin to pass away in words. 
They subsist only as forms which have rooted themselves in language 
—as troublesome elements of thought which cannot be either used 
or explained away. The same absoluteness which was once attrib- 
uted to abstractions is now attached to the words which are the signs 
of them. The philosophy which in the first. and second generation 
was a great and inspiring effort of reflection, i in the third becomes 
sophistical, verbal, eristic. 

It is this stage of philosophy which Plato satirizes in the Euthy- 
demus. The fallacies which are noted hy him appear trifling to us 
now, but they were not trifling in the age before logic, in the decline 
of the earlier Greek philosophies, at a time when language was first 
beginning to perplex human thought. Besides, he is caricaturing 
them; they probably received more subtle forms at the hands of 
those who seriously maintained them. They are patent to us in 
Plato, and we are inclined to wonder how any one could ever have 
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been deceived by them; but we must remember also that there was 
a time when the human mind was only with great difficulty disen- 
tangled from such fallacies. 

To appreciate fully the drift of the Enthydemns, we should imag- 
Ine a mental state in which not individuals only, but whole schools 
during more than one generation, were animated by the desire to 
exclude the conception of rést, and therefore the very word “thus” 
from language; in which the ideas of space, time, matter, motion, 
were proved to be contradictory and imaginary ; in which the nature 
of qualitative change was a puzzle, and even differences of degree, 
when applicd to abstract notions, were not understood; in which 
contradiction itself was denied ; in which, on the one hand, it was 
affirmed that every predicate was true of every subject, and on the 
other hand, that no predicate was true of any subject; and that 
nothing was, or was known, or could be spoken. Let us imagine 
disputes carried on with religions earnestness and more than scho- 
lastic subtlety, in which the catchwords of philosophy are completely 
detached from their context. To such disputes the humor, whether 
of Plato in the ancient, or of Pope and Swift in the modern world, 
is the natural enemy. Nor must we forget that in modern times 
also there is no fallacy so gross, no trick of language so transparent, 
no abstraction so barren and unmeaning, no form of thought so con- 
tradictory to experience, which has not been found to satisfy the 
minds of philosophical inquirers at a certain stage, or when regarded 
from a certain point of view only. The peculiarity of the fallacies 
of our own age is that we live within them, and are therefore gen- 
erally unconscious of them. 

Aristotle has analyzed several of the same fallacies in his book 
“De Sophisticis Elenchis,” which Plato, with equal command of 
their trne nature, has preferred to bring to the test of ridicule. At 
first we are only struck with the broad humor of this “ reductio ad 
absurdum:” gradually we perceive that some important questions 
begin to emerge. Here, as everywhere else, Plato is making war 
against the philosophers who put words in the place of things, who 
tear arguments to tatters, who deny predication, and thus make 
knowledge impossible. Two great truths seem to be indirectly 
tanght through these fallacies: (1) The uncertainty of langenage, 
which allows the same words to be used in different meanings, or 
with different degrees of meaning; (2) The necessary limitation or 
relative nature of all phenomena. Plato is aware that his own doc- 
trine of ideas (p. 301 A), as well as the Eleatic Being and Not- 
being, alike admit of being regarded as verbal fallacies (p. 284 
A, B). 

Contrasted with the exhibition of the Sophists are the two dis- 
courses of Socrates in several respects: (1) In their perfect rele- 
vancy to the subject of discussion, whereas the Sophistical discourses 
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are wholly irrelevant; (2) In their "inquiring, sympathetic tone, 
which encourages the youth, instead of “knocking him down,” after 
the manner of the two Sophists; (8) In the absence of any defi- 
nite conclusion — for while Socrates and the youth are agreed that 
philosophy is to be studied, they are not able to arrive at any cer- 
tain result about the art which is to teach it. This is a question 
which will hereafter be answered in the Republic and the Politicus. 

The characters of the Dialogue are easily intelligible. There is 
Socrates once more in the character of an old man; and his equal 
in years, Crito, the father of Critobulus, like Lysimachus in the 
Laches, his fellow demesman (Apol. 33 D), to whom the scene is 
narrated, and who once or twice interrupts with a remark after the 
manner of the interlocutor in the Phaedo, and adds his commentary 
at the end; Socrates makes a playful allusion to his money-getting 
habits. There is the youth Cleinias, the grandson of Alcibiades, 
who may be compared with Lysis, Charmides, Menexenus, and other 
ingenuous youths out of whose mouths Socrates draws his own les- 
sons, and to whom he always seems to stand in a kindly and sympa- 
thetic relation. Crito will not believe that Socrates has not im- 
proved or perhaps invented the answers of Cleinias (cp. Phaedrus, 
275 B). The name of the grandson of Alcibiades, who is described 
as long dead, tov wadatov, and who died at the age of forty-four, in 
the year 404 B.c., suggests not only that the intended scene of the 
Dialogue could not have been earlier than 404, but that as a fact 
this Dialogue, which is probably one of the earliest of the Platonic 
writings, could not have been composed before 390 at the soonest, 
aud probably even later. (See Introd.) Ctesippus, who is the 
lover of Cleinias, has already been introduced to us in the Lysis, and 
seems there too to deserve the character which is here given him, of 
a somewhat uproarious young man. But the chief study of all is 
the picture of the two brothers, who are unapproached in their 
effrontery, equally careless of what they say to others and of what 
is said-to them, and never ata loss. ‘They are “ Arcades ambo et 
cantare pares et respondere parati.” Some superior degree of wit 
or subtlety is attributed, however, to Euthydemus, who continues the 
conversation when Dionysodorus has been put to silence. 

The epilogue or conclusion of the Dialogue has been criticised as 
inconsistent with the general scheme. Such a criticism is like simi- 
lar criticisms on Shakespeare, and proceeds upon a narrow notion of 
the variety which the dialogue, like the drama, seems to admit. 
Plato in the abundance of his dramatic power has choseu to write a 
play upon a play, just as he often gives us an argument within an 
argument. At the same time he takes the opportunity of assailing 
another class of persons who are as alien from the spirit of philoso- 
phy as Euthydemus and Dionysodorus. The Eclectic, the Syncre- 
tist, the Doctrinaire, have been apt to have «bad name both in 
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ancient and modern times. The persons whom Plato ridicules in 
the epilogue to the Euthydemus are of this class. They occupy a 
border-ground between philosophy and politics; they are free from 
the dangers of politics, and at the same time use philosophy as a 
means of serving their own interests. Plato quaintly describes them 
as making two good things, philosophy and politics, a little worse by 
perverting the objects of both. i 

Education is the common subject of all Plato’s earlier Dialogues. 
The concluding remark of Crito, that he has a difficulty in educat- 
ing his two sons, and the advice of Socrates to him that he should 
not give up philosophy because he has no faith in philosophers, 
seems to be a preparation for the more peremptory declaration of 
the Meno that “ Virtue cannot be taught because there are no teach- 
ers. 


EUTHYDEMUES. 





PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 


Soorares, who is the narrator EuTHYDEMUS. 
of the Dialogue. DionyYsopoRvs. 
CrirTo. CrEsiPPus. 
CLEINIAS. 


Scene :— The Lyceum. 


Crito. HO was the person, Socrates, with whom you 

were talking yesterday at the Lycenm? 

There was such a crowd around you that I could not get within 

hearing, but I caught sight of him over their heads, and I made 

out, as I thought, that he was a stranger with whom you were 
talking: who was he? 

Socrates. There were two, Crito; which of them do .you 
mean ? 

Cri. The one who was seated second from you on the right- 
hand side. In the middle was Cleinias the young son of 
Axiochus, who has wonderfully grown; he is only about the 
age of my own Critobulns, but he is much forwarder and very 
good-looking: the other is thin and looks younger than he is. 

Soc. He whom you mean, Crito, is Euthydemus; and on my 
left hand there was his brother Dionysodorus, who also took - 
part in the conversation. 

Crt. 1 Neither of them are known to me, Socrates; they are 
a new importation of Sophists, as I should imagine. Of what 
country are they, and what is their line of wisdom ? 


1 Or, according to the arrangement of Stallbaum: —~ 
Cri. Neither of them are known to me. 
Soc. They are a new importation of Sophists, as I imagine. 
Cri. Of what country ete. 
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Soc. As to their origin, I believe that they are natives of 
this part of the world, and have migrated from Chios to Thurii, 
they were driven out of Thurii, and have been living for many 
years past in this region. As to their wisdom, about which 
you ask, Crito, they are wonderful— consummate! I nevei 
knew what the true pancratiast was before; they are simply 
made up of fighting, not like the two Acarnanian brothers wha 
fight with their bodies only, but this pair are perfect in the use 
of their bodies and have a uuiversal mode of fighting (for they 
7g are capital at fighting in armor, and will teach the art ta 
any one who pays them): and also they are masters of 
legal fence, and are ready to do battle in the courts; they will 
give lessons in speaking and pleading, and in writing speeches 
And this was only the beginning of their wisdom, but they have 
at last carried out the pancratiastic art to the very end, and have 
mastered the only mode of fighting which had been hitherto 
neglected by them ; and now no one dares look at them; such 
is their skill in the war of words, that they can refute any 
proposition whether true or false. Now I am thinking, Crito, 
of putting myself in their hands; for they say that in a short 
time they can impart their skill to any one. 

Cri. But, Socrates, are you not too old? there may be 
reason to fear that. 

Soc. Certainly not, Crito; as I will prove to you, for I have 
the consolation of knowing that they began this art of disputa- 
tion which I covet, quite, as I may say, in old age; last year, 
or the year before, they had none of their new wisdom. I am 
only apprehensive that I may bring the two strangers into dis- 
repute, as I have done Connus the son of Metrobius, the harp- 
player, who is still my music-master; for when the boys who 
also go to him see me going, they laugh at me and call him 
grandpapa’s master. Now TI should not like the strangers to 
experience this sort of treatment, and perliaps they may be 
afraid and not like to receive me because of this ; and therefore, 
Crito, I shall try and persuade some old meu to go along with 
me to them, as I persuaded them to go to Connns, ant I hope 
that you will make one: and perhaps we had better take your 
sons as a bait; they will want to have them, and will be will- 
ing to receive us as pupils for the sake of them. 

Ori. I see no objection, Socrates, if you like; but first 1 
wish that you would give me a description of their wisdom, that 
I may know beforehand what we are going to learn. 
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Soc. I will tell you at once; for } cannot say that I did not 
attend : the fact was that I paid great attention to them, and 
f{ remember and will endeavor to tell you the whole story. I 
was providentially sitting alone in the dressing-room of the 
Lyceum in which you saw me, and was about to depart, when 
as I was getting up I recognized the familiar divine sign: so I 
sat down again, and iu a little while the two brothers 973 
Enthydemns and Dionysodorus came in, and several others 
with them, whom I believe to be their disciples, and they 
walked about in the covered space; they had uot taken more 
than two or three turns when Cleinias entered, who, as you 
truly say, is very much improved: he was followed by a host 
of loyers, ofe of whom was Ctesippus the Paeanian, a well-bred 
youth, but also having the wildness of youth. Cleinias saw me 
from the entrance as I was sitting aloue, and at once came and 
sat down on the right hand of me, as you describe; and Diony- 
sodorus and Euthydemus, when they saw him, at first stopped 
and talked with one another, now and then glancing at us, for 
I particularly watched them; and then Euthydemus came and 
sat down by the youth, and the other by me on the left hand ; 
the rest anywhere. I saluted the brothers, whom I had not 
seen for a long time; and then I said to Cleinias: These two 
meu, Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, Cleinias, are not in a 
small but in a large way of wisdom, for they know all about 
war, —all that a good general ought to know about the array 
and command of an army, and the whole art of fighting in 
armor: and they know about law too, and can teach a man 
how to use the weapons of the courts when he is injured. 

They heard me say this, and I was despised by them; they 
looked at one another, and both of them laughed; and then 
Euthydemus said: Those, Socrates, are matters which we no 
longer pursue seriously ; they are secondary occupations to us. 

Indeed, I said, if such occupations are. regarded by you as 
secondary, what must the principal one be; tell me, I beseech 
you, what tha noble study is? 

The teaching of virtue, Socrates, he replied, is our principal 
occupation ; and we believe that we can impart it better and 
quicker than any man. 

My God! I said, and where did you learn that? I always 
thought, as I was saying just now, that your chief accomplish- 
ment was the art of fighting in armor; and this was what I 
used to say of you, for I remember that this was professed by 
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you when you were here before. But now if you really have 
the other knowledge, O forgive me: I address you as I would 
superior beings, and ask you to pardon the impiety of my for- 
974 mer expressions. But are you quite sure about this, 

Dionysodorus and Euthydemus? the promise is so vast, 
that a feeling of incredulity will creep in. 

You may take our word, Soerates, for the fact. 

Then I think you happier in having such a treasure than the 
great king is in the possession of his kingdom. And please to 
tell me whether you intend to exhibit this wisdom, or what you 
will do. 

That is why we are come hither, Socrates ; and gur purpose 
is not only to exhibit, but also to teach any one who likes to 
learn. 

But I can promise you, I said, that every unvirtuous person 
will want to learn. I shall be the first ; and there is the youth 
Cleinias, and Ctesippus: and here are several others, I said, 
pointing to the lovers of Cleinias, who were beginning to gather 
round us. Now Ctesippus was sitting at some distance from 
Cleinias ; and when Euthydemus leaned forward in talking with 
me, he was prevented from seeing Cleinias, who was between 
us; and so, partly because he wanted to look at his love, and 
also beeause he was interested, he jumped up and stood oppo- 
site to us: and all the other admirers of Cleinias, as well as the 
disciples of Enthydemus and Dionysodorus, followed his exam- 
ple. And these were the persons whom I showed to Euthy- 
demus, telling him that they were all eager to learn: to which 
Ctesippus and all of them with one voice vehemently assented, 
and bid him exhibit the power of his wisdom. Then I said: O 
Enthydemus and Dionysodorus, I earnestly request you to do 
myself and the company the favor to exhibit. There may be 
some trouble in giving the whole exhibition ; but tell me one 
thing, can you make a good man only of him who is eon- 
vinced that he ought to learn of you, or of him also who is not 
convinced ? either beeause he imagiues that virtue is not a 
thing whieh ean be taught at all, or that you two are not the 
teachers of it. Say whether your art is able to persuade such 
a one nevertheless that virtue can be taught; and that you 
are the men from whom he will be most likely to learn. 

This is the art, Socrates, said Dionysodorus, and no other. 

And you, Dionysodorus, I said, are the men who among 
those who are now living are the most likely to stimulate him 
to philosophy and the study of virtue ? 
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Yes, Socrates, I rather think that ‘we are. 975 

Then I wish that you would be so good as to defer the 
other part of the exhibition, and only try to persuade the youth 
whom you see here that he ought to be a philosopher and study 
virtue. Exhibit that, and you will confer a great favor on ine 
and on every one present; for the fact is that I and all of us 
are extremely anxious that he should be truly good. His name 
is Cleinias, and he is the son of Axiochus, and grandson of the 
old Alcibiades, cousin of the Alcibiades that now is. He is 
quite young, and we are naturally afraid that same one may 
get the start of us, and turn his mind in a wrong direction, and 
he may be ruined. Your visit, therefore, is most happily timed ; 
and I hope that you will make a trial of the young man, and 
converse with him in our presence, if you have no objection. 

These were pretty nearly the expressions which I used; and 
Euthydemus, in a lofty and at the same time cheerful tone, re- 
plied: There can be no objection, Socrates, if the young man 
is only willing to answer questions, 

He is quite accustomed to that, I replied; for his friends 
often come and ask him questions and argue with him; so that 
he is at home in answering. 

What followed, Crito, how can I rightly narrate? for not 
slight is the task of rehearsing infinite wisdom, and therefore, 
like the poets, I ought to commence my relation with an invo- 
cation to Memory and the Muses. Now Euthydemus, if I re- 
member rightly, began nearly as follows: O Cleinias, are those 
who learn the wise or the ignorant ? 

The youth, overpowered by the question, blushed, and in his 
perplexity looked at me for help; and I, knowing that he was 
disconcerted, said: Don’t be afraid, Cleinias, but answer like a 
man whichever you think; for my belief is that you will de- 
rive the greatest good from their questions. 

Whichever he answers, said Dionysodorus, leaning forward in 
my ear and laughing, I prophesy that he will be refuted, Suc- 
rates, 

While he was speaking to me, Cleinias gave his answer: the 
consequence was that I had no time to warn him of the pre- 
dicament in which he was placed, and he answered that 276 
those who learned were the wise. 

Enthydemus proceeded: There are those whom you call 
teachers, are there not? 

The boy assented 
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And they are the teachers of those who learn,—the grame 
mar-master and the lyre-master used to teach you and other 
boys ; and you were the learners ? 

Yes. 

And when you were learners you did not as yet know the 
things which you were learning ? 

No, he said. 

Aud were you wise then ? 

No, indeed, he said. 

But if you were not wise you were unlearned ? 

Certainly. 

You then, learning what you did not know, were unlearned 
when you were learning ? 

The youth nodded assent. 

Then the unlearned learn,! and not the wise, Cleinias, as you 
imagine. 

At these words the followers of Euthydemus, of whom I 
spoke, like a chorus at the bidding of their director, laughed 
and cheered. Then, before the youth had well time to recover, 
Dionysodorus took him in hand, and said: Yes, Cleinias; and 
when the grammar-master dictated to you, were they the wise 
boys or the unlearned who learned the dictation ? 

The wise, replied Cleinias. 

Then after all the wise are the learners and not the un- 
learned ; and your last answer to Euthydemus was wrong. 

Then followed another peal of laughter and shouting, which 
came from the admirers of the two heroes, who were ravished 
with their wisdom, while the rest of us were silent and 
amazed. This Euthydemus perceiving, determined to persevere 
with the youth; and in order to heighten the effect went on 
asking another similar question, which might he compared to 
the double turn of an expert dancer. Do those, said he, who 
learn, learn what they know, or what they do not know ? 

Dionysodorus said to me in a whisper: That, Socrates, is 
just another of the same sort. 

Good heavens, I said; and your last question was so good ! 

Like all our other questions, Socrates, he replied, — inevita- 
ble. 

I see the reason, I said, why you are in such reputation 
among your disciples. 

Meanwhile Cleinias had answered Euthydemus that those 

1 Omitting cogoi. 
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who learned, learn what they do not know; and he put him 
through a series of questions as before. 

Don’t you know letters? 

He assented 

All letters ? 

Yes. 

But when the teacher aictates to you, does he not dictate 
letters ? 

He admitted that. 

Then if you know all letters, he dictates that which you 
know ? 

He admitted that also. 

Then, said the other, you do not learn that which he dic- 
tates ; but he only who does not know letters learns ? 

Nay, said Cleinias ; but I do learn. 

Then, said he, you learn what you know, if you know all the 
letters ? 

He admitted that. 

Then, he said, you were wrong in your answer. 

The word was hardly out of his mouth when Dionysodorus 
took up the argument, like a ball which he caught, and had 
another throw at the youth. Cleinias, he said, Euthydemus is 
deceiving you. For tell me now, is not learning acquiring 
knowledge of that which one learns ? 

Cleinias assented. 

And knowing is having knowledge at the time ? 

He agreed. 

And not knowing is not having knowledge at the time ? 

He admitted that. 

And are those who acquire those who have or have not a 
thing ? 

Those who have not. 

And have you not admitted that those who do not know are 
of the number of those who have not ? 

He nodded assent. 

Then those who learn are of the class of those who acquire, 
and not of those who have ? 

He agreed. 

Then, Cleinias, he said, those who do not know learn, and 
not those who know. 

Euthydemus was proceeding to give the youth a third fall; 
but I knew that he was in deep water, and therefore, as I 
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wanted to give him a rest, and also in order that he might uot 
get ont of heart, I said to him consolingly: You must not be 
surprised, Cleinias, at the singularity of their mode.of speech: 
this I say beeause yon may not understand what they are doing 
with you; they are only initiating you after the manner of the 
Corybantes in the mysteries; and this answers to the enthrone- 
ment, which, if you have ever beeu initiated, is, as you will 
know, accompanied by dancing and sport; and now they are 
just praneing and dancing about you, and will next proceed to 
initiate you; and at this stage you must imagine yourself to 
have gone through the first part of the sophistical ritual, which, 
as Prodicus says, begins with initiation into the correct use of 
terms. The two strange gentlemen wanted to explain to you, 
as you do not know, that the word “to learn ” has two mean- 
ings, and is used, first, in the sense of acquiring knowledge of 
97g some matter of which you previously have no knowledge, 

and also, when you have the knowledge, in the sense of 
reviewing this same matter done or spoken by the light of this 
knowledge; this last is generally called “knowing ” rather 
than “learning;” but the word “learning” is also used, and 
you did not see that the word is used of two opposite sorts of 
men, of those who know, and of those who do not know, as 
they explained. There was a similar trick in the seeond ques- 
tion, when they asked you whether men learn what they know 
or what they do not know. These parts of learning are not 
serious, and therefore I say that these gentlemen are not seri- 
ous, but-only in fun with you. And if a man had all that sort 
of knowledge that ever was, he would not be at al! the wiser ; 
he would only be able to play with men, tripping them up and 
oversetting them with distinctions of words. He would be like 
a person who pulls away a stool from some one when he is 
about to sit down, and then laughs and claps his hands at the 
sight of his friend sprawling on the ground. And you must 
regard all that has passed hitherto as merely play. But now JT 
am eertain that they will proceed to business, and keep their 
promise (I will show them how); for they promised to give me 
a sample of the hortatory philosophy, but I suppose that they 
wanted to have a game of play with you first. And now, 
Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, I said, I think that we have 
had enough of this. Will you let me see you exhibiting to the 
young man, and showing him how he is to apply himself to the 
study of virtue and wisdom? And I will first show you what 
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I conceive to be the nature of thétask, and what I desire to 
hear; and if I do this in a very inartistic and ridiculous mau- 
ner, do not laugh at me, for I only venture to improvise before 
you because I am eager to hear your wisdom: and I must 
therefore ask you to keep your countenances, and your disciples 
also. And now, O son of Axiochus, let me put a question to 
you: Do not all men desire happiness? And yet, perhaps, this 
is one of those ridiculous questions which I am afraid to ask, 
and which ought not to be asked by a sensible mau: for what 
human being is there who does not desire happiness ? 

There is no one, said Cleinias, who does not. 

Well, then, I said, since we all of us desire happiness, 
how can we be happy ? — that is the next question. Shall we 
not be happy if we have many good things? And this, per- 
haps, is even a more simple question than the first, for there 
can be no doubt of the answer. 

He assented. 

And what things do we esteem good? No solemn sage is 
required to tell us this, which may be easily answered; for 
every one will say that wealth is a good. 

Certainly, he said. 

And are not health and beauty goods, and other personal 
gifts ? 

He agreed. 

Now, can there be any doubt that good birth, and power, 
and honors in one’s own land, are goods ? 

He assented. 3 

And what other goods are there? I said. What do you 
say of justice, temperance, courage: do you not verily and in- 
deed think, Cleinias, that we shall be more right ia ranking 
them as goods than in not ranking them as goods? For a dis- 
pute might possibly arise about this. What then do you say? 

They are goods, said Cleinias. 

Very well, I said; and in what company shall we find a 
place for wisdom — among the goods or not ? 

Among the goods. 

And now, I said, think whether we have left out any con- 
siderable goods. 

I do uot think that we have, said Cleinias. 

Upon recollection, I said, indeed I am afraid that we have 
left out the greatest of them all. 

What is that? he asked. 
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Fortune, Cleinias, I replied ; which all, even the most foolish, 
admit to be the greatest of goods. | 

True, be said. 

On second thoughts, I added, how narrowly, O son of Axio- 
chus, have you and I escaped making a laughing-stock of our- 
selves to the strangers. 

Why do you say that? 

Why, because we have already spoken of fortune, and are 
but repeating ourselves. 

What do you mean? 

J mean that there is something ridiculous in putting fortune 
again forward, and saying the same thing twice over. 

He asked what was the meaning of this, and I replied: 
Surely wisdom is good fortune; even a child may know that. 

The simple-minded youth was amazed; and, observing this, 
I said to him: Do you not know, Cleinias, that flnte-players 
are most fortunate and successful in performing on the flute ? 

He assented. 

And are not the scribes most fortunate in writing and read- 
ing letters ? 

Certainly. 

Amid the dangers of the sea, again, are any more fortunate on 
the whole than wise pilots ? 

None, certainly. 

And if you were engaged in war, in whose company would 
you rather take the risk—ain company with a wise general, or 
with a foolish one? 

With a wise one. 

And if you were ill, whom would you rather have as a com- 
panion in a dangerous illness — a wise physician, or an ignorant 
one? 

A wise one. 

You think, I said, that to act with a wise man is more fortu- 
nate than to act with an ignorant one? 

He assented. 

280 Then wisdom always makes men fortunate: for hy wis- 
dom no man would ever err, and therefore he must act 
rightly and succeed, or his wisdom would be wisdom no longer. 
At last we somehow contrived to agree in a general conclusion, 
that he who had wisdom had no longer need of fortune. I then 
recalled to his mind the previous state of the question. Yon 
remember, I said, our making the admission that we shonld be 
happy and fortunate if many gond things were present with us? 
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He assented. ° 

And shonld we be happy by reason of the presence of good 
hhings, if they profited us not, or if they profited us? 

If they profited us, he said. 

And would they profit us, if we only had them and did not 
ise them? For example, if we,had a great deal of food and 
lid not eat, or a great deal of drink and did not drink, should 
ve be profited ? 

Certainly not, he said. 

Or would an artisan, who had all the implements necessary 
or his work, and did not use them, be any better for the posses- 
ion of all that he ought to possess? For example, would a car- 
renter be any the better for having all his tools and plenty of 
vood, if he never worked ? 

Certainly not, he said. 

And if a person had wealth, and all the goods of which we 
vere just now speaking, and did not use them; would he be 
appy because he possessed them? = 

No indeed, Socrates. 

Then, I said, a man who would be happy must not only have 
he good things, but he must also use them; there is no advan- 
age in merely having them ? 

True. me 

Well, Cleinias, but if you have the use as well as the posses- 
ion of good things, is that sufficient to confer happiness ? 

Yes, in my opinion. 

And may a person use them either rightly or wrongly? 

He must use them rightly. 

That is quite true, I said. And the wrong use of a thing is 
w worse than the non-use; for the one is an evil, and the other 
i neither a good nor an evil. You admit that? 281 

He assented. 

Now in the working and use of wood, is not that which gives 
1e right use simply the knowledge of the carpenter ? 

Nothing else, he said. 

And surely, in the manufacture of vessels, knowledge is that 
‘hich gives the right way of making them ? 

He agreed. 

And in the use of the goods of which we spoke at first,— wealth 
nd health and beauty, —is not knowledge that which directs us 
»the right use of them, and guides our practice about them ? 

Knowledge, he replied. 
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Then in every possession and every use of a thing, knowledge 
is that which gives a man not only good fortune but success ? 

He assented. 

And tell me, I said, O tell me, what do possessions profit a 
man, if he have neither sense nor wisdom? Would a man be 
better off, having and doing many things without wisdom, or a 
few things with wisdom? Look at the matter thus: If he did 
fewer things would he not make fewer mistakes? if he made 
fewer mistakes would he not have fewer misfortunes? and if he 

~ had fewer misfortunes would he not be less miserable ? 

Certainly, he said. 

And whqwould do least — a poor man or a rich man? 

A poor man. 

A weak man or a strong man ? 

A weak man. 

A noble man or a mean man ? 

A mean man. 

And a coward would do less than a courageous and temper- 
ate man? 

Yes. 

And an indolent man less than an active man ? 


He assented. 

Wand a slow man less than a quick; and one who had dull 
perceptions of seeing and hearing less than one who had keen 
ones ? 

All this was mutually allowed by us. 

Then, I said, Cleinias, the sum of the matter appears to be 
that the goods of which we spoke before are not to be regarded 
as goods in themselves, but the degree of good and evil in them 
depends on whether they are or are not under the guidance of 
knowledge: under the guidance of ignorance, they are greater 
evils than their opposites, inasmuch as they are more able to 
minister to the evil principle which rules them; and when 
under the guidance of wisdom and virtue, they are greater 
goods ; but in themselves they are nothing ? 

That, he said, appears to be certain. 

What then, I said, is the result of all this? Is not this the 
result — that other things are indifferent, and that wisdom is 
the only good, and ignorance the only evil ? 

He assented. i 

Let us consider this further point, I said: Seeing that 


202 all men desire happiness, and happiness, as has been 
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shown, is gained by a use, and a right use, of the things of life, 
and the right use of them, and good fortune in the use of them, 
is given by knowledge, the inference is that every man ought 
by all means to try and make himself as wise as he can? 

Yes, he said. 

And the desire to obtain this treasure, which is far more 
precious than money, from a father or a guardian or a friend 
or a suitor, whether citizen or stranger — the eager desire and 
prayer to them that they would impart wisdom to you, is not at 
all dishonorable, Cleinias ; nor is any one to be blamed for doing 
any honorable service or ministration to any man, whether - 
a lover or not, if his aim is wisdom. Do you agree to that, I 
said. 

Yes, he said, I quite agree, and think that you are right. 

Yes, I said, Cleinias, if only wisdom can be taught, and does 
not come to man spontaneously ; for that is a point which has 
still to be considered, and is not yet agreed upon by you and 
me. 

But I think, Socrates, that wisdom can be taught, he said. 

Best of men, I said, I am delighted to hear you say that; 
and I am also grateful to you for having saved me from a long 
and tiresome speculation as to whether wisdom can be taught 
or not. But now, as you think that wisdom can be taught, and 
that wisdom only can make a man happy and fortunate, will 
you not acknowledge that all of us ‘ought to love Wisdom, and 
that you in particular should be of this mind and try to love 
her ? 

Certainly Socrates, he said; and I will do my best. 

I was pleased at hearing this; and I turned to Dionysodorus 
and Euthydemus and said: That is an example, clumsy and 
tedious I admit, of the sort of exhortations which I desire you 
to offer ; and I hope that one of you will set forth what I have 
been saying in a more artistic style: at any rate take up the 
inquiry where I left off, and next show the youth whether he 
should have all knowledge; or whether there is one sort of 
knowledge only which will make him good and happy, and 
what that is. For, as I was saying at first, the improvement 
of this young man in virtue and wisdom is a matter which we 
have very much at heart. 

Thus I spoke, Crito, and was all attention to what was 83 
coming. I wanted to see how they would approach the 
question, and where they would start in their exhortation to the 
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young man that he should practice wisdom and virtue. Diony- 
sodorus the elder spoke first. Everybody’s eyes were directed 
toward him, perceiving that something wonderful might shortly 
be expected. And certainly they were not far wrong; for the 
man, Crito, began a remarkable discourse well worth hearing, 
and wonderfully persuasive as au exhortation to virtue. 

Tell me, he said, Socrates and the rest of you who say that 
you want this young man to become wise, are you in jest or in 
real earnest? 

— CI was led by this to imagine that they fancied us to have 

- been jesting when we asked them to converse with the youth, 
and that this made them jest and play, and being under this 
impression, I was the more decided in saying that we were in 
profound earnest.) Dionysodorus said : 

Reflect, Socrates ; you may have to deny your words. 

I have reflected, I said ; and I shall never deny my words. 

Well, said he, and so you say that you wish Cleinias to be- 
come wise? 

Undoubtedly. 

And he is not wise as yet? 

At least his modesty will not allow him to say that he is. 

You wish him, he said, to become wise and not to be ig- 
norant? 

That we do. 

You wish him to be what he is not, and no longer to be what 
he is. 

I was thrown into consternation at this. 

Taking advantage of my cousternation he added: You wish 
him no longer to be what he is, which can only mean that you 
wish him to perish. Pretty lovers and friends they must be 
who want their favorite not to be, or to perish! 

When Ctesippus heard this he got very angry (as a lover 
might) and said: Strangers of Thurii—if politeness would 
allow me I should say, You he What can make you tell 
such a lie about me and the others, which I’ hardly like to re- 
peat, ae that I wish Cleinias to perish ? 

Euthydemus replied: And do you think, Ctesippus, that it is 
possible to tell a lie ? 

Yes, said Ctesippus; I should be mad to deny that. 

And in telling a lie, do you tell the thing of which 
you speak or not ? 

You tell the thing of which you speak. 
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And he who tells, tells that thing Which he tells, and no 
her? 

Yes, said Ctesippus. 

And that is a distinct thing apart from other things? 

Certainly. 

_And he who says that thing says that which is? 

Yes. 

And he who says that which is, says the truth. And there- 
ire Dionysodorus, if he says that which is, says the truth of 
au and no lie. 

Yes, Euthydemus, said Ctesippus ; but in saying this, he says 
hat is not. 

Euthydemus answered: And that which is not is not. 

True. 

And that which is not is nowhere ? 

Nowhere. 

And can any one do anything about that which has no ex- 
tence, or do to Cleinias that which is not and is nowhere? 

I think not, said Ctesippus. 

Well, but do rhetoricians, when they speak in the assembly 
9 nothing ? a 

Nay, he said, they do something. 

And doing is making? 

Yes. 

And speaking is doing and making ? 

He agreed. 

Then no one says that which is not, for in saying that, he 
‘ould be doing nothing; and you have already acknowledged 
1at no one can do what is not. And therefore, upon your 
wn showing, no one says what is false; but if Dionysodorus 
iys anything, he says what is true and what is. 

Yes, Euthydemus, said Ctesippus ; but he speaks of things 
1 a certain way and manner, and not as they really are. 

Why, Ctesippus, said Dionysodorus, do you mean to say that 
ny one speaks of things as they are? 

Yes, he said, — all gentlemen and truth-speaking persons. 

And are not good things good, and evil things evil? 

He assented. ‘ 

And you say that gentlemen speak of things as they are? 

Yes. 

Then the good speak evil of evil things, if they speak of 
hem as they are? 
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Yes, indeed, he said; and they speak evil of evil men. And 
if I may give you a piece of advice, you had better take care 
that they don’t speak evil of you, since I can tell you that the 
good speak evil of the evil. 

And do they speak great things of the great, rejoined Euthy- 
demus, and warm things of the warm ? 

Yes, indeed, said Ctesippus; and they speak coldly of the 
insipid and cold dialectician. 

You are abusive, Ctesippus, you are abusive ! 

Indeed, I am not, Dionysodorus, he replied; for I love you 
and am giving you friendly advice, and, if I could, would per- 
985 suade you not to make so uncivil a speech to me as that 

I desire my beloved, whom I value above all men, to 
perish. 

I saw that they were getting exasperated with one another, 
so I made a joke with him and said: O Ctesippus, I think that 
we must allow the strangers to use language in their own way, 
and not quarrel with them about words, but be thankful for 
what they give us. If they know how to destroy men in such 
a way as to make good and sensible men out of bad and foolish 
ones — whether this is a discovery of their own, or whether 
they have learned from some one else, this new sort of death 
and destruction, which enables them to get rid of a bad man 
and put a good one in his place — if they know this (and they 
do know this— at any rate they said just now that this was 
the secret of their newly-discovered art) —let them, in their 
phraseology, destroy the youth and make him wise, and all of 
us with him. But if you young men do not like to trust your- 
selves with them, then fiat experimentum in corpore senis; 1 
will be the Carian on whom they shall operate. And here I 
offer my old person to Dionysodorus; he may put me into the 
pot, like Medea the Colchian, kill me, pickle me, eat me, if he 
will make me good. 

Ctesippus said: And I, Socrates, am ready to commit myself 
to the strangers; they may skin me alive, if they please (and 
I am pretty well skinned by them already), if only my skin is 
made at last, not like that of Marsyas, into a leathern bottle, 
but into a piece of virtue. And here is Dionysodorus fancying 
that I am angry with him, when I am really not angry at all; 
I do but contradict him when he seems to me to be in the 
wrong: and you must not confound abuse and contradiction, 
O illustrious Dionysodorus; for they are quite different things. 
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Contradiction! said Dionysodorus; ‘why, there never was 
ch a thing. 

Certainly there is, he replied ; there can be no question of 
at. Do you, Dionysodorus, maintain that there is not? 

You will never prove to me, he said, that you have heard 
y one contradicting any one else. 

Indeed, he said: then now you may hear Ctesippus contra- 
sting Dionysodorus. Are you prepared to make that good? 
Certainly, he said. 

Well, then, are not words expressive of things ? 

Yes. 

Of their existence or of their non-existence ? 

Of their existence. For, as you may remember, Ctesip- 
is, we just now proved that no man could affirm a nega- 
re; for no one could affirm that which is not. 

And what does that signify, said Ctesippus ; you and I may 
ntradict all the same for that. 

But cau we contradict one another, said Dionysodorus, when 
ith of us are describing the same thing? Then we must 
rely be speaking the same thing ? 

He admitted that. 

Or when neither of us is speaking of the same thing? For 
en neither of us says a word about the thing at all? 

He granted that also. 

But wheu I describe something and you describe another 
ing, or I say something and you say nothing, is there any 
ntradiction? How can he who speaks contradict him who 
eaks not ? 

Here Ctesippus was silent; and I in my astonishment said : 
‘hat do you mean, Dionysodorus? I have often heard, and 
ive been amazed, to hear ‘this thesis of yours, which is main- 
ined and employed by the disciples of Protagoras, and others 
‘fore them, and which to me appears to be quite wonderful and 
icidal, as well as destructive, and I think that I am most 
cely to hear the truth of this from you. The dictum is that 
ere is no such thing as falsehood; a man must either say 
hat is true or say nothing. Is not that your position? 

He assented. / 

But if he cannot speak falsely, may he not think falsely ? 
No, he cannot, he said. 

Then there is no such thing as false opinion ? 

No, he said. 
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Then there is no such thing as ignorance, or men who are 
ignorant; for is not ignorance, if there be such a thing, a mis- 
take of facts? 

Certainly, he said. 

And that is impossible ? 

Impossible, he replied. 

Are you saying this as a paradox, Dionysodorus ; or do you 
scriously maintain that no man is ignorant ? 

Do you refute me? he said. 

But how can I refute you, if, as you say, falsehood is impos- 
sible ? 

Very true, said Euthydemus. 

Neither did I tell you just now to refute me, said Dionyso- 
dorns; for how can I tell you to do that which is not? 

O Euthydemus, I said, I have but a dull conception of these 
snbtleties and excellent devices of wisdom; I am afraid that I 
hardly understand them; and you must forgive me therefore if I 
287 ask a very stupid question: if there he no falsehood or false 

opinion or ignorance, there can be no such thing as erroneous 
action, for a man cannot fail of acting as he is acting — that is 
what you mean ? 

Yes, he replied. 

And now, I said, I will ask my stupid question: If there is 
no such thing as error in deed, word, or thought, then what, in 
the name of goodness, do you come hither to teach? And were 
you not just now saying that you could teach virtue best of all 
men, to any one who could learn ? 

And are you such an old fool, Socrates, rejoined Dionyso- 
dorus, that you bring up now what I said at first — and if I 
had said anything last year, I suppose that you would bring 
that up — but are nonplused at tlie words I have just ut- 
tered ? 

Why, I said, they are not easy to answer; for they are the 
words of wise men: and indeed I have a great difficulty in 
knowing what you mean in that last expression of yours, “ That 
I am nonplused at them.” What do you mean by that, 
Dionysodorus? You must mean that I have no refutation of 
them. Tell me if the words have any other sense. 

No, he said; the sense or meaning of them is that there is 
a difficulty in answering them; and I wish that you would 
answer. 

What, before you, Dionysodorus? I said. 
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Answer, said he. 

And is that fair? 

Yes, quite fair, he said. 

Upon what principle? I said. I can only suppose that you 
re a very wise man, who comes to us in the character of a 
reat logician, and who know when to answer and when not to 
uswer — and now you won't open your mouth at all, because 
ou know that you ought not. 

You prate, he said, instead of answering. But if, my good 
r, you admit that I am wise, answer as I tell you. 

I suppose that I must obey, for you are master. Put the 
uestion. 

Are the things which have sense alive or lifeless ? 

They are alive. 

And do you know of any word which is alive ? 

I cannot say that I do. 

Then why did you ask me what sense my words bad ? 

Why, because I was stupid and made a mistake. And yet, 
erhaps, I was right after all in saying that words have a sense ; 
hat do you say, wise man? If I was not in error, and you 
9 not refute me, all your wisdom will be nonplused; but if 
did fall into error, then again you are wrong in saying that 
ere is no error,— and this remark was made by you 288 
ot quite a year ago. J am inclined to think, however, 
ionysodorus and Euthydemus, that this argument is not very 
kely to advance: even your skill iu the subtleties of logic, 
hich is really amazing, has not found out the way of throwing 
aother and not falling yourself, 

Ctesippus said: Men of Chios, Thurii, or however and what- 
ver you call yourselves, I wonder at you, for you seem to have. 
o objection to talking nonsense. 

Fearing that there would be high words, I endeavored to 
othe Ctesippus, and said to him: To you, Ctesippus, I must 
»xpeat what I said before to Cleinias — that yon don’t under- 
‘and the peculiarity of these philosophers. They are not 
srious, but, like the Egyptian wizard, Proteus, they take dif- 
srent forms and deceive us by their enchantments: and let us, 
ke Menelaus, refuse to let them go until they show ns their 
eal form and character. When they are in earnest their full 
eauty will appear: let us then beg and entreat and beseech 
nem to shine forth. And I think that I had better show them 
nce more the form in which I pray to behold them. I will go 
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on where I left off before, as well as I can, in the hope that I 
may touch their hearts and move them to pity, and that when 
they see me deeply serious, they may also be serious. You, 
Cleinias, 1 said, shall remind me at what point we left off. Did 
we not agree that philosophy should be studied? and was not 
that our conclusion ? 

Yes, he replied. 

And philosophy is the acquisition of knowledge ? 

Yes, he'said. 

And what knowledge ought we to acquire? Is not the sim- 
ple answer to that, A knowledge that will do us good ? 

Certainly, he said. 

And should we be any the better if we went about having 
“a knowledge of the places where most gold was hidden in the 

_ earth? 

Perhaps we should, he said. 

But have we not, already proved, I said, that we should be 
none the better off, even if without trouble and digging all the 
gold that there is in the earth were ours? And if we knew how 
gg9 10 convert stones into gold, the knowledge would be of no 

value to us, unless we also knew how to use the gold? 
Do you not remember? I said. 

I quite remember, he said. 

Nor would any other knowledge, whether of money-making, 
or of medicine, or of any other art which knows only how to 
make a thing, and not to use that which is made, be of any use 
to us. Is not that true? 

He agreed. 

-—~» And if there were a knowledge which was able to make men 
immortal, without giving them the knowledge of the way to use 
the immortality, neither would there he any use in that, if we 
may argue from the analogy of the previous instances ? 

To all this he agreed. 

Then, my dear boy, I said, the knowledge which we want is 
one that uses as well as makes ? 

Trne, he said. 

And our desire is not to be skillful lyre-makers, or artists of 
that sort; far otherwise: for with them the art which makes is 
one, and the art which uses is another. Having to do with 
the same, they are divided; for the art which makes and the 
art which plays on the lyre differ widely from one another. 
Am I not right ? 
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He agreed. . 

And clearly we do not want the art of the flute-maker ; for 
that is another of the same sort ? 

He assented. 

But suppose, I said, that we were to learn the art of making 
speeches — would that he the art which would make us happy ? 

.I think not, rejoined Cleinias. 

And what proof have you of that? I asked. 

I see, he replied, that there are some composers of speeches 
who do not know how to use the speeches which they make, 
just as the makers of lyres do not know how to use the lyres ; 
and also some who are of themselves unable to compose 
speeches, hut are able to use the speeches which the others 
make for them; and this proves that the art of making 
speeches is not the same as the art of using them. 

Yes, I said; and that I think is a sufficient proof that the 
art of making speeches is not one which will make a man 
happy. And yet I did think that the art which we are seeking 
might be discovered in that direction; for the composers of 
speeches, whenever I meet them, always appear to me to be 
very extraordinary men, Cleinias, and their art is lofty and- 
divine, and no wonder. For their art is a part of the 90 
great art of enchantment, and hardly, if at all, inferior to 
it: and whereas the art of the enchanter is a mode of charm- 
ing snakes and spiders and scorpions, and other monsters and 
pests, this art acts upon dicasts and ecclesiasts and hodies of 
men, for the charming and consoling of them. Do you agree 
with me? 

Yes, he said, I think that you are quite right. 

Whither then shall we go, I said, and to what art shall we 
have recourse ? 

I do not see my way, he said. 

: But I think that I do, I replied. 

And what is your notion? asked Cleinias. 

I think that the art of the general is the one the possession 
of which is most likely to make a man happy. 

I do not think that, he said. 

Why not? I said. 

The art of the general is surely an art of hunting mankind. 

What of that? I said. 

Why, he said, no art of hunting extends beyond hunting and 
capturing ; and when the prey is taken they cannot use it; but 
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the huntsman or fisherman hands it over to the cook, and the 
geometriciaus and astronomers and calculators (who all belong 
to the hunting class, for they do not make their diagrams, but 
ouly find out that which was previously contained in them), — 
they, I say, not being able to nse but only to catch their prey, 
hand over their inventions to the dialecticians to be applied by 
them, if they have any sense in them. 

Good, I said, fairest and wisest Cleinias. And is this true? 

Certainly, he said; just as a general when he takes a city or 
a camp, hands over his new acquisition to the statesman, for he 
does not know how to use them himself; or as the quail-taker 
transfers the quails to the keeper of them. If we are looking 
for that art which is to make us blessed, and which is able to 
use that which it makes or takes, the art of the general is not 
the one, and some other must be found. 

Cri. And do you mean to say, Socrates, that the youngster 
said that ? 

Soc. Are you incredulous, Crito ? 

Cri. Indeed, I am; for if he said that, I am of opinion that he 

“needs neither Euthydemus nor any one else to be his instructor. 

Soc. Perhaps I may have forgotten, and Ctesippus was the 
291 real answerer. 

Cri. Ctesippus! nonsense. 

Soc. All I know is that I heard these words, and that they 
were not spoken either by Euthydemus or Dionysodorus. I 
dare say, my good Crito, that they may have been spoken by 

-some superior person. That I heard them I am certain. 

Ori. Yes, indeed, Socrates, by some one a good deal superior, 
as I should be disposed to think. But did you carry the search 
any further, and did you find the art which you were seeking ? 

Soc. Find! my dear sir, no indeed. And we cut a poor fig- 
ure ; we were like children after larks, always ou the point of 
catching the art, which was always gettiug away from us. But 
why should I repeat the whole story? At last we came to the 
kingly art, and inquired whether that gave and caused happi- 
ness, and then we got into a labyrinth, and when we thought we 
were at the end, came out again at the heginning, having still to 
seek a8 much as ever. 

Cri. How did that happen, Socrates? 

Soc. I will tell you; the kingly art was identified by us with 
the political. 

Cri. Well, and what came of that? 
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Soc. To this royal or political art“all the arts, including that 
of the general, seemed to render up the supremacy, as to the 
only one which knew how to use that which they created. This 
seemed to be the very art which we were seeking — the art 
which is the source of good government, and which may he de- 
scribed, in the language of Aeschylus, as alone sitting at the 
helm of the vessel of state, piloting and goveruing all things, and 
utilizing them. 

Cri. And were you not right, Socrates ? 

Soc. You shall judge, Crito, if you are willing to hear what 
followed; for we resumed the inquiry, and a question of this 
sort was asked: Does this kingly art, having this supreme 
authority, do anything for us? To be sure was the answer. 
And would not you, Crito, say the same? 

Cri. Yes, I should. 

Soc. And what would you say that the kingly art does? If 
mediciné were supposed to have supreme authority over the 
subordinate arts, and I were to ask you a similar question about 
that, you would say that it produces health? 

Cri. I should. 

» Soc. Aud what of your own art of husbandry, supposing that 5) 
to have supreme authority over the subject arts— what does 
thatdo? Does it not supply us with the fruits of the earth ? 299 

Cri. Yes. 

Soc. And what does the kingly art do when invested with 
supreme power? Perhaps you may not be ready with an 
answer ? 

Ort. Indeed I am nat, Socrates. 

Soc. No more were we, Crito. But at any rate you know 
that if this is the art which we were seeking, it ought to be 
useful ? 

Cri. Certainly. 

Soc. And surely-it ought to do us some good ? 

Cri. Certainly, Socrates. 

Soc. And Cleinias and I liad arrived at the couclusion that 
knowledge is the only good ? 

Cri. Yes, that was what you were saying. 

Soc. All the other results of politics, and they are many, as 
for example, wealth, freedom, tranquillity, were neither good 
nor evil in themselves ; but the political science ought to make 
us wise, and impart wisdom to us, if that is the science which is 
likely to do us good,‘and make us happy. 
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Cri. Yes; that was the conclusion at which you had ar- 
rived, according to your report of the convexsation. 

Soc. And does the kingly art make men wise and good? 

Cri. Why not, Socrates ? 

Soc. What, all men, and in every respect? and teach them 
all the arts, —carpentering, and cobbling, and the rest of 
them ? 

Cri. I do not think that, Socrates. 

Soc. But then what is this knowledge, and what are we to do 
with it? For it is not the source of any works which are 
neither good nor evil, nor of any knowledge, but the knowledge 
of itself; what then can it be, and what are we to do with it ? 
Shall we say, Crito, that it is the knowledge by which we are 
to make other men good ? 

Cri. By all means. 

Soc. And in what way will they be good and useful? Shall 
we repeat that they will make others good, and that these 
others will make others again, without ever determining in 
what they are to be good; for we put aside the results of poli- 
tics, as they are called. Why, here is iteration; as I said, we 
are just as far, if not farther, than ever from the knowledge of 
the art or science of happiness. 

Cri. Indeed, Socrates, you do appear to have got into a great 
perplexity. 

Soc. Thereupon, Crito, seeing that I was on the point of 
293 shipwreck, I lifted up my voice, and earnestly entreated 
7 and called upon the strangers to save me and the youth 
from the whirlpool of the argument; they were our Castor and 
Pollux, I said, and they should be serious, and show us in so- 
ber earnest what that knowledge was which would enable us to 
pass the rest of our lives in happiness. 

Cri. And did Euthydemus show you this knowledge ? 

Soc. Yes, indeed; he proceeded in a lofty strain to the fol- 

~ lowing effect: Would you rather, Socrates, said he, that I should 
show you this knowledge about which you are doubting, or 
shall I prove that you already have it? 

What, I said, are you blessed with such a power as this? 

Indeed I am. 

e— Then I would much rather that you should prove me to 
have such a knowledge; at my time of life that will be more 
agreeable thau having to learn. 

Then tell me, he said, do you know anything ? 
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Yes, I said, I know many things, but not anything of much 
importance. 

That will do, he said. And would yon admit that anything 
is what it is, and at the same time is not what it is? 

Certainly not. 

And did you not say that you knew something? 

I did. 

If you know, you are knowing. 

Certainly, of the knowledge which’ I have. 

That makes no difference; and must you not, if you are 
knowing, know all things ? 

Certainly not, I said, for there are many other things which 
I do not know. 

And if you do not know, you are not knowing. 

Yes, my friend, I said, I am not knowing of that which I do 
not know. 

Still you are not knowing, and you said just now that you 
were knowing ; and therefore you are and are not at the same 
time, and in reference to the same things. 

That sounds well, Euthydemus ; cand yet I mnst ask yon to 
explain how I have that knowledge which we were seeking ; 
since a thing cannot be and not be, and if I know one thing I 
know all, for I cannot be knowing and not knowing at the same 
time, and if I know all things, I must have that knowledge as 
yell. May I not assume that to be your ingenious notion ? 

Out of your own mouth, Socrates, you are convicted, he said. 

Well, but, Enthydemus, I said, has that never happened to 
you; for if I am only iu the same case as you and our beloved 
Dionysodorus, I cannot greatly mind that. Tell me then, you 
two, do you not know some things, and not know others ? 

Certainly not, Socrates, said Dionysodorus. 

What do you mean, I said; do you know nothing ? 

Nay, he replied, we do know something. 

Then, I said, you know all things, if you know any- 294 
thing ? 

Yes, all things, he said; and that is as true of yon as of us. 

O, indeed, I said, what a wonderful thing, and what a great 
blessing! And do all other men know all things or nothing ? 

Certainly, he replied; they cannot know some things, and 
not know others, and be at the same time knowing and not 
knowing. 

Then what is the inference? I said. 
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They all know all things, he replied, if they know one thing. 

O heavens, Dionysodorus, I said, I see now that you are in 
earnest; hardly have I got you to that point. And do you 
really know all things, including carpentering and leather-cut- 
ting ? 

Certainly, he said. 

And do you know stitching ? 

Yes, indeed we do, 

Aud cobbling, too ? = 

Yes. 

And do you kuow things such as tle numbers of the stars 
and of the sand ? 

Certainly ; did you think that we should say No to that? 

By Zeus, said Ctesippus, interrupting, I only wish-that you 
would give me some proof which would enable me to know 
whether you say truly. 

What proof shall I give you? he said. 

Will you tell me how many teeth Euthydemus has? and 
Euthydemus shall tell how many teeth you have. 

Will you not take our word that we know all things? 

Certainly not, said Ctesippus ; you must further tell us this 
oue thing, and theu we shall know that you are speaking the 
truth; if you tell us the number, and we count them, and you 
are found to be right, we will believe the rest. They fancied 
that Ctesippus was making game of them, and they refused, and 
contented themselves with saying, in answer to each of his 
questions, that they knew all things. Ctesippus at last began 
to throw off all restraint ; no question was too bad for him; he 
would ask them if they knew the foulest things, and they, like 
wild boars, came rushing on his hlows, and fearlessly replied 
that they did. At last, Crito, I too was carried away by my 
incredulity, and asked Euthydemus whether Dionysodorus could 
dance. 

Certainly, he replied. 

And can he vault upon swords, and turn upon a wheel, at his 
age? has he got to such a height of skill as that ? 

He can do anything, he said. 

And did you always know this ? 

Always, he said. 

When you were children, and at your birth ? 

295 They both said that they did. 
This we could not believe. And Euthydemus said: 
Yon are incredulous, Socrates. 
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Yes, I said, and I might well bé incredulous, if I did not 
know that you are wise men. 

But if you will answer, he said, I will make you confess to 
similar marvels. 

Well, I said, there is nothing that I should like better than 
to be self-convicted of this, for if I am really a wise man, which — 
I never knew before, and you will prove to me that I know and 
have always known all things, there is nothing in life that 
would be a greater gain to me than that. 

Answer then, he said. 

Ask, I said, and I will auswer. 

Do you know something, Socrates, or nothiag ? 

Something, I said. 

And do you know with what you know, or with something 
else? 

‘With what I know; and I suppose that you mean with my 
soul? 

Are you not ashamed, Socrates, of asking a question when 
you are asked ? 

Well, I said ; but then what am I to do? for I will do what 
you bid; wheu I do not know what you are asking, you tell 
me to answer nevertheless, and not to ask again. 

Why, you surely have some notion of my meaning, he said. 

Yes, I replied. 

Well then auswer according to your notion of my meaning. 

Yes, I said ; but if the question which you ask in one sense 
is understood and answered by me in another, will that please 
you — if I answer what is not to the point? 

That will please me very well; but will not please you 
equally well, as I imagine. 

I certainly will not answer unless I understand you, I said. 

You won’t answer, he said, according to your view of the 
meaning, because you are an old fool and pedant. 

Now I saw that he was getting angry with me for drawing 
distinctions, when he wanted to catch me in his spriuges of 
words. And I remembered that Connus was always angry 
with me when I opposed him, and then he neglected me, be- 
cause he thought that I was stupid; and as I was intending to 
go to Euthydemus asa pupil, I thought that I had better let 
him have his way, as he might think me a blockhead, and re- 
fuse to take me. Sol said: You are a far better dialectician 
than myself, Euthydemus, for I have never made a profession 
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of the art, and therefore do as you say; ask your questions 
once more, and I will answer. 

Answer then, he said, once more, whether you know what 
you know with something, or with nothing. 

Yes, I said; I know with my soul. 

296 The man will go on adding to the question; for, said 
he, I did not ask you with what you know, but whether 
you know with something. 

My ignorance, I said, led me to answer more than you 
asked, and I hope that you will forgive that. And now I will 
answer simply that I always know what I know with some- 
thing. 

And is that something, he rejoined, always the same, or 
sometimes one thing, and sometimes another thing? 

Always, I replied, when I know, I know with this. 

Will you not cease adding to your answers ? 

My fear is that this word “always” may get us into trouble. 

You, perhaps, but certainly not us. And now answer: Do 
you always know with this? 

Always; since I am required to withdraw the words “ When 
T know.” 

You always know with this, or, always knowing, do you 
know some things with this, and some things with something 
else, or do you know all things with this ? 

All that I know, I replied, I know with this. 

There again, Socrates, he said, the addition is superfluous. 

Well, then, I said, I will take away the words, “ That I 
know.” 

Nay, take nothing away; I desire no favors of you; hut let 
me ask: Would you be able to know all things, if you did not 
know all things? 

Quite impossible. 

And now, he said, you may add on whatever you like, for 
you confess that you know all things. 

I suppose that is true, I said, if my qualification implied in 
_ the words, “ That I know,” is not allowed to stand; and so I do 
know all things. 

And have you not admitted that you always know all things 
with that which you know, whether you make the addition of 
when you know them or not? for you have acknowledged that 
you have always and at once known all things, that is to say, 
when you were a child, and at your birth, and when you were 
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growing up, and hefore you were born, and before the heaven 
aud earth existed, you knew ali things, if you always know 
them; and I swear that you shall always continue to know 
them, if I am of the mind to make you. 

But I hope that you will be of that mind, reverend Euthy- 
demus, I said, if you are really speaking the truth, and yet I a 
little doubt your power to accomplish this unless you have the 
help of your brother Diouysodorus ; then you may doit. Tell 
me now, for although in the main I cannot doubt that I really 
do know all things, when I am told so by men of your pro- 
digious wisdom — how can I say that I know such things as 
this, Euthydemus, that the good are unjust: come, do I know 
that or not ? 

Certainly, you know that. 

What do I know? 

That the good are not unjust. 

Quite true, I said; and I have always known that; but 
the question is, where did I learn that the good are un- 
just ? 

Nowhere, said Dionysodorus. 

Then, said I, I do not know this. 

You are ruining the argument, said Euthydemus to Diony- 
sodorus: he will be proved not to know, and then after all he 
will be knowing and not knowing at the same time. 

Dionysodorus blushed. 

I turned to the other, and said, What do you think, Euthy- 
Jemus? Does not your omniscient brother appear to you to 
have made a mistake ? 

What, replied Dionysodorus in an instant; am I the brother 
of Euthydemus ? 

Thereupon I said, Please not to interrupt, my good friend, or 
prevent Euthydemus from proving to me that I know the un- 
just to be the good; such a lesson you might at least allow me 
learn. 

You are running away, Socrates, said Dionysodorus, and re- 
fusing to answer. 

No wonder, I said, for I am not a match for one of you, and 
% fortiort I must run away from two. Iam uo Heracles; and 
even Heracles could not fight against the Hydra, who was a 
she-Sophist, and had the wit to shoot up many new heads when 
one of them was cut off; especially when he saw a second 
monster of a sea-crab, who was also a Sophist, and appeared to 
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have newly arrived from a sea voyage, bearing down upon him 
from the left, opeuing his month and biting. Then he called 
Iolaus, his nephew, to his help, and he ably succored him; but 
if my Iolaus, who is Patrocles the statuary, were to come, he 
would make a bad business worse. 

And now that you have delivered yourself of this strain, said 
Dionysodorus, will you inform me whether Iolaus was the 
nephew of Heracles any more than he is yours ? 

I suppose that I had best answer you, Dionysodorus, I said, 
for you will insist on asking — that I pretty well know — out 
of envy, in order to prevent me from learning the wisdom of 
Euthydemus. 

Then answer me, he said. 

Well then, I said, I have only to say in answer, that Iolaus 
was not my nephew at all, but the nephew of Heracles; and 
his father was not my brother Patrocles, but Iphicles, who has 
a name rather like his, and was the brother of Heracles. 

And is Patrocles, he said, your brother ? 

Yes, I said, he is my half-brother, the son of my mother, but 
not of my father.” 

Then he is and is not your brother. 

Not by the same father, my good man, I said, for Chaere. 
demus was his father, and mine was Sophroniscus. 

And was Sophroniscus and Chaeredemus a father ? 

Yes, I said ; the former was mine, and the latter his father. 
298 Then, he said, Chaeredemus is not a father. 

He is not my father, I said. 

But can a father be other than a father? or are you the same 
as a stone? 

I certainly do not think that I am a stone, I said, though I 
am afraid that you may prove me one. 

Are you not other than a stone ? 

I am. 

And being other than a stone, you are not a stone; and be- 
ing other than gold, you are not gold. 

Very true. 

And so Chaeredemns, he said, being other than a father, is 
not a father. 

I suppose that he is uot a father, I replied. 

For if, said Euthydemus, taking up the argument; Chaere- 
dumus is a father, then Sophroniscus, being other than a father, 
is not a father ; and you, Socrates, are without a father. 
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Ctesippus retorted: And is not your father in the same case, 
: he is other than my father ? 

Assuredly not, said Euthydemus. 

Then he is the same ? 

He is the same. 

I cannot say that I like the connection ; but is he only my 
cher, Euthydemus, or is he the father of all other men ? 

Of all other men, he replied. Do you suppose that he is a 
ther and not a father ? 

Certainly, I did imagine that, said Ctesippus. 

And do you suppose that gold is not gold, or that a man is 
it @ man? 

They are not in part materia, Euthydemus, said Ctesippus, 
d you had hetter take care, for it is monstrous to suppose 
at your father is the father of all. 

But he is, he said. 

What, of men only, said Ctesippus, or of horses and all other 
imals ? 

Of all, he said. 

And your mother, too, is the mother of all ? 

Yes, our mother too. 

Yes; and your mother has a progeny of sea-urchins then ? 
Yes ; and yours, he said. 

And gudgeons and puppies and pigs are your brothers. 

Aud yours too. 

And your papa is a dog. 

And so is yours, he said. 

If you will answer my questions, said Dionysodorus, I will 
on extract the same admissions from you, Ctesippus. - You 
y that you have a dog. 

Yes, a villain of a Oe said Ctesippus. 

And he has puppies ? 

Yes, and they are very like himself. 

And the dog is the father of them ? 

Yes, he said, I certainly saw him and the mother of the pup- 
as come together. 

And is he not yours? 

To be sure he is. 

Then he is a father, and he is yours; ergo, he is your father, 
id the puppies are your brothers, 

Let me ask you one little question more, said Dionysodorus, 
lickly interposing. in order that Ctesippus might not get in his 
ord: You beat this dog? 
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Ctesippus said, laughing, Indeed I do; and I only wish that I 
could beat you instead of him. 

Then you beat your father, he said. 

I should have had far more reason to beat yours, said 

Ctesippus ; what could he have been thinking of when he 

begat such wise sons? much good has this father of you and 
other curs got out of your wisdom. 

But neither he nor you, Ctesippus have any need of much 
good. 

And have you no need, Euthydemus? he said. 

Neither I nor any other man; for tell me now, Ctesippus, if 
you think it good or evil for a man who is sick to drink medicine 
when‘he wants it; or to go to war armed rather than unarmed. 

Good, I say. And yet I know that I am going to be caught 
in one of your charming puzzles. 

That, he replied, you will discover, if you answer; fur seeing 
that you admitted medicine to be gond fur a man to drink, when 
wanted, must it not be good for him to drink as much as possi- 
ble —a cart-load of hellebore will not be too much for him? 

Ctesippus said: Certainly not, Euthydemus, if he who drinks 
be as big as the statue of Delphi. 

And if, he said, in war it be good to have arms, he ought to 
have as many spears and shields as possible ? 

Very true, said Ctesippus; and do you think that he ought 
to have one shield only, Eutlydemus, and one spear ? 

I do. 

And would you arm Geryon and Briareus in that way ? 

Considering the skill which you and your companion have in 
fighting in armor, I thonght that you would have known better. 
Here Euthydemus held his peace, and Dionysodorus returned to 
the previous answer. 

Don’t you think the possession of gold is good? 

Yes, said Ctesippus, and the more ‘the better. 

And to have money everywhere and always is a good ? 

Certainly a great good, he said. 

And you admit that gold is a good? 

I have admitted that, he replied. 

And ought not a man then to have gold everywhere and 
always, and as mucli as possible in himself, and may he not be 
deemed the happiest of men who has three talents of gold in 
his belly, and a talent in his head, and a stater of gold in 
either eye? 
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Yes, Euthydemus, said Ctesippus; and the Scythians count 
them’ the happiest and bravest of men who have gold in their 
own skulls (that is only another instance of your manner of 
speaking about the dog and father), and what is still more 
extraordinary, they drink out of their own skulls gilt, and see 
the inside of them, and hold their own head in their hands. 

And do the Scythians and others see that which has the 
quality of vision, or that which has not? said Euthydemus. 

That which has the quality of vision clearly. 

And ! you also see that which has the quality of vision? he 
said. 

Yes, I do. 

Then do you see our garments ? 

Yes. 

Then our garments have the quality of vision. 

They can see to any extent, said Ctesippus. 

What can they see ? 

Nothing ; but you, my sweet man, may perhaps imagine that 
they do not see; and certainly, Euthydemus, you do seem to 
me to have been caught napping when you were not asleep, 
and that if it he possible to say and say nothing — that is what 
you are doing. 

And may not a person speak and be silent? said Dionyso- 
dorus. 

Impossible, said Ctesippus. 

Or be silent and speak. 

That is still more impossible, he said. 

But when you speak of stones, wood, iron bars, do you not 
speak (of them) silent ? 

Not when I pass a smithy; for then the iron bars make a 
tremendous noise aud outcry if they are touched: so that here 
your wisdom is strangely mistaken ; please, however, to tell me 
how you can be silent when speaking (I thought that Ctesippus 
was put upon his mettle because Cleinias was present). 

When you are silent, said Euthydemus, are you not silent 
about all things ? 

Yes, he said. 

Then the speaking are silent, if speaking things are included 
in all things. 

What, said Ctesippus, are not all things sileut ? 
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Certainly not, said Euthydemus. 

Then, my good friend, do they all speak? 

Yes; those which speak. 

Nay, said Ctesippus, but the question which I ask is whether 
all things are silent or speak ? 

Neither and both, said Dionysodorus, quickly interposing; I 
am sure that you will be * nonplused ” at that answer. 

Here Ctesippus, as his manner was, burst into a roar of 
laughter ; he said, That brother of yours, Euthydemus, has got 
into a dilemma; all is over with him. This delighted Cleinias, 
whose laughter made Ctesippus ten times as uproarious ; but I 
cannot help thinking that the rogue must have picked up this 
answer from them ; for there has been no wisdom like theirs in 
our time. Why do you laugh, Cleinias, I said, at such solemn 
and beautiful things ? 

Why, Socrates, said Dionysadorus, did you ever see a beauti- 
ful thing ? 

301 Yes, Dionysodorus, I replied, I have seen many. 
Were they other than the beautiful, or the same as the 
heautiful ? 

Now I was in a great quandary at having to answer this 
question, and I thought that I was rightly served for having 
opened my mouth at all: I said however, They are not the 
same as absolute beauty, but they have heauty present with 
each of them. 

And are you an ox because an ox is present with you, or 
are you Dionysodorus because Dionysodorus is present with 
you? 

1 don’t like to hear you say that, I replied. 

But how, he said, by reason of one thing being present with 
another, will one thing be another ? 

Is that your difficulty? I.said. For I was beginning to 
imitate their skill, on which my heart was set. 

Yes, he answered, and I and all the world are in a difficulty 
about the non-existent. 

What do you mean, Dionysodorus, I said. Is not the honor- 
able honorable and the hase base ? 

That, he said, is as I please. 

And do you please ? 

Yes, he said. 

Also you will admit that the same is the same, and the other 
other ; for surely the other is not the same; I should imagine 
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that even a child will hardly have “any difficulty about this. 
But, I think, Dionysodorus, that you must have intentionally 
missed the last question ; for in general you seem to me to be a 
good workman, and to do the dialectician’s business excellently 
well. 

What, said he, is the business of a good workman ? tell me, 
in the first place, whose business is hammering ? 

The smith’s. 

And whose the making of pots ? 

The potter’s. 

And who has to kill and skin and mince and boil and cook ? 

The cook, I said. 

And if a man does his business he does rightly ? 

Certainly. 

And the business of the cook is to cut up and skin; you 
have admitted that? 

Yes, I have admitted that; but you must not be too severe 
upon me. 

Then if some one were to kill, mince, boil, roast the cook, 
he would do his business, and if he were to hammer the smith, 
and pot the potter, he would do their business. 

Poseidon, I said, this is the crown of wisdom; can I ever 
hope to have such wisdom of my own? 

And would you he able, Socrates, to recognize this wisdom 
when it has become your own? 

Certainly, I said, if you will allow me. 

What, he said, do you think that you know what is your 
own? 

Yes, I do, subject to your correction ; for you are the bot- 
tom, and Euthydemus is the top, of all my wisdom. 

Js not that which you would deem your own, he said, that 
which you have in your own power, and which you are 302 
able to use as you wonld desire, for example, an ox or a 
sheep: would you not think that your own which yon could 
sell aud give and sacrifice to any god whom you pleased, and 
that which you could not give or sell or sacrifice yon would 
think not to be in your own power ? 

Yes, I said (for I was certain that something good would 
come of the questions, which I was impatient to hear); yes, 
such things only are mine. 

Yes, he said, and you would mean by animals living beings? 

Yes, [ said. 
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You admit then, that those animals only are yours with 
which you have the power to do all these things which I was 
just naming. 

I admit that. 

Then, after an ironical pause, in which he seemed to be 
thinking of something great, he said: Tell me, Socrates, have 
you an ancestral Zeus? Here anticipating the final move which 
was to inclose me in the net, in. the attempt to get away, I gave 
a desperate twist and said: No, Dionysodorus, I have not. 

What a miserable man you must be then, he said; you are 
not an Athenian if yon have no ancestral gods or temples, or 
any other good. 

Nay, Dionysodorus, I said, do not be rough ; good words, if 
you please ; in the way of religion I have altars and temples, 
domestic and ancestral, and all that other Athenians have. 

And have not other Athenians, he said, an ancestral Zens ? 

That name, I said, is not to be found among the Ionians, 
whether colonists or citizens of Athens; an ancestral Apollo 
there is, who is the father of Ion, and a family Zeus, and a 
Zeus guardian of the phratry, and an Athene guardian of the 
phratry. But the name of ancestral Zeus is unknown to ns. 

No matter, said Dionysodorns, for you admit that you have 
Apollo, Zeus, and Athene. 

Certainly, I said. 

And they are your gods, he said. 

Yes, I said, my lords and ancestors. 

At any rate-they are yours, he said, did you not admit that? 

I did, I said; what is going to happen to me ? 

And are not these gods animals? For you admit that all 
things which have life are snimals; and have not these gods 
life ? 

They have life, I said. 

And are they not animals ? 

They are animals, [ said. 

And you admitted that of animals those are yours which you 
could give away or sell or offer in sacrifice, as you pleased ? 

I did admit that, Euthydemus, and I have no way of escape. 

Well, then, said he, if you admit that Zeus and the other 
303 gods are yours, can you sell them or give them away, or 

do what you will with them, as you would with other ani- 
mals ? ; 

At this I was quite struck dumb, Crito, and lay prostrate. 
Ctesippus came to the rescue. 
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Bravo, Heracles, brave words, said he. 

Bravo Heracles, or is Heracles a bravo? said Dionysodorus. 

Poseidon, said Ctesippus, what awful distinctions. I will 
have no more of them; the pair are inviucible. 

Then, my dear Crito, there was universal applause of the 
speakers and their words, and what with laughing and clapping 
of hands and rejoicings the two men were quite overpowered ; 
for hitherto only their partisans had cheered at each successive 
hit, but now the whole compauy shouted with delight until the 
columns of the Lyceum returned the sound, seeming almost to 
sympathize in their joy. To such a pitch was I affected myself, 
that I made a speech, in which I acknowledged that I had never 
seen the like of their wisdom; I was their devoted servant, and 
fell to praising and admiring of them. What marvelous dex- 
terity of wit, I said, enabled you to acquire this great perfection 
in such a short time? There is much, indeed, to admire in 
your words, Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, but there is noth- 
ing that I admire more than your maguanimous disregard of 
any opinion,— whether of the many, or of the grave and 
reverend seigniors, — which is not the opinion of those who are 
like-minded with you. And I do verily believe that there are 
few who are like you, and would approve of your arguments ; 
the majority of mankind are so ignorant of their value, that 
they would be more ashamed of employing them in the refuta- 
tion of others than of being refuted by them. J must further 
express my approval of your kind and public-spirited denial of 
all differences, whether of good and evil, white or black, or any 
otner ; the result of which is that, as you say, every mouth is 
stopped, not excepting your own, which graciously follows the 
example of others; and thus all ground of offense is taken 
away. But what appears to me to be more than all is, that 
this art and invention of yours is so admirably contrived, that 
in a very short time it can be imparted to any one. I observe 
that Ctesippus learned to imitate you in no time. Now 
this quickness of attainment is an excellent thing ; but at 
the same time I would advise you not to have any more public 
entertainments ; there is a danger that men may undervalue an 
art which they have so easy an opportunity of learning; the 
exhibition would be best of all, if the discussion were confined 
to your two selves ; but if there must be an andience, let him 
only be present who is willing to pay a handsome fee, — you 
shonld be careful of this, — and if you are wise, you will also 
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bid your disciples discourse with no man but you and them- 
selves. For only what is rare is valuable; and water, which, 
as Pindar says, is the best of all things, is also the cheapest. 
And now I have only to request that you will receive Cleinias 
and me among your pupils. 

Such was the discussion, Crito ; and after a few more words 
had passed between us we went away. I hope that you will 
come to them with me, since they say that they are able to 
teach any one who will give them money, however old or 
stupid. And one thing which they said I must repeat for your 
especial benefit, — that not even the business of making mouey 
need hinder any man from taking in their wisdom with ease. 

Cri. Truly, Socrates, though I am curious and ready to 
learn, yet I fear that I am not like-minded with Euthydemus, 
but one of the other sort, who, as you were saying, would rather 
be refuted by such arguments than use them in refutation of 
others. And though I may appear ridiculous in venturing to 
advise you, I think that you may as well hear what was said to 
me by a man of very considerable pretensions — he was a pro- 
fessor of legal oratory — who came away from you while I was 
walking up and down. “Crito,” said he to me, “are you 
attending to these wise men?” “ No, indeed,” I said to him; 
“T could not get within hearing of them, there was such a 
crowd.” “You would have heard something worth hearing if 
you had.” “What was that?” I said. “You would have 
heard the greatest masters of the art of rhetoric discoursing.” 
“ And what did you think of them?” I said. “ What did I 
think of them,” he said; “what any one would think of them 
who heard them talking nonsense, and making much ado ahont 
nothing.” That was the expression which he used. “ Surely.” 
I said, “philosophy is a charming thing.” “ Charming!” he 
305 said ; i what simplicity! philosophy is nought; and I 

think that if you had been present you would have heen 
eashamed of your friend — his conduct was so very strange in 
placing himself at the mercy of men who care not what they 
say, and fasten upon every word. And these, as I was telling 
you, are supposed to be the most eminent professors of their 
time. But the truth is, Crito, that the study and -he men 
themselves are both equally mean and ridiculous.” Now his 
censure of the pursuit, Socrates, whether coming from him or 
from others, appears to me to be undeserved; but as to the 
impropriety of holding a public discussion with such men, I 
confess that I thought he was in the right about that. 
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Soc. O Crito, they are marvelous men; but what was I 
going to say? What manner of man was he who came up to 
you and censured philosophy; was he an orator who himself 
practices in the courts, or an instructor of orators, who makes 
the speeches with which they do battle ? 

Cri. He was certainly not an orator, and I doubt whether 
he had ever heen into court; but they say that he, knows the 
business, and is a clever man, and composes wonderful speeches. 

Soc. Now I understand, Crito; he is one of an amphibious 
class, whom I was on the point of mentioning — one of those 
whom Prodicus describes as on the border-ground between 
philosophers and statesmen — they think that they are the wis- 
est of all men, and that they are generally esteemed the wisest ; 
nothing but the rivalry of the philosophers stands in their way ; 
and they are of the opinion that if they can prove the philoso- 
phers to be good for nothing, no one will dispute their title to 
the palm of wisdom, for that they are really the wisest, although 
they are apt to be mauled by Euthydemus and his friend, when 
they get hold of them in conversation. This opinion which 
they entertain of their own wisdom is very natural; for they 
have a certain amount of philosophy, and a certain amount of 
political wisdom; there is reason in what they say, for they 
argue that they have just enough of both, while they keep ont 
of the way of all risks and conflicts and reap the fruits of their 
wisdom. 

Cri. What do you say of them, Socrates? There is cer- 
tainly something specious in that notion of theirs. 

Soc. Yes, Crito, there is more speciousness than truth ; 
they cannot be made to understand the nature of interme- 
diates. For all persons or things, which are intermediate 
between two otber things, and participant of them —if one of 
these two things is good and the other evil, are better than the 
one and worse than the other; but if they are in a mean be- 
tween two good things which do not tend to the same end, they 
fall short of either of their component elements in the attain- 
ment of their ends. Only in the case when the two component 
elements which do not tend to the same end are evil is the 
participant better than either. Now if philosophy and political 
action are both good, but tend to different ends, and they par- 
ticipate in both, and are in a mean hetween them, then they 
are talking nonsense, for they are worse than either; or, if the 
one be good and the other evil, they are better than the one 
and worse than the other; only on the supposition that they 
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are both evil could there be any truth in what they say. Ido 
not think that they will admit that their two pursuits are either 
wholly or partly evil; but the truth is, that these philosopher- 
politicians who aim at both fall short of both in the attainment 
of their respective ends, and are really third, although they 
would like to stand first. There is no need, however, to be 
angry at this ambition of theirs — they may be forgiven that ; 
for every mau ought to be loved who says and manfully pur- 
sues and works out anything which is at all like wisdom: at 
the same time we shall do well to see them as they really are. 

Cri. Y have often told you, Socrates, that I am in a constant 
difficulty about my two sons. What am I to do with them? 
There is no hurry about the younger one, who is only a child ; 
but the other, Critobulns, is getting on, and needs some one 
who will improve him. I cannot help thinking, when I hear 
you talk, that there is a sort of madness in many of our anx- 
ieties about our children: in the first place, about marrying 
a wife of good family to be the mother of them, and then about 
heaping up money for them —and yet taking no care about 
their education. But then again, when I contemplate any of 
307 those who pretend to educate others, I am amazed. They 
all seem to me to be such outrageous heings, if I am to 
confess the truth: so that I do not know how I can advise the 
youth to study philosophy. 

Soc. Dear Crito, do you not know that in every profession 
the inferior sort are numerous and good for nothing, and the 
good are few and beyond all price: for example, are not gym- 
nastic and rhetoric and money-making and the art of the gen- 
eral, noble arts ? 

Cri. Certainly they are, in my judgment. 

Soc. Well, and do you not see that in each of these arts 
the many are ridiculous performers ? 

Cri. Yes, indeed, that is very true. 

Soe. And will you on this account shun all these pursuits 
yourself and refuse to allow them to your son ? 

Cri. That would not be reasonable, Socrates. 

Soc. Do you then be reasonable, Crito, and do not mind 
whether the teachers of philosophy are good or bad, but think 
only of Philosophy herself. Try and examine her well and 
truly, and if she be evil seek to turn away all men from her, 
and not your sons only ; but if she be what I believe that she 
is, then follow her and serve her, you and your house, as the 
saying is, and be of good cheer. 





INTRODUCTION. 





Tue Ion is the shortest, or nearly the shortest, of all the writings 
which bear the name of Plato, and is not authenticated by any 
early external testimony. The grace and beauty of this little work 
supply the only, and perhaps a sufficient proof of its genuineness. 
The plan is simple, and the dramatic interest consists entirely in the 
contrast between the irony of Socrates and the transparent vanity 
and childlike enthusiasm of the rhapsode Ion. The theme of the 
Dialogue may possibly have been suggested by the passage of Xen- 
ophon’s Memorabilia (iv. 2, 10) in which the rhapsodists are de- 
scribed by Euthydemus as “very precise about the exact words of 
Homer, but very foolish themselves.” (Cp Aristotle, Met. xiii. 
6, 7.) 

Ion the rhapsode has just come to Athens; he has been exhibit- 
ing in Epidaurus at the festival of Asclepius, and is intending to ex- 
hibit at the festival of the Pamathenaea. Socrates admires and 
envies the rhapsode’s art—for he is always well dressed and in 
good company — in the company of good poets and of Homer, who 
is the prince of them. In the course of conversation the admission 
is elicited from Ion that his skill is restricted to Homer, and that 
he knows nothing of inferior poets, such as Hesiod and Archilochus ; 
he brightens up and is wideawake when Homer is being recited, 
but is apt to go to sleep at the recitations of any other poet. “And 
yet, surely, he who knows the superior ought to know the inferior 
also; he who can judge of the good speaker is able to judge of 
the bad. And poetry is a whole; and he who judges of poetry by 
rules of art ought to be able to judge of all poetry.” This is con- 
firmed by the analogy of sculpture, painting, flute-playing, and the 
other arts. The argument is at last brought home to the mind of 
Ton, who asks how this contradiction is to be solved. The solution 
given by Socrates is as follows : 

The rhapsode is not guided by rules of art, but is an inspired 
person who derives a mysterious power from the poet; and the poet, 
in like manner, is inspired by the God. The poets and their in- 
terpreters may be compared to a chain of magnetic rings sus- 
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pended from one another, and from a magnet. The magnet is the 
Muse, and the large ring which comes next in order is the poet 
himself; then follow the rhapsodes and actors, who are rings of 
inferior power; and the last ring of all is the spectator. The 
poet is the inspired interpreter of the God, and the rhapsode is the 
inspired interpreter of the poet, and this is the reason why some 
poets, like Tynnichus, are the authors of single poems, and some 
rhapsodes the interpreters of single poets. 

Ton is delighted at the notion of being inspired, and acknowledges 
that he is beside himself when he is performing; his eyes rain 
tears and his hair stands on end. Socrates is of opinion that a man 
must be mad who behaves in this way at a festival when there is noth- 
ing to trouble him. Jon is confident that Socrates would never 
think him mad if he could only hear his embellishments of Homer. 
Socrates asks whether he can speak well about everything in 
Homer. “Yes, indeed he can.” ‘ What about things of which he 
has no knowledge?” Ion answers that he can interpret anything 
in Homer. But, rejoins Socrates, when Homer speaks of the arts, 
as for example, of chariot-driving, or of medicine, or of prophecy, 
or of navigation — will he, or will the charioteer or physician or 
prophet or pilot he the better judge? Ion is compelled to admit 
that every man will judge of his own particular art better than the 
rhapsode. He still maintains, however, that he understands the art of 
the general as well as any one. ‘“ Then why in this city of Athens, in 
which men of merit are always being sought after, is he not at once 
appointed a general?” Ion replies that he is a foreigner, and the 
Athenians and Spartans will not appoint a foreigner to be their gen- 
eral. ‘No, that is not the real reason. But Jon has long been 
playing tricks with the argument; like Proteus, he transforms him- 
self into a variety of shapes, and is at last ahout to escape in the 
disguise of a general. Would he rather be regarded as inspired or 
dishonest?” Ion eagerly embraces the alternative of inspiration. 


The Ion, like the other earlier Platouic Dialogues, is a mixture of 
jest and earnest, in which no definite result is obtained, but some 
Socratic or Platonic truths are allowed dimly to appear. 

The elements of a trne theory of poetry are contained in the 
notion that the poet is inspired. Genius is often said to be uncon- 
scious, or spontaneous, or a gift of nature: that genius is akin to 
madness is a popular aphorism of modern times. The greatest 
strength is often observed to have an element of limitation. It is 
said, too, that the force of nature must have its way, and is in- 
capable of correction or improvement. Reflections of this kind may 
have been passing before Plato’s mind when he describes the poet 
as inspired, or when, as in the Apology (22 b, foll.), he speaks of 
poets as the worst critics of their own writings — anybody taken at 
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random from the crowd is a better interpreter of them than they 
are of themselves. They are sacred persons, “winged and holy 
things,” who have a touch of madness in their composition (Phaedr. 
245 a), and should be treated with every sort of respect (Rep. iii. 
398 a), hut not allowed to live in a well-ordered state. 

In the Protagoras (316 d, foll.) the ancient poets are recognized 
by Protagoras himself as the original Sophists; and this family 
resemblance may be traced in the Ion. The rhapsode belongs 
to the realm of imitation and of opinion: he professes to have 
all knowledge, which is derived by him from Homer, just as the 
Sophist professes to have all wisdom, which is contained in his art 
of rhetoric. Even more than the Sophist he is incapable of ap- 
preciating the commonest logical distinctions ; his great memory re- 
markably contrasts with his inability to follow the steps of the ar- 
gument. And in his highest dramatic flights he has an eye to his 
own gains. 

The old quarrel between philosophy and poetry, which in the 
Republic leads to their final separation, is already working in the 
mind of Plato, and is embodied by him in the contrast between Soc- 
rates and Jon. Yet, as in the Republic, Socrates shows a sort of 
sympathy with the poetic nature. Also, the manner in which Ion is 
affected by his own recitations affords a lively illustration of the 
power which, in the Republic (394 foll.), Socrates attributes to 
dramatic performances over the mind of the performer. His al- 
lusion to his embellishments of Homer, in which he declares himself 
to have surpassed Metrodorus of Lampsacus and Stesimbrotus of 
Thasos, seems to show that, like them, he belonged to the allegor- 
ical school of interpreters. The circumstance that nothing more is 
known of him may be adduced in confirmation of the argument that 
this truly Platonic little work is not a forgery of later times. 
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PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 


SocraTEs. Ton. 
Soc. ELCOME, Ion. Are you from your native city 
of Ephesus ? 


Jon. No, Socrates; but from Epidaurus, where I attended 
the festival of Asclepius. 

Soe. Aud do the Epidaurians have contests of rhapsodes at 
the festival ? 

Jon. O yes, and of all sorts of musical performers. 

Soc. And were you one of the competitors — and did you 
succeed ? 

don. I obtained the first prize of all, Socrates. 

Soc. Well done; and I hope that you will do the same fer 
us at the Panathenaea. 

don. And I will, please Heaven. 

Soc. I often envy the profession of a rhapsode, Jon; for you 
have always to wear fine clothes, and to look as beautiful as you 
can is a part of your art. Then, again, you are obliged to be 
continually in the company of many good poets; and especially 
of Homer, who is the best and most divine of them; and to 
understand him, and not merely learn his words by rote, is a 
thing greatly to be envied. And no man can be a rhapsode 
who does not understand the meaning of the poet. For the 
vhapsode ought to interpret the mind of the poet to his hearers, 
and he cannot do this well unless he knows what he means. 
All this is greatly to be envied. 

Jon. That is true, Socrates; and that has certainly been the 
most troublesome part of my art; and I believe that I can 
speak ahout Homer better than any man; and that neither 
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Metrodorus of Lampsacus, nor Stesimbrotus of Thasos, nor 
Glaucon, nor any one else that ever was, had as good ideas 
about Homer as I have, or as many of then. 

Soc. J am glad to hear that, Ion ; for I see that you will not 
refuse to acquaint me with them. 

Jon. Certainly, Socrates; you ought to hear my embellish- 
ments of Homer. I think that the Homeridae should give me 
a golden crown as a reward for them. 

531 Soc. I shall take an opportunity of hearing them at 

some future time. But just now I should like to ask you 
a question: Does your art extend to Hesiod and Archilochus, 
or to Homer only? 

Jon. To Homer only; and that appears to me to be quite 
enough. 

Soe. Are there any things about which Homer and Hesiod 
agree? 

Jon. Yes; I am of opinion that there are a good many. 

Soc. And can you interpret better what Homer says, or what 
Hesiod says, about these matters in which they agree ? 

Jon. I can interpret them equally well, Socrates, where they 
agree. 

Soc. But what ahout matters in which they do not agree? — 
for example, about divination, of which both Homer and Hesiod 
have something to say. 

don. Very true. 

Soc. Well now, would you or a good prophet be a better in- 
terpreter of what these two poets say, whether they agree or 
disagree, about divination ? 

ton. A prophet. 

Soc. But if you were a prophet, would you not be able to 
interpret them when they disagree as well as when they agree ? 

Jon. Clearly. 

Soc. Well then, how come you to have this skill about 
Homer, but not about Hesiod or the other poets? Does not 
Homer speak of the same themes which all other poets handle ? 
Is not war his great argument? and does he not speak of hu- 
man society and of intercourse of men, good and bad, skilled 
and unskilled, and of the gods conversing with one another and 
with mankind, and about what happens in heaven and in the 
world below, and the generations of gods and heroes? Are not 
these the themes of which Homer sings ? 

Jon. Very true, Socrates. 
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Soc. And do not the other poets ‘sing of the same ? 

Jon. Yes, Socrates ; but not in the same way as Homer. 

Soc. What! in a worse way ? 

don. Yes, in a far worse. 

Soe. Aud Homer is better? 

Jon. He is incomparably better. 

Soe. And yet surely, my dear friend Ion, in a discussion 
about arithmetic, where many people are speaking, and some 
one person speaks better than the rest, any one can judge who 
is the good speaker ? 

ton. Yes. 

Soc. And he who judges of the good will be the same as he 
who judges of the bad speakers ? 

ton. The same. 

Soc. And he will be the arithmetician ? 

Ton. Yes. 

Soc. Well, and in discussions about the wholesomeness of 
food, when many persons are speaking, and one speaks better 
than the rest, will he who recognizes the better speaker be a 
different person from him who recognizes the worse, or the 
same ? 

Jon. Clearly the same. 

Soc. And who is he, and what is his name ? 

Jon. A physician. 

Soc. And speaking generally, in all discussions in which the 
subject is the same and many men are speaking, will not 532 
he who knows the good know the bad speaker also? Or 
if he does not know the bad, neither will he know the good. 

don. True. 

Soc. Is not the same person skillful in both ? 

Ton. Yes. 

Soc. And you say that Homer and the other poets, such as 
Hesiod and Archilochus, speak of the same things, although not 
in the same way; but the one speaks well and the other not so 
well ? 

Jon. Yes; and I am right in saying that. 

Soc. And if you know the good speaker, you would also 
know that the inferior speakers are inferior? 

ton. That is true. 

Soc. Then, my dear friend, can I he mistaken in saying that 
Ion is equally skilled in Homer and in other poets, since he 
himself acknowledges that the same person will be a good judge 
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of all those who speak of the same things; and that almost all 
poets do speak of the same things ? 

lon. What then, Socrates, is the reason why I lose attention 
and go to sleep and have absolutely no ideas, when any one 
speaks of any other poet; but when Homer is mentioned, I 
wake up at once and am all attention and have pleuty to say ? 

Soc. That, my friend, is easily explained. No one can fail 
to see that you speak of Homer not by any art or knowledge. 
If you were able to speak of him by rules of art, you would 
have been able to speak of all other poets, for poetry is a 
whole. 

Ton. Yes. 

Soc. And when any one acquires any other art as a whole, 
the same may he said of them. Would you like me to explain 
my meaning, Ion? 

Jon. Yes, indeed, Socrates; I wish that you would: for I 
love to hear you wise men talk. 

Soc. I wish, Ion, that we could be truly called wise: but 
the truth is that you rhapsodes and actors, and the poets whose 
verses you sing, are wise; and I am a common man, who only 
speaks the truth. For do but consider what a very common 
and trivial thing this is, which I have said — a thing which any 
man might say; that when a man has acquired a knowledge of 
a whole art, the inquiry into good and had is one and the same. 
Let us think about this; is not the art of painting a whole? 

don. Yes. 

Soe. And there are and have been many painters good and 
bad ? 

Jon. Yes. 

Soe. And did you ever know any one who was skillful in 
pointing out the excellences and defects of Polygnotus the son 
533 of Aglaophon, but incapable of criticising other painters ; 

and when the work of any other painter was produced, 
went to sleep and was ata loss and had no ideas; but when 
he had to give his opinion about Polygnotus, or whoever the 
painter might be, woke up and was attentive and had plenty to 
say ? 
ok No indeed, I never did. 

Soe. Or did you ever know of any one in sculpture, who 
was skillful in expounding the merits of Daedalus the son of 
Metion, or of Epeius the son of Panopeus, or of Theodorus the 
Samian, or of some other individual sculptor; but when the 
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works of other sculptors were produced, was at a loss and went 
to sleep and had nothing to say ? 

Jon. No indeed, I never did. 

Soc. And if I am not mistaken, you never met with any one 
among flute-players or harp-players or singers to the harp or 
rhapsodes who was able to discourse of Olympus or Thamyras 
or Orpheus, or Phemius the rhapsode of Ithaca, but was at a 
loss when he came to speak of Ion of Ephesus, and had no no- 
tion of his merits or defects? 

ton. I cannot deny that, Socrates. Nevertheless I am con- 
scious in my own self that I do speak better and have more to 
say about Homer than any other man, and this is the general 
opinion. But I do not speak equally well about others: tell 
me the reason of this ? 

Soc. I perceive, Ion; and I will proceed to explain to you 
what I imagine to be the reason of this. This gift which you 
have of speaking excellently about Homer is not an art, but, as 
I was just saying, an inspiration; there is a divinity moving 
you, like that in the stone which Euripides calls a magnet, but 
which is commonly known as the stone of Heraclea. For that 
stone not ouly attracts iron rings, but also imparts to them a 
similar power of attracting other rings; and sometimes yon 
may see a number of pieces of iron and rings suspended from 
one another so as to form quite a long chain: and all of them 
derive their power of suspension from the original stoue. Now 
this is like the Muse, who first gives to men inspiration herself: 
and from these inspired persons a chain of other persons is 
suspended, who take the inspiration from them. For all good 
poets, epie as well as lyric, compose their beautiful poems not 
as works of art, but because they are inspired and _ possessed. 
And as the Corybantian revelers when they dance are 534 
not in their right mind, so the lyric poets are not in their 
right mind when they are composing their beautiful strains: 
hut when falling under the power of music and metre they are 
inspired and possessed; like Bacchic maidens who draw milk 
and honey from the rivers, when they are under the influence 
of Dionysus, hut not when they are in their right mind. And 
the soul of the lyric poet does the same, as they themselves teli 
us; for they tell us that they gather their strains from honeyed 
fountains out of the gardens and dells of the Muses ; thither, 
like the bees, they wing their way. And this is true. For the 
poet is a light and winged and holy thing, and there is no in- 
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vention in him until he has been inspired and is out of his 
senses, and the mind is no longer in him: when he has not ate 
tained to this state, he is powerless and is unable to utter his 
oracles. Many are the noble words in which poets speak of 
actions like your own words about Homer;- but they do not 
speak of them by any rules of art: only when they make that 
to which the muse impels them are their inventions inspired ; 
and then one of them will make dithyrambs, another hymns of 
praise, another choral strains, another epic or iambic verses — 
and he who is good at one is not good at any other kind of 
verse: for not by art does the poet sing, but by power divine. 
Had he learned by rules of art, he would have known how to 
speak, not of one theme only, but of all; and therefore God 
takes away the minds of poets, and uses them as his ministers, 
as he also uses diviners and holy prophets, in order that we 
who hear them may know that they speak not of themselves 
who utter these priceless words in a state of unconscionsness, 
but that God is the speaker, and that through them he is con- 
versing with us. And Tynnichus the Chalcidian affords a strik- 
ing instance of what Iam saying: he wrote nothing that any 
one would care to remember but the famous pean which is in 
every one’s mouth, and is one of the finest poems ever written, 
and is certainly an iuventiou of the Muses, as he himself says. 
For in this way the God would seem to indicate to us and not 
allow us to doubt that these beautiful poems are not human or 
the work of man, but divine and the word of God; and that 
the poets are only the interpreters of the gods by whom they 
are severally possessed. Was not this the lesson which the 
God intended to teach when by the mouth of the worst of poets 
535 he sang the best of songs? Am I not right, Ion? 
Jon. Yes, indeed, Socrates, I feel that you are; for 
your words touch my soul, and I am persuaded somehow that 
good poets are the inspired interpreters of the gods. 

Soc. And you rhapsodists are the interpreters of the poets ? 

Jon. That again is true. 

Soc. Then you are the interpreters of interpreters? 

don. Precisely 

Soc. I wish you would frankly tell me, Ion, what I am going 
to ask of you: When you produce the greatest effect upon the 
spectators in the recitation of some striking passage, such as the 
apparition of Odysseus leaping forth on the floor, recognized by 
the suitors and casting his arrows at his feet, or the description 
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of Achilles rushing at Hector, or the sorrows of Andromache, 
Hecuba, or Priam, are you in your right mind? Are you 
not carried out of yourself, and does not your soul in au ecstasy 
seem to be among the persons or places of which she is speak- 
ing, whether they are in Ithaca or in Troy or whatever may be 
the scene of the poem? 

ton. That proof strikes home to me, Socrates. For I must 
confess that at the tale of pity my eyes are filled with tears, and 
when I speak of horrors, my hair stands on end and my heart 
throbs. 

Soc. Well, Ion, and what are we to say of a man who ata 
sacrifice or festival, when he is dressed in holiday attiré, and 
has gold crowns upon his head, of which nobody has robhed 
him, appears weeping or panic-stricken in the presence of more 
than twenty thousand friendly faces, when there is no one 
spoiling or wronging him; is he in his right mind or is he 
not ? 

don. No indeed, Socrates, I must say that strictly speaking 
he is not in his right mind. 

Soc. And are you aware that you produce similar effects on 
most of the spectators ? 

Jon. Yes indeed, I am; for I look down upon them from the 
stage, and behold the various emotions of pity, wonder, stern- 
ness, stamped upon their countenances when I am speaking: 
and I am obliged to attend to them; for unless I make them 
ery I myself shal] not laugh, and if I make them laugh, I shall’ 
do anything but laugh myself when the hour of payment ar- 
rives. 

Soc. Do you know that the spectator is the last of the rings 
which, as I am saying, derive their power from the original 
magnet ; and the rhapsode like yourself and the actors are in- 
termediate links, and the poet himself is the first link of 36 
all? And through all these the God sways the souls of 
men in any direction which he pleases, and makes one man 
hang down from another. There is also a chain of dancers and 
masters and undermasters of bands, who are suspended at the 
side, and are the rings which hang from the Muse. And every 
poet has « muse from whom he is suspended, and hy whom he 
is said to be possessed, which is nearly the same thing; for he 
is taken possession of. And from these first rings, which are 
the poets, depend others, some deriving their inspiration from 
Orpheus, others from Musaeus; but the greater number are 
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possessed and held by Homer. Of which latter you are one, 
Ton, — possessed by Homer; and when any one repeats the 
verses of another poet you go to sleep, and know not what 
to say ; but when any one recites a strain of Homer you wake 
up in a moment, and your soul leaps within you, and you have 
plenty to say, for not by art or knowledge about Homer do you 
say what you say, but by divine inspiration and by possession ; 
just as the revelers too have a quick perception of that strain 
only which is appropriated to the God by whom they are pos- 
sessed, and have plenty of dances and words for that, but take 
no heed of any other. And you too, Ion, when the name of 
Homer is mentioned have plenty to say, and nothing to say of 
others. And the reason of this is, that you praise Homer not 
by art but by divine inspiration: and this is the answer to your 
question. 

Jon. That is good, Socrates ; and yet I doubt whether you 
will ever have eloquence enough to persuade me that I praise 
Homer only when J am mad and possessed ; and if you could 
hear me speak of him I am sure that you would never think 
that. 

Soe. I should like very much to hear you, but not until you 
have answered a question which I have to ask. On what part 
of Homer do you speak well? — not surely about every part ? 

Jon. There is no part, Socrates, about which I do not speak 
well: of that I can assure you. 

Soe. Surely not about things in Homer of which you have 
no knowledge? 

Jon. And what is there of which Homer speaks of which I 
have no knowledge ? 

537 Soc. Why! does not Homer speak in many passages 
about arts? For example, about driving; if I can only 
remember the lines I will repeat them. 

Jon. 1 remember, and will repeat them. 

Soe. Tell me, then, what Nestor says to Antilochus, his son, 
where he tells him to be careful of the bend at the horse-race 
in honor of Patroclus. 


Jon. “Bend gently,”’ he says, “in the polished chariot to the left of them, and 
give the horse on the right hand a touch of the whip, and shout — and at the same 
time slacken his rein. And when you are at the goal, let the left horse draw near, 
yet so that the nave of the well-wronght wheel may not even seem to touch the 
extremity; and keep from catching the stone.” } 
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Soc. Enough. Now, Ion, will the charioteer or the physi- 
cian be the better judge of the propriety of these lines. 

Jon. The charioteer, clearly. 

Soc. And will the reason be that this is his art, or will there 
be any other reason ? 

don. No, that will be the reason. 

Soc. And every art is appointed by God to have knowledge 
of a certain work; for that which we know by the art of the 
pilot we do not know by the art of medicine ? 

Jon. Certainly not. 

Soc. Nor do we know by the art of the carpenter that which 
we know by the art of medicine ? 

Jon. Certainly not. 

Soc. And this is true of all the arts; that which we know 
with one art we do not. know with the other? But let me pref- 
ace this question by another: You admit that there are differ- 
ences of arts? 

don. Yes. 

Soc. You would argue, as I should, that when the subject of 
knowledge is different, the art is also different ? 

lon. Yes. 

Soc. Yes; for surely, if the subject of knowledge were the 
same, there would be no meaning in saying that the arts were 
different, — if they both gave the same knowledge. For exam- 
ple, I kuow that here are five fingers, and you know the same. 
And if I were to ask whether I and you became acquainted with 
this fact by the help of the same science of arithmetic, you would 
acknowledge that we did? 

don. Yes. 

Soc. Tell me, then, what I was going to ask you just now, 
— whether this holds universally? Must the same art RP 
have the same subject of knowledge, and any others have * 
other subjects of knowledge? 

Jon. That is my opinion, Socrates. 

Soc. Then he who has no knowledge of a particular art will 
have no right judgment of the sayings and doings of that art? 

Jon. That is trne. 

Soc. Then which will be a better judge of the lines of 
Homer which you were reciting, you or the charioteer ? 

Ion. The charioteer. 

Soc. Why, yes, becayse yoy are 4 rhapsode and not a char- 
ioteer. 
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Ton. Yes. 

Soc. And the art of the rhapsode is different from that of the 
charioteer ? 

Ton. Yes. 

Soc. And if of a different knowledge, then a knowledge of 
different matters ? 

don. Yes. 

Soc. You know the passage in which Hecamede the concu- 
bine of Nestor is described as giving to the wounded Machaon 
a posset, as he says, — 

“Made with Pramnian wine; and she grated cheese of goat’s milk with a brazen 
knife, and at his side there was an onion which gives a relish to drink.’’ 1 

Would you say now that the art of the rhapsode or the art of 
medicine was better able to judge of these lines ? 

Jon. -the art of medicine. 

Soc. And when Homer says, — 

« And she descended into the deep like a leaden plummet, which, set in the horn 
of ox that ranges in the fields, rushes along carrymg death among the ravenous 
fishes,” 2 — 
will the art of the fisherman or of the rhapsode be better 
able to judge of the propriety of these lines? 

Jon. Clearly, Socrates, the art of the fisherman. 

Soc. Come now, suppose that you were to say to me: Since 
you, Socrates, are able to assign different passages in Homer to 
their corresponding arts, I wish that you would tell me what are 
the passages the excellence of which ought to be judged of by the 
prophet and prophetic art, and you shall see how readily and 
truly I will answer you. For there are many such passages, 
particularly in the Odysee ; as, for example, the passage in which 
Theoclymenus of the house of Melampus says to the suitors : — 
539 “Wretched men! what is happening to you ? Your heads and your faces 

and your limbs underneath are shrouded in night; and the voice of lamentation 
bursts forth, and your cheeks are wet with tears. And the vestibule is full, and the 


court is full, of ghosts descending into the darkness of Erebus, and the sun hag 
perished out of heaven, and an evil mist is spread abroad." 8 


And there are many such passages in the Iliad also; as for 
example in the description of the battle near the rampart, where 
he says : — 

« As they were eager to pass the ditch, there came to them an omen: a soaring 


eagle, holding back the people on the left, bore a huge bloody dragon in his talons, 
atill living and panting; nor had he yet resigned the strife, for he bent hack and 


1 Tl. x. 630, 638. 2 Tl. xxiv. 80. 
% Od. xx. 351. 
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smote the bird which carried him on the breasteby the neck, and he in pain let him 
fall from him to the ground into the midst of the multitude. And the eagle, with 
& cry, was borne afar on the wings of the wind.” ! 


These are the sort of things which I should say that the 
prophet ought to consider and determine. 

Jon. And you are quite right, Socrates, in saying that. 

Soc. Yes, Ion, and you are right also. And as I have se- 
lected from the Iliad and Odyssee for you passages which de- 
scribe the office of the prophet and the physician and the fisher- 
man, do you, who know Homer so much better than I do, Ion, 
select for me passages which relate to the rhapsode and the 
rhapsode’s art, and which the rhapsode ought to examine and 
judge of better than other men. 

Jon. All passages, I should say, Socrates. 

Soc. Not all, Ion, surely. Have you already forgotten what 
you were saying? A rhapsode ought to have a better memory. 

Jon. Why, what am I forgetting ? 

Soc. Do you not remember that you declared the art of 
the rhapsode to be different from the art of the charioteer? 

Ion. Yes, I remember. 

Soc. And you admitted that being different they wonld have 
different subjects of knowledge ? 

Jon. Yes. 

Soc. Then upon your own showing ihe rhapsode, and the 
art of the rhapsode, will not know everything. 

fon. I dare say, Socrates, that there may be exceptions. 

Soc. You mean to say that he will not know the subjects of 
the other arts. As he does not know all of them, which of 
them will he know? 

Jon. He will know what a man ought to say and what a 
woman ought to say, and what a freeman and, what a slave 
ought to say, and what a ruler and what a subject. 

Soc. Do you mean that a rhapsode will know better than the 
pilot what the ruler of a sea-tossed vessel ought to say ? 

Jon. No; the pilot will kuow that best. 

Soc. Or will the rhapsode know better than the physician 
what the ruler of a sick man ought to say ? 

Jon. He will not. 

Soc. But he will know what a slave ought to say? 

Ton. Yes. 

Soc. Suppose the slave to be a cowherd ; the rhapsode will 

1 Tl. xii, 200. 
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know better than the cowherd what he ought to say in order to 
soothe the rage of infuriated cows? 

Ton. No, he won't. 

Soe. But he will know what a spinning-woman ought to say 
about the working of wool ? 

Ton. No. 

Soc. But he will know what a general ought to say when 
exhorting his soldiers ? 

Jon. Yes, that is the sort of thing which the rhapsode will 
know. 

Soc. Well, but is the art of the rhapsode the art of the gen- 
eral? 

Ton. I am sure that I should know what a general ought to 
say. 

Soc. Why, yes, Ion, because you may possibly have a knowl- 
edge of the general’s art; and you may also have a knowledge 
of horsemanship as well as of the lyre: in that case you would 
know when horses were well or ill managed. But suppose I 
were to ask yon: By the help of which art, Ion, do yon know 
whether horses are well managed, by your skill as a horseman 
or as a performer on the lyre,— what would you answer ? 

Jon. I should reply, as a horseman. 

Soc. And if you judged of performers on the lyre, you would 
admit that yon judged of them as performers on the lyre, and 
not as horsemen? 

ton. Yes. 

Soc. And in judging of the general’s art, do you judge of 
that as a general or a rhapsode ? 

Jon. That appears to me to be all one. 

541 Soc. What do you mean? Do you mean to say that. 
the art of the rhapsode and of the general is the same? 

Jon. Yes, one and the same. 

Soc. Then he who is a good rhapsode is also a good gen- 
eral? 

don. Certainly, Socrates. 

Soc. And he who is a good general is also a good rhapsode ? 

Ton. No; I don’t say that. 

Soc. But you did say that he who is a good rhapsode is also 
a good general ? 

Jon. Certainly. 

Soc. And you are the best of Hellenic rhapsodes ? 

Jon. Far the best, Socrates. 
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Soc. And are you the best general, Ion? 

Jon. To be sure, Socrates; and Homer was my master. 

Soc. But then, Ion, what in the name of gondness can be the 
reason why you, who are the best of generals as well as the best 
of rhapsodes in all Hellas, go about as a rhapsode instead of be- 
ing a general? Do you think that the Hellenes want a rhap- 
sode with his golden crown, and do not want a general? 

Jon. Why, Socrates, the reason is, that my countrymen, the 
Ephesians, are the servants and soldiers of Athens, and don’t 
need a general; and you and Sparta are not likely to have me, 
for you think that you have enough generals of your own. 

Soc. My good Ion, did you never hear of Apolodorus of 
Cyzicus ? 

Jon. Who may he be? 

Soc. One who, though a foreigner, has often been chosen 
their general by the Athenians: and there is Phanosthenes of 
Andros, and Heraclides of Clazomenae, whom they have also 
appointed to the command of their armies, and to other offices, 
although aliens, after they had shown their merit. And _ will 
they not choose Ion the Ephesian as their general, and lionor 
him, if he prove himself worthy? Were not the Ephesians 
originally Athenians ; and Ephesus is no mean city? But, in- 
deed, Ion, if you are correct in saying that by art and knowl- 
edge you are able to praise Homer, you don’t deal fairly with 
me, and after all your professions of knowing many glorious 
things about Homer, and promises that you would exhibit them 
to me, do only deceive me, and will not even explain at my 
earnest entreaties what is the art of which you are a master 
You have literally as many forms as Proteus ; and now you go 
all manner of ways, twisting and turning, and, like Proteus, 
become all manner of people at once, and at last slip away 
from me in the disguise of a general, in order that you may 
escape exhibiting your Homeric lore. And if, as I was say- 
ing, you have art, then I should say that in falsifying your 
promise that you would exhibit Homer, you are not dealing 
fairly with me. 

But if, as I believe, you have no art, but speak all these 
beautiful words about Homer unconsciously under his inspiring 
influence, then I acquit you of dishonesty, and shall only say 
that you are inspired. Which do you prefer to be thought, 
dishonest or inspired ? 
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Jon. There is a great difference, Socrates, between them ; 
and inspiration is the far nobler alternative. 

Soe. Then, Ion, I shall assume the nobler alternative ; and 
attribute to you in your praises of Homer inspiration, and not 
art. 
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Tuis Dialogue begins abruptly with a question of Meno, who 
asks “ Whether virtue can be taught.” Socrates replies that he does 


not ag yet know what virtue is, and ho; 
id. "Then he Cannot “have met Gorgias when he was at Athens.” 


Yes, Socrates had met him, but he has a bad memory, and has for- 
gotten what Gorgias said. Will Meno tell him his own notion, 
which is probably not very different from that of Gorgias? O yes 
— nothing easier ; there is the virtue of a man, of a woman, of an 
old man, and of a child; there is a virtue of every age and state of 
life, all of which may be easily described.” 

Socrates reminds Meno that this is only an enumeration of the 
virtues and not a definition of the notion which is common to them 
all. Meno tries again; this time he defines virtue to be “the power 
of command.” But to this, again, exceptions are taken. For there 
must be a virtue of those who obey, as well as of those who com- 
mand; and the power of command must be justly or not unjustly 
exercised. Meno is very ready to admit that justice is virtue: 
“ Would you say virtue or a virtue, for there are other virtues, such 
as courage, temperance, and the like; just as round is a figure, 
and black and white are colors, and yet there are other figures and 
other colors. Let Meno take the examples of figure and color, and 
try to define them.” Meno confesses his inability, and after a pro- 
cess of interrogation, in which Socrates explaius to him tbe nature 
of a “simile in multis,” Socrates himself defines figure as “ the 
accompaniment of color.” But some one may object that he does 
not know the meaning of the word “color;” and if he is a candid 
friend, and not a mere disputant, Socrates is willing to furuish him 
with a simpler and more philosophical definition, ia which no dis- 
puted word is allowed to intrude: “Figure is the limit of form.” 
Meno imperiously insists that he must still have a definition of color. 
To which, after some playful raillery, Socrates is induced to reply, 
“ That color is the effluence of form in due proportion to the sight.” 
This definition is exactly suited to the taste of Meno, who welcomes 
the familiar language of Gorgias and Empedocles. Socrates is of 
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epinion that the more abstract or dialectical definition of figure is 
far better. 

Now that Meno has been made to understand the nature of a gen- 
eral definition, he answers in the spirit of 2 Greek gentleman, and 
in the words of a poet, “that virtue is to delight in things honorable, 
and to have the power of getting them.” This is a nearer approxi- 
mation than he has yet made to a complete definition, and, regarded 
as a piece of proverbial or popular morality, is not far from the 
truth. But the objection is urged, “that the honorable is the good,” 
and as every one desires the good, the point of the definition is con- 
tained in the last words, “the power of getting them.” “ And they 
must be got justly or with justice.” The definition will then stand 
thus: “ Virtue is the power of getting good with justice.” But 
justice is a part of virtue, and therefore virtue is the getting of 
good with a part of virtue. The definition repeats the word de- 
fined. 

Meno complains that the conversation of Socrates has the effect 
of a torpedo’s shock upon him. When he talks with other persons 
he has plenty to say about virtue; in the presence of Socrates, his 
thoughts seem to desert him. Socrates replies that he is only the 
cause of perplexity in others, because he is himself perplexed. He 
proposes to continue the inquiry. But how, asks Meno, can he 
inquire either into what he knows or into what he does not know ? 
This is a sophistical puzzle, which, as Socrates remarks, saves a 
great deal of trouble to him who accepts it. But the puzzle has 
a real difficulty latent under it, to which Socrates replies in a figure. 
The difficulty is the origin of knowledge. 

He professes to have heard from priests and priestesses, and from 
the poet Pindar, of an immortal soul which is always learning and 
forgetting in successive periods of existence, wandering over all 
places of the upper and under world, having seen and known all 
things at one time or other, and by association out of one thing 
capable of recovering all. For nature is of one kindred; and every 
soul has a seed or germ which may be developed into all knowledge. 
The existence of this latent knowledge is further proved by the 
interrogation of one of Meno’s slaves, who, in the skillful hands of 
Socrates, is made to acknowledge some elementary relations of geo- 
metrical figures. The theorem that the square of the diagonal is 
double the square of the side—that famous discovery of primitive 
mathematics, in honor of which the legendary Pythagoras is said to 
have sacrificed a hecatomb — is elicited from him. The first step in 
the process of teaching has made him conscious of his own igno- 
rance. He has had the “ the torpedo’s shock ” given him, and is the 
better for the operation. But whence had the uneducated man this 
knowledge ? He had never learnt geometry in this world: nor was 
it born with him; he must therefore have had it in a previous exist- 
ence. (Cp. Phaedo 73, B.) 
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After Socrates has given this specimen of the true nature of 
teaching, the original question of the teachableness of virtue is 
renewed. Again he professes « desire to know “what virtue is” 
first. But he is willing to argue the question, as mathematicians 
say, under an hypothesis. He will assume that if virtue is knowl- 
edge, then virtue can be taught. (This was the stage of the argu- 
meut at which the Protagoras concluded.) 

Socrates has no difficulty in showing that virtue is a good, and 
that goods, whether of body or mind, must be under the direction of 
knowledge. Upon the assumption just made, then, virtue is teacha- 
ble. But where are the teachers? There are none found. ‘This 
is extremely discouraging. Virtue is no sooner discovered to be 
teachable, than the discovery follows that it is not taught. Virtue, 
therefore, is and is not teachable. 

In this dilemma an appeal is made to Anytus, who is a respecta- 
ble and well-to-do citizen of the old school, and happens to be pres- 
ent. He is asked “ Whether Meno shall go to the Sophists and be 
taught.” The very suggestion of this throws him into a rage. ‘To 
whom, then, shall Meno go?” asks Socrates. To any Athenian 
gentleman — to the great Athenian statesmen of past times. Soc- 
rates replies here, as elsewhere (Laches 179 C, foll.; Prot. 319, foll.), 
that Themistocles, Pericles, and other great men, never taught their 
sons anything worth learning; and they would surely, if they could, 
have imparted to them their own political wisdom. Anytus is angry 
at the imputation which is supposed to be cast on his favorite states- 
men, and breaks off with a significant threat. 

Socrates returns to the consideration of the question “ Whether 
virtue is teachable,” which was denied on the.ground that there are 
no teachers of it (for the Sophists are bad teachers, and the rest 
of the world do not profess to teach). But there is another point 
which we failed to observe, and in which Gorgias has never in- 
structed Meno, nor Prodicus Socrates. This is the nature of right 
opinion. For virtue may be under the guidance of right opinion as 
well as knowledge ; and right opinion is for practical purposes as 
good as knowledge, but is incapable of being taught, and is also lia- 
ble to “walk off,” because not bound by the tie of the cause. This 
is the sort of instinct which is possessed by statesmen, who are not 
wise or knowing persons, but only inspired or divine. The higher 
virtue, which is identical with knowledge, is an ideal only. If the 
statesman had this knowledge, and could teach what he knew, he 
would be like Tiresias in the world below, — “ He alone would have 
wisdom, while the rest flit as shadows.” 


This Dialogue is an attempt to answer the question, Can virtue be 
taught? No one would either ask or auswer such a question in 
modern times. But in the age of Socrates it was only by an effort 
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that the mind could rise to a general notion of virtue as distinct 
from the particular virtues of courage, liberality, and the like. And 
when a hazy conception of this was attained, it was only by a 
further effort that the question of the teachableness of virtue could 
be resolved. 

The answer which is given by Plato is paradoxical enough, and 
seems rather intended to stimulate than to satisfy inquiry. Virtue 
is knowledge, and therefore virtue can be taught. But virtue is not 
taught, and therefore in this higher and ideal sense there is no virtue 
and no knowledge. The teaching of the Sophists is confessedly 
inadequate, and Meno, who is their pupil, is ignorant of the very 
nature of general terms. He can only produce out of their armory 
the sophism, “ That you can neither inquire into what you know nor 
into what you do not know ;” to which Socrates replies by his the- 
ory of reminiscence. 

To the doctrine that virtue is knowledge, Plato has been con- 
stantly tending in the previous Dialogues. But here the new truth 
is no sooner found than it seems to vanish away. ‘If there is 
knowledge, there must be teachers; and where are the teachers ? ” 
There is no knowledge in the higher sense of systematic, connected, 
reasoned knowledge, such as may one day be attained, and such as 
Plato himself seems to see in some far-off vision of a single science. 
And there are no teachers in the higher sense of the word; that is 
to say, no real teachers who will arouse the spirit of inquiry in their 
pupils, and not merely instruct them in rhetoric or impart to them 
ready-made information for a fee of “one” or of “ fifty drachms.” 
Plato is desirous of deepening the notion of education, and there- 
fore he asserts the seeming paradox that there are no educators. A 
suspicion of this has already been suggested at the end of the 
Euthydemus. 

But there is still a possibility which must not be overlooked. 
Even if there is no knowledge, as has been proved by “the wretched 
state of education,” there may be right opinion. This is a sort of 
guessing or divination which rests on no knowledge of causes, and 

_ is incommunicable to others. This is what our statesmen have, ag 
is proved by the circumstance that they are unable to impart their 
knowledge to others. Those who are possessed of this gift cannot 
be said to be men of science or philosophers, but they are inspired 
and divine. 

There is no trace of irony in this curious passage, which forms 
the concluding portion of the Dialogue. Nor again does Plato mean 
‘o intimate that the supernatural or divine is the true basis of human 
life. To him knowledge, if only attainable in this world, is of all 
things the most divine. But, like other philosophers, he is willing tu 
admit that “probability is the guide of life;” and at the same time 
is desirous to contrast “ the wisdom which governs the world” with 
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true wisdom. There are many instincts, judgments, and anticipa- ° 
tions of the human mind which cannot be reduced to rule, and of 

which the grounds cannot always be given in words. A persou may 

have some skill or latent experience which he is able to use himself 

and is yet unable to teach others, because he has no principles, and 

is not able to collect or arrange his ideas. He has practice, but not 

theory ; art, but not science. This is a true fact of psychology, which 

is recognized by Plato in this passage. 

Also here, as in the Ion and Phaedrus, Plato appears to acknowl- 
edge an unreasoning element in the higher nature of man. The 
philosopher only has knowledge, and yet the statesman and the poet 
are inspired. There may be a sort of irony in regarding in this way 
the gifts of genius. But there is no reason to suppose that he is 
deriding them any more than he is deriding the phenomena of love 
or of enthusiasm in the Symposium, or of oracles in the Apology, or 
of divine intimations when he is speaking of the daemonium of Soc- 
‘rates. He recognizes the lower form of right opinion, as well as the 
higher one of science, in the spirit of one who desires to include in 
his philosophy every aspect of human life; just as he recognizes the 
existence of popular opinion as a fact, and the Sophists as the ex- 
pression of it. 

This Dialogue contains the first intimation of the doctrine of rem- 
iniscence and of the immortality of the soul. It may be observed 
that the fanciful notion of preéxistence is combined with a true 
view of the unity of knowledge, and of the association of ideas. 
The germs of two valuable principles of education may also be gath- 
ered from the “ doctrine of priests and priestesses :” (1) that truc 
knowledge is a knowledge of causes (cp Aristotle’s theory of 
émtoTHn) ; and (2) that the process of learning consists not in 
what is brought to the learner, but in what is drawn out of him. 
The philosophy of ideas is here presented in a less developed form, 
than in the Phaedo and Phaedrus. Nothing is said of the preéx- 
istence of ideas of justice, temperance, and the like. Nor is Soc- 
rates positive of anything but the duty of inquiry (86 B). The 
doctrine of reminiscence too is explained in a manner more in ac- 
cordance with fact and experience out of the affinities of nature 
(are rijs Hicews Ans cvyyevods ovans). Modern philosophy says that 
all things in nature are dependent on one another ; the ancient phi- 
losopher has the same truth latent in his mind when he says that 
out of one thing all the rest may be recovered. 

Some lesser traits of the Dialogue may be noted also, such as the 
acute observation that Meno prefers the familiar definition, which is 
embellished with poetical language, to the better and truer one (p. 
76 D); or (2) the shrewd reflection, which may admit of an applica- 
tion to modern as well as to ancient teachers, that the Sophists hav- 
ing made large fortunes, this must surely he a criterion of their 
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* powers of teaching, for that no man could get a living by shoemak- 
ing who was not a good shoemaker (91 C); or (8) the remark 
conveyed, almost in a word, that the verbal skeptic is saved the 
labor of thought and inquiry (od8év Sef 7G roorrw Lyrijcews, 
80 E). Characteristic also of the temper of the Socratic inquiry 
is, (4) the proposal to discuss the teachableness of virtue under an 
hypothesis, after the manner of the mathematicians (87 A) ; and (5) 

' the repetition of the favorite doctrine which occurs so freqnently 

in the earlier and more Socratic Dialogues, and gives a color to all 

of them — that mankind only desire evil through ignorance (77, 78 

foll.). 

The character of Meno, like that of Critias, has no relation to the 
actual circumstances of his life. Plato is silent about his treachery 
to the ten thousand Greeks, which Xenophon has recorded, as he is 
also silent about the crimes of Critias. He is a Thessalian Alcibi- 
ades, rich and luxurious,—a spoilt child of fortune, — and is 
described as the hereditary friend of the great king. Like Alcibi- 
ades, he is inspired with an ardent desire of knowledge, and is 
equally willing to learn of Socrates and the Sophists. He may be 
regarded as standing in the same relatiou to Gorgias as Hippocrates 
in the Protagoras to the other great Sophist. He is the sophisti- 
cated youth on whom Socrates tries his cross-examining powers, 
with a view of exhibiting him and his teachers in their true light, 
just as in the Charmides, the Lysis, and the Euthydemus, he makes 
ingenuous boyhood the subject of a similar experiment. Socrates 
treats Meno in a half-playful manner, and tries to exhibit him to 
himself and to the reader as ignorant of the very elements of dia- 
lectics, in which the Sophists have failed to instruct their disciple. 

Anytus is the type of the narrow-minded man of the world, who 
is indignant at innovation, and equally detests the popular teacher 
and the true philosopher. He seems, like Aristophanes, to regard 
the new opinions, whether of Socrates or the Sophists, as fatal to 
Athenian greatness. He is of the same class as Callicles in the 
Gorgias, but of a different variety ; the immoral and sophistical doc- 
trines of Callicles are not attributed to him. The moderation with 
which he is described is remarkable, if he be the accuser of Socrates: 
and this seems to be indicated by his parting words. Perhaps Plato 
may have been desirous of showing that the accusation of Socrates 
was not to be attributed to badness or malevolence, but rather to a 
tendency in men’s minds. Or he may have been regardless of the 
historical truth of the characters of his Dialogue, as in the case of 
Meno and Critias. Like Chaerephon (Apol. 21) the real Anytus 
was a democrat, and had joined Thrasybulus in the conflict with 
the thirty. 

The Protagoras arrived at a sort of hypothetical conclusion, that 
if “virtue is knowledge, it can be taught.” In the Euthydemus, 
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Socrates himself offered an examplé of the manner in which in- 
genuous youth should be taught; this was in coutrast to the quib- 
bling follies of the Sophists. In the Meno the subject is carried 
further ; and although no clear result is attained, the foundations of 
the inquiry are laid deeper, and the nature of knowledge is more 
distinctly explained. There is « sort of progression by antagonism 
of two opposite aspects of philosophy. When we have reached the 
ideal of knowledge, we seem to find that it is irreconcilable with 
actual fact. In human life there is the profession of knowledge, 
but right opinion is our actual guide. Knowledge, at the best, is 
only opinion, and is really incapable of being taught. There is also 
another sort of progress from the general notions of Socrates, who 
asked simply, “ What is friendship ? what is temperance? what is 
courage ?” as in the Lysis, Charmides, Laches, to the transcenden- 
talism of Plato, who, in the second stage of his philosophy, sought to 
find the nature of kuowledge in a prior and future state of existence. 

The difficulty in framing general notions which has appeared in 
all the previous Dialogues recurs in the Gorgias and Theaetetus as 
well as in the Republic. In the Gorgias the statesmen are again in- 
troduced, but in stronger opposition to the philosopher. They are 
no longer allowed to have a divine insight, but, though acknowl- 
edged to have been clever men and good speakers, are denounced as 
“blind leaders of the blind.” In the Republic the relation of knowl- 
edge to virtue is described in a manner more consistent with modern 
distinctions. The existence of the virtues without the possession of 
knowledge in the higher or philosophical sense, is admitted to be 
possible. Right opinion is again introduced in the Theaetetus as 
an account of knowledge, but is rejected on the ground that it is 
irrational (as here, because it is not bound by the tie of the cause), 
and also, because the conception of false opinion is given up as 
hopeless. Such are the shifting points of view which Plato pre- 
sents to us in his life-long effort to work out the great intellectual 
puzzle of his age — the nature of knowledge and of good, and their 
relation to one another, and to human life. 
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PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 


Meno. A Stave or Meno. 
Socrates. ANYTUS. 
Meno. AN you tell me, Socrates, whether virtue is ac- 


quired by- teaching or by practice; or if neither 
by teaching nor by practice, then whether it comes to man by 
nature, or in what other way? 

Socrates. O Meno, there was a time when the Thessalians 
were famous among the other Hellenes only for their riches and 
their riding; but now, if I am not mistaken, they are equally 
famous for their wisdom, especially at Larisa, which is the na- 
tive city of your friend Aristippus. And this is Gorgias’ 
doing; for when he came there, the flower of the Alenadae, of 
whom your lover Aristippus is one, and the other chiefs of the 
Thessalians, fell in love with his wisdom. And he has taught 
you the habit of answering questions in a grand and bold style, 
which becomes those who know, and is the style in which he 
himself answers all comers; and any Hellene who likes may 
ask him anything. How different is our lot! my dear Meno. 
Here at Athens there is a dearth of the commodity, and Steph. 
all wisdom seems to have emigrated from us to you. I 71 
am certain that if you were to ask any Athenian whether vir- 
tue was natural or acquired, he wonld langh in your face, and 
say: Stranger, yon have far too good an opinion of me; if I 
were inspired I might answer your question. But now | liter- 
ally do not know what virtue is, and much less whether it is 
acquired by teaching or not. And I myself, Meno, living as I 
do in this region of poverty, am as poor as the rest of the citi- 
zens; and I confess with shame that I know literally nothing 
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about virtue ; and when I do not know the “quid” of anything 
how can I know the “quale?” How, if I knew nothing at all 
of Meno, could I tell if he was fair, or the opposite of fair ; rich 
and noble, or the reverse of rich and noble? Do you think 
that I could ? 

Men. No, indeed. But are you in earnest, Socrates, in say- 
ing that you do not know what virtue is? And am I to carry 
back this report of you to Thessaly ? 

Soc. Not only that, my dear boy, but you may say further 
that I have never known of any one else who did, in my judg- 
ment. 

Men. Then you have never met Gorgias when he was at 
Athens ? A 

Soc. Yes, I have. 

Men. And did you not think that he knew? 

Soc. I have not a good memory, Meno, and therefore I can- 
not now tell what I thought of him at the time. And I dare 
say that he did know, and that you know what he said: please, 
therefore, to remind me of what he said; or, if you would 
rather, tell me your own view, for I dare say that you and he 
think much alike. 

Men. True. 

Soc. Then as he ig not- here, never mind him, and do you 
tell me. By the gods, Meno, be generous, and tell me what 
you say that virtue is; for I shall be truly delighted to find 
that I have been mistaken, and that you and Gorgias do really 
know what I have been saying that I have never found any 
body who knew. 

Men. There will be no difficulty, Socrates, in answering that. 
Take first the virtue of a man: his virtue is to know how to 
administer the state, in the administration of which he will 
benefit his friends and damage his enemies, and will take care 
not to suffer damage himself. A woman’s virtue may also be 
easily described: her virtue is to order her house, and keep 
what is indoors, and obey her hushand. Every age, every con- 
72 dition of life, young or old, male or female, bond or free, 
has a different virtue: there are virtues numberless, and 
no lack of definitions of them; for virtue is relative to the 
actions and ages of each of us in all that we do. And the same 
may be said of vice, Socrates. 

Soc. How fortunate I am, Meno! When I ask you for one 
virtue, you present me with a swarm of them, which are ir 
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your keeping. Suppose that I carry on the figure of the swarm, 
and ask of you, What is the nature of the bee? and you answer 
that there are many kinds of bces, and I reply: But do bees 
differ as bees, because there are many and different kinds of 
them ; or are they not rather to be distinguished by some other 
quality, as, for example, beauty, size, or shape? How would 
you answer that? 

Men. I should answer that bees do not differ from one 
another, as bees. . 

Soc. And suppose that I went on to say: That is what I 
want to know, Meno; tell me what is that quality in which 
they do not differ, but are all alike; you would be able to 
answer that ? 

Men. I should. 

Soc. And so of the virtues, however many and different they 
may be, they have all a common nature which makes them 
virtues ; and on this he who would answer the question, “ What 
is virtue?” would do well to have his eye fixed. Do you un- 
derstand ? 

Men. I am beginning to understand; but I do not as yet 
take hold of the question as I could wish. 

Soc. When you say, Meno, that there is one virtue of a 
man, another of a woman, another of a child, and so on; does 
this apply only to virtue, or would you say the same of health, 
and size, and strength? Or is the nature of health always the 
same, whether in man or woman ? 

Men. I should say that health, regarded as health, is the 
same, whether of man or woman. 

Soc. And is not this true of size and strength? If a 
woman is strong, she will be strong by reason of the same form 
and of the same strength subsisting in her which there is in 
the man. I mean to say that strength, as strength, whether 
of man or woman, is the same. Is there any difference? 73 

Men. T think not. 

Soc. And will not virtue, as virtne, be the same, whether 
iu a child or in a grown-up person, in a woman or in a man? 

Men. I eannot help feeling, Socrates, that this case is not 
like the others. 

Soc. Why? Were you not saying that the virtue of a man 
was to order a state, and the virtue of a woman was to order 
a house? 

Men. I did say that. 
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Soc. And can either house or state or anything be well 
ordered without temperance and without justice ? 

Men. Certainly not. 

Soc. Then they who order a state or a house temperately or 
justly order them with temperance and justice ? 

Men. Certainly. 

Soc. Then both men and women, if they are to be good 
men and women, must have the same virtues of temperance 
and justice ? 

Men. True. 

Soc. And can either a young man or an old one be good, if 
they are intemperate and unjust? 

Men. They cannot. 

Soc. They must be temperate and just ? 

Men. Yes. 

Soc. Then all men are good in the same way, and by par- 
ticipation in the same virtues ? 

Men. That is the inference. 

Soc. And they surely would not have been good in the 
same way, unless their virtue had been the same ? 

Men. They would not. 

Soc. Then now that the sameness of all virtue has been 
proven, try and remember what you and Gorgias say that vir- 
tue is. 

Men. Will you have one definition of them all? 

Soc. That is what I am seeking. 

Men. What can I say but that virtue is the power of gov- 
erning mankind ? 

Soc. And does this definition of virtue include all virtne ? 
Is virtue the same ina child and ina slave, Meno? Ought 
the child to govern his father, or the slave his master; and 
would he who governed be any longer a slave ? 

Men. I think not, Socrates. 

Soc. No, indeed; there would be small reason in that. 
Yet once more, fair friend; according to you, virtue is “the 
power of governing;” but do you not add “justly ” and not 
unjustly ? 

Men. Yes, Socrates ; I agree to that, for justice is virtue. 

Soc. Would you say “virtue,” Meno, or “a virtue? ” 

Men. What do you mean? 

Soc. I mean as I might say about anything ; that a round, 
for example, is “a figure” and not simply “ figure,” and I 
should say this because there are other figures. 
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Men. Quite right; and that is just what I am saying about 
virtue — that there are other virtues as well as justice. 

Soc. What are they? tell me the names of them, as I 
would tell you the names of the other figures if you asked 
me. 

Men. Courage and temperance and wisdom and magnificence 
are virtues ; and there are many others. 

Soc. Yes, Meno; and again we are in the same case: in 
searching after one virtue we have found many, though not in 
the same way as before ; but we have been unable to find the 
common element which runs through them all. 

Men. Why, Socrates, even now I am not able to follow you 
in the attempt to get at one common notion of virtue as of 
other things.. 

Soc. No wonder; but I will try to arrive a little nearer if 
I can, for you know that all things have a common notion. 
Suppose now that some one asked you the question which 
I asked before: Meno, he would say, what is figure? And if 
you answered “roundness,” he would reply to you, in my way 
of speaking, by asking whether you would say that roundness 
is “ figure” or “a figure ;” and you would answer “ a figure.” 

Men. Certainly. 

Soc. And for this reason — that there are other figures ? 

Men. Yes. 

Soc. And if he proceeded to ask, what other figures are 
there ? you would have told him. 

Men. I should. 

Soc. And if he similarly asked what color is, and you an- 
swered whiteness, and the questioner rejoined, Would you say 
that whiteness is color or a color? you would reply, A color, 
because there are other colors as well. 

. Men. T should. 

Soc. And if he had said, Tell me what they are, yon would 
have told him of other colors which are colors just as much as 
whiteness. 

Men. Yes. 

Soc. And suppose that he were to pursue the matter in my 
way, he would say: Ever and anon we are landed in particulars, 
but this is uot what I want; tell me then, since you call them 
by a common name, and say that they are all figures, even when 
opposed to one another, what is that common nature which you 
designate as figure — which comprehends straight as well as 
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round, and is no more one than the other ; would you not say 
that? 

Men. Yes. 

Soc. And in saying that, you do not mean to say that the 
round is round any more than straight, or the straight any more 
siraight than round ? 

Men. Certainly not. 

Soe. You only assert that the round figure is not more a 
figure than the straight, or the straight than the round ? 

Men. That is true. 

Soc. What then is this which is called figure? Try and 
auswer. Suppose that when a person asked you this question 

either about figure or color, you were to reply, Man, I do 

not understand what you want, or know what you are say- 
ing; he would look rather astonished aud say: Do you not un- 
derstand that I am looking for the “simile in multis”? And 
then he might put the question in another form : Meno, he might 
say, what is that “simile in multis” which you call figure, and 
which includes not only round and straight figures, but all ? 
Could you not answer that question, Meno? I wish that you 
would try; the attempt will be good practice with a view to 
the answer about virtue. 

Men. I would rather that you should answer, Socrates. 

Soc. Shall I indulge you? 

Men. By all means. 

Soc. And then you will tell me about virtue ? 

Men. T will. 

Soc. Then I must do my best, for there is a prize to be 
won. 

Men. Certainly. 

Soc. Well, I will try and explain to you what figure is. 
What do you say to this answer ? — Figure is the only thing 
that always follows color. I hope that you are satisfied with 
that, as I am sure I should be content if you would let me have 
a similar definition of virtue. 

Men. But that, Socrates, is a simple answer. 

Soe. Why simple ? 

Men. Because you say that figure is that which always follows 
color; but if a person says that he does not know what color is, 
any more than what figure is — what sort of answer wonld you 
have given him? 

Sve. I should have told him the truth. And if he were a 
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philosopher of the eristic and antagonistic sort, I should say to 
him: You have my answer, and if I am wrong, your business is 
to take up the argument and refute me. But if I were talking 
as you and I now are, as between friends, I shoul reply in a 
milder strain and more in the dialectician’s way ; that is to say, 
I should not only speak the truth, but I shonld make use of 
premises which the person interrogated would be willing to 
admit. And this is the way in which I shall approach you. 
You will acknowledge, will you not, that there is such a thing 
as an end, or termination, or extremity ?—all of which words I 
use in the same sense, although I am aware that Prodicus might 
quarrel with us about this: but still you, I am sure, would speak 
of a thing as ended or terminated — that is all which I am say- 
ing — not anything very difficult. 

Men. Yes, I should; and I believe that I understand 76 
your meaning. 

Soc. And you would speak of a surface and also of a solid, 
as for example in geometry. 

Men. Yes. 

Soc. Well, then, you are now in a condition to understand 
my definition of figure. I define figure to be that in which the 
solid ends; or, more coucisely, as the limit of solid. 

Men. And now, Socrates, what is color ? 

Soc. You are outrageous, Meno, in thus plaguing a poor old 
man to give you an answer, when you won’t take the trouble of 
remembering what is Gorgias’ definition of virtue. 

Men. Wheu you have told me what I ask, I will tell you, 
Socrates. 

Soc. A man who was blindfolded has only to hear you talk- 
ing, and he would know that you are a fair creature and have 
still many lovers. 

Men. Why do you say that ? 

Soe. Why, because you always speak in imperatives : like all 
beanties when they are in their prime, yon are tyrannical; and 
also, as I suspect, you have found out that I have a weakuess for 
the fair, and therefore I must humor you and answer. 

Men. Please do. 

Soe. Would yon like me to answer you after the manner of 
Gorgias, which is familiar to you ? 

Men. J should very much like that. 

Soc. Do not he and Empedocles say that there are certain 
effluences of existence ? 
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Men. Certainly. 

Soc. And passages into which and through which the efflu- 
ences pass? 

Men. Exactly. 

Soc. And some of the effluences fit into the passages, and 
some of them are too small or too large? 

Men. True. 

Soc. And there is such a thing as sight ? 

Men. Yes. 

Soc. And now, as Pindar says, “ Read my meaning :” color is 
an effluence of form, commensurate with sight, and sensible. 

Men. That, Socrates, appears to me to be an admirable 
answer. 

Soc. Why, yes, because it is just such a one as you have 
been in the habit of hearing: aud your wit will have discovered 
that you may explain in the same way the nature of sound and 
smell, and of many other similar phenomena. 

Men. Quite true. 

Soc. The answer, Meno, was in the orthodox solemn vein, 
and therefore was more acceptable to you than the other answer 
about figure. 

Men. Yes. 

Soc. And yet, O son of Alexidemus, I cannot help thinking 
that the other was the better; and I am sure that you would be 
of the same opinion, if yon would only stay and he initiated, and 
were not compelled, as you said yesterday, to go away before 
the mysteries. 

717 Men. But I will gladly stay, Socrates, if you will give 

me many such answers. 

Soc. Well then, for my own sake as well as for yours, I will 
do my very best; but J am afraid that I shall not be able to give 
you very many as good: and now, in your turn, you are to fulfill 
your promise, aud tell me what virtue is in the universal; and 
do not make a singular into a plural, as the facetious say of those 
who break a thing, but deliver virtue to me whole and sound 
and not broken into a number of pieces. I have given you the 
pattern. 

Men. Well then, Socrates, virtue, as I take it, is the love 
and attainment of the honorable ; that is what the poet says, 
and I say too, — 


“ Virtue is the desire and power of attaining the honorable.” 
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Soc. And does be who desires the honorable also desire the 
good ? 

Men. Certainly. 

Soe. Then are there some who desire the evil and others 
who desire the good? Do not all men, my dear sir, desire 
good ? 

Men. No, I do not think that. 

Soc. There are some who desire evil ? 

Men. Yes. : 

Soc. Do you mean that they think the evils which they de- 
sire to be good ; or do they know that they are evil and yet 
desire them ? 

Men. Both, as I think. 

Soc. And do you really imagine, Meno, that a man knows 
evils to be evils and desires them notwithstanding ? 

Men. Certainly I do. 

Soc. And desire is of possession ? 

Men. Yes, of possession. 

Soc. And does he think that the evils will do good to him 
who possesses them, or does he know that they will do him 
harm ? 

Men. There are some who think that the evils will do them 
good, and others who know that they will do them harm. 

Soc. And, in your opinion, do those who think that they will 
do them good know that they are evils? 

Men. No, I certainly do not think that. 

Soe. Can anything be clearer than that those who are igno- 
rant of the evils do not desire them, but they desire what they 
suppose to be good when they are really evils, and they who 
do not’ know them to be evils, and suppose them to be good, 
desire good? 

Men. Yes, in that case. 

Soc. Well, and do those who, as you say, desire evils, and 
think that evils are hurtful to the possessor of them, know that 
they will be hurt by them? 

Men. They must know that. 

Soc. And do they not suppose that they are miserable 7. 
in the degree that they are hurt ? 

Men. That again they must believe. 

Soc. And are not the miserable ill-fated ? 

Men. Yes, indeed. 

Soc. And does any one desire to be miserable and ill-fated ? 
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Men. 1 should say not, Socrates. 

Soc. But if there is no one who desires to be miserable, 
there is no one, Meno, who desires evil; for what is misery 
but the desire and possession of evil ? 

Men. That appears to be the truth, Socrates, and I admit 
that nobody desires evil. 

Soc. And yet, were you not saying just now that virtue is 
the desire and power of attaining good ? 

Men. Yes, I did say that. 

Soc. But granting that, then the desire of good is common 
to all, and one man is no better than another in that ? 

Men. True. 

Soe. And if one man is not better than another in desiring 
good, he must be better in the power of attaining good ? 

Men. Exactly. 

Soc. Then, according to your definition, virtue would appear 
to be the power of attaining good? 

Men. I entirely approve, Socrates, of the manner in which 
you view this matter. 

Soc. Then now let us see whether this is true from another 
point of view; for I dare say that you are right. What you 
say is, that virtue is the power of attaining good ? 

Men. Yes. 

Soe. And you would say that goods are such as health and 
wealth and the possession of gold and silver, and having office 
and honor in the state-— these are what you would call goods? 

Men. Yes all these. 

Soc. Then, according to Meno, who is the hereditary friend 
of the great king, virtue is the power of getting silver and gold ; 
and would you add piously, justly, or do you deem this of no 
consequence? And is any mode of acquisition, even if unjust 
or dishonest, equally to be regarded as virtue ? 

Men. Not virtue, Socrates, but vice. 

Soe. Then justice or temperance or holiness, or some other 
part of virtue, as would appear, must accompany the acquisi- 
tion, and without them the mere acquisition of good will not be 
virtue. 

Men. Why, how can there be virtue without these ? 

Soe. And the non-acquisition of gold and silver in a dishon- 
est manner may be equslly virtue? . 

Men. True. 


Soc. Then the acquisition of such goods is no more virtue 
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than the non-acquisition of them? but whatever is ac- 
companied by justice or honesty is virtue, and whatever is 
devoid of justice is vice? 

Men. There can be no doubt about that, in my judgment. 

Soc. And were we not saying just now that justice, tem- 
perance, and the like, were each of them a part of virtue ? 

Men. Yes. 

Soc. And so, Meno, this is the way in which you mock me. 

Men. Why do you say that, Socrates ? 

Soc. Why, because I asked you to deliver virtue into my 
hands whole and unbroken, and I gave you a pattern according 
to which you were to frame your answer; and you have al- 
ready forgotten this, and tell me that virtue is the power of at- 
taining good justly, or with justice, — thus acknowledging jus- 
tice to be a part of virtue. 

Men. Yes. 

Soc. Then it follows from your own admissions, that virtue - 
is doing what you do with a part of virtue; for justice and the 
like are each of them parts of virtue. 

Men. What of that? 

Soc. What of that! Why, did not I ask you to tell me the 
nature of virtue as a whole? And you are very far from tell- 
ing me this; but declare every action to be virtue which is 
done with a part of virtue ; as though you had already told me 
the whole of virtue, and as if I should know what the whole 
was when frittered away into little pieces. And, therefore, iny 
dear Meno, I fear that I must begin again and repeat the same 
question: What is virtue? for otherwise, I can only say, that 
every action done with a part of virtue is virtue; what else is 
the meaning of saying that every action doue with justice is vir- 
tue? Don't you think that the question requires to be re- 
peated; for can auy one who does not know virtue know a 
part of virtue? 

Men. No: I do not say that he can. 

Soc. Do you remember how, in the example of figure, we re- 
jected any answer given in terms which were as yet unex- 
plained or unadmitted ? 

Men. Yes, Socrates; and we were right in that. 

Soc. Well, my friend, do as we did then: and do not sup- 

- pose that we can explain to any one the nature of virtue as a 
whole through some unexplained portion of virtue, or anything 
at all in that fashion; for that only leads to a repetition of the 
old question, What is virtue? Now, am I not right? 
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Men. I believe that you are. 

Soc. Then begin again, and answer me, What, according to 
you and your friend, is the definition of virtue ? 

Men. O Socrates; I used to be told, before I knew 
you, that you are always puzzling yourself and others; 
aod now you are casting your spells over me, and I am simply 
getting bewitched and enchanted, and am at my wits’ end. 
And if I may venture to make a jest upon you, you seem to 
me both in your appearance and in your power over others to 
be very like the flat torpedo fish, who torpifies those who come 
near him with the touch, as you have now torpified me, I think. 
For my soul and my tongue are really torpid, aad I do not 
know how to answer you; and though I have heen delivered 
of an infinite variety of speeches about virtue before now, and 
to many persons,— and very good ones they were, as I 
thought, — now I cannot even say what virtue is. And I 
think that you are very wise in not voyaging and going away 
from home, for if you did in other places as you do in Athens, 
you would be cast into prison as a magician. 

Soc. You are a rogue, Meno, and had all but caught me. 

Men. What do you mean, Socrates ? 

Soc. I can tell why you made a simile about me. 

Men. Why, do you think ? 

Soc. In order that I might make another simile about you. 
For I know that all pretty young gentlemen like to have pretty 
similes made about them; and well they may: but I shall not 
return the compliment. As to my being a torpedo, if the tor- 
pedo is torpid as well as the cause of torpidity in others, then 
indeed I am a torpedo, but not otherwise ; for I perplex others, 
not because I am clear, but because I am utterly perplexed 
myself. And now I know not what virtue is, and yon seem to 
be in the same case, although you did once know hefore you 
touched me. However, I have no objection to join with you in 
the inquiry. 

Men. And how will you inquire, Socrates, into that which 
you know not? What will you put forth as the subject of 
inquiry? And if you find what you want, how will you ever 
know that this is what you did not know ? 

Soc. I know, Meno, what you mean; but just see what a 
jresome dispute you are introducing. You argue that a man. 
annot inquire either about that which he knows, or about that 

}which he does not know; for he knows, and therefore has no 
‘ 
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need to inquire about that — nor about that which he does not 
know ; for he does not know that about which he is to 81 
inquire./ 

Men. Well, Socrates, and is not the argument sound ? 

Soc. I think not. 

Men. Why not? 

Soe. I will tell you why. I have heard from certain wise 
men and women who spoke of things divine that — 

Men. What did they say? 

Soc. They spoke of a glorious truth, as I conceive. 

Men. What was that? and who were they ? 

Soe. Some of them were priests and priestesses, who had 
studied how they might be able to give a reason of their pro- 
fession: there have been poets also, such as the poet Pindar 
and other inspired men. And what they say is — mark, now, 
and see whether their words are true— they say that the soul 
of man is immortal, and at one time has an end, which is 
termed dying, and at another time is born again, but is never 
destroyed. And the moral is, that a man ought to live always 
in perfect holiness. For in the ninth year Persephone sends 
the souls of those from whom she has received the penalty of 
ancient crime back again into the light of this world, and these 
are they who become noble kings and mighty men and great 
in wisdom, and are called saintly heroes in after aye. The 
soul, then, as being immortal, and having been born ayain many 
times, and having seen all things that there are, whether in 
this world or in the world below, has knowledge of them all; 
and it is no wonder that she should be able to call to remem- 
brance all that she ever knew about virtue, and about every- 
thing ; for as all nature is akin, and the soul has learned all 
things, there is no difficulty in her eliciting, or as men say 
learning, all out of a single recollection, if a man is strenuous 
and does not faint; for all inquiry and all learning is but 
recollection, And therefore we ought not to listen to this 
sophistical argument about the impossibility of inqniry: that is 
a saying which will make us idle, .and is sweet only to the 
sluggard ; but the other saying will make us active and enter- 
prising. In that confiding, I will gladly inquire with you into 
the nature of virtue. 

Men. Yes, Socrates ; but what do you mean by saying that 
we do not learn, and that what we call learning is only a proc- 
ess of recollection? Can you teach me that ? 
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Soc. I told you, Meno, that you were a rogue, and now yot 
ask whether I can teach you, when I am saying that there i 
no teaching, but only recollection; and thus yon imagine 

that you will involve me in a contradiction. 

Men. Indeed, Socrates, I protest that I had no such inten: 
tion. I only asked the question from habit; but if you cai 
prove to me that what yon say is true, I wish that you would. 

Soc. That is no easy matter, but I will try to please you tc 
the utmost of my power. Suppose that you call one of you 
numerous attendants, that I may demonstrate on him. 

Men. Certainly. Come hither, boy. 

Soc. He is Greek, and speaks Greek, does he not? 

Men. Yes; he was born in the house. 

Soc. Attend now to the qnestions which I ask him, and 
observe whether he learns of me or only remembers. 

Men. I will. 

Soc. Tell me, boy, do you know that a figure like this is a 
square ? 

Boy. 1 do. 

Soc. And you know that a square figure has these four lines 
equal ? 

Boy. Certainly. 

Soc. And these lines which I have drawn through the mid- 
dle of the square are also equal ? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. A square may be of any size ? 

Boy. Certainly. 

Soc. And if one side of the figure be of two feet, and the 
other side be of two feet, how much will the whole be? Let 
me explain: if in one direction the space was of two feet, and 
in the other direction of one foot, the whole would be of two 
feet taken once ? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. But since this side is also of two feet, there are twice 
two feet? 

Boy. There are. : 

Soc. Then the square is of twice two feet ? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. And how many are twice two feet? count and tell me. 

Boy. Four, Socrates. 

Soc. And might there not be another square twice as large 
as this, and having like this the lines equal ? 

Boy. Yes. 
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Soc. And of how many feet will that be ? 

Boy. Of eight feet. 

Soe. And now try and iell me the length of the line which 
forms the side of that double square: this is two feet — what 
will that be? 

Boy. Clearly, Socrates, that will be double. 

Soc. Do you observe, Meno, that I am not teaching the boy 
anything, but only asking him questions; and now he fancies 
that he knows how long a line is necessary in order to produce a 
figure of eight square feet ; does he not? 

Men. Yes. 

Soe. And does he really know ? 

Men. Certainly not. 

Soc. He only guesses that [because the square is double], the 
line is double. 

Men. True. 

Soc. Observe him while he recalls the steps in regular order. 
(To the Boy.) Tell me, boy, do you assert that a double 83 
space comes froma double line? Remember that I am not 
speaking of an oblong, but of a square, and of a square twice the 
size of this one — that is to say of eight feet; and I want to 
know whether you still say that a double square comes from a 
double line ? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. But does not this line become doubled if we add another 
such line here? 

Boy. Certainly. 

Soe. And four such lines will make a space containing eight 
feet ? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soe. Let us describe such a figure: is not that what you would 
say is the figure of eight feet ? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. And are there not these four divisions in the figure, 
each of which is equal to the figure of 
four feet ? 

Boy. True. 

Soc. And is not that four times four ? 

Boy. Certainly. 

Soe. And four times is not double ? 

Boy. No, indeed. 

Soc. But how much ? | 
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Boy. Four times as much. 

Soc. Therefore the double line, boy, has formed a space, not 
twice, but four times as much. 

Boy. True. 

Soe. And four times four are sixteen — are they not ? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. What line would give you a space of eight feet, as this 
gives one of sixteen feet; do yon see? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. And the space of four feet is made from this half line ? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soe. Good; and is not a space of eight feet twice the size of 
this, and half the size of the other ? 

Boy. Certainly. 

Soc. Such a space, then, will be made out of a line greater 
than this one, and less than that one. 

Boy. Yes; that is what I think. 

Soe. Very good; I like to hear you say what you think. And 
now tell me, is not this a line of two feet and that of four? 

Boy. Yes. é 

Soc. Then the line which forms the side of eight feet ought 
to be more than this line of two feet, and less than the other of 
four feet? 

Boy. Tt ought. 

Soc. Try and see if you can tell me how much it will he. 

Boy. Three feet. 

Soc. Then if we add a’ half to this line of two, that will be 
the line of three. Here are two and there is one; and on the 
other side, here are two also and there is one: and that makes 
the figure of which you speak ? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soe. But if there are three feet this way and three feet that 
way, the whole space will be three times three feet ? 

Boy. That is evident. 

Soc. And how much are three times three feet ? 

Boy. Nine. 

Soc. And how much is the double of four ? 

Boy. Eight. 

Soe. Then the figure of eight is not made out of a line of 
three ? 

Boy. No. 
Soc. But from what line ? — tell me exactly ; and if you 


84 would rather not reckon, try and show me the line. 
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Boy. Indeed, Socrates, I do not know. 

Soe. Do you see, Meno, what advances he has made in his 
power of recollection? He did not know at first, and he does 
not know now, what is the side of a figure of eight feet: but 
then he thought that he knew, and answered confidently as if 
he kuew, and had no difficulty ; but now he has a difficulty, and 
neither knows uor fancies that he knows. 

Men. True. 

Soc. Is he not better off in knowing his ignorance? 

Men. I think that he is. 

Soc. If we have made him doubt, and given him the “ tor- 
pedo’s shock,” have we done him any harm ? 

Men. IT think not. 

Soc. We have certainly done something that may assist him 
in finding out the truth of the matter; and now he will wish to 
remedy his ignorance, but then he would have heen ready to 
tell all the world that the double space should have a double 
side. 

Men. True. 

Soc. But do you suppose that he would ever have inquired 
or learned what he fancied that he knew and did not know, 
until he had fallen into perplexity under the idea that he did 
not Know, and had desired to know ? 

Men. 1 think not, Socrates. 

Soc. Then he was the hetter for the torpedo’s touch ? 

Men. I think that he was. 

Soc. Mark now the farther development, I shall only ask 
him, and not teach him, and he shall share the inquiry with 
me: and do you watch and see if you find me telling or ex- 
plaining anything to him, iustead of eliciting his opinion. Tell 
me, boy, is not this a square of four feet which I have drawn ? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soe. And now I add another square equal to the former-one, 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. And a third, which is equal to either of them ? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. Suppose that we fill up the vacaut corner. 

Boy. Very good. 

Soc. Here, then, there are four equal spaces ? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. And how many times is this space larger than this ? 

Boy. Four times. 
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Soc. But it ought to have been twice only, as you will re- 
member. 

Boy. True. 

Soe. And does not this line, reaching from corner to corner, 
bisect each of these spaces ? 

85 Boy. Yes. 
Soe. And are there not here four equal lines which con- 
tain this space ? 

Boy. There are. 

Soc. Look and see how much this space is. 

Boy. I do not understand. . 

Soc. Has not each interior line cut off half of the four 
spaces ? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soe. And how many such spaces are there in this division ? 

Boy. Four. 

Soc. And how many in this ? 

Boy. Two. 

Soc. And four is how many times two. 

Boy. Twice. 

Soc. And this space is how many feet ? 

Boy. Of eight feet. 

Soc. And from what line do you get this figure? 

Boy. From this. 

Soc. That is, from the line which extends from corner to 
corner ? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. And that is the line which the learned call the diag- 
onal. And if this is the proper name, then you, Meno’s slave, 
are prepared to affirm that the double space is the square of the 
diagonal ? 

Boy. Certainly, Socrates. 

Soc. What do you say of him, Meno? Were not all these 
answers given out of his own head? 

Men. Yes, they were all his own. 

Soc. Aud yet, as we were just now saying, he did not 
know ? 


Men. True. 
Soc. Aud yet he had those notions in him? 
Men. Yes. 


Soc. Then he who does not know still has true notions of 
that which he does not know ? 
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Men. He has. * 


Soc. And at present these notions are just wakening up in 
him, as in a dream; but if he were frequently asked the same 
questions, in different forms, he would know as well as auy one 
at last ? 

Men. I dare say. 

Soc. Without any one teaching him he will recover his 
knowledge for himself, if he is only asked questions ? 

Men. Yes. 

Soc. And this spontaneous recovery in him is recollection ? 

Men. True. 

Soe. And this knowledge which he now has must he not 
either have acquired or always possessed ? 

Men. Yes. 

Soc. But if he always possessed this knowledge he would 
always have known; or if he has acquired the knowledge he 
could not have acquired it in this life, unless he has been taught 
geometry; for he may be made to do the same with all geome- 
try and every other branch of knowledge. Now, has any oue 
ever taught him? You must know that, if, as you say, he was 
born and bred in your house. 

Men. And I am certain that no one ever did teach him. 

Soc. And yet has he not the knowledge? 

Men. That, Socrates, is most certain. 

Soc. But if he did not acquire this knowledge in this 
life, then clearly he must have had and learned it at some other 
time ? 

Men. That is evident. 

Soc. And that must have been the time when he was not a 
man ? 

Men. Yes. 

Soc. And if there have been always true thoughts in him, 
both at the time when he was and was not a man, which only 
need to be awakened into knowledge by putting questions to . 
him, his soul must have always possessed this knowledge, for he 
always either was or was not a man ? 

Men. That is clear. 

Soc. And if the truth of all things always existed in the 
soul, then the soul is immortal. Wherefore be of good cheer, 
and try to recollect what you do not know, or rather do not 
remember. 

Men. I feel, somehow, that I like what you are saying. 
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Soc. And I, Meno, like what I am saying. Some things I 
have said of which I am not altogether confident. But that we 
shall be better and braver and less helpless if we think that we 
ought to inquire, than we should have been if we indulged in 
the idle fancy that there was no knowing and no use in search- 
ing after what we know not; that is a theme upon which I 
am ready to fight, in word and deed, to the utmost of my 
power. 

Men. That again, Socrates, appears to me to be well said. 

Soc. Then, as we are agreed that a man should inquire 
about that which he does not know, shall you and I make an 
effort to inquire together into the nature of virtue? 

Men. By all means, Socrates. And yet I would rather re- 
turn to my original question, Whether virtue comes by instruc- 
tion, or by nature, or is gained in some other way? 

Soc. Had I the command of you as well as of myself, Meno, 
I would not have inquired whether virtue is given by instruc- 

‘tion or not, until we had first ascertained “what virtue is.” 
But as you never think of controlling yourself, but only of con- 
trolling him who is your slave, and this is your notion of free- 
dom, I must yield to you, for I cannot help. And therefore I 
have now to inquire into the qualities of that of which I do not 
at present know the nature. At any rate, will you condescend 
a little, and allow the question, “ Whether virtue is given by in- 
struction, or in any other way,” to be argued upon hypothesis ? 

As the geometrician, when he is asked whether a certain 

triangle is capable of being described in a certain circle, 
will reply: “I cannot tell you as yet; but I will offer a hy- 
pothesis which may assist us in forming a conclusion: If the 
space be such that when yon have drawn along the line given 
by it another figure, the original figure is reduced by a space 
equal to that which is added,! then one consequence follows, 
and if this is impossible then some other; and therefore I wish 
to assume a hypothesis before I tell you whether this triangle 
is capable of being included in the circle:” that is a geomet- 
rical hypothesis. And we too, as we know not the nature and 
qualities of virtue, must ask, whether virtue is or is not tanght, 
under a hypothesis: as thus, if virtue is of such a class of men- 
tal goods, will it be taught or not? Let the first hypothesis 
be that virtue is or is not knowledge, — in that case will it be 
taught or not? or, as we were just now saying, “remembered ?” 

1 Or, in simpler phrase, “If so much be taken from the triangle.” 
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For there is no use in disputing about the name. But is virtue 
taught or not? or rather, does not every one see that knowl- 
edge alone is taught ? 

Men. I agree. 

Soc. Then if virtue is knowledge, virtue will be taught ? 

Men. Certainly. 

Soc. Then now we have made a quick end of this question : 
if virtue is of such a nature, it will be taught; and if not, not? 

Men. Certainly. 

Soc. And the next question is, whether virtue is knowledge 
or of another species ? 

Men. Yes, that appears to be the question which comes 
next in order. 

Soc. Do we not say that virtue is a good? This is a 
hypothesis which is not set aside. 

Men. Certainly. 

Soc. Now, if there be any sort of good which is parted from 
knowledge, virtue may be that good; but if knowledge em- 
braces all good, then we shall be right in thinking that knowl- 
edge is some sort-of good ? 

Men. True. 

Soc. And virtue makes us good ? 

Men. Yes. 

Soc. And if we are good, then we are profitable; for all 
good things are profitable ? 

Men. Yes. 

Soc. Then virtue is profitable? 

Men. That is the only inference. 

Soc. Then now let us see what are the things that severally 
profit us. Health and strength, and beauty and wealth, — these, 
as we say, are the sort of things which profit us? 

Men. True. 

Soc. And yet these things may also sometimes do us 
harm: would you not admit that ? 

Men. Yes. 

Soc. And what is the guiding principle which makes them 
profitable or the reverse? Are they not profitable when they 
are rightly used, and hurtful when they are not rightly used ? 

Men. Certainly. 

Soc. Next, let us consider the goods of the soul: these are 
temperance, justice, courage, quickness of apprehension, memory, 


magnificence, and the like ? 
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Men. Surely. 

Soc. And such of these as are not knowledge, but of another 
sort, are sometimes profitable and sometimes hurtful; as, for 
example, courage, which has no prudence, but is only a sort of 
confidence? When a man has no sense he is harmed by cour- 
age, but when he has sense he is profited? 

Men. True. 

Soc. And the same may be said of temperance and quick- 
ness of apprehension ; whatever things are learned or done with 
sense are profitable, but when done without sense they are 
hurtful ? 

Men. Very true. 

Soc. And in general, all that the soul attempts or eudures, 
when under the guidance of wisdom, ends in happiness; but 
when she is under the guidance of folly, in the opposite ? 

Men. That appears to be true. 

Soc. If then virtue is a good of the soul, and is to be profit- 
able, it must be wisdom or prudence, since some of the goods 
of the soul are either profitable or hurtful by the addition of 
wisdom or of folly; and therefore if virtue is profitable, virtue 
must be a sort of wisdom or prudence ? 

Men. That is my view. 

Soc. And the other goods, such as wealth and the like, of 
which we were just now saying that they are sometimes good 
and sometimes evil, are they not also made profitable or hurt- 
ful, accordingly as the soul guides and uses them rightly or 
wrongly — as in the soul generally, wisdom is the useful and 
folly the hurtful guide ? 

Men. True. 

Soc. Aud the wise soul guides them rightly, and the foolish 
soul wrongly ? 

Men. Yes. 

89 Soc. And is not this universally true of human nature ? 
All other things hang upon the soul, and the things of the 

soul hang upon wisdom, if they are to be good; and according 

to this view of the question that which profits is wisdom — and 

virtue, as we say, is profitable ? 

Men. Certainly. 

Soc. And thus we arrive at the conclusion that virtue is 
either wholly or partly wisdom ? 

Men. | think that what you are saying, Socrates, is very 
true. 
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Soe. But if this is true, then the good are not by nature 
good ? 

Men. I think not. 

Soe. If they had been, there would assuredly have been dis- 
cerners of characters among us who would have known our fu- 
ture great men; and we should have taken them on their show- 
ing, and when we had got them, we should have kept them in 
the citadel out of the way of harm, and set a stamp upon them 
more than upon gold, in order that no one might tamper with 
them ; and then when they grew up they would have been use- 
ful to the state? 

Men. Yes, Socrates, that would have been the way. 

Soe. But if the good are not by nature good, are they made 
good by instruction ? 

Men. There is no other alternative, Socrates. On the sup- 
position that virtue is knowledge, there can be no doubt that 
virtue is taught. 

Soc. Yes, indeed; but what if the supposition is erroneous ? 

Men. 1 certainly thought just now that we were right. 

Soc. Yes, Meno; but a principle which has any soundness 
should stand firm not only now and then, but always and for- 
ever. 

Men. Well; and why are you so slow of heart to believe 
that knowledge is virtue ? 

Soc. I will try and tell you why, Meno. I do not retract 
the assertion that if virtue is knowledge it may be taught; but 
I fear that I have some reason in doubting whether virtue is 
knowledge: for consider now and say whether virtue, or any- 
thing that is taught, must not have teachers and disciples ? 

Men. Surely. 

Soc. And again, may not that art of which there are neither 
teachers nor disciples be assumed to be incapable of being 
taught ? 

Men. True; but do you think that there are no teachers of 
virtue ? 

Soc. I have certainly often inquired whether there were any, 
and taken great pains to find them, and have uever succeeded ; 
and many have assisted me in the search, and they were the 
persons whom I thought the most likely to know. Here is 
Anytus, who is sitting by us at the very moment when he is 
wanted ; he is the person whom we should ask. In the 90 
first place, he is the son of a wealthy and wise father, An- ° 
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themion, who acquired his wealth, not by accident or gift, like 
Ismeuias the Theban (who has recently made himself as rich as 
a Polycrates), but by his own skill and industry, and he is a 
well-conditioned, modest man, not insolent, or overbearing, or 
annoying; moreover, he has given his son a good edncation, as 
the Athenian people certainly appear to think, for they choose 
him to fill the highest offices. And these are the sort of men 
from whom yon are likely to learn whether there are any teach- 
ers of virtue, and who they are. Please, Anytus, to help ine 
and your friend Meno in answering our question, Who are the 
teachers? Consider the matter thus: If we wanted Meno to 
be a good physician, to whom shonld we send him? Should 
we not send him to the physicians ? 

Any. Certainly. 

Soc. Or if we wanted him to be a good cobbler, should we 
not send him to the cobblers ? 

Any. Yes. 

Soc. And so forth? 

Any. Yes. 

Soc. Let me trouble you with one more question. When 
we say that we shonld be right in sending him to the physicians 
if we wanted him to be a physician, do we mean that we shonld 
be right in sending him to those who profess the art, rather 
than to those who don’t, and to those who demand payment for 
teaching the art, and profess to teach it to any one who will 
come and learn? If we were right in sending him, would that 
he the reason ? 

Any. Yes. 

Soc. And might not the same be said of flute-playing, and of 
the other arts? No man who wanted to make a man a flute- 
player would refuse to send him to those who profess to teach 
the art for money, and trouble other persons to give him in- 
struction who do not profess to teach, and never had a disciple 
in that branch of knowledge which we want him to acquire, -~ 
that would be the height of folly. 

Any. Yes, by Zeus, and of ignorance too. 

91 Soc. Very good. And now you are in a position to 
advise with me about my friend Meno. He has been 

saying to me, Anytus, that he desires to attain that wisdom and 

virtue, by which men order the state or the house, and honor 

their parents, and know when to receive and when to send 

away citizens and strangers, as a good man should. Now, to 
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whom ought we to send him in order that he may learn this 
virtue? Does not the previous argument imply clearly that he 
ought to go to those who profes and avouch that they are the 
common teachers of Hellas, and are ready to impart instruction 
to any one who likes, at a fixed price? 

Any. Whom do you mean, Socrates ? 

Soe. You surely know, do you not, Anytus, that these are 
the people whom mankind describe as Sophists ? 

Any. By Heracles, Socrates, forbear! I only hope that no 
friend or kinsman or acquaintance of mine, whether citizen or 
stranger, will ever be so mad as to allow himself to be cor- 
rupted by them; for they are a manifest pest and corrupting 
influence of those who have to do with them. 

Soc. What do you mean, Anytus? Of all the people who 
profess that they know how to do men good, are these the only 
ones who not only do them no good, but positively corrupt 
those who are intrusted to them? That is very singular. 
And moreover, in return they publicly demand money. Indeed, 
I cannot believe this; for I know of a single man, Protagoras, 
who made more out of his craft than the illustrious Pheidias, or 
any ten other statuaries. How could that be? A mender of 
old shoes, or patcher up of clothes, who made the shoes or 
clothes worse than he received them, could not have remained 
thirty days undetected, and would very soon have starved; 
whereas, during more than forty years, Protagoras was corrupt- 
ing his disciples, and sending them from him worse than he re- 
ceived them, and yet all Hellas failed in detecting him. For, 
if I am not mistaken, he was about seventy years old at .his 
death, forty of which were spent in the practice of his profes- 
sion ; and during all that time he had a good reputation, which 
to this day he retains: and not only Protagoras, but many 
others have a good reputation; some who lived before him, and 
others who are still living. Now, when you say that they 
deceived and corrupted the youth, are they to he supposed 
to have corrupted them intentionally or unintentionally? Can 
those who were deemed by many to he the wisest men of 
Hellas have been out of their minds ? 

Any. Out of their minds! No, Socrates; the young men 
who gave their money to them were out of their minds, and 
their relations and guardians who intrusted them to their care 
were still more out of their minds, and most of all the cities 
who allowed them to come in and did not drive them out, citi 
zen or stranger alike. 
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Soc. Has any of the Sophists wronged you, Anytns? What 
makes you so angry with them? 

Any. No, indeed, neither I nor any of my belongings has 
ever had, nor would I suffer them to have, anything to do with 
them. 

Soc. ‘Then you are entirely unacquainted with them ? 

Any. And I have no wish to be acquainted. 

Soe. Then, my dear friend, how can you know whether a 
thing is good or bad of which you are wholly ignorant? 

Any. Quite well; I am quite sure that I know what man- 
ner of men these are, whether I know them or not. 

Soc. You must be a diviner, Anytus, for I really cannot 
make out, judging from your own words, how, if you are not 
acquainted with them, you know about them. But I am not 
inquiring of you who are the teachers who will corrupt Meno 
(let them he, if you please, the Sophists); I only ask you to 
tell him who there is in this great city who will teach him how 
to become eminent in the virtues which I was just now describ- 
ing. He is the friend of your family, and you will oblige him. 

Any. Why don’t you tell him? 

Soe. I have told him whom I supposed to be the teachers of 
these things; but I learn from you that I am utterly at fault, 
and IJ dare say that you are right. And now I wish that you, 
on your part, would tell me to whom among the Athenians he 
should go. Whom would you name? 

Any. Why single out individuals? Any Athenian gentle- 
man, taken at random, if he will mind him, will do him far 
more good than the Sophists. 

Soc. And did those gentlemen grow of themselves; and 
without having been taught by any one, were they nevertheless 
9 able to teach others that which they never learned them- 

selves ? 

Any. I imagine that they learned of the previous generation 
of gentlemen. Have there not been many good men iu this 
city ? 

Soc. Yes, certainly, Anytus: and many good statesmen also 
there always have been, and there are still, in the city of Athens. 
But the question is whether they were also good teachers of 
their own virtue; uot whether there are, or have been, good 
men, but whether virtue can be taught, is the question which 
we have been discussing. Now, do we mean to say that the 
good men of our own aud of other times knew how to impart 
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to others that virtue which they: had themselves ; or is this vir- 
tue incapable of being communicated or imparted by one man 
to another? That is the question which I and Meno have been 
arguing. Look at the matter in your own way. Would you 
not admit that Themistocles was a good man? 

Any. Certainly ; no man better. 

Soc. And must not he then have been a good teacher, if any 
man ever was a good teacher, of his own virtue? 

Any. Yes, certainly, — if he wanted to be that. 

Soc. But would he not have wanted? He wonld, at any 
rate, have desired to make his own son a good man and a gen- 
tleman ;- he could not have been jealous of him, or have inten- 
tionally abstained from imparting to him his own virtue. Did 
you never hear that he made Cleophantus, who was his son, a 
famous horseman ? — he would stand upright on horseback and 
hurl a javelin ; and many other marvelous things he could do 
which his father had him taught; and in anything which the 
skill of a master could teach him he was well trained. Have 
you not heard from our elders of this ? 

Any. I have. 

Soc. Then no one could say that his son showed any want of 
capacity ? , 

Any. Possibly not. 

Soc. But did any one, old or young, ever say in your hearing 
that Cleophantus, the son of Themistocles, was a wise or good 
man, as his father was? 

Any. I have certainly never heard that. 

Soe. And if virtue could have been taught, would he have 
sought to train him in these sort of accomplishments, and al- 
lowed him who, as you must remember, was his own son, to be 
no better than his neighbors in those qualities in which he him- 
self excelled ? 

Any. Indeed, indeed I think not. 

Soc. Here then is a teacher of virtue whom you admit to be 
among the best men of the past Let us take another, — 
Aristides the son of Lysimachus: would you not acknowl- 
edge that he was a good man? 

Any. To be sure, I should. 

Soc. And did not he train his son Lysimachus better than 
any other Athenian in all that could be done for him by the 
help of masters? But what has been the result? Is he a bit 
better than any other mortal? He is au acquaintance of yours, 
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and you see what he is like. There is Pericles, again, magnifi- 
cent in his wisdom; and he, as you kuow, had two sons, Paralus 
and Xanthippus. 

Any. I know. 

Soe. And you kuow, also, that he taught them to be nnri- 
valed horsemen, and had them trained in music and gymnastics 
and all sorts of arts—in these respects they were on a level 
with the best — and had he no wish to make good men of them ? 
Nay, he must have wished that. But I suspect that virtue 
could not be taught. And that you may not suppose that the 
incompetent teachers are the meauer sort of Athenians and few 
in number, remember again that Thucydides had two sons, 
Melesias and Stephanus, whom he trained chiefly in wrestling ; 
and they too had an excellent education, and were the best 
wrestlers in Athens: one of them he committed to the care of 
Xunthias, and the other of Eudorus, who had the reputation of 
being the most celebrated wrestlers of that day. Do you re- 
member them? 

Any. I have heard of them. 

Soc. Now, can there be a doubt that Thucydides, who had 
his children taught wrestling, at a considerable expense, would 
have taught them to be good men, which would have cost him 
nothing, if virtue could have been taught? Will you reply 
that he was a mean man, and had not many friends among the 
Athenians and allies? Nay, but he was of a great family, and 
a man of influence at Athens and in all Hellas, and, if virtue 
could have been taught, he would have found out some one 
either in or out of Hellas who would have made good men of 
his sons, if he could not himself spare the time from cares of 
state. Again I suspect, friend Anytus, that virtue is not a 
thing which can be taught? 

Any. Socrates, I think that you are too ready to speak evil of 
men ; and, if you will take my advice, I would recommend you 
to he careful. Perhaps there is no city in which it is not easier 
to do men harm than to do them good, and this is certainly the 
g5 case at Athens, as I believe that you know. 

Soc. O Meno, I think that Anytus is in a rage. And 
he may well be in a rage, for he thinks, in the first place; that I 
am defaming these gentlemen; and then, in the.second place, he 
thinks that he is one of them. But when he understands, which 
he does not at present, what is the meaning of defamation, he 
will forgive me. Meanwhile [ will return to you, Meno; for I 
suppose that there are gentlemen in your region too? 
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Men. Certainly there are. : 


Soe. And are they willing to teach the young? and do they 
profess to be teachers ? and do they agree that virtue is taught ? 

Men. No indeed, Socrates, they are anything but agreed: and 
you may hear them saying at one time that virtue can be taught, 
and theu again the reverse. 

Soc. Can we eall them teachers who do not acknowledge the 
possibility of thir own voeation ? 

Men. I thiuk not, Socrates. 

Soe. And what do you think of these Sophists, who are the 
only professors? Do they seem to you to be teaehers of virtue ? 

Men. I often wonder, Soerates, that you never hear Gorgias 
promising to teach virtue: and when he hears others promising 
this he only laughs at them: but he thinks that you ought to 
teach meu to speak. 

Soe. Then do you not think that the Sophists are teachers ? 

Men. I cannot tell you, Socrates; like the rest of the world, I 
am in doubt, and sometimes I think that they are teachers and 
sometimes not. 

Soe. And are you aware that not you only and other political 
men have doubts whether virtue can be taught or not, but that 
Theognis the poet says the very same thing — are you aware 
of that? 

Men. Where does he imply that ? 

Soe. In the elegiac verses, in which he says: — 

“« Rat and drink and sit with tbe mighty, and make yourself agreeable to them; for 
from the good you will learn what is good, but if you mix with the bad you will 
lose the intelligence which you already have.” 

Do you observe that here he seems to imply that virtue can be 
taught ? 

Men. Clearly. 

Soe. But in some other verses he shifts about and says: — 

«If understanding could be created and put into a man, then they (who were able 
to accomplish this) would have obtained great rewards,” 

And again : — 

“ Never did a bad son spring from a good sire because he heard the voice of 96 
instruction; not by teaching will you ever make a had man into a good one.” 

And this, as you may remark, is a contradiction of the other. 

Men. That is palpable. 

Soc. And is there anything else of which the teachers and 
professors are not only asserted not to be teachers of others, but 
to be ignorant themselves of that which they profess to teach and 
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bad at the knowledge of that which they preach; and about 
which the acknowledged “gentlemen” are themselves saying 
sometimes that “this thing can be taught,” and sometimes not. 
Can you say that they are teachers of authority whose ideas are 
in this state of confusion ? 

Men. I should say, certainly not. 

Soc. But if neither the Sophists nor the gentlemen are teach- 
ers, clearly there can be no other teachers ? 

Men. No. 

Soc. And if there are no teachers, neither are there disciples ? 

Men. Agreed. 

Soc. And we have admitted that a thing cannot be taught of 
which there neither teachers nor disciples ? 

Men. We have. 

Soc. And there are no teachers of virtue to be found anywhere ? 

Men. There are not. 

Soc. And if there are no teachers neither are there scholars ? 

Men. J think that is true. 

Soc. Then virtue cannot be taught? 

Men. Not if we are right in our view. But I cannot be- 
lieve, Socrates, that there are no good men in the state. And 
if there are, how did they come into existence ? 

Soc. I am afraid, Meno, that you and I are not good for 
much, and that Gorgias has been as poor an educator of you as 
Prodicus has been of me. Certainly we shall have to look to 
ourselves, and try to find some one who will help to improve 
us. This I say, because I observe that in the previous discus- 
sion none of us remarked that right and good action is possible 
to man under other guidance than that of knowledge; and 
indeed if this be denied, there is no seeing how there can be 
any good men at all. 

Men. How do you mean, Socrates ? 
Soc. I mean this: that good men must necessarily be use- 
ful or profitable. Were we not right in admitting that ? 
Men. Yes. 
Soc. And in supposing that they will be useful only if they 
are true guides of action; in that we were also right ? 

Men. Yes. 

Soc. But we do not seem to have been right in saying that 
knowledge only was the right and good guide of action. 

Men. What do you mean by the word “ right?” 

Soc. I will explain. If a man knew the way to Larisa, or 
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anywhere else, and weut to the plate and led others thither, 
would he not be a right and goad guide ? 

Men. Certainly. 

Soc. And a person who had a right opinion about the way, 
but had never been and did not know, might be a good guide 
also, might he not ? 

Men. Certainly. 

Soc. And while he has true opinion about that which the 
other knows, he will be just as good a guide if he thinks the 
truth, as if he knows the truth? 

Men. Exactly. 

Soc. Then true opinion is as good a guide to correct action 
as wisdom; and that was the point which we omitted in our 
speculation about the nature of virtue, when we said that wis- 
dom only is the guide of right action; whereas there is also 
right opinion. 

Men. True. 

Soc. Then right opinion is not less useful than knowledge ? 

Men. The difference, Socrates, is only that he who has 
knowledge will always be right; but he who has right opinion 
will sometimes be right, and sometimes not right. 

Soc. What do you mean? Can he be wrong who has right 
opinion, as long as he has right opinion ? 

Men. I admit the cogency of that, and therefore, Socrates, 
allowing this, I wouder that knowledge should be preferred to 
right opinion — or why they should ever differ. 

Soc. And shall I explain this wonder to you? 

Men. Do tell me. 

Soc. You would not wonder if you had ever observed the 
images of Daedalus; but perhaps: you have not got them in 
your country ? 

Men. Why do you refer to them ? 

Soc. Because they require to be fastened in order to keep 
them, and if they are not fastened they will run away. 

Men. Well, what of that? 

Soc. I mean to say that it is not much use possessing one 
of them if they are at liberty, for they will walk off like runa- 
way slaves; but when fastened, they are of great value, for 
they are really beautiful works of art. Now this is an illustra- 
tion of the nature of true opinions: while they abide with 9% 
us they are beautiful and fruitful, but they run away ont 
of the human soul, and do not remain long, and therefore they 
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are not of much value until they are fastened by the tie of the 
cause ; and this fastening of them, friend Meno, is recollection, 
as has been already agreed by us. But when they are bound, 
in the first place, they have the nature of knowledge; and, in 
the second place, they are abiding. And this is why knowl- 
edge is more honorable and excellent than true opinion, because 
fastened by a chain. 

Men. Yes indeed, Socrates, that I should conjecture to be 
the truth. 

Soc. I too speak not as one who knows; and yet that knowl- 
edge differs from true opinion is not a matter of conjecture with 
me. There are not many things which I should affirm that I 
knew, but that is.most certainly one of them. 

Men. You are right, Socrates. 

Soc. And am I not right also in saying that true opinion is 
as good a guide in the performance of an actiou as knowledge ? 

Men. That also appears to me to be true. 

Soc. Then right opinion is not a whit inferior to knowledge, 
or less useful in action; nor is the man who has right opinion 
inferior to him who has knowledge ? 

Men. That is true. 

Soc. And surely the good man has been acknowledged by us 
to be useful ? 

Men. Yes. 

Soe. Seeing then that men become good and useful to states, 
not only because they have knowledge, but because they have 
right opinion, and neither knowledge nor right opinion is given 
to man by nature or acquired by him,— (do you think that 
either of them is given by nature ? 

Men. Not I.) 

Soc. Then if they are not given by nature, neither are the 
good by nature good? 

Men. Certainly not. 

Soc. And nature being excluded, the next question was 
whether virtue is acquired by teaching ? 

Men. Yes. 

Soc. If virtue was wisdom, then, as we thought, it was 
taught ? 

Men. Yes. 

Soc. And if it was taught it was wisdom? 

Men. Certainly. 

Soc. And if there were teachers, it might be taught; and if 
there were no teachers, not ? 
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Men. True. = 

Soc. But surely we acknowledged that there were no 
teachers of virtue? 

Men. Yes. 

Soc. Then we acknowledged that it was not taught, and was 
not wisdom ? 

Men. Certainly. 

Soc. And yet we admitted that it was a good ? 

Men. Yes. 

Soc. And the right guide is useful and good ? 

Men. Certainly. 99 

Soc. And the only right guides are knowledge and true 
opinion, — these are the guides of man ; for things which hap- 
pen by chance are not under the guidance of man: but the 
guides of man are true opinion and knowledge. 

Men. 1 think so too. 

Soc. But if virtue is not taught, neither is virtue knowledge. 

Men. Clearly not. 

Soc. Then of two good and useful things, one, which is 
knowledge, has been set aside, and cannot he supposed to be our 
guide in political life ? 

Men. I think not. 

Soc. And therefore not hy any wisdom, and not because they 
were wise, did Themistocles and those others of whom Anytus 
spoke govern states. And this was the reason why they were 
unable to make others like themselves, — because their virtue 
was not grounded on knowledge. 

Men. That is probably true, Socrates. 

Soc. But if not by knowledge, the only alternative which 
remains is that statesmen must have guided states by right 
opinion, which is in politics what divination is in religion ; for 
diviners and also prophets say many things truly, but they know 
not what they say. 

Men. Very true. 

Soc. Aud may we not, Meno, truly call those men divine 
who, having no understanding, yet succeed in many a grand 
deed aud word ? 

Men. Certainly. 

Soe. Then we shall also be right in calling those divine 
whom we were just now speaking of as diviners and prophets, 
as well as all poets. Yes, and statesmen above all may be said 
to be divine and illumined, being inspired and possessed of God, 
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in which condition they say many grand things, not knowing 
what they say. 

Men. Yes. 

Soc. And the women too, Meno, call good men divine; and 
the Spartans, when they praise a good man, say “that he is a 
divine man.” 

Men. And I think, Socrates, that they are right; although 
very likely our friend Anytus may take offense at the name. 

Soc. I do not care; as for Anytus, there will be another op- 
portunity of talking with him. To sum up our inquiry, — the 
result seems to be, if we are at all right in our view, that virtue 
is neither natural nor acquired, but an instinct given by God to 
the virtuous. Nor is the instinct accompanied by reason, un- 
less there may be supposed to be among statesmen any one who 
is also the educator of statesmen. And if there be such a one, 
he may be said to be among the living what Tiresias was among 
the dead, who “alone,” according to Homer, “of those in the 
world below, has understanding ; but the rest flit as shadows.” 

Men. That is excellent, Socrates. 

Soc. Then, Meno, the conclusion is that virtue comes to the 
virtuous by the gift of God. But we shall never know the cer- 
tain truth until, before asking how virtue is given, we inquire 
into the actual nature of virtue. I fear that I must go away, 
but do you, now that you are persuaded yourself, persuade our 
friend Anytus. And don’t let him be so exasperated; for if 
you can persuade him you will have done some service to the 
Athenian people. 
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In the Meno Anytus had parted from Socrates with the threaten- 
ing words: “ That in any city, and particularly in the city of Athens, 
it is easier to do men harm than to do them good” (94 E); and 
Socrates was anticipating another opportunity of talking with him 
(99 E). In the Euthyphro Socrates is already awaiting his trial for 
impiety in the porch of the King Archon. (Cp. Theaet. sub jin.) 
But before the trial proceeds, Plato would like to put the world on 
tneir trial, and convince them of ignorance in that very matter 
touching which Socrates is accused. An incident which may 
perhaps really have occurred in the family of Euthyphro, a learned 
Athenian diviner and soothsayer, furnishes the occasion of the dis- 
cussion. 

This Euthyphro and Socrates are represented as meeting in the 
porch of the Archon. Both have legal business in hand. Socrates 
is defendant in a suit for impiety which Meletus has brought against 
him (it is remarked by the way that he is not a likely man himself 
to have brought a suit against another); and Euthyphro too is plain- 
tiff in an action’ for murder, which he has brought against his own 
father. The latter has originated in the following manner: A poor 
dependant of the family of Euthyphro had slain one of their domes- 
tic slaves in Naxos. The guilty person was bound and thrown into 
a ditch by the command of Euthyphro’s father, who sent to the 
interpreters of religion at Athens to ask what should be done with 
him. Before the messenger came back the criminal had died from 
hunger and exposure. 

This is the origin of the charge of murder which athy pliro 
brings against his father. Socrates is confident that before he could 
have taken upon himself the responsibility of such a prosecution, he 
must have been perfectly informed of the nature of piety and im- 
piety; and as he is going to be tried for impiety, he thinks he can- 
not do better than learn of Euthyphro (who will be admitted by all 
men, including the judges, to be an unimpeachable authority) what- 
piety is, and what is impiety. What then is piety? 

Euthyphro, who, in the abundance of his knowledge, is very will- 
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ing to undertake all the responsibility, replies : That piety is doing as 
T do, prosecuting your father (if he is guilty) on a charge of murder; 
doing as the gods do —as Zeus did to Cronos, and Cronos to 
Uranus. 

Socrates has a dislike to these tales of mythology, and he fancies 
that this dislike of his may be the reason why he is charged with 
impiety. “ Are they really true?” “Yes, they are;” and Euthy- 
phro will gladly tell Socrates some more of them. But Socrates 
would like first of all to have a more satisfactory answer to the ques- 
tion, What is piety?” “Doing as I do, charging a father with 
murder ” may be a single instance of piety, but can hardly be re- 
garded as a general definition. 

Euthyphro replies, that “Piety is what is dear to the gods, 
and impiety is what is not dear to them.” But may there not be 
differences of opinion, as among men, so also among the gods? Es- 
pecially about good and evil, which have no fixed rule, and are pre- 
cisely the sort of differences which give rise to quarrels. And 
therefore what may be dear to one god may not be dear to another, 
and the same action may be both pious and impious; e. g. your chas- 
tisement of your father, Euthypbro, may be dear or pleasing to Zeus, 
but not pleasing to Cronos or Uranus. 

Euthyphro answers that there is no difference of opinion, either 
among gods or men, as to the propriety of punishing a murderer. 
Yes, rejoins Socrates, when they know him to be a murderer; but 
that assumes the point at issue. If all the circumstances of the 
case are considered, are you able to show that your father was guilty 
of murder, or that all the gods are agreed in approving of your pros- 
ecution of him? And must you not allow that what is hated by one 
god may be liked by another? Waiving this last, however, Socra- 
tes proposes to amend the definition, and say that “‘ What all the 
gods love is pious, and what they all hate is impious.” To this 
Euthyphro agrees. 

Socrates proceeds to analyze the new form of the definition. He 
shows that in other cases the act precedes the state; e. g. the act of 
being carried, loved, ete., precedes the state of being carried, loved, 
etc., and therefore that which is dear to the gods is dear to the gods 
because it is first loved of them, not loved of them because it is dear 
to them. But the pious or holy is loved by the gods because it is 
pious or holy, which is equivalent to saying, that it is loved by them 
because it is dear to them. Here then appears to be a contradiction, 
— Euthyphro has been giving an attribute or accident of piety only, 
and not the essence. Euthyphro acknowledges himself that his 
explanations seem to walk away or go round in a circle, like the 
moving figures of Daedalus, the ancestor of Socrates, who has com- 
municated his art to his descendants. 

Socrates, who is desirous of stimulating the indolent intelligence 
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of Euthyphro, raises the question in another manner: “Is all the 
pious just?” “Yes.” “Js all the just pious?” “No.” “Then 
what part of justice is piety?” Euthyphro replies that piety is that 
part of justice which “ attends ” to the gods, as there is another part 
of justice which “attends” to men. But what is the meaning of 
“ attending ” to the gods? The word “attending,” when applied to 
dogs, horses, and men, implies that in some way they are made bet- 
ter. But how do pious or holy acts make the gods any better? 
Euthyphro explains that he means by pious acts, acts of ministra- 
tion. Yes; but the ministrations of the husbandman, the physician, 
and the builder have an end. To what end do we minister to the 
gods, and what do we help them to accomplish? Euthyphro replies, 
that there is not time for all these difficult questions to be resolved ; 
and he would rather say simply that piety is knowing how to please 
the gods in word and deed, by prayers and sacrifices. In other 
words, says Socrates, piety is “a science of asking and giving ”— 
asking what we want and giving what they want; in short, 2 mode 
of doing business between gods and men. But although they are 
the givers of all good, how can we give them any good in return ? 
“Nay, but we give them honor.” Then we give them not what is 
beneficial, but what is pleasing or dear to them; and this is what 
has been already disproved. 

Socrates, although weary of the subterfuges and evasions of Euthy- 
phro, remains unshaken in his conviction that he must know the 
nature of piety, or he would never have prosecuted his old father. 
He is still hoping that he will condescend to instruct him. But 
Euthyphro is in a hurry and cannot stay. And Socrates’ last hope 
of knowing the nature of piety before he is prosecuted for impiety 
has disappeared. 


The Euthyphro is manifestly designed to contrast the real nature 
of piety and impiety with the popular conceptions of them. But 
although the popular conceptions are overthrown, Plato does not 
offer any definition of his own: as in the Laches and Lysis, he ex- 
hibits the subject of the Dialogue in several different lights, but fails ~ 
to answer explicitly his main question. 

Euthyphro is a religionist, and is elsewhere spoken of as the 
author of a philosophy of names, by whose “ prancing steeds” Soc- 
rates in the Cratylus is carried away (p. 396). He has the conceit 
and self-confidence of a Sophist; no doubt that he is right in pros 
ecuting his father has ever entered into his mind. Like a Sophisi 
too, and perhaps like most educated men of his age, he is incapable 
either of framing a general definition or of following the course of 
an argument. But he is not a bad man, and he is friendly to Soc 
rates, whose familiar sign he recognizes with interest. Moreover he 
is the enemy of Meletus, who, as he thinks, is availing himself of the 
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popular dislike to innovations in religion in order to injure Socrates; 
at the same time he is amusingly confident that he has weapons in 
his own armory which would be more than a match for him. He is 
quite sincere in his prosecution of his father, who has accidentally 
beeu guilty of homicide, and is not wholly free from blame. To 
purge away the crime appears to him in the light of a duty, who- 
ever may be the criminal. 

Thus begins the contrast between the religion of the letter, or of 
the narrow and unenlightened conscience, and the higher notion of 
religion which Socrates vainly endeavors to elicit from him. “Piety 
is doing as I do” is the first idea of religion which is suggested to 
his mind, and may be regarded as the definition of popular religion 
in all ages. Greek mythology hardly admitted of the distinction 
between accidental homicide and murder: that the pollution of 
blood was the same in both cases is also the feeling of the Athenian 
diviner. He is ready to defend his conduct by the examples of the 
gods. ‘These are the very tales which Socrates cannot abide; and 
his dislike of which, as he suspects, has branded him with the repu- 
tation of impiety. Here is one answer to the question, “Why Soc- 
rates was put to death,” suggested by the way. Another is con- 
veyed in the words, “The Athenians do not care about any man 
being thought wise until he begins to make other men wise; and 
then for some reason or other they are angry:” which may be said 
to be the rule of popular toleration in most other countries, and not 
at Athens only. 

The next definition, “ Piety is that which is loved of the gods,” is 
shipwrecked on a refined distinction between the state and the act, 
corresponding respectively to the adjective (piAov) and the partici- 
ple (dtActpevov), or rather perhaps to the participle and the verb 
(piArovpevov and ¢giActrat). The words “loved of the gods” express 
an attribute only, and not the essence of picty. Then follows the 
third and last definition, “ Piety is a part of justice.” Thus far Soc- 
rates has proceeded in placing religion on a moral foundation. To 
which the soothsayer adds, ‘“ Attending upon the gods.” When 
further interrogated by Socrates as to the nature of this “atten- 
tion to the gods,” he replies, that piety is an affair of business, a 
science of giving and asking, and the like. Socrates points out the 
latent anthropomorphism of these notions. (Cp. Politicus, 290 C, 
D; Rep. ii. 365 E; Sym. 202 E.) But when we expect him to go 
on and show that the true service of the gods is the service of the 
spirit, and the codperation with them in all things true and good, he 
stops short; this was a lesson which the soothsayer could not have 
been made to understand, and which every one must learn for him- 
self. 

There seem to be altogether three aims or interests in this little 
Dialogue: (1) the dialectical development of the idea of piety; 
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(2) the antithesis of true and false religion, which is carried to a 
rertain extent only; (3) the defense of Socrates. 

The subtle connection of this Dialogne with the Apology and the 
Crito, the holding back of the conclusion, as in the Laches, Lysis, 
ind other Dialogues; the insight into the religious world; the 
iramatic power and play of the two characters; the inimitable 
irony, are reasons for believing that it is a genuine Platonic writing. 
The spirit in which the popular representations of mythology are 
Jenounced recalls Republic II. The virtue of piety has been al- 
ceady mentioned as one of five in the Protagoras, but is not reck- 
mned among the four cardinal virtues of Republic IV. The figure 
Daedalus has occurred in the Meno (97 D); that of Proteus (15 D), 
in the Euthydemus (288 E), and Io (541 E). But neither from 
these nor any other indications of similarity or difference, and still 
less from arguments respecting the suitableness of this little work to 
aid Socrates at the time of his trial, or the reverse, can any evidence 
of the date be obtained. 
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PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 
SocraTes. EurHyPaRo. 


ScenE : — The Porch of the King Archon. 


Huth. HY have you left the Lyceum, Socrates ? steph. 

and what are you doing in the porch of the 2 
King Archon? Surely you cannot be engaged in an action 
before the king, as I am. 

Socrates. Not in an action, Euthyphro ; impeachment is the 
word which the Athenians use. 

Euth. What! I suppose that some one has been prosecuting 
you, for I cannot believe that you are the prosecutor of another. 

Soc. Certainly not. 

uth. Then some one else has been prosecuting you. 

Soc. Yes. 

Euth. And who is he? 

Soc. A young man who is little known, Euthyphro; and I 
hardly know him: his name is Meletus, and he is of the deme 
of Pitthis. Perhaps you may remember his appearance; he 
has a beak, and long straight hair, and a beard which is ill 
grown. 

Huth. No, Ido not remember him, Socrates. And what is 
the charge which he brings against you ? 

Soc. What is the charge? Well, a very serious charge, 
which shows a good deal of character in the young man, and 
for which he is certainly not to be despised. He says he 
knows how the youth are corrupted and who are their corrupt- 
ers. I fancy that he must be a wise man, and seeing that I 
am anything but a wise man, he has found me out, and is going 
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to accuse me of corrupting his young friends. And of this our 
mother the state is to be the judge. Of all our political men 
he is the only one who seems to me to begin in the right way, 
with the cultivation of virtue in youth; he is a good husband- 
man, and takes care of the shoots first, and clears away us who 

are the destroyers of them. That is the first step; he will 

afterwards attend to the elder branches; and if he goes on 
as he has begun, he will be a very great public benefactor. 

Euth. I hope that he may; but I rather fear, Socrates, that 
the reverse will turn out to be the truth. My opinion is that 
in attacking you he is simply aiming a blow at the state in a 
sacred place. But in what way does he say that you corrupt 
the young ? 

Soc. He brings a wonderful accusation against me, which at 
first hearing excites surprise: he says that I am a poet or 
maker of gods, and that I make new gods and deny the exist- 
euce of old ones ; this is the ground of his indictment. 

Euth. I understand, Socrates ; he means to attack you about 
the familiar sign which occasionally, as you say, comes to you. 
He thinks that you are a neologian, and he is going to have 
you up before the court for this. He knows that such a charge 
is readily received, for the world is always jealous of novelties 
in religion. And I know that when I myself speak in the as- 
sembly about divine things, and foretell the future to them, they 
laugh at me as a madman; and yet every word that I say is 
true. But they are jealous of all of us. I suppose that we 
must be brave and not mind them. 

Soc. Their laughter, friend Euthyphro, is not a matter of 
much consequence. For a man may be thought wise; but the 
Athenians, I suspect, do not care much about this, until he 
begins to make other men wise; and then for some reason or 
other, perhaps, as you say, from jealousy, they are angry. 

Euth. I have no desire to try conclusions with them about 
this. 

Soc. I dare say that you don’t make yourself common, and 
are not apt to impart your wisdom. But I have a benevolent 
habit of pouring out myself to everybody, and would even pay 
for a listener, and I am afraid that the Athenians know this ; 
and therefore, as I was saying, if the Athenians would only 
laugh at me as you say that they laugh at you, the time might 
pass gayly enough in the court; but perhaps they may be in 
earnest, and then what the end will be you soothsayers only 
can predict. 
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Euth. I dare say that the affair will énd in nothing, Socrates, 
and that you will win your cause; and I think that I shall win 
mine. : 

Soc. And what is your suit? and are you the pursuer or 
defendant, Euthyphro ? 

Euth. 1m pursuer. 

Soe. Of whom ? 

Euth. You will think me mad when I tell you whom I 
am pursuing. 

Soc. Why, has the fugitive wings ? 

Euth. Nay, he is not very volatile at his time of life. 

Soe. Who is he? 

Euth. My father. 

Soe. Your father! good heavens, you don’t mean that? 

Huth. Yes. 

Soe. And of what is he accused ? 

Euth. Murder, Socrates. 

Soc. By the powers, Euthyphro ! how little does the com- 
mon herd know of the nature of right and truth. A man must 
be an extraordinary man and have made great strides in wis- 
dom, before he could have seen his way to this. 

Euth. Indeed, Socrates, he must have made great strides. 

Soc. I suppose that the man whom your father murdered 
was one of your relatives ; if he had heen a stranger you would 
never have thought of prosecuting him. 

uth. 1 am amused, Socrates, at your making a distinction 
between one who is a relation and one who is not a relation ; 
for surely the pollution is the same in either case, if you know- 
ingly associate with the murderer when you ought to clear 
yourself by proceeding against him. The real question is 
whether the murdered man has been justly slain. If justly, 
then your duty is to let the matter alone; but if unjustly, then 
even if the murderer is under the same roof with you and eats 
at the same table, proceed against him. Now the man who is 
dead was a poor dependant of mine who worked for us as a 
field laborer at Naxos, and one day in a fit of drunken passion 
he got into a quarrel with one of our domestic servants and 
slew him. My father bound him hand and foot and threw him 
into a ditch, and then sent to Athens to ask of a diviner what 
he should do with him. Meantime he had no care or thought 
of him, being under the impression that he was a murderer ; and 
that even if he did die there would be no great harm. An. 
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this was just what happened. or such was the effect of cold 
and hunger and chains npon him, that before the messenger re- 
turned from the diviner, he was dead. And my father and 
family are angry with me for taking the part of the murderer 
and prosecuting my father. They say that he did not kill him, 
and if he did, the dead man was but a murderer, and I ought 
not to take any notice, for that a son is impious who prosecutes 
a father. That shows, Socrates, how little they know of the 
opinions of the gods about piety and impiety. 

Soc. Good heavens, Euthyphro! and have you such a pre- 
cise knowledge of piety and impiety, and of divine things in 
general, that, supposing the circumstances to be as you state, 
you are not afraid that you too may be doing an impious thing 
in bringing an action against your father ? 

uth. The best of Euthyphro, and that which distin- 

guishes him, Socrates, from other men, is his exact knowl- 

edge of all these matters. What should I be good for without 
that ? 

Soc. Rare friend! I think that I cannot do better than be 
your disciple, before the trial with Meletus comes on. Then_I 
shall challenge him, and say that I have always had a great in- 
terest in religious questions, and now, as he charges me with 
rash imaginations and innovations in religion, I have become 
your disciple. Now you, Meletus, as I shall say to him, ac- 
knowledge Euthyphro to be a great theologian, and sound in his 
opinions ; and if you think that of him you ought to think the 
same of me, and not have me into court; you should begin by 
indicting him who is my teacher, and who is the real corrupter, 
not of the young, but of the old; that is to say,‘of myself whom 
he instructs, and of his old father whom he admonishes and 
chastises. And if Meletus refuses to listen to me, but will go 
on, and will not shift the indictment from me to you, I cannot 
do better than say in the court that I challenged him in this 
way. 

Euth. Yes, Socrates; and if he attempts to indict me I am 
mistaken if I don’t find a flaw in him; the court shall have a 
great deal more to say to him than to me. 

Soc. I know that, dear friend; and that is the reason why 
I desire to be your disciple. For I observe that no one, not 
even Meletus, appears to notice you; but his sharp eyes have 
found me out at once, and he has indicted me for impiety. 
And therefore, I adjure you to tell me the nature of piety and 
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impiety, which you said that you knew so well, and of murder, 
and the rest of them. What are they? Is not piety in every 
action always the same? and impiety, again, is not that always 
the opposite of piety, and also the same with itself, having, as 
impiety, one notion which includes whatever is impious ? 

Euth. To be sure, Socrates. 

Soe. And what is piety, and what is ‘tapiagy? 

Euth. Piety is doing as 1 am doing ; that is to say, prosecut- 
ing_any one who is guilty of murder, sacrilege, or of any other 
similar crime — whether he be. your father or_mother or some 
other person, ‘that makes akes_no—difference—-and—noet_prosecuting 
_them is impiety. “And please to consider, Socrates, what a 
notable proof I will give you of the truth of what I am saying, 
which I have already given to others, — of the truth, I mean, 
of the principle that the impious whoever he may be, ought not 
to go unpunished. For do not men regard Zeus as the best 
and most righteous of the gods?— and even they admit 6 
that he bound his father (Cronos) because he wickedly de- 
voured his sons, and that he too had punished his own father 
(Uranus) for a similar reason, in a nameless manner. And yel 
when I proceed against my father, they are angry with me. 
This is their inconsistent way of talking when the gods are con- 
cerned, and when I am concerned. 

Soc. May not this be the reason, Euthyphro, why I am 
charged with impiety — that I cannot away with these stories 
about the gods? and therefore I suppose that people think me 
wrong. But, as you who are well informed about them approve 
of them, I cannot do better than assent to your superior wis- 
dom. For what else can I say, confessing as I do, that I know 
nothing of them. I wish you would tell me whether you really 
believe that they are true ? 

Huth. Yes, Socrates; and things more wonderful still, of 
which the world is in ignorance. 

Soc. And do you really believe that the gods fought with 
oue another, and had dire quarrels, battles, and the like, as the 
poets say, and as you may see represented in the works of 
great artists? The temples are full of them; and notably the 
robe of Athene, which is carried up to the Acropolis at the 
great Panathenaea, is embroidered with them. Are all these 
tales of the gods true, Enthyphro ? 

Euth. Yes, Socrates ; and, as I was saying, I can tell you, if 
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you would like to hear them, many other things about the gods 
which would quite amaze you. 

Soc. I dare say ; and yon shall tell me them at some other 
time when I have leisure. But just at present I would rather 
hear from you a more precise answer, whieh you have not as 
yet given, my friend, to the question, What is “piety?” In 
reply, you ouly say that piety is, Doing as you do, charging 
your father with murder. 

uth. And that is true, Socrates. 

Soc. I dare say, Euthyphro, but there are many other pious 
acts. 

Huth. There are. 


Soe. Remember that I-did not ask yon to give me two or. 
three examples of piety, but to explain the general idea which 
makes all pious things to be pious. Do -you not. recollect that 
‘there was one idea which made the impious impious, and the’ 
pions pious ? OG SSS a oh aie ET 

uth. I remember. 

Soc. Tell me what this is, and_then I shallt_have a standard. 
to whicli T may look, and by which I may measure the nature 
of actions, whether yours or any oné’s else, and say that this 
action is pious, and that impious? ==0SStts=CSs—sSSSS 

Euth. I will tell you, if you like. 

Soc. I should very much like. 


Huth. Piety, then, is that which is de ‘ods, and impi- 


7 joc. Very good, Euthyphro; you have now given me 


just the sort of answer which I wanted. But whether it is 
true or not I eannot as yet.tell, although I make no donbt that 
you will prove the truth of your words. 

Euth. OF course. 

Soc. Come, then, and let us examine what we are saying. 
That thing or person which is dear to the gods is pious, and 
that thing or person which is hateful to the gods is impious. 
Was not that said? 

Euth. Yes, that was said. 

Soc. And that seems to have heen very well said too? 

Huth. Yes, Socrates, I think that ; it was certainly said. 

Soe. And further, Euthyphro, the gods were admitted to 
have enmities and hatreds and differences — that was also said ? 

uth. Yes, that was said. 

Soe. And what sort of difference creates enmity and anget ? 
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Suppose for example that you and°I, my good friend, differ 
about a number; do differences of this sort make us enemies 
and set us at variance with one another? Do we not go at once 
to calculation, and end them by a sum? 

Euth. True. 

Soc. Or suppose that we differ about magnitudes, do we not 
quickly put an end to that difference by measuring ? 

Euth. That is true. : 

Soc. And we end a controversy about heavy and light by re- 
sorting to a weighing-machine ? 

Huth. To be sure. 

Soc. But-what~differences-are-those. which, because they can=- 
not be thus decided, make us. angry and _set.us_at enmity with 
one another? I dare say the answer does not oeeur to you at 
the moment, and therefore I will suggest that this happens when 


the matters of difference ara the juat-and unjust, good and ¢ evil, 
houorable and_dishonorable, Are not—these the—points—about. 
which, when differing, aud_unable satisfactorily. to decide our_ 
aifccancas wa qantiel ehGn Wen do quarrel, as you and I and 


a f 
Euth. Yes, Socrates, that is the nature of the differences 


about which we quarrel. 
Soe. And the quarrels of the gods, noble Euthyphro, when 


they oceur, are of a like nature? 
Huth. They are. 


Soe. They have differences of opinion, as you say, _ about 
good_and_eyil, just and unjust, honorable _und_ dishonorable 
reese gee m, if tl ae had 
been no such differences — would there now. ? 

Huth. Yow are quité right. ~ 

Soe. Does not every man love that which he deems noble 
and just and good, and hate the opposite of them? 

Huth. Very true. 

Soc. But then, as you say, people regard the same things, 
some as just and others as nnjust; and they dispute about this, 
and there arise wars and fightings among them. 8 

Kuth. Yes, that is true. 

Soc. Then the same things, as_appears,_are hated by the_ 
gods and loved by the pods; are both hateful and dear to_them f 

Euth. True. ‘ 

Soe. Then upon this view the same things, Euthyphro, will 
be pious and also impious? 
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Euth. That, I suppose, is true. 

Soe. Then, my friend, J remark with surprise that you have 
not answered what I asked. For I certainly did not ask what 
was that which is at once pious and impious: and that which is 
loved by the gods appears also to be hated by them. And 
therefore, Euthyphro, in thus chastising your father you. may... 
very likely-be-doing g what is agreeable to Zeus but disagreeable _ 
o Cronos or Uranus, ‘and what is. acceptable to Hephaestus but but 
‘unaccepiable_to. Here, and there.may.be other gods who have 
similar_differences of opinion. 

‘Euth. But I believe, Socrates, that all the gods would be 
agreed as to the propriety of punishing a murderer: there 

ould be no difference of opinion about that. 

Soc. Well, but speaking of men, Euthyphro, did you ever 
hear any one arguing that a murderer or any sort of evil-doer 
ought to be let off? 

Huth. Y should rather say that they are always arguing this, 
especially in courts of law; they commit all sorts of crimes, and 
there is nothing that they will not do or say in order to escape 
punishment. 

“See. But do they admit their guilt, Euthyphro, and yet say 
that they ought not to be punished ? 

Euth. No; they do not. 

Soc. Then there are some things which they do not venture 
to say and do: for they do not venture to argue that the guilty 
are to be unpunished, but they deny their guilt, do they not ? 

Huth. Yes. 

Soc. Then they do not argue that the evil-doer should not 
be punished, but they argue about the fact of who the evil-doer 
is, and what he did and when? 

Futh. True. 

“Boe. And the gods are in the same case, if as you imply they 
quarrel about just and unjust, and some of them say that they 
wrong one another, and others of them deny this. For surely 
neither God nor man will ever venture to say that the-doer of - 
evil is HOE tO be punished : y: you don’t mean to tell me.that? 

~ Kuth- That is t¥ae, Socrates, in the main. 

Soc. But they join issue about particulars; and this applies 
not only to men but to the gods; if they dispute at all they dis- 
pute about some act which is called in question, and which some 
affirm to be just, others to be unjust. Is not that true ? 

Euth. Quite true. 
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Soc. Well then, my dear friend Euthyphro, do tell me, 
for my better instruction and information, what proof have 
you that in the opinion of all the gods a servant wha is guilty 
of murder, and is put in chains by the master of the dead man, 
and dies because he is put in chains before his corrector can 
learn from the interpreters what he ought to do with him, dies 
unjustly ; and that on behalf of such a one a son ought to pro- 
ceed against his father and accuse him of murder. How would 

ou show that all the gnds absolutely agree in approving of his_ 
et? Proverto tie That, and I will applaud your wisdom as long 
as yon live. 

Huth. That would not be an easy task, although I could make 
the matter very clear indeed to you. 

Soc. I understand; you mean to say that I am not so quick 
of apprehension as the judges: for to them you will be sure to 
prove that the act is unjust, and hateful to the gods. 

Huth. Yes indeed, Socrates; at least if they will listen to 
me. 

Soc. But they will be sure,to listen if they find that you are 
a good speaker. There was a notion that came into my mind 
while you were speaking ; I said to myself: “ Well, and what if 

-Euthyphro does prove to me that all the gods regarded the — 
death of the serf as unjust, how do I know anything more of 
the nature of piety and impiety? for granting that this action may — 
be hateful to the gods, still these distinctions have no bearing 


on the definition of piety and impiety,for that which is _hatefi 
“The_ gods Tas beeu shown to be oleo pleasing and dear ta them.” 
And therefore, Euthyphro, I don’t ask you to prove this; I will 
suppose, if you like, that all the gods condemn and abominate 
such an action. But I will amend the definition so far as to say 
that what all the gods hate is impious,.and. what.they love pions. 
or holy; and what some of them love and others hate is both or 
‘either: Shall this be our definition of piety and impiety ? ~~~ 
~ Euth. Why not, Socrates ? 

Soe. Why not! certainly, as far as I am concerned, Euthyphro. 
But whether this admission will greatly assist you in the task of 
instructing me as you promised, is 4 matter for you to consider. 

Euth. Yes, I should say that what all the gods love is pious 
and holy, aud the opposite which they qll hate, impious. 

Soc, Ought we to inquire into the truth of this, Euthyphro, or 
simply to accept the mere statement on our own authority and 
that of others ? 
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Euth. We should inquire ; ; and IJ believe that the statement 
will stand the test of inquiry. 

Soc. That, my good friend, we shall know better in a little 
while. The point which I should first wish to understand is 

whether the pious or holy is beloved by the gods because 
it is holy, or holy because it is beloved of the gods. 

Euth. I don’t understand your meaning, Socrates. 

Soc. I will endeavor to explain: we speak of carrying and 
we speak of being carried, of leading and being led, seeing and 
being seen. And here is a difference the nature of which you 
understand. 

Huth, 1 think that I understand. 

Soc. And is not that which is beloved distinct from that which 
loves ? 

Euth. Certainly. 

Soc. Well; and now tell me, is that which is carried in this 
state of carrying because it is carried, or for some other reason ? 

Euth. No; that is the reason. 

Soc. And the same is true of that which is led and of that 
which is seen? 


Huth. True. 
Soc. And _a_thing i ause it is visible, but con- 


poraaly, visible Dommuse 1 is sens nor is a thing in the state of 

being led because it is Ted, or in the state of being carried because 
it is carried, but the converse of this. And now I think, Euthy- 
phro, that my meaning will be intelligible ; and my meaning is, 

< that any state of action or passion implies previous action or 
passion. It does not become becanse it is becoming. but it is 
becoming because it comes; neither does it suffer suffer because 18 
in_a state-of suffering, but it is in a state of suffering because it because it 
suffers. Do you admit that ? 

~~ Buth. Yes. 

Soc. Is not that which is loved in some state either of be- 
coming or suffering ? 

Euth. Yes. 

. Soc. And the same holds as in the previous instances ; the 
state of being loved follows the act-of-being loved, and not’ the 
act the state. s 

Euth. That is certain. 

Soc. And what do you say of piety, Euthyphro: is not piety 
according to your definition, loved by all the gods ? 

Huth, Yes. 
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Sce. Because it is pious or holy, or for some other reason ? 

Euth. No, that is the reason. ; 
loved ? ae, 

Euth. Yes. 

Soc. And that which is in a state to be loved of the gods, 
aud is dear to them, is in a state te be loved of them because 
it is loved of them? 

Huth. Certainly. 

Soc. Then that which is loved of God, Euthyphro, is not 
holy, nor is that which is holy loved of God, as you affirm; but 
they are two different things. 

Euth. How do you mean, Socrates ? : 

Soc. I mean to say that the holy has been acknowledged by 
us to be loved of God because it is holy, not. to he holy because 
it is lovee: 

~ res, 

Soc. But that which is dear to the gods is dear to them be- 
cause it is loved by them, not loved by them because it is dear 
to them. 

Euth. True. 

Soc. But, friend Euthyphro, if that which is holy is the 
same as that which is dear to God, and that which is holy is 
loved as being holy, then that which is dear to God would 
have been loved as being dear to God; but if that which W 
is dear to God is dear to him becanse loved by him, then 
that which is holy would have been holy because loved by him. 
But now you see that the reverse is the case, and that they are 
quite different from one another. For one (GeoduAés) is of a 
kind to be loved because it is loved, and the other (dcvov) is 
loved becanse it is of a kind to be loved. ‘Thus you appear to 


me, Euthyphro, when I ask you what is the essence_of holiness, 
TORE ge gtinibuis oaly, acl “not The ceance — y, and not thé essence — the attribute 
of being loved hy aT Me gals. But you still refse to explain. 
oe ee eee And therefore, if you please, I 
will ask -y @ hide your treasure, but to tell me once 
more what piety or holiness really is, whether dear to the gods 
or not (for that is a matter about which we will not quarrel). 
And what is impiety ? 

Huth. I really do not know, Socrates, how to say what I 


mean. For somehow or other our arguments, on whatever 
ground we rest them, seem to turn round and walk away. 
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Soe. Your words, Euthyphro, are like the handiwork of my 
ancestor Daedalus ; and if I were the sayer or propounder of 
them, you might say that this comes of my being his relation 
and that this is the reason why my arguments walk away aud 
won’t remain fixed where they are placed. But now, as the 
notions are your own, you mast find some other gibe, for they 
certainly, as you yourself allow, show an inclination to be on 
the move. 

Huth. Nay, Socrates, I shall still say that you are the Dae- 
dalus who sets arguments in motion; not I, certainly, make 
them move or go round, for they would never have stirred, as 
far as I am concerned. : 

Soc. Then J must be a greater than Daedalus; for whereas 
he only made his own inventions to move, I move those of 
other people as well. And the beauty of it is, that I would 
rather not. For IJ would give the wisdom of Daedalus, and 
the wealth of Tantalus, to be able to detain them and keep 
them fixed. But enough uf this. As I perceive that you are 
indolent, I will myself endeavor to show you how you might 
instruct me in the nature of piety; and I hope that you will 
not grudge your labor. ‘Tell me, then, — Is not that which is 


pious necessarily just ? 
Euth. Yes. 


Soc. And is, then, all which is just pious? or, is that 
: which is pious all just, hut that which is just only in part 
and not all pious? 

Euth. I don’t understand you, Socrates. 

Soc. And yet I know that you are as much wiser thau I am, 
as you are younger. But, as I was saying, revered friend, the 
abundance of your wisdom makes you indolent. Please to 
exert yourself, for there is no real difficulty in understanding 
me. What I mean I may explain by an illustration of what I 
do not mean. The poet (Stasinus) sings : — 

‘Of Zeus, the author and creator of all these things, 
You will not tell: for where there is fear there is also reverence.” 


And I disagree witb this poet. Shall I tell you in what I dis- 


agree ? 

Euth. By all means. 

Soe. I should not. say_that where there is fear is also_ 
rever ; for I am sure that many persons fear-peverty. and 


disease, and the like evils, but I do not perceive that. they rev 
erence the objects of their fear. 
a 
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Huth. Very true. 
Soe, But where reverence i 


feeling of reverence and shame about the commission of any 


action, fears and is afraid of an ill reputation. 
—~Futh, No doubt. 

Soc. Then we are wrong in -saying-that-wherethere is fear. 
there is also reverence ; and we should say, where there is rev- 


érence there is also fear. But there is not always reverence 
Where there is fear; for fear i ion, and 


reverence is a part of fear, just as the odd is of_number, 
“and inmbar We Mowe extended notion than the odd. I suppose 
hat you tottow-me iow? 
Huth. Quite well. 
Soe. That was the sort of ‘question which I ineant to raise. 
when asking whether the just is the pious, or the pious the just ;_ 
and. wheiber there may.not-be j justice where-there is. not always 


iety ; for justice is the more extended notion of which piety is 
aly 6 pa i. Do you agree in that ? 
. ves; that, I think, is correct, 

Soc. Then, now, if piety is a part of justice, I suppose that 
we inquire what part? If you had pursued the inquiry in the 
previous cases; for instance, if you had asked me what is an 
even number, and what part of number the even is, I should 
have had no difficulty in replying, a number which represents a 
figure having two equal sides, Do you agree? 

Huth. Yes. 

Soc. In like manner, I want you to tell me what part of jus- 
tice is piety or holiness; that I may be able to tell Meletus not 
to do me injustice, or indict me for impiety ; as I am now ade- 
quately instructed by you in the nature of piety or holiness, and 
their opposites. 

Euth, Piety or_ holiness, Socrates, appears to_me to he. that, 
part of justice which attends to the gods, as ‘there i are is the ‘other 
"part of justice » which attends to men. 

Soc. That is good, Enuthyphro ; yet still there is a little 13 
point about which I should like to have further informa- 
tion, What is the meaning of “attention?” For attention can 
can hardly be used in the same sense when applied to the gods 
as when applied to other things. For instance, horses are said 
to require attention, and not every person is able to attend to 
them, but only a person skilled in horsemanship. Is not that 
true ? 


+ 
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Euth. Quite true. 

Soc. I should suppose that the art of horsemanship is the art 
of attending to horses ? 

Euth. Yes. 

Soe. Nor is every one qualified to attend to dogs, but only 
the huntsman. 

Euth. True. 

Soc. And I should also conceive that the art of the huntsman 
is the art of attending to dogs ? 

Euth. Yes. 

Soc. As the art of the oxherd is the art of attending to 
oxen ? 

Euth. Very true. 

Soc. And as holiness or piety is the art of attending to the 
gods ? — that woul Re oat acaniag Euthyphro ? 

Euth. Yes. 

Soc. And is not_attention_ always designed for the good or 
benefit of that to which the attention is given? As in the case 
of bore you may observe that when attended to by the horse- 
man’s art they are benefited and improved, are they not? 

uth. True. 

Soc. As the dogs are benefited by the huntsman’s art, and 
the oxen by the art of the oxherd, and all other things are 
tended or attended for their good and not for their hurt ? 

Euth. Certainly, not for their burt. 

Soc. But for their good ? 

Euth. Of course. 

Soc. And does piety or holiness, which has been defined as 
the art of attending to the gods, benefit or improve them? 
Would you say that when you do a holy act you make any of. 

e gods better? 

Euth. No, no; that is certainly not my meaning. 

Soc. Indeed, Euthyphro, I did not suppose that this was 
your meaning ; far otherwise. And that was the reason why I 
asked you the nature of this attention, because I thought that 
this was not your meaning. 

‘Huth. You do me justice, Socrates; for that is not my mean- 
ing. 


Soc. Good: but I must still ask what is this attention to 
the gods which is called piety? 


Huth. Jt_is such, Socrates, as servants show to their masters, 


Soe. L understand, — a sort of ministration to the gods. ~~ 
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Euth, Exactly. 

Soc. Medicine is also a sort of ministration or service, tend- 
ing to the attainment of some object, — would you say health? 

Euth. Yes. 

Soc. Again, there is an art which ministers to the ship- 
builder with a view to the attainment of some result ? 

Euth. Yes, Socrates, with a view to the building of a ship. 

Soc. As there is an art which ministers to the house-builder 
with a view to the building of a house ? 

Euth. Yes. 

Soc. And now tell me, my good friend, about this art which 
ministers to the gods: what work does that help to accomplish? 
For you must surely know if, as you say, you are of all men 
living the one who is hest instructed in religion. 

Euth. And that is true, Socrates. 

Soc. Tell me then, O tell me,— what is that fair work 
which the gods do by the help of us as their ministers ? 

Euth. Many and fair, Socrates, are the works which they do. 

Soc. Why, my friend, and so are those of a general. 14 
But the chief of them is easily told. Would you not say 
that victory in war is the chief of them? 

Euth. Certainly. 

Soc. Many and fair, too, are the works of the husbandman, 
if I am not mistaken ; but his chief work is the production of 
food from the earth ? 

Euth. Exactly. 

Soc. And of the many and fair things.whiehthe gods do, 


ich is the chief and principal one ? 
Euth. TY have told you already, Socrates, that to learn all 


these things accurately will be very tiresome. Let me simply. 


say that piety is learning how to please. the-gods. in word and. 
deed, by prayers and sacri ifices, ‘That: is piety, which is the sal- 


yation of families and states, just as the impious,.which is un- 
pleasing to thé gods, is their ruin and destruction. 

oc. 1 think that you could have answered in much fewer 
words the chief question which I asked, Euthyphro, if you had 
chosen. But I see plainly that you are not disposed to instruct 
me: else why, when we had reached the point, did you turn aside? 
Had you only answered me, I should have learned of you by 
this time the nature of. piety. Now, as the asker of a question 
is necessarily dependent on the answerer, whither he leads I 
must follow ; and cao only ask again, what is the pions, and 
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what is piety? Do you mean tliat they are a sort of science 
of praying and sacrificing ? 

Futh. Yes, I do. 
ing of ihe. gods ? 

Euth. Yes, Socrates. 

Soc. Upon. this view, then, piety is a science of asking and 

ving ? 
ee “You understand me capitally, “Socrates. 

Soc. Yes, my friend; the reason is that I am a votary of 
your science, and give my mind to it, and therefore nothing 
which you say will be thrown away upon me. Please then to 
tell me, what is the nature of this service to the gods? Do you 
mean that we prefer requests and give gifts to them? 

Euth. Yes, I do. 

Soc. Is uot the right way of asking to ask of them what we 
want ? 

Euth, Certainly. 

Soc. And the right way of giving is to give them in return 
what they want of us. There would be no meauing in an art 
which gives to any one that which he does not want. 

Huth. Very true, Socrates. 


Soc. Then piety, Euthyphro, is an art which gods and men 
have of doing business with one another ? 


at Is an expression which you may use, if you like. 
Soc. But I have no particular liking for anything but the 
truth. I wish, however, that you would tell me what benefit 
accrues to the gods from our gifts. That they are the givers of 
every good to us is clear; but how we can give any good 
thing to them in return is far from being equally clear. If 
they give everything and we give nothing, that must he an 
affair of business in which we have very greatly the advantage 
of them. 
Euth. And do you imagine, Socrates, that any benefit accrues 
to the gods from what they receive of us? 
Soe. But if not, Euthyphro, what sort of gifts do we confer 
upon the gods ? 
Huth. What should we confer upon them, but tributes of 
honor; and,as I was just now saying, what is pleasing to them ? 
Soc. Piety, then, is pleasing to the gods, but not beneficial 
or dear to them ? 
Huth. 1 should say that nothing could be dearer. 
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Soc. Then once more the assertion is repeated that piety is 
dear to the gods? 

Euth. No doubt. : 

Soc. And when you _say this, can you wonder at_your words 
not standing-firm,but walking away ! ill you accuse me of 
being the Daedalus who makes them walk away, not perceiving 
that there is another and far greater artist than Daedalus who 
makes them go round in a circle; and that is yourself: for the 
argument, as you will perceive, comes round to the same point. 
I think that you must remember our saying that_the holy or 
pious was not the same as that which is ;Toved of the gods. De Do 
you remember that? ere ery 

Euth. I do. 

Soe, And do you not eee thst what is loved of the gods is 
holy, and this is the same as what is dear to them ? 
“ah 

Soc. Then either we were wrong ia that admission; or, if we 
were right theo, we are wrong now. 

Euth. IT suppose that is the case. 

Soc. Then we must begin again and ask, What is piety? 
That is an inquiry which I shall never be weary of pursuing as 
far as in me lies; and I entreat you not to scorn me, but to ap- 
ply your mind to the utmost, and tell me the truth. For, if any 
man knows, you are he; and therefore I shall detain you, like 
Proteus, until you tell. For if you had not certainly known the 
nature of piety and impiety, I am confident that you would uever, 
on behalf of a serf, have charged your aged father with murder. 
You would not have run such a risk of doing wrong in the 
sight of the gods, and you would have had too much respect for 
the opinions of men. I am sure, therefore, that you know the 
nature of piety and impiety. Speak out theu, my dear Euthy- 
phro, and do not hide your knowledge. 

Euth. Auother time, Socrates; for I am in a hurry, and must 
go now. 

Soc. Alas! my companion, and will you leave me in despair? 
I was hoping that you would instruct me in the nature of piety 
and impiety, so that I might have cleared myself of Meletus and 
his indictment. Then I might have proved to him that I had 
been converted by Euthyphro, and had done with rash innova- 
tions and speculations, in which I had indulged through ignorance, 
and was about to lead a better life. 


Jt 
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In what relation the Apology of Plato stands to the real defense 
of Socrates, there are no means of determining. It certainly agrees 
in tone and character with the description of Xenophon, who says 
in the Memorabilia (iv. 4, 4) that Socrates might have been ac- 
quitted “if in any moderate degree he would have conciliated the 
favor of the dicasts;” and who informs us in another passage (iv. 
8, 4), on the testimony of Hermogenes, the friend of Socrates, that 
he had no wish to live; and that the divine sign refused to allow 
him to prepare a defense, and also that Socrates himself declared 
this to he unnecessary, on the ground that all his life long he had 
been preparing against that hour. For the speech breathes through- 
out a spirit of defiance, “ut non supplex aut reus sed magister aut 
dominus videretur esse judicum” (Cic. de Orat. i. 54); and the 
loose and desultory style is an imitation of the “accustomed manner ” 
in which Socrates spoke in “the agora and among the tables of the 
money-changers.” The allusion in the Crito (45 B) may, perhaps, 
be adduced as a further evidence of the literal accuracy of some parts 
(37 C, D). But in the main it must be regarded as the ideal of 
Socrates, according to Plato’s conception of him, appearing in the 
greatest and most public scenc of his life, and in the height of his 
triumph, when he is weakest, and yet his mastery over mankind is 
greatest, and the habitual irony of his life acquires a new meaning 
and a sort of tragic pathos in the face of death. The facts of his 
life are summed up, and the features of his character are brought 
out as if hy accident in the course of the defense. The looseness 
of the style, the seeming want of arrangement of the topics, is found 
to result in a perfect work of art, which is the portrait of Socrates. 

Yet some of the topics may have been actually used by Soc- 
rates; and the recollection of his very words may have rung in the 
ears of his disciple. The Apology of Plato may he compared gen 
erally with those speeches of Thucydides in which he has embodied 
his conception of the lofty character and policy of the great Pericles, 
and which at the same time furnish a commentary on the situation of 
affairs from the point of view of the historian. So in the Apology 
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there is an ideal rather than a literal truth; much is said that ought 
to have been said but was not said, and is only Plato’s view of tho 
situation. And we may perhaps even indulge in the fancy that the 
actual defense of Socrates was as much greater than the Platonic de- 
fense as the master was greater than the disciple. But in any case, 
some of the words actually used have probably been preserved. It 
is significant that Plato is said to have been present at the defense 
(38 B), as he is also said to have been absent at the last scene in 
the Phaedo (59 B). Is it fanciful to suppose that he meant to give 
the stamp of authenticity to the one and not to the other ? — especi- 
ally when we remember that these two passages are the only ones in 
which Plato makes mention of himself. Moreover, the Apology ap- 
pears to combine the common characteristics both of the Kenophon- 
tean and Platonic Socrates, while the Phaedo passes into a region of 
thought which is very characteristic of Plato, but not of his master. 

There is not much in the other Dialogues which can be compared 
with the Apology. The same recollection of his master may have 
been present to the mind of Plato when depicting the sufferings of 
the Just in the Republic (ii. 361 foll., vi. 500 A). The Crito may 
also be regarded as a sort of appendage to the Apology, in which 
Socrates, who has defied the judges, is nevertheless represented as 
scrupulously obedient to the laws. The idealization of the sufferer 
is carried still further in the Gorgias (476 foll.), in which the thesis 
is maintained, that “to suffer is better than to do evil;” and the 
art of rhetoric is described as only useful for the purpose of self- 
accusation. The parallelisms which occur in the so-called Apology 
of Xenophon are not worth noticing, because the writing in which 
they are contained is manifestly spurious. The statements of the 
Memorabilia (i. 2, iv. 8) respecting the trial and death of Socrates 
agree generally with Plato; but they have lost the flavor of Socratic 
irony in the narrative of Xenophon. 

The Apology or Platonic defense of Socrates is divided into three 
parts: 1st. The defense properly so called; 2d. The shorter ad- 
dress in mitigation of the penalty; 3d. The last words of pro- 

etic rebuke and exhortation. 


The first part commences with an apology for his colloquial style : 
he of 
no rhetoric but truth ; be wijll_not falsify bis character by making a 
speech. Theu he proceeds to divide his accusers into two classes; 
deatytheto' fe tin Minaelad Suse —s aE Gainey ATT ae Sane 


from their earliest years had heard that he-was-a corrupter of 
youth, and had seen him caricatured in the Clouds of Aristophanes. 


Secondly, there are the professed accusers, who are but the mouth- 
in a formula. The first say, “ Socrates is an evil-doer and a curious 
person, searching into things under the earth and above the heaven; 
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and making the worse appear the better canse, and teaching all this. 
to others.” The second, “ Socrates is an evil-doer and corrupter of 
the youth, who does not receive the gods whom the state receives, 
but introduces other new divinities.” These last appear to have 
heen the words of the actual indictment (cp. Ken. Mem. i. 1), of 
which the previous formula is a parody. 

The answer begins by clearing up a confusion. In the representa- 
tions of the comie poets, and in the opinion of the multitude, he 
had been confounded with the teachers of physical science and witlf 
the Sophists. But this was an error. For both of them he pro 
fesses a respect in the open court, which contrasts with his manner 
of speaking abont them in other places. (Cp. for Anaxagoras, 
Phaedo 98 B, foll., and for the Sophists, passim.) But at the same 
time he shows that he is not one of them. Of natural philosophy hé 
knows nothing; not that he despises such pursnits, but the fact is 
that he is ignorant of them, and never says a word about them. 
Nor does he receive money for teaching ; that is another mistaken 
notion, for he has nothing to teach. But he commends Evenus for 
teaching virtue at such a moderate rate. Something of the “accus- 
tomed irony,” which may perhaps be expected to sleep in the ear of 
the multitude, is lurking here. 

He then goes on to explain the reason why he is in such an gyil 
name. That had arisen out of a peculiar mission which he had 
taken upon himself. The enthusiastic Chaerephon (probably in an 
ticipation of the answer he received) had gone to Delphi and asked 
the oracle if there was any man wiser than Socrates; and the an- 
swer was, that there was no man wiser. What could be the mean- 
ing of this —that he who knew nothing, and knew that he knew 
nothing, should be declared by the oracle to be the wisest of men ? 
Reflecting upon this, he determined to refute the oracle by finding 
“a wiser ;” and first he went to the politicians, and then to the 
poets, and then to the craftsmen, but always with the same result — 
he found that they knew nothing, or hardly anything more than him- 
self; and that the little advantage which in some cases they pos- 
sessed was more than counterbalanced by their conccit of knowl- 
edge. He knew nothing, and knew that he knew nothing: they 
knew little or nothing, and imagined that they knew all things. 
Thus he had passed his life as a sort of missionary in detecting the 
pretended wisdom of mankind; and this occupation had quite ab- 
sorbed him and taken him away both from public and private affairs. 
Young men of the richer sort had made a pastime of the same pur- 
suit, “ which was not unamusing.” And hence bitter enmities had 
arisen; the professors of knowledge had revenged themselves by 
calling him a villainous corrupter of the youth, and by repeating 
the commonplaces about atheism and materialism and sophistry, 
which are the stock accusations against all philosophers when there 
is nothing else to be said of them. 
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The second accusation he meets by interrogating Meletus, who 
is present and can be interrogated. “If he is the corrupter, who is 
the improver of the citizens x * « All mankind.” But how absurd, 
how contrary to analogy is this! How inconceivable too, that he 
should make the citizens worse when he has to live with them. 
This surely cannot be intentional; and if unintentional, he ought to 
have been instructed by Meletus, and not accused in the court. 

But there is another part of the indictment which says that he 
teaches men not to receive the gods whom the city reeeives, and hag 
other new gods. “Is that the way in which he is supposed to corrupt 
the youth?” “ Yes, that is the way.” “ Has he only new gods, or 
none at all?” “None, at all.” “What, not even the sun and 
moon?” “No; why, he says that the sun is a stone, and the moon 
earth.” That, replies Socrates, is the old confusion about Anaxag- 
oras; the Athenian people are not so ignorant as to attribute to the 
influence of Socrates notions which have found their way into the 
drama, and may be learned at the theatre. Socrates uudertakes to 
show that Meletus (rather unjustifiably) has been compounding a 
riddle in this part of the indictment: “There are no gods, but Soc-~ 
rates believes in the existence of the sons of gods, which is absurd.” 

Leaving Meletus, who has had enough words spent upon him, he 
returns to his original accusers. The question may be asked, Why’ 
will he persist in following a professlon which leads him to death ? 
‘Why — because he must remain at his post where the God has placed 
him, as he remained at Potidaea, and Amphipolis, and Delium, 
where the generals placed him. Besides, he is_not_sooverwise_as 

is Co a of his duty is an évit- nytus is quite 
right in ra that they should never have indicted him if they 
meant to let him go. For he will certainly obey God rather than 
man; and will continue to preach to all men of all ages the neces- 
sity of virtue and improvement; and if they refuse to listen to him 
he will still persevere and reprove them, This is his way of cor- 
rupting the youth, which he will not cease to follow in obedience to 

e Ged, even if a thousand deaths await him. 

He is desirous that they should not put him to death — not for 
his own sake, but for theirs; because he is their heaven-sent friend 
(and they will never have such another), or, as he may be ludicrously 
described, the gadfly who stirs the generous steed into motion. 
Why then has he never taken part in public affairs? Because the 
familiar divine voice has hindered him; if he had been a public 
man and fought for the right, as he would certaiply have fought 
against the many, he would not have lived, and could therefore have 
done no good. Twice in public matters he has risked his life for 
the sake of justice — once at the trial of the generals; and again 
in resistance to the tyrannical commands of the Thirty. 
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But, though not a public man, he has pissed his days in instruct- 
ing the citizens without fee or reward; this was his mission. 
Whether his disciples have turned out well or ill, he canuot justly be 
charged with the result, for he never promised to teach them any- 
thing. They might come if they liked, and they might stay away if 
they liked: and they did come, because they found an amusement 
in hearing the pretenders to wisdom detected. If they have been 
corrupted, their elder relatives (if not themselves) might surely ap- 
pear in court and witness against him, and there is an opportunity 
still for them to do this. But their fathers and brothers all appear in 
court (including “this” Plato), to witness on his behalf; and if their 
relatives are corrupted, at least they are uncorrupted ; “and they 
are my witnesses. For they know that I am speaking the truth, 
and that Meletus is lying.” 

This is about all he has to say. He will not entreat the judges 
to spare his life; neither will he present a spectacle of weeping 
children, although he, too, is not made of “rock or oak.” Some of 
the judges themselves may have complied with this practice on sim- 
ilar occasions, and he trusts that they will not be angry with him for 
not following their example. But he feels that such conduct brings 
discredit on the name of Athens; he feels, too, that the judge has 
sworn not to give away justice; and he cannot be guilty of the 
impiety of asking the judge to forswear himself, when he is himself 
being tried for impiety. 


As he expected, and probably intended, he is convicted. And 
now the tone of the speech, instead of being more conciliatory, 
becomes more lofty and commanding. Anytus proposes death as 
the penalty: aud what counter-proposition shall he make? He, the 
benefactor of the Athenian people, whose whole life bas heen spent 
in doing them good, should at least have the Olympic victor’s reward 
of maintenance in the prytaneum. Or why should he propose any 
counter-penalty when he does not know whether death, which Any- 
tus proposes, is a good or an evil? and he is certain that imprison- 
ment is an evil, exile is an evil. Loss of money might be no evil, 
buat then he has none to give; perhaps he can make up a mina. 
Let that then be the penalty, or, if his friends wish, thirty minae; 
for this they will be excellent securities. 





[He is condemned to death.] 


He is an old man already, and the Athenians will gain nothing 
‘but disgrace by depriving him of a few years of life. Perhaps he 
could have escaped, if he had chosen to throw down his arms and 
entreat for his life. But he does not at all repent of the manner of 
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his defense; he would rather die in hig own fashion* than live in 
theirs. For the penalty of unrighteousness is swifter than death, 
and that has already overtaken his accusers as death will soon over- 
take him. 

“~~ And now, as one who is about to die, he will prophesy to them. 
They have put him to death in order to escape the necessity of giv- 
ing an account of their lives. But his death “ will be the seed” of 
many disciples who will convict them of their evil ways, and will 
come forth to reprove them in, harsher terms, becausé they are 
younger and more inconsiderate. 

He would like to say a few words, while there is time, to those 
who would have acquitted him. He wishes them to know that the 
divine sign never interrupted him in the course of his defense; the 
reason of which, as he conjectures, is that the death to which he is 
zoing is a good and’ not anevil. For either death is a long sleep, 
the best of sleeps, or a journey to another world in which the souls’ 
of the dead are gathered together, and in which there may be a 
hope of seeing the heroes of old —in which, too, there are just 
judges; and as all are immortal, there can be no fear of any one 
being put to death for his opinions. 

othing evil can happen to the good man either in life or death, 
and his own death has been permitted by the gods, because it was 
better for him to depart; and therefore he forgives his judges because 
they have done him no harm, although they never meant to do him 
any good. 

~ He has a last request to make to them — that they will trouble 
his sons as he has troubled them, if they appear to prefer riches to 
virtue, or to think themselves something when they are nothing. 


“ Few persons will be found to wish that Socrates should have 
defended himself otherwise,” if, as we must add, his defense was 
that with which Plato has provided him. But leaving this question, 
which does not admit of a precise solution, we may go on to ask 
what was the impression which Plato in the Apology intended to 
leave of the character and conduct of his master in the last great 
scene? Did he intend to represent him (1) as employing sophis- 
tries; (2) as designedly irritating the judges? Or are these soph- 
istries to be regarded as belonging to the age in which he lived and 
to his personal character, and this apparent-haughtiness as flowing 
from the natural elevation of his position ? 

For example, when he says that it is absurd to suppose that one 
man is the corrupter and all the rest of the world the improvers of 
the youth; or, when he argues that he never could have corrupted 
the men with whom he had to live; or, when he proves his belief 
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in the gods because he believes in the sons “of gods, is he serious or’ 
jesting ? It may be observed that these sophisms all oceur in his 
cross-examination of Meletus, who is easily foiled and mastered in 
the hands of the great dialectician. Perhaps he regarded these 
answers as all of them good enough for his accuser (he makes very 
light of him throughout). Also it may be noted that there is 2 
toneh of irony in all of them, which takes them out of the cate- 
gory of sophistry. 

That the manner in which he defends himself about the lives ¢ 
his disciples is not satisfactory, ean hardly be denied. Fresh in the 
memory of the Athenians, and detestable as they deserved to be ta 
the newly restored democracy, were the names of Alcibiades, Cri- 
tias, Charmides. It is obviously not a sufficient answer that Socrates 
had never professed to teach them anything, and is therefore not 
justly chargeable with their crimes. Yet the defensé, when taken 
out of this ironical form, is donbtless sound: that his teaching had 
nothing to do with their evil lives. Here, then, the sophistry is 
rather in form than in substance, though we might desire that to sueh 
a serious charge Socrates had given a more serious answer.: 

Truly charaeteristic of Soerates is another point in his answer, 
which may also be regarded as sophistieal. He says that “if he has 
sorrupted the youth, he must have corrupted them involuntarily.” 
In these words the Soeratic doctrine of the involuntariness of evil 
is clearly intended to be conveyed. But if, as Soerates argues, all 
evil is involuntary, then all criminals ought to be admonished and 
not punished. Here again, as in the former instance. the defense of 
Socrates, whieh is untrue practically, may yet be true in some ideal 
or transcendenta] sense. The commonplace reply, that if he h 
been guilty of corrupting the youth, their relations would surely 
have witnessed against him, with which he concludes this part of his 
defense, is more satisfactory. 

Again, when Socrates argues that he must believe in the gods be- 
cause he believes in the sons of gods, we must remember that this is 
a refutation not of the original indictment, which is consistent 
enough,— “ Socrates does not receive the gods whom the city re- 
ceives, and has other new divinities,”— but of the interpretation 
put upon the words by Meletus, who has affirmed that he is a down- 
right atheist. To this Socrates fairly answers, in aceordanee with 
the ideas of the time, that a downright atheist eannot believe in the 
sons of gods or in divine things. The notion that demons or lesser 
divinities are the sons of gods is not to be regarded as ironical or 
skeptieal. But the love of argument may certainly have led Plato 
to relapse intv the mythological point of view, and prevented him 
trom observing that the reasoning is only formally correct. 

The second question, whether Plato meant to represent Socrates 
as needlessly braving or irritating his judges, must also be auswered 
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in the negative. His irony, his superiority, his audacity, “ regarding 
not the person of mau,”-necessarily flow out of the loftiness of his 
situation. He is not acting a part upon a great occasion, but he is 
what he has been all his life long, “a king of men.” He would 
rather not appear insolent, if he could avoid this (ody as atGadifd- 
pevos Tobro Xéyw). He is not desirous of hastening his own end, 
for life and death are simply indifferent to him. But neither will he 
say or do anything which might avert the penalty; he cannot have 
his tongue hound, even in the “throat of death: ” his natural char- 
acter must appear. He is quite willing to make his defense to pos- 
terity and to the world, for that is a true defense. But such a defense 
as would be acceptable to his judges and might procure an acquittal, 
it is not in his nature to make. With his actual accusers he will 
only fence and play. The singularity of the mission which he as- 
cribes to himself is a great reason for believing that he is serious in 
his account of the motives which actuated him. The dedication of 
his life to the improvement of his fellow-citizens is not so remark- 
able as the ironical spirit in which he goes about doing good to all 
men only in vindication of the credit of the oracle, and in the vain 
hope of finding a wiser man than himself. Yet this singular and 
almost accidental character of his mission agrees with the divine 
sign which, according to our notions, is equally accidental and irra- 
tional, and is nevertheless accepted by him as the guiding principle 
in his life. Nor must we forget that Socrates is nowhere represented 
to us as a freethinker or skeptic. There is no reason whatever to 
doubt his sincerity when he implies his belief in the divinity of the 
sun and moon, or when he speculates on the possibility of seeing 
and knowing the heroes of the Trojan War in another world. On 
the other hand, his hope of immortality is uncertain; he also con- 
ceives of death as « long sleep (in this respect differing from the 
Phaedo), and at last falls back on resignation to the divine will, and 
the certainty that no evil can happen to the good man either in life 
or death. His absolute truthfulness seems to hinder him from as- 
serting positively more than this. The irony of Socrates is not a 
mask which he puts on at will, but flows necessarily out of his char- 
acter and out of his relation to mankind. This, which is true of 
him generally, is especially true of the last memorable act in which 
his life is summed up. Such irony is not impaired but-greatly height- 
ened by a sort of natural simplicity. 

It has been remarked that the prophecy at the end of a new gen- 
eration of teachers who would rebuke and exhort the Athenian 
people in harsher and more violent terms, as far as we know, was 
never fulfilled. No inference can be drawn from this circumstance 
as to the probability of their having been actually uttered. They ‘ 
express the aspiration of the first martyr of philosophy, that he 
would leave behind him many followers, accompanied by the not 
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unnatural feeling that they would be fiercer and more inconsiderate 
in their words when emancipated from his control. 

The above remarks must be understood as applying with any 
degree of certainty to the Platonic Socrates only. For, however 
probable it may be that these or similar words may have been spoken 
by Socrates himself, we cannot exclude the possibility, that like so 
much else, ¢. g. the wisdom of Critias, the poem of Solon, the 
virtues of Charmides, they may have been due only to the imagina- 
tion of Plato. 
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OW you have felt, O men of Athens, at hearing the Steph. 
speeches of my accnsers, I cannot tell; but I know 17 

that their persuasive words almost made me forget who I was, 
such was the effect of them; and yet they have hardly 
spoken a word of truth. But many as their falsehoods were, 
there was one of them which quite amazed me: I mean when 
they told you to be upon your guard, and not to let yourselves 
be deceived by the force of my eloquence. They ought to have 
been ashamed of saying this, because they were sure to be de- 
tected as soon as I opened my lips and displayed my deficiency ; 
they certainly did appear to be most shameless in saying this, 
unless by the force of eloquence they mean the force of truth ; 
for then I do indeed admit that Iam eloquent. But in how 
different a way from theirs! Well, as I was saying, they have 
hardly uttered a word, or not more than a word, of truth; but 
you shall hear from me the- whole truth: not, however, de- 
livered: after their manner, in a set oration duly ornamented 
with words and phrases. No, indeed! but I shall use_the 
words and arguments which occur to me at the moment ; {for I 
am certain that this is right, and that at my time of life I ought 
not to be appearing before you, O men of Athens, in the char- 
acter of a juvenile orator: let no one expect this of me. 
And I must beg of you to grant me one favor, which is this, — 
If you hear me using the same words in my defense which I 
have been in the habit of nsing, and which most of you may 
have heard in the agora, and at the tables of the money-chang- 
ers, or anywhere else, I would ask you not to be surprised at 
this, and not to interrupt me.\_For I am more than seventy 
years of age, and this is the first time that I have ever appeared 
in a court of law, and I am quite a stranger to the ways of the 
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place; and therefore I would have you regari me as if I 

were really a stranger, whom you would excuse if he spoke 
in his native tongne, and after the fashion of his country: 
that I think is not an unfair a Never mind the manner, 
which may or may not be good;/hut think only of the justice 
of my canse, and give heed to that: let the judge decide justly 
and the speaker speak truly. 

And first, I have to reply to the older charges and to my 
first accusers, and then I will go on to the later ones. For I 
have had many accusers, who accused me of old, and their false 
charges have continued during many years; and I am more 
afraid of them than of Anytus and bis associates, who are dan- 
gerous, too, in their own way. But far more dangerous are 
these, who began when you were children, and took possession 
of your minds with their falsehoods, telling of one Socrates, a 
Pe oe tee ee ee ee eave FON and_searched 
into the carta beneath, and made the worse appear the better 
cause. These are the accusers whom I dread; for they are the 
circulators of this rumor, and their hearers are too apt to fancy 
that speculators of this sort do not belicve in the gods. And 
they are many, and their charges against me are of ancient date, 
and they made them in days when you were impressible, — in 
childhood, or perhaps in youth,—and the cause when heard 
went by default, for there was none to answer. And hardest 
of all, their names I do not know and cannot tell; unless in the 
chance case of a comic poet. But the main body of these 
slanderers who from envy and malice have wrought upon you, 
—and there are some of them who are convinced themselves, 
and impart their convictions to others,—all these, I say, are 
most difficult to deal with; for I cannot have them up here, and 
examine them, and therefore I must simply fight with shadows 
in my own defense, and examine when there is no one who an- 
swers. I will ask you then to assume with me, as I was say- 
‘ing, that my opponents are of two kinds,— one recent, the other 
ancient ; and I hope that you will see the propriety of my an- 
swering the latter first, for these accusations you heard long be- 
fore the others, and much oftener. 

19. Well, then, I will make my defense, and I will endeavor 
in the short time which is allowed to do away with this 
evil opinion of me which you have held for such a long time ; 
and I hope tbat I may succeed, if this be well for you and me, 
and that my words may find favor with you. But I know that 
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‘© accomplish this is not easy —I quite see the nature of the 
ask. Lot the event be as God wills: in obedience to the law 
[ make my defense. 

I will begin at the beginning, and ask what the accusation is 
vhich has given rise to this slander of me, and which has en- 
ouraged Meletus to proceed against me. What do the slan- 
lerers say? They shall be my prosecutors, and I will sum up 
heir words in an affidavit: “Socrates is an evil-doer, and a 
‘urious person, who searches into things under the earth and in 
ieaven, and he makes the worse appear the better cause; and 
ie teaches the aforesaid doctrines to others.” That is the 
iature of the accusation, and that is what you have seen your- 
elves in the comedy of Aristophanes, who has introduced a 
nan whom he calls Socrates, going about and saying that he 
‘an walk in the air, and talking a deal of nonseuse concerning 
natters of which I do not pretend to know either much or little 

not that I mean to say anything disparaging of any one who 
s a student of natural philosophy. I should be very sorry if 
Weletus could lay that to my charge. But the simple truth is, 
) Athenians, that I have nothing to do with these studies. 
Very many of those here present are witnesses to the truth of 
his, and to them I appeal. Speak then, you who have heard 
ne, and tell your neighbors whether any of you have ever 
cnown me hold forth in few words or in many upon matters 
f this sort . . . . You hear their answer. And from 
vhat they say of this you will be able to judge of the truth of 
ihe rest. 

As little foundation is there for the report that I am a 
eacher, and take money ; that is no more true than the other. 
Although, if a man is able to teach, I honor him for being paid. 
Chere is Gorgias of Leontium, and Prodicus of Ceos, aud Hipe 
vias of Elis, who go the round of the cities, and are able to 
yersnade the young men to leave their own citizens, by whoin 
hey might be taught for nothing, and come to them, whom 
hey uot only pay, but are thankful if they may be allowed _ 0 
o pay them. “There is actnally a Parian philosopher 
esiding in Athens, of whom I have heard; and I came to hear 
f him in this way: I met a man who has spent a world of 
noney on the Sophists, Callias the son of Hipponicus, and 
snowing that he had sons, I asked him: “ Callias,” I said, * if 
rour two sons were foals or calves, there would be no difficulty 
n finding some one to put over them; we should hire a trainer 
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of horses, or a farmer probably, who would improve an d\pérfet 
them in their own proper virtue and excellence ; but, a they 
are human beings, whom are you thinking. of placing ager 
them? Is there any one who understands human and political 
virtue? You must have thought about this as you have sons; 
is there any one?” “There is,” he said. “Who is he?” said 
I, “and of what country? and what does he charge?” 
“Evenus the Parian,” he replied; “he is the man, and his 
charge is five minae.” Happy is Evenus, I said to myself, if 
he really has this wisdom, and teaches at such a modest charge. 
Had I the same, I should have been very proud and conceited ; 
but the truth is that I have no knowledge of the kind, O Athe- 
hians. 

I dare say that some one will ask the question, “ Why is 
this, Socrates, and what is the origin of these accusations of 
you: for there must have been something strange which you 
have been doing? All this great fame and talk about you 
would never have arisen if you had been like other men: tell 
us, then, why this is, as we should be sorry to judge hastily of 
you.” Now I regard this as a fair challenge, and I will en- 
deavor to explain to you the origin of this name of “ wise,” and 
of this evil fame. Please to attend, then. And although some 
of you may think that I am joking, I declare that I will tell 
you the entire truth. Men of Athens, this reputation of mine 
has come of a certain sort of wisdom which I possess. If you 

ee ask me what kind of wisdom, I reply, such wisdom as is attain- 
able by man, for to that extent I am inclined to believe that I 
am wise; whereas the persons of whom I was speaking have a 
superhuman wisdom, which I may fail to describe, because I 
‘have it not myself; and he who says that I have, speaks falsely, 
{and is taking away my character,_', And here, O men of Athens, 
‘I must beg yon not to interrupt me, even if I seem to say 
something extravagant. For the word which I will speak is 
not mine. \I will refer you to a witness who is worthy of 
credit, and will tell you about my wisdom — whether I have 
any, and of what sort — and that witness shall be the God of 
91 Delphi. You must have known Chaerephon; he was 
_early a friend of mine, and also a friend of yours, for he 
shared in the exile of the people, and returned with you. 
Well, Chaerephon, as you know, was very impetuous in all his 
doings, and he went to Delphi and boldly asked the oracle to 
tell him whether —-as I was saying, I must beg you uot to 
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Interrupt —- he asked the oracle to telk him whether there was 
any one wiser than I was, and the Pythian prophetess answered, 
that there was no man wiser. Chaerephon is dead himself; 
but his brother, who is in court, will confirm the truth of this 
story. : 

Why do I mention this? Because I am going to explain to 
you why I have such an evil name. When I heard the answer, 
[ said to myself, What can the god mean? and what is the 
‘uterpretation of this riddle? for I know that I have no wisdom, 
small or great. What can he mean when he says that I am the 
wisest of men? And yet he is a god and cannot lie; that would 
ge against his nature. After a long consideration, I at last 
shought of a method of trying the question. I reflected that if 
{ could only find a man wiser than myself, then I might go to 
‘he god with a refutation in my hand. I should say to him, “ Here 
sa man who is wiser than I am; but you said that I was the 
wisest.” Accordingly I went to one who had the reputation 
of wisdom, and observed to him —-his name [ need not mention ; 
ie was a politician whom J selected for examination — and the 
‘esult was as follows: When I began to talk with him, I could 
iot help thinking that he was not really wise, although he was 
thought wise by mayy, and wiser still by himself; and I went 
ind tried to explain to him that he thought himself wise, but 
was not really wise; and the consequence was that he hated me, 
ind his enmity was shared by several who were present and 
ieard me. So I left him, saying to myself, as I went away: 
Well, although I do not suppose that either of us knows any- 
hing really beautiful and good, I am better off than he is, — for 
ie knows nothing, and thinks that he knows. I neither know 
ror think that I know. In this latter particular, then, I seem to 
iave slightly ren I went to another wha 
iad still higher philosophical pretensions, and my conclusion was 
»xactly the same. I made another enemy of him, and of many 
others beside him. 

After this I went to one man after another, being not uncon- 
scious of the enmity which I provoked, and I lamented and 
feared this: but necessity was laid upon me,— the wordof God, 
[ thought, ought to be considered first. And I said to myself, 
Go I must to all who appear to know, and find out the meaning 
of the oracle. And I swear to you, Atheuians, by the dog I 
swear! — for I must tell yon the trnth —the result of my mis- 
sion was just this: I found that the men most in repute were 
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all but the most foolish ; and that some inferior men were 
really wiser and better. I will tell you the tale of my 
wanderings and of the “ Herculean ” labors, as J may call thera, 
which I endured only to find at last the oracle irrefutable. When 
I left the politicians, I went to the poets; tragic, dithyrambic, 
and all sorts. And there, I said to myself, you will be detected ; 
now you will find out that you are more ignorant than they are. 
Accordingly, I took them some of the most elaborate passages 
iu their own writings, and asked what was the meaning of them 
— thinking that they would teach me something. Will you 
believe me? I am almost ashamed to speak of this, but still I 
must say that there is hardly a person present who would not 
have talked better about their poetry than they did themselves. 
‘hat showed me in an instant that not by wisdom do poets write 
poetry, but_by a sort.of genius and inspiration ; they are like 
diviners or soothsayers who also say many fine things, but do 
not understand the meaning of them. And the poets appeared 
to me to be much in the same case ;~and I further observed that 


upon the strength of their poetry they believed themselves to 


be the wisest of men in other things in which they were not 
wise. So I departed, conceiving myself to be superior to them 
for the same reason that 1 was superior to the politicians. 
At last I weut to the artisans, for I was conscious that I knew 
nothing at all, as I may say, aud I was sure that they kuew 
many fine things; and in this I was not mistaken, for they did 
know many things of which I was ignorant, and in this they cer- 
tainly were wiser than I was. But I observed that eveu the 
good artisans fell into the same error as the poets; because they 
were good workmen they thought that they also knew all sorts 
of high matters, and this defect in them overshadowed their 
wisdom — therefore I asked myself ou behalf of the oracle, 
whether I would like to be as I was, neither having their knowl- 
edge nor their ignorance, or like them in both; and I made 
answer to myself and the oracle that I was better off as I 
was. 
This investigation has led to my having many enemies of the 
93 Worst and most dangerous kind, and has given occasion also 
to many calumnies. And I am called wise, for my hear- 
ers always imagine that I myself possess the wisdom which I 
find wanting in others: but the truth is, O men of Athens, that 
God _only is wise; and in this oracle he means ay that the 
wisdom of men is little or nothing; he is not spooking of Boo g of Soe 
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rates, he is only using my name as an “illustration, as if he said, 
He, O men, is the wisest, who, like Socrates, nows that his 
wisdom is im trath worth nothing. And so I go my way, obe- 
dient to the god, and make isition into the wisdom of any 


one, whether citizen or stranger, who appears to be wise ; aud 
if he is not wise, then in vindication of the oracle I show him 
that he is not wise ; and this occupation quite absorbs me, and 
I have no time to give either to any public matter of interest or 
to any concern of my own, but I am in utter poverty by reason 
of my devotion to the god. 

There is another thing: — young men of the richer classes, 
who have not much to do, come about me of their own accord ; 
they like to hear the pretenders examined, and they often imi- 
tate me, and examine others themselves; there are plenty of 
persons, as they soon enough discover, who think that they 
know something, but really know little or nothing: and then 
those who are examined by them instead of being angry with 
themselves are angry with me: This confound ocrates, the 
say ; this villainous misleader_of youth !— and then if some- 
body asks them, Why, what evil does he practice or teach ? they 
do not know, and cannot tell; but in order that they may not 
appear to be at a loss, they repeat the ready-made charges which 
are used against all philosophers about teaching things up in the 
clouds and under the earth, and having no gods, and making 
the worse appear the better cause; for they do not like to con- 
fess that their pretense of knowledge has been detected — which 
is the truth: and as they are nfimerous and ambitious and en- 
ergetic, and are all in battle array and have persuasive tongues, 
they have filled your ears with their loud and inveterate calum- 
nies. And this is the reason why my three accusers, Meletus 
and Anytus and Lycon, have set upon me: Meletus, who has a 
quarrel with me on behalf of the poets; Anytus, on behalf of 
the craftsmen ; Lycon, on behalf of the rhetoricians: and as I 
said at the beginning, I cannot expect to get rid df this mass 
of calumny all ina moment. And this, O men of Athens, 94 
is the truth and the whole truth; I have concealed noth- 
ing, I have dissembled nothing. And yet, I know that this 
plainness of speech makes them hate me, aud what is their. 
hatred but a proof that I am speaking the truth ? — this is the 
occasion and reason of their slander of me, as you will find out 
either in this or in any future inquiry. 

I have said enough in my defense against the first class of 
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niy accusers; I turn to the second class who are headed by 
Meletus, that good and patriotic man, as he calls himself. And 
now I will try to defend myself against them: these new accus- 
ers must also have their affidavit read. What do they say 
Something of ‘this sort: That Socrates is a doer of evil, and 
corrupter of the youth, and he does not believe in the gods of 
the state, and has other new divinities of his own. That is 
the sort of charge ; and now let us examiue the particular 
counts. He says that I am 2» doer of evil, who corrupt the youth ; 
but I say, O mén of Athens, that Meletus is a doer of evil, and 
the evil is that he makes a joke of a serious matter, and is too 
ready at bringing other men to trial from a pretended zeal and 
interest about matters in which he really never had the smallest 
iuterest. Aud the truth of this I will endeavor to prove. 

Come hither, Meletus, and let me ask a question of you. 
You think a great deal about the improvement of youth ? 

Yes I do. 

Tell the judges, then, who is their improver ; for you must 
know, as you have taken the pains to discover their corrupter, 
and are citing and accusing me before them. Speak, then, and 
tell the judges who their improver is. Observe, Meletus, that 
you are silent, and have nothing to say. But is not this rather 
disgraceful, and a very considerable proof of what I was say- 
ing, that you have no interest in the matter? Speak up, 
friend, and tell us who their improver is. 

The laws. 

But that, my good sir, is not my meaning. I want to know 
who the person is, who, in the first place, knows the laws. 

The judges, Socrates, who are present in court. 

What, do you mean to say, Meletus, that they are able to 
instruct and improve youth ? 

25 Certainly they are. 

What, all of them, or some only and not others ? 
All of themn. 
By the goddess Here, that is good news! There are plenty 
of inrprovers, then. And what do you say of the audience, — 
do they improve them ? 

Yes, they do. 

Aud the senators ? 

Yes, the senators improve them. 

But perhaps the ecclesiasts corrupt them ?—or do they too 
jmprove them ? 
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They improve them. e 

Then every Athenian improves and elevates them; all with 
ne exception of myself; and I alone am their corrupter? Is 
iat what you affirm? 

That is what I stoutly affirm. 

I am very unfortunate if that is true. But suppose I ask 
ou a question: Would you say that this also holds true in the 
ase of herses? Does one man do them harm and all the world 
ood? Is not the exact opposite of this true? One man is 
ble to do them good, or at least not many; the trainer of 
orses, that is to say, does them good, and others who have to 
o with them rather injure them? Is not that true, Meletus, 
f horses, or any other animals? Yes, certainly. Whether 
ou and Anytus say yes or no, that is no matter. Happy in- 
eed would be the condition of youth if they had one corrupter 
nly, and all the rest of the world were their improvers. And 
ou, Meletus, have sufficiently shown that you never had a 
iought about the young: your carelessness is seen in your not 
aring about the matters spoken of in this very indictment. 

And now, Meletns, I must ask you another question: Which 
: better, to live among bad citizens, or among good ones? An- 
wer, friend, I say; for that is a question which may be easily 
nswered. Do not the good do their neighbors good, and the 
ad do them evil ? 

Certainly. 

And is there any one who would rather be injured than 
enefited by those who live with him. Answer, my good 
iend; the law requires you to answer — does any one like to 
e injured ? 

Certainly not. 

And when you accuse me of corrupting and deteriorating the 
outh, do you allege that I corrupt them intentionally or unin- 
sntionally ? 

Intentionally, I say. 

But you have just admitted that the good do their neighbors 
ood, and the evil do them evil. Now, is that a truth which 
our superior wisdom has recognized thus early in life, and am 
,at my age, in such darkness and ignorance as not to know 
at if a man with whom I have to live is corrupted by me, 

am very likely to be harmed by him, and yet I corrupt him, 
ad intentionally, too; that is what you are saying, and of that 
oy will never persuade me or any other human being. But 
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either I do not corrupt them, or I corrupt them uninten- 

tionally, so that on either view of the case you lie. If my 
offense is unintentional, the law has no cognizance of uninten- 
tional offenses: you ought to have taken me privately, and 
warned and admonished me; for if I had been better advised, I 
should have left off doing what I only did unintentionally, — no 
doubt I should; whereas you hated to converse with me or 
teach me, but you indicted me in this court, which is-a place, 
not of instruction, but of punishment. 

I have shown, Athenians, as I was saying, that Meletus has 
no care at all, great or small, about the matter. But still I 
should like to know, Meletus, in what I am affirmed to corrupt 
the young. I suppose you mean, as I infer from your indict- 
ment, that I teach them not to acknowledge the gods which the 
state acknowledges, but some other new divinities or spiritual 
agencies in their stead. These are the lessons which corrupt 
the youth, as you say. 

Yes, that I say emphatically. 

Then, hy the gods, Meletus, of whom we are speaking, tell 
ime and the court, in somewhat plainer terms, what you mean ! 
for I do not as yet understand whether you affirm that I teach 
others to acknowledge some gods, and therefore do believe in 
gods and am not an entire atheist — this you do not lay to my 
charge; but only that they are not the same gods which the 
city recognizes —the charge is that they are different gods. 
Or, do you mean to say that I am an atheist simply, and a 
teacher of atheism ? 

I mean the latter — that you are a complete atheist. 

That is an extraordinary statement, Meletus. Why do you 
say that? Do you mean that I do not believe in the godhead 
of the sun or moon, which is the common creed of all men? 

I assure you, judges, that he does not believe in them; for 
he says that the sun is stone, and the moon earth. 

Friend Meletus, you think that yon are accusing Anaxag- 
oras: and you have but a bad opinion of the judges, if you 
fancy them ignorant to such a degree as not to know that these 
doctrives are found in the books of Anaxagoras the Clazome- 
nian, who is full of them. And these are the doctrines which 
the youth are said to learn of Socrates, when there are not un- 
frequently exhibitions of them at the theatre} (price of admis- 


1 Probably in allusion to Aristophanes who caricatured, and to Euripides who 
borrowed the notions of Anaxagorag, as well ag to other dramatic poets. 
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sion one drachma at the most); amd they might cheaply pur- 
chase them, and laugh at Socrates if he pretends to father such 
eccentricities. And so, Meletus, you really think that I do not 
believe in any god? 

I swear by Zeus that you believe absolutely in none at all. 

You are a liar, Meletus, not believed even by yourself. For 
I cannot help thinking, O men of Athens, that Meletus is reck- 
less and impudeut, and that he has written this indictment in a 
spirit of mere wantonness and youthful bravado. Has he 7 
not compounded a riddle, thinking to try me? He said 
to himself: I shall see whether this wise Socrates will dis- 
cover my ingenious contradiction, or whether I shall be able to 
deceive him and the rest of them. For he certainly does ap- 
pear to me to contradict himself in the indictment as much as if 
he said that Socrates is guilty of not believing in the gods, and 
yet of believing in them — but this surely is a piece of fun. 

I should like you, O men of Athens, to join me in examining 
what I conceive to be his inconsistency ; and do yon, Meletus, 
answer. And I must remind you that you are not to interrupt 
me if I speak in my accustomed manner. 

Did ever man, Meletus, believe in the existence of human 
things, and not of human beings? . . . . I wish, men of 
Athens, that he would answer, and not be always trying to get 
up an interruption. Did ever any man believe in horseman- 
ship, and not ia horses? or in flute-playing, and not in fiute- 
players? No, my friend; I will answer to you and to the 
court, as you refuse to answer for yourself. ‘There is no man 
who ever did. But now please to answer the next question: 


Can_a_man believe in spiritual and_divine agencies, and not in 

He cannot. 

I am glad that I have extracted that answer, by the assist- 
ance of the court; nevértheless you swear in the indictment 
that I teach and believe in divine or spiritual agencies (new or 
old, no matter for that); at any rate, I believe in spiritual 
agencies, as you say and swear in the affidavit; but if I believe 
in divine beings, I must believe in spirits or demigods; is not 
that true? Yes, that is true, for I may assume that your si- 
lence gives assent to that. Now what are spirits or demigods ? 
are they not either gods or the sons of gods? Is that trne? 

Yes, that is true. 

But this is just the ingenious riddle of which I was speak- 
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ing: the demigods or spirits are gods, and yon say first that I 
don’t believe in gods, and then again that I do believe in gods ; 
that is, if I believe in demigods. For if the demigods are the 
illegitimate sons of gods, whether by the nymphs or by any 
other mothers, as is thought, that, as all men will allow, neces- 
sarily implies the existence of their parents. You might as 
well affirm the existence of mules, and deny that of horses and 
asses. Such nonsense, Meletus, could only have been intended 
by you asa trial of me. You have put this into the indictment 
because you had nothing real of which to accuse me. But no 
oue who has a particle of understanding will ever he convinced 
by you that the same men can believe in divine and superhu- 
9g man things, and yet not believe that there are gods and 

demigods and heroes. 
I have said enough in answer to the charge of Meletus: any 
elaborate defense is unnecessary; but as I was saying before, 
I certainly have many enemies, and this is what will he my 
destruction if I am destroyed; of that I am certain; not 
Meletus, nor yet Anytus, but the envy and detraction of the 
world, which has been the death of many good men, and will 
probably be the death of many more; there is no danger of my 
being the last of them. 

Some one will say: And are you not ashamed, Socrates, of a 
course of life which is likely to bring you to an untimely end? 
To him I may fairly answer: 7 istaken : a man 


who is good for-anything ought not to calculate the chance of 
liying or dying ; he ought only to consider whether in doing 
anything he is doing right or wrong — acting the part of a good 
manor of a bad. Whereas, according to your ee heroes 
who fell at Troy were not good for much, and the son of Thetis 
ahove all, who altogether despised danger in comparison with 
disgrace; and when his goddess mother said to him, in his 
eagerness to slay Hector, that if he ‘avenged his companion 
Patroclus, and slew Hector, he would die himself, — “ Fate,” as 
she said, “ waits upon you next after Hector ;” he, hearing this, 
utterly despised danger and death, and instead of fearing them, 
feared rather to live in dishonor, and not to avenge his friend. 
“ Let me die next,” he replies, “and be avenged of my enemy, 
rather than abide here by the beaked ships, a scorn and a bur- 
den of the earth.” Had Achilles any thought of death and dan 
ger? For wherever a man’s place is, whether the place which 
he has chosen or that in which he has been placed by a com- 
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mander, there he ought to remain in the hour of danger; he 
should not think of death or of anything, but of disgrace. And 
this, O men of Athens, is a true saying. = 
Strange, indeed, would be my conduct, O men of Athens, if I 
who, when I was ordered by the generals whom you chose to 
command me at Potidaea and Amphipolis and Delium, remained 
where they placed me, like any other man, facing death, — if, I 
say, now, when, as I conceive and imagine, God orders me to 
fulfill the_philosopher’s mission of searching into myself and 
other men, I were to desert my post through fear of death, 29 
or any other fear; that would indeed be strange, and I 
might justly be arraigned in court for denying the existence of 
the gods, if I disobeyed the oracle because I was afraid of death: 
then I should be fancying that I was wise when I was not wise. 
For this fear of death is indeed the pretense of wisdom, and not 
real_wisdom, being the_appearance. of knowing the. unknown ; 
since no one knows whether death, which they in their fear ap- 
prehend to be the greatest evil, may not be the greatest good. 
Is there not here conceit of knowledge, which is a disgraceful 
sort of ignorance? And _this-ta the palit jn w hich, ae Dak 
I_am superior to men in general, and in which I might perhaps 
fancy myself wiser than other men, — that_whereas_I_know tut 
little of the world below, I do not suppose that I know: but I 
God or man, is evil and dishonorable, and I will never fear~tr 
“avoid a possible good rather than a certain evil, And therefore 
if you let me go now, and reject the counsels of Anytus, wlio 
said that if [ were not put to death I ought not to have been 
prosecuted, and that if I escape wow, your sons will all be 
utterly ruined by listening to my words,— if you say to me, 
Socrates, this time we will not mind Anytus, and will let you 
off, but upon one condition, that you are not to inquire aud 
speculate in this way any more, and that if you are caught do- 
ing this again you shall die,—if this was the condition on 
which you let me go, I should reply: Men of Athens, I honor 
and love you; but I shall obey God rather than you, and while 
I have life and strength I shall never cease from the practice 
and teaching of philosophy, exhorting any one whom I meet 
after my manner, and convincing him, saying: O my friend, 


why do you, who are a citizen of the great and mighty and 
ise city of Athens, care so mucl laying up the greatest 


amount of money and honor and reputation, and so_ little about 
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wisdom and truth and the greatest improvement of the soul, 
which you never_regard.or-heedat.all? Are you not ashamed 


of this? And if the persou with whom I am arguing, says: 
Yes, but I do care; I do not depart or let him go at once ; I 
interrogate and examine and cross-examine him, and if I think 
that he has no virtue, but ouly says that he has, I reproach him 
with undervaluing the greater, and overvaluing the less. And 
30 this I should say to every one whom I meet, young and 
old, citizen and alien, but especially to the citizens, inas- 
rouch as they are my brethren. For this is the command to 
God, as I would have you know; and I believe that to this 
day no greater good has ever happened in the state than my 
service to the God. For I do nothing but go about persuading 
you all, old and young alike, not to take thought for your per- 
sons or your properties, but first_and chiefly to care about the 
greatest improvement of the soul. I tell you that virtue is not 
given by mouey, hut that from virtue come money and every 
other good of man, public as well as private. This is my teach- 
ing, and if this is the doctrine which corrupts the youth, my in- 
fluence is ruinous indeed. But if any one says that this is not 
my teaching, he is speaking an untruth. Wherefore, O men of 
Athens, I say to you, do as Anytus bids or not as Anyius bids, 
and either acquit me or not ; but whatever you do, know that I 
shall never alter my ways, not even if I have to die many 
times. 

Men of Athens, do not interrupt, but hear me; there was 
an agreement hetween us that you should hear me out. And 
I think that what I am going to say will do you good: for I 
have something more to say, at which you may be inclined to 
cry out; but [ beg that you will not do this. I would have 
you know, that if you kill such a one as I am, you will 
injure yourselves more than you will injure me. Meletus and 
Anytus will not injure me: they cannot; for it is not in the 
nature of things that a bad man should injure a better than 
himself. I do not deny that he may, perhaps, kill him, or 
drive him into exile, or deprive him of civil rights; and he 
may imagine, and others may imagine, that he is doing him a 
great injury: but in that I do not agree with him; for the evil 
of doing as Anytus is doing — of unjustly taking away another 
man’s life—is greater far. And now, Athenians, I am not 
going to argue for my own sake, as you may think, but for 
yours, that you may not sin against the God, or lightly reject 
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his boon by condemning me. For if you kill me you will not 
easily find another like me, who, if I may use such a ludicrous 
figure of speech, am a sort of gadfly, given to the state by the 
God ; and the state is like a great and noble steed who is tardy 
in his motions owing to his very size, and requires to be stirred 
into life. J am that gadfly which God has given the state, and 
all day long and in all places am always fastening upon 31 
yon, arousing and persnading and reproaching you. And 
as you will not easily find another like me, I would advise you 
to spare me. I dare say that you may feel irritated at being 
suddenly awakened when you are caught napping; and you may 
think that if you were to strike me dead as Anytus advises, 
which you easily might, then you would sleep on for the 
remainder of your lives, unless God in his care of you gives you 
another gadfly. And that I am given to you by God is proved 
by this: that if I had been like other men, I should not have 
neglected all my own concerns, or patiently seen the neglect of 
them during all these years, and have been doing yours, coming 
to you individually, like a father or elder brother, exhorting 
‘you to regard virtue; this, I say, would not be like human 
nature. And had I gained anything, or if my exhortations 
had been paid, there would have been some sense in that: but 
now, as you will perceive, not even the impudence of my accu- 
sers dares to say that I have ever exacted or sought pay of any 
one; they have no wituess of that. And I have’ a witness of 
the truth of what I say; my poverty is a sufficient wituess. 
Some one may wonder why I go about in private, giving 
advice and busying myself with the concerns of others, but do 
not venture to come forward in public and advise the state. 1 
will tell you the reason of this. You have often heard me 
speak of an oracle or sign which comes to me, and is the divinity 
which Meletus ridicules in the indictment. This sign I have 
had ever since I was a child. The sign is a voice which comes 


to. do, but never commands me to do anything, and this is what 
stands in the way of my being a politician. And rightly, as J 
think. For 1 am certain, O men of Athens, that if I had en- 
gaged in politics, I should have perished long ago, and doue no 
good either to you or to myself. And don’t be offended at my 
telling you the truth: for the truth is, that no man who goes to 
war with you or any other multitude, honestly struggling against 
the commission of nnrighteousness and wrong in the state, will 
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save his life; he who will really fight for the right, if he 
would live even for a little while, must have a private sta- 
tion and not a public one. 

I can give you as proofs of this, not words only, but deeds, 
which you value more than words. Let me tell you a passage 
of my own life, which will prove to you that I should never 
have yielded to injustice from any fear of death, and that if I 
had not yielded I should have died at once. I will tell you a 
story — tasteless, perhaps, and commonplace, but nevertheless 
true. The only office of state which I ever held, O men of 
Athens, was that of senator; the tribe Antiochis, which is my 
tribe, had the presidency at the trial of the generals who had not 
taken up the bodies of the slain after the battle of Arginusae ; 
and you proposed to try them all together, which was illegal, as 
you all thought afterwards ; but at the time I was the only one 
of the prytanes who was opposed to the illegality, and I gave 
my vote against you; and when the orators threatened to im- 
peach and arrest me, and have me taken away, and you called 
and shouted, I made up my mind that I would run the risk, 
_ having law and justice with me, rather than take part in your 
injustice because I feared imprisonment and death. This 
happened iu the days of the democracy. But when the oli- 
garchy of the Thirty was in power, they sent for me and four 
others into the rotunda, and bade us bring Leon the Salaminian 
from Salamis, as they wanted to execute him. This was a speci- 
men of the sort of commands which they were always giving with 
the view of implicating as many as possible in their crimes; and 
then I showed, not in word only but in deed, that, if I may be 
allowed to use such an expression, I cared not_a straw for death, 


and that my only fear was the fear of doing an unrighteous or 
unholy thing. For the strong arm of that oppressive power 
didnot frighten me into doing wrong; and when we came out 
of the rotunda the other four went to Salamis and fetched 
Leon, but I went quietly home. For which I might have lost 
my life, had not the power of the Thirty shortly afterwards 
come to anend. And to this many will witness. 

Now do you really imagine that I could have survived all 
these years, if I had led a public life, supposing that like a good 
man I had always supported the right and had made justice, as 
I onght, the first thing? No indeed, men of Athens, neither I 
g3 “hor any other. But I have been always the same in all 

my actions, public as well as private, and never have I 
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yielded any base compliance to those who are slanderously 
termed my disciples, or to any other. For the truth is that I 
have no regular disciples: but if any one likes to come and 
hear me while I am pursuing my mission, whether he be young 
or old, he may freely come. Nor do I converse with those who 
pay only, and not with those who do not pay; but any one, 
whether he be rich or poor, may ask and answer me and listeu 
to my words; and whether he turns out to be a bad man or a 
good one, that cannot be justly laid to my charge, as I never 
taught him anything. And if any one says that he has ever 
learned or heard anything from me in private which all the 
world has not heard, I should like you to know that he is 
speaking an untruth. 

But I shall be asked, Why do people delight in continually 
conversing with you? I have told you already, Athenians, the 
whole truth about this: they like to hear the eross-examination 
of the pretenders to wisdom; there is amusement in this. And 
this is a duty which the God has imposed upon me, as I am 
assured by oracles, visions, and in every sort of way in which 
the will of divine power was ever signified to any one. This is 
true, O Athenians; or, if not true, would be soon refuted. For 
if I am really corrupting the youth, and have corrupted some 
of them already, those of them who have grown up and have 
become sensible that I gave them bad advice in the days of 
their youth should come forward as accusers and take their re- 
venge ; and if they do not like to come themselves, some of 
their relatives, fathers, brothers, or other kinsmen, should say 
what evil their families suffered at my hands. Now is their 
time. Many of them I see in the court. There is Crito, who 
is of the same age and of the same deme with myself; and there 
is Critobulus his son, whom I also see. Then again there is 
Lysanias of Sphettus, who is the father of Aeschines,— he is 
present ; and also there is Antiphon of Cephisus, who is the 
father of Epigenes ; and there are the brothers of several who 
have associated with me. There is Nicostratus the son of 
Theosdotides, and the brother of Theodotus (now Theodotns 
himself is dead, and therefore he, at any rate, will not seek to 
stop him) ; and there is Paralus the son of Demodocus, who 
had a brother Theages ; and Adeimantus the son of Aris- 
ton, whose brother Plato is present; and Aeantodorus, 
who is the brother of Apollodorus, whom I also see. I might 
mention a great many others, any of whom Meletns should have 
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produced as witnesses in the course of his speech ; and let him 
still produce them, if he has forgotten ; I will make way for 
him. And let him say, if he has any testimony of the sort 
which he can produce. Nay, Athenians, the very opposite 18 
the truth. For all these are ready to witness on behalf of the 
corrupter, of the destroyer of their kindred, as Meletus and 
Anytus eall me ; not the corrupted youth only, — there might 
have been a motive for that, — hut their uncorrupted elder rel- 
atives. Why should they too support me with their testimony ? 
Why, indeed, except for the sake of truth and justice, and be- 
cause they know that I am speaking the truth, and that Meletus 
is lying. 

Well, Athenians, this and the like of this is nearly all the 
defense which I have to offer. Yet a word more. Perhaps 
there may be some one who is offended at me, when he calls to 
mind how he himself on a similar, or even a less serious occa- 
sion, had recourse to prayers and supplications with many tears, 
and how he produced his children in court, which was a mov- 
ing spectacle, together with a posse of his relations and friends; 
whereas I, who am probably in danger of my life, will do none 
of these things. Perhaps this may come into his mind, and he 
may be set against me, and vote in anger because he is dis- 
pleased at this. Now if there be such a person among you, 
which I am far from affirming, I may fairly reply to him: My 
friend, I am a man, and like other men, a creature of flesh and 
blood, and not of wood or stone, as Homer says; and I have a 
family, yes, and sons, O Athenians, three in number, one of 
whom is growing up, and the two others are still young; and 
yet I will not bring any of them hither in order to petition you 
for an acquittal. And why not? Not from any self-will or 
disregard of you. Whether I am or am not afraid of death is 
another question, of which I will not now speak. But my rea- 
son simply is, that I feel such conduct to be discreditable to 
myself, and you, and the whole state. One who has 1eached 
my years, and who has a name for wisdom, whether deserved or 
not, ought not to demean himself. At any rate, the world has 
flecided that Socrates is in some way superior to other men. 

And if those among yon who are said to be superior in 
wisdom and courage, and any other virtue, demean them- 
selves in this way, how shameful is their conduet! I have seen 
men of reputation, when they have been condemned, behaving 
in the strangest manner: they seemed to fancy that they werr 
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goiug to suffer something dreadful if they died, and that they 
could be immortal if you only allowed them to live; and I 
think that they were a dishonor to the state, and that any 
stranger coming in would say of them that the most eminent 
men of Athens, to whom the Athenians themselves give honor 
and command, are no better than women. And I say that 
these things ought not to be done by those of us who are of 
reputation; and if they are done, you ought not to permit 
them; you ought rather to show that you are more inclined to 
condemn, not- the man who is quiet, but the man who gets up a 
doleful scene, and makes the city ridiculous. 

But, setting aside the question of dishonor, there seems to be 
something wrong in petitioning a judge, and thus procuring an 
acquittal instead of informing and convincing him. For his 
duty is, not to make a present of justice, but to give judgment ; 
and he has sworn that he will judge according to the laws, and 
not according to his own good pleasure ; and neither he nor we 
should get into the habit of perjuring ourselves — there can be 
no piety in that. Do not then require me to do what I con- 
sider dishonorable and impious and wrong, especially now, when 
I am being tried for impiety on the indictment of Meletus. 
For if, O men of Athens, by force of persuasion and entreaty, 
I could overpower your oaths, then I should be teaching you 
to believe that there are no gods, and convict myself, in my 
own defense, of not believing in them. But that is not the 
case ; for I do believe that there are gods, and in a far higher 
sense than that in which any of my accusers believe in them. 
And to you and to God I commit my cause, to be determined 
by you as is best for you and me. 


There are many reasons why I am not grieved, O men of 
Athens, at the vote of condemnation. I expected this, 
and am only surprised that the votes are so nearly equal ; 
for I had thought that the majority against me would have 
been far larger; but now, had thirty votes gone over to the 
other side, I should have been acquitted. And I may say that 
I have escaped Meletus. And I may say more; for without 
the assistance of Anytus and Lycon, he would not have had a 
fifth part of the votes, as the law requires, in which case he 
would have incurred a fine of a thousand drachmae, as is evi- 
dent. 
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And so he proposes death as the penalty. And what shall 
I propose on my part, O men of Athens? Clearly that which 
is my due. And what is that which I ought to pay or to re- 

ceive? What shall be done to the man who has never had 
the wit to be idle during his whole life; but has been careless 
of what the many care about — wealth, and family interests, 
and military offices, and speaking in the assembly, and magis- 
tracies, and plots, and parties. Reflecting that I was really 
too honest a man to follow in this way and live, I did not go 
where I could do no good to you or to myself; but where I 
could do the greatest good privately to every one of you, 
thither I went, and sought to persuade every man among you, 
that he must look to himself, and seek virtue and wisdom _be- 
fore he Tooks to. to his private, interests, and look to the state~ 
before he looks to the interests of the state; and that this 
should be the order which he observes in all his actions. What 
shall be done to such a one? Doubtless some good thing, O 
men of Athens, if he has his reward; and the good should be 
of a kind suitable to him. What would be a reward suitable 
to a poor man who is your benefactor, who desires leisure that 
he may instruct yon? There can be no more fitting reward 
than maintenance in the prytaneum, O men of Athens, a re- 
ward which he deserves far more than the citizen who has won 
the prize at Olympia in the horse or chariot race, whether the 
chariots were drawn by two horses or by many. For I am in 
want, and he has enough; and he only gives you the appear- 
ance of happiness, and I give yon the reality. And if I am to 
estimate the penalty justly, I say that maintenance in the 
prytaneum is the just return. 

Perhaps you may think that I am braving you in saying this, 
as in what I said before about the tears and prayers. But that 
is not the case. I speak rather because I am convinced that I 
never intentionally wronged any one, although I cannot con- 
vince you of that — for we have had a short conversation only ; 
but if there were a law at Athens, such as there is in other 
cities, that a capital cause shonld not be decided in one day, 
then I believe that I should have convinced you; but now the 
time is too short. I cannot in a moment refute great slanders ; 
and, as I am convinced that I never wronged another, I will 
assuredly not wrong myself. I will not say of myself that I 
deserve any evil, or propose any penalty. Why should I? 
Because I am afraid of the penalty of death whicl Meletus pro- 
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poses? When I do not know whether ‘death is a good or an 
evil, why should I propose a penalty which would certainly be 
an evil? Shall I say imprisonment? And why should I live 
in prisou, and be the slave of the magistrates of the year — of 
the eleven? Or shall the penalty be a fine, and imprisonment 
until the fine is paid? There is the same objection. I should 
have to lie in prison, for money I have none, and cannot pay 
And if I say exile (and this may possibly be the penalty which 
you will affix), I must indeed be blinded by the love of life, if I 
were to consider that when you, who are my own citizens, can- 
not endure my discourses and words, aod have found them so 
grievous and odious that you would fain have done with them, 
others are likely to endure me. No indeed, men of Athens, 
that is not very likely. And what a life should I lead, at my 
age, wandering from city to city, living in ever-changing exile, 
and always being driven out! For I am quite sure that into 
whatever place I go, as here so also there, the young men will 
come to me; and if I drive them, away, their elders will drive 
ine out at their desire: and if I let them come, their fathers 
aud friends will drive me out for their sakes. 

Some one will say : Yes, Socrates, but cannot you hold your 
tongue, and then you may go into a foreign city, and no one 
will interfere with you? Now J have great difficulty in making 
you understand my answer to this. For if I tell you that. this 
would be a disobedience to a divine command, and therefore that 
I cannot hold my tongue, you will not believe that I am 
serious ; and if I say again that the greatest good of man 
is daily to paves THT mal oT that “eorieerning which 
you_hear me examining myself and | d others, and “that the Tife 
which i examined is not t worth liying — that you are still 
less likely to believe. And yet “yet what I say is true, although a 
thing of which it is hard for me to persuade you. Moreover, I 
am not accustomed to think that I deserve any punishment. 
Had I money I might have proposed to give you what I had, 
and have been none the worse. But you see that I have none, 
and can only ask you to proportion the fine to my means. 
However, I think that I could afford a mina, and therefore I 
propose that penalty: Plato, Crito, Critobulus, and Apollodorus, 
my friends here, bid me say thirty minae, and they will be the 
sureties. Well, then, say thirty minae, let that be the penalty ; 
for that they will be ample security to you. 
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Not much time will be gained, O Athenians, in return fo 
_ the evil name which you will get from the detractors of the city 
who will say that you killed Socrates, a wise man ; for they wil 
call me wise even although I am not wise when they want tc 
reproach you. If you had waited a little while, your desire 
would have been fulfilled in the course of nature. For I an 
far advanced in years, as you may perceive, and not far from 
death. I am speaking now only to those of you who have con- 
demned me to death. And I have another thing to say tc 
them: You think that I was convicted through deficiency ot 
words —I mean, that if I had thought fit to leave nothing un- 
done, nothing unsaid, I might have gained an acquittal. Not 
so; the deficiency which led to my conviction was not of word: 
— certainly not. But I had not the boldness or impudence o1 
inclination to address you as you would have liked me to ad. 
dress you, weeping and wailing and lamenting, and saying and 
doing many things which you have been accustomed to hea 
from others, and which, as I say, are unworthy of me. But 1] 
thonght that I ought not to do anything common or mean in 
3g the hour of danger: nor do I now repent of the mannei 
of my defense, and I would rather die having spoken afte1 
my manner, than speak in your manner and live. For neither 
in war nor yet at law ought any man to use every way of es- 
caping death. For often in battle there is no doubt that if a 
man will throw away his arms, and fall on his knees before his 
pursuers, he may escape death; and in other dangers there- are 
other ways of escaping death, if a man is willing to say and dc 
anything. The difficulty, my friends, is not in avoiding death 
but in avoiding unrighteousness; for that rans faster thar 
death. Iam old and move slowly, and the slower runner ha; 
overtaken me, and my accusers are keen and quick, and the 
faster runner, who is wnrighteonsness, has overtaken them 
And now I depart hence condemned by you to suffer the pen 
alty of death, and they too go their ways condemned by the 
truth to suffer the penalty of villainy and wrong; and I mus’ 
abide by my award — let them abide by theirs. I suppose tha 
these things may be regarded as fated, — and I think that they 
are well. 

And now, O men who have condemned me, I would fain pro. 
-phesy to you; for I am about to die, and that is the hour 1 
which men are gifted with prophetic power. And I prophesy 
to you who are my murderers, that immediately after my deatl 
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punishment far heavier than you havesinflicted on me will surely 
await you.. Me you have killed because you wanted to escape 
the accuser, and not to give an account of your lives. But that 
will not be as you suppose: far otherwise. For I say that there 
will be more accusers of you than there are now ; accusers whom 
hitherto I have restrained: and as they are younger they will 
be more severe with you, and you will he more offended at 
them. For if you think that by killing men you can avoid the 
accuser censuring your lives, you are mistaken; that is not a 
way of escape which is either possible or honorable ; the easiest 
and the noblest way is not to be crushing others, hut to be im- 
proving yourselves. ‘This is the prophecy which I utter before 
my departure to the judges who have condemned me. 

Friends, who would have acquitted me, I would like also to 
talk with you about this thing which has happened, while the 
magistrates are busy, and before I go to the place at which I must 

‘die. Stay then a while, for we may as well talk with one an- 
other while there is time. You are my friends, and I should 40 
like to show you the meaning of this eveut which has hap-  ~ 
pened tome. O my judges — for you I may truly call judges — 
T should like to tell you of a wonderful circumstance. Hitherto 
the familiar oracle within me has constantly heen in the habit 
of opposing me even ahout trifles, if I was going to make a slip 
or error ahout anything; and now as you see there has come 
upon me that which may be thought, and is generally believed 
to be, the last and worst evil. But the oracle made no sign of 
opposition, either as I was leaving my house and going out in 
the morning, or when I was going up into this court, or while I 
was speaking, at anything which I was going to. say; aud yet I 
have often been stopped in the middle of a speech, but now in 
nothing I either said or did touching this matter has the oracle 
opposed me. What do I take to he the explanation of this? I 

‘will tell you. I regard this as a proof that what has happened 
to me is a good, and that those of us who think that death is ao 
evil are in error. This is a great proof to me of what I am say- 
ing, for the customary sign would surely have opposed me had I 
been going to evil and not to good. 

Iset_ us reflect in another way, and we shall see that there jis 
great reason to hope that death is a good, for one of two things: 
either death is a state of nothingness and utter unconsciousness, 
or, as men say, there is a change and migration of the soul from 
this world to another. Now if you suppose that there is no con- 
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| sciousness, but a sleep like the sleep of him who is undisturbed 

even by the sight of dreams, death will be an unspeakable gain. 
For if a person were to select the night in which his sleep was 
undisturbed even by dreams, and were to compare with this the 
other days and nights of his life, and then were to tell us how 
many days and nights he had passed in the course of his life better 
and more pleasantly than this one, I think that any man, I will 
,not say a private man, but even the great king will not find many 
Sach dey OF Tighe when compared withthe otters. Tow = 
death is ee die is gain; for eternity is then 
only a single night. But if death is the journey to another 
place, and there, as men say, all the dead are, what good, O my 
41 friends and judges, can be greater than this? If indeed 
when the pilgrim arrives in the world below, he is delivered 
from the professors of justice in this world, aud finds the true 
judges who are said to give judgment there, Minos and Rhada- 
manthus and Aeacus and Triptolemus, and other sons of God who 
were righteous in their own life, that pilgrimage will be worth 
making. What would not a man give if he might converse 
with Orpheus and Musaeus and Hesiod and Homer? Nay, if 
this be true, let me die again and again. I, too, shall have a 
wonderful interest in a place where I can converse with Pala- 
medes, and Ajax the son of Telamon, and other heroes of old, 
who have suffered death through an unjust judgment; and there 
will be no small pleasure, as I think, in comparing my own suffer- 
ings with theirs. Above all, I shall be able to continue my 
search into true and false knowledge; as in this world, so also 
in that; I shall find out who is wise, and who pretends to be 
wise, and is not. What would not a man give, O judges, to be 
able to examine the leader of the great Trojan expedition; or 
Odysseus or Sisyphus, or numberless others; men and women 
too! What infinite delight would there be in conversing with 
them and asking them questions! For in that world they do 
not put a man to death for this; certainly not. For besides 
being happier in that world than in this, they will be immortal, 
if what is said is true. 

Wherefore, O judges, be of good cheer about death, and know 
this“of a truth —that no evil can happen to a good man, either 
ip life or after death. He and his are not neglected by the 
gods; nor has my own approaching end happened by mere 
chance. But I see clearly that to die and be released was 
better for me; and therefore the oracle gave no sign. For 
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which reason, also, I am not angry with my accusers or my 
condemners ; they have done me no harm, although neither of 
them meant to do me any good; and for this I may gently 
blame them. 

Still I have a favor to ask of them. When my sons are 
grown up, I would ask you, O my friends, to punish them; and 
I would have you trouble them, as I have troubled you, if they 
seem to care about riches, or anything, more than about virtue ; 
or if they pretend to be something when they are really noth- 
ing, — then reprove them, as I have reproved you, for not car- 
ing about that for which they ought to care, and thinking that 
they are something when they are really nothing. And 
if you do this, I and my sons will have received justice at 
your hands. 

The hour of departure has arrived, and we go our ways —~I 
to die, and you to live. Which is better God only knows. 
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Tux Crito seems intended to exhibit the character of Socrates 
in one light only, not as the philosopher, fulfilling a divine mission 
and trusting in the will of Heaven, but simply as the good citizen, 
who having been unjustly condemned is willing to give up his life in 
obedience to the laws of the state. 

The days of Socrates are drawing to a close; the fatal ship has 
been seen off Sunium, as he is informed by his aged friend and 
contemporary: Crito, who visits him before the dawn has broken ; he 
himself has been warned in a dream that on the third day he must 
depart. Time is precious, and Crito has come early in order to 
gain his consent toa plan of escape. This can be easily accom- 
plished by his friends, who will incur no danger in making the at- 
tempt to save him, but will be disgraced forever if they allow him 
to perish. He should think of his duty to his children, and not play 
into the hands of his enemies. Money is already provided by Crito 
as well as by Simmias and others, and he will have no difficulty 
in finding friends in Thessaly and other places. 

Socrates is afraid that Crito is but pressing upon him the opinions 
of the many: whereas, all his life long he has followed the dictates 
of reason only and the opinion of the one wise or skilled man. 
There was a time when Crito himself had allowed the propriety of 
this. And although some one will say “ The many can kill us,” that 
makes no difference ; but a good life, that is to say a just and honor- 
able life, is alone to be valued. All considerations of loss of rep- 
utation or injury to his children should be dismissed: the only 
question is whether he would he right in attempting to escape. Crito, 
who is a disinterested person, not having the fear of death before 
his eyes, shall answer this for him. Before he was condemned they 
had often held discussions, in which they agreed that no man should 
either do evil, or return evil for evil, or betray the right. Are these 
principles to he altered because the circumstances of Socrates are al- 
tered ? Crito admits that they remain the same. Then is his escape 
consistent with the maintenance of them? To this Crito is unable 
or unwilling to reply. 
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Socrates proceeds: Suppose the laws of Athens to come and 
remonstrate with him: they will ask “ Why does he seek to over- 
turn them?” and if he replies, “ They haye injured him,” will not 
the laws answer, “ Yes, but was that the agreement? Has he any 
objection to make to them which would justify him in overturning 
them? Was he not brought into the world and educated by their 
help, and are they not his parents? He might have left Athens 
and gone where he pleased, but he has lived there for seventy years 
more constantly than any other citizen.” Thus he has clearly shown 
that he acknowledged the agreement which he cannot now break 
without dishonor to himself and danger to his friends. Even in 
the course of the trial he might have proposed exile as the penalty, 
but then he declared that he preferred death to exile. And 
whither will he direct his footsteps? In any well-ordered state the 
laws will consider him as an enemy. Possibly in a land of misrule 
like Thessaly he may be welcomed at first, and the unseemly nar- 
tative of his escape regarded by the inhabitants as an amusing tale. 
But if he offends them he will have to learn another sort of lesson. 
Will he continue to give lectures in virtue? That would hardly 
be decent. And how will his children be the gainers if he takes 
them into Thessaly, and deprives them of Athenian citizenship ? 
Or if he leaves them behind, does he expect that they will be better 
taken care of by his friends because he is in Thessaly? Will not 
true friends care for them equally whether he is alive or dead ? 

Finally, they exhort him to think of justice first, and of life and 
children afterwards. He may now depart in peace and innocence, 
a sufferer and not a doer of evil. But if he breaks agreements, 
and returns evil for evil, they will be angry with him while he lives; 
and their brethren the laws of the world below will receive him as 
anenemy. Such is the mystic voice which is always murmuring in 
his ears. 


‘That Socrates was not a good citizen was a charge made against 
him during his life-time, which has been often repeated in later ages. 
The crimes of Alcibiades, Critias, and Charmides, who had been 
his pupils, were still recent in the memory of the now restored 
democracy. The fact that he had been neutral in the death-strug- 
gle of Athens was not likely to conciliate popular good-will. Plato, 
writing probably in the next generation, undertakes the defense of 
his friend and master in this particular, not to the Athenians of his 
day, but to posterity and the world at large. 

Whether such an incident ever really occurred as the visit of 
Crito and the proposal of escape is uncertain: Plato could easily 
have invented far more than that (Phaedr. 275 B) ; and in the selec- 
tion of Crito, the aged friend, as the fittest pergon to make the pro- 
posal to Socrates, we seem ts recognize the hand of the artist. , 
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Whether any one who has been subjectedsby the laws of his country 
to an unjust judgment is right in attempting to escape, is a thesis 
about which casuists might disagree. Shelley (“ Prose Works,” p. 78) 
is of opinion that Socrates “ did well to die,” but not for the “ soph- 
istical ” reasons which Plato has put into his mouth. And there 
would be no difficulty in arguing that Socrates should have lived 
and preferred to a glorious death the good which he might still be 
able to perform. “A skillful rhetorician would have had much to 
say about that” (50 C). It may be remarked. however that Plato 
never intended to answer the question of casuistry, but only to ex- 
hibit the ideal of patient virtue which refuses to do the least evil in 
order to avoid the greatest, and to show Socrates, his master, main- 
taining in death the opinions which he had professed in his life. 
Not “the world,” but the “one wise man,” is till the philosopher’s 
paradox in his last hours. 
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PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 
Socrates, Criro. 


Scene : — The Prison of Socrates. 


Soc. HY have you come at this hour, Crito? it Steph. 
must be quite early ? 43 

Crito. Yes, certainly. 

Soc. What is the exact time? 

Cr. The dawn is breaking. 

Soe. I wonder the keeper of the prison would let you in. 

Or. He knows me because I often come, Socrates; more- 
over, I have done him a kindness. 

Soc. And are you only just come? 

Cr. No, I came some time ago. 

Soc. Then why did you sit and say nothing, instead of 
awakening me at once? 

Cr. Why, indeed, Socrates, I myself would rather not have 
all this sleeplessness and sorrow. But I have been wondering 
at your peaceful slumbers, and that was the reason why I did 
not awaken you, because I wanted you to be out of pain. I 
have always thought you happy in the calmness of your tem- 
perament; but never did I see the like of the easy, cheerful 
way in which you bear this calamity. 

Soe. Why, Crito, when a man has reached my age he ought 
not to be repining at the prospect of death. 

Cr. And yet other old men find themselves in similar misfor- 
tunes, and age does not prevent them from repining. 

Soc. That may be. But you have not told me why you 
come at this early hour, 
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Cr. I come to bring you a message which is sad and painful ; 
not as I believe, to yourself, but to all of us who are your 
friends, and saddest of all to me. 

Soc. What! I suppose that the ship has come from Delos, 
on the arrival of which I am to die? 

Or. No, the ship has not actually arrived, but she will prob- 
ably be here to-day, as persons who have come from Sunium 
tell me that they left her there; and therefore to-morrow, Soc- 
rates, will be the last day of your _life. 

Soc. Very well, Crito; if such is the will of God, I am 
willing; but my belief-is that. there will be a delay of a 
day. 

Cr. Why do you say this ?. 

Soc. I will tell you. I am to die on the day after the 

arrival of the ship? 

Cr. Yes; that is what the authorities say. 

Soc. But I do not think that the ship will be here until to- 
morrow; this I-gather from a vision. which -I had last night, or 
rather. only just now, when you fortunately, allowed me to sleep. 

‘Cr. And what was the nature of the vision ? 

Soc. There came to me the likeness, of a woman, fair and 
comely, clothed in white raiment, who ‘called to me and said: 
O Socrates, — 


‘ The third day hence, to Phthia shalt thou go.” 


44 


Cr. What a singular dream, Socrates ! 

Soc. There can he no doubt about the meaning, Crito, I 
think. 

Or. Yes: the meaning is only too clear. But, O! my 
beloved Socrates, let me entreat you once more to take ‘my: 
advice and escape. For if you die I shall not only lose a friend 
who can never be replaced, hut there is another evil: people 
who do not know you and me will believe that I might have 
saved you if I had been willing to give money, but that I did 
not care. Now, can there be a worse disgrace than this — that 
I should he thought to value money more than the life of a 
friend? For the many will not be persuaded that I wanted 
you to escape, and that you refused. 

Soc. But why, my dear Crito, should we care about the 
opinion of the many? Good men, and they are ‘the orily per- 
sons who are worth considering, will think of these things truly 
as they" happened, 
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. Or. But do you see, Socrates, that*the opinion of the many 
must he regarded, as is evident in your own case, because they 
can do the very greatest evil to any one who has lost their good 
opinion. 

Soe. I only wish, Crito, that they could; for then they could 

‘also do the greatest good, and that would be well. But the 
truth is, that they can do neither good nor evil: they cannot 
make a man wise or make him foolish ; and whatever they do 
is the result of chance. 

Or. Well, I will not dispute about that; but please to tell 
me, Socrates, whether you are not acting out of regard to me 
aud your other friends: are you not afraid that if you escape 
hence we may get into trouble with the informers for having 
stolen you away, and lose either the whole or a great part of 
our property ; or that even a worse evil may happen to 45 
us? Now, if this is your fear, be at ease; for in order to 
save you, we ought surely to run this, or even a greater risk ; 
be persuaded, then, and do as I say. 

Soe. Yes, Crito, that is one fear which you mention, but by 
no means the only one. 

Cr. Fear not. There are persons who at no great cost are 
willing to save you and bring you out of prison; and as for the 
informers, you may observe that they are far from being exor- 
bitant in their demands ; a little money will satisfy them. My 
means, which, as I am sure, are ample, are at your service, and 
if you have a scruple about spending all mine, here are stran- 
gers who will give you the use of theirs ; and one of them, Sim- 
mias the Theban, has brought a sum of money for this very 
purpose; and Cebes and many others are willing to spend their 
money too. I say therefore, do not on that account hesitate 
about making your escape, and do not say, as you did in the 
court, that you will have a difficulty in knowing what to do 
with yourself if you escape. For men will love you in other 
places to which you may go, and not in Athens only ; there are 
friends of mine in Thessaly, if you like to go to them, who will 
value and protect you, and no Thessalian will give you any 
trouble. Nor can I think that you are justified, Socrates, in 
betraying your own life, when you ‘might be saved; this is play- 
ing into the hands of your enemies and destroyers ; and more- 
over I should say that you were betraying your children ; for 
you might bring them up and educate them; instead of which 
you go. away and leave them, and they will have to take their 
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chante ; and if they do not meet with the usual fate of orphans, 
there will be small thanks to you. No man should bring chil- 
dren into the world who is unwilling to persevere to the end in 
their nurture and education. But yon are choosing the easier 
part, as I think, not the better and manlier, which would rather 
have become one who professes virtue in all his actions, like 
yourself. And indeed, I am ashamed not only of you, but of 
us who are your friends, when I reflect that this entire busi- 
ness of yours will be attributed to our want of courage. The 
trial need never have come on, or might have been bronght to 
another issue; and the end of all, which is the crowning ab- 
surdity, will seem to have been permitted by us, through cow- 
46 ardice and baseness, who might have saved you, as you 
might have saved yourself, if we had been good for any- 
thing (for there was no difficulty in escaping); and we did not 
see how disgraceful, Socrates, and also miserable all this will be 
to us as well as to you. Make your mind up then, or rather 
have your mind already made up, for the time of deliberation is 
over, and there is only one thing to be done, which must he 
done, if at all, this very night, and which any delay will render 
all but imipossible ; I beseech you therefore, Socrates, to be 
persuaded by me, and to do as I say. 

Soc. Dear Crito, your zeal is invaluable, if a right one ; but 
if wrong, the greater the zeal the greater the evil; and there- 
fore we ought to consider whether these things shall be done or 
not. For I am and always have been one of those natures 
who must be guided by reason, whatever the reason may be 
which upon reflection appears to me to be the best; and now 
that this fortune has come upon me, J cannot put away the rea- 
sons which I have before given: the principles which I have 
hitherto honored and revered I still honor, and unless we can 
find other and better principles on the instant, I am certain not 
to agree with you; no, not even if the power of the multitude 
could inflict many more imprisonments, confiscations, deaths, 
frightening us like children with hobgoblin terrors. But what 
will be the fairest way of considering the question? Shall I 
return to your old argument ahout.the opinions of men? some 
of which are to be regarded, and others, as we were saying, are 
not to be regarded. Now were we right in maintaining this 
before I was condemned? And has the argument which was 
once good now proved to be talk for the sake of talking; in 
fact an amusement only, and altogether vanity? That is what 
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want to consider with your help, Crito: whether, under my 
resent circumstances, the argument appears to be in any way 
ifferent or not; and is to be allowed by me or disallowed. . 
‘hat argument, which, as I believe, is maintained by many who 
isume to be authorities, was to the effect, as I was saying, that 
\e opinions of seme men are to be regarded, and of other men 
ot to be regarded. Now you, Crito, are a disinterested person 
ho are not going to die to-morrow — at least, there is no 
uman probability of this, and you are therefore not liable 
1 be deceived by the circumstances in which you are placed. 
ell me then, whether I am right in saying that some opinions, 
id the opinions of some men only, are to be valued, and other 
yinions, and the opinions of other men, are not to be valued. 
ask you whether I was right in maintaining this ? 

Cr. Certainly. 

Soc. The good are to be regarded, and not the bad? 

Or. Yes. 

Soc. And the opinions of the wise are good, and the opin- 
us of the unwise are evil? 

Gr. Certainly. 

Soc. And what was said about another matter? Was the 
sciple in gymnastics supposed to attend to the praise and 
ame and opinion of every man, or of one man only — his phy- 
sian or trainer, whoever that was? 

Cr. Of one‘ man ouly. 

Soc. And he ought to fear the censure and welcome the 
‘aise of that one only, and not of the many ? 

Cr, That-is clear. 

Soc. And he ought to live and train, and eat and drink in 
ie way which seems good to his single master who has under- 
anding, rather than according to the opinion of all other men 
at together ? 

Cr. True. 

Soe. And if he disobeys and disregards the opinion and ap- 
roval of the one, and regards the epinion of the many who 
ave no understanding, will he not suffer evil? 

Cr. Certainly he will. 

Soc. And what will the evil be, whither tending and what 
fecting, in the disobedient person ? 

Or. Clearly, affecting the body; that is what is destroyed by 
1e evil. 

Soe. Very good; and is not this true, Crito, of other things 
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which we need not separately enumerate? In the matter of 
just and unjust, fair and foul, good and evil, which are the 
subjects of our present consultation, ought we to follow the 
opinion of the many and to fear them; or the opinion of the 
one man who has understanding, and whom we ought to fear 
and reverence more than all the rest of the world: and whom 
48 deserting we shall destroy and injure that principle in us 
which may be assumed to be improved by justice and de- 
teriorated by injustice; is there not such a principle? 

Cr. Certainly there is, Socrates. 

Soc. Take a parallel instance: if, acting under the advice 
of men who have no understanding, we destroy that which is 
improvable by health and deteriorated by disease — when that 
has been destroyed, I say, would life be worth having? And 
that is — the hody ? 

.Cr. Yes. ; 

Soe. Could we live, having an evil and corrupted body ? 

Cr. Certainly not. : 

Soe. And will life be worth having, if that higher part of 
man he depraved, which is improved by justice and deteriorated 
by injustice ? Do we suppose that principle, whatever it may 
be in man, which has to do with justice and injustice, to be in- 
ferior to the body? 

Cr. Certainly not. 

Soc. More honored, then ? 

Cr. Far more honored. 

Soc. Then, my friend, we must not regard what the many 
say of us: hut what he, the one man who has understanding of 
just and unjust, will say, and what the truth will say.’ And 
therefore yon begin in error when you suggest that we should 
regard the opinion of the many ahout just and unjust, good and 
evil, honorable and dishonorable. Well, some one will say, 
“ But the many can kill us.” 

Cr. Yes, Socrates ; that will clearly be the answer. 

Soe. That is true: but still I find with surprise that the old 
argument is, as I conceive, unshaken as ever. And I should 
like to know whether I may say the same of another proposi- 
tion — that not life, but a good life, is to be chiefly valued ? 

Or. Yes, that also remains. 

Soc. And a good life is equivalent to a just and honorable 
one — that holds also ? 

_Or. Yes, that holds. = 
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_ Soc. From ‘these premises I proceed to argue the question 
whether I ought or ought not to try and escape without the 
sonsent of the Athenians: and if I am clearly right in escaping, 
ihen I will make the attempt ; but if not, I will abstain. The 
»ther considerations which you mention, of money and’ loss of 
tharacter and the duty of educating children, are, as I fear, 
ly the doctrines of the multitude, who would be as ready to 
rall people to life, if they were able, as they are to put them to 
leath — and with as little reason. But now, since the argu- 
ment has thus far prevailed, the only question which remains 
© be considered is, whether we shall do rightly either in escap~ 
ng or in suffering others to aid in our escapé and paying them 
in‘money and.thanks, or whether we shall not do rightly ; and 
if the latter, then death or any other calamity. which may ensue 
on my remaining here must not be allowed to enter into the 
salculation. 

Cr. I think that you are right, Socrates; how then shall 
we proceed ? 

Soc. Let us consider the matter together, and do you either 
refute me if you can, and I will be convinced; or else cease, 
my dear friend, from repeating ‘to me that I ought to escape 
against, the wishes of the Athenians: for I am extremely desir- 
ous to be persuaded by you, but not against my own better 
judgment. And now please to consider my first position, 49 
and do your best to answer me. 

Cr. I will do my best. 

Soc. Are we to say that we are never intentionally to’ do 
wrong, or that in one way we ought and in another way we 
ought not to do wrong, or is doing wrong always evil and dis- 
honorable, as I was just now. saying, and as has been already: 
acknowledged by- us? Are all our former admissions which 
were made within a few days.to ‘be thrown away? And have 
we, at our age, been earnestly discoursing with one another all 
our life long only to discover that we are no better than chil- 
dren? Or : are we to rest assured, in spite of the opinion of. 
the many, and in spite of consequences whether better ot 
worse, of the truth of what was then said, that injustice is 
always an- evil aud dishonor to him who acts unjustly? Shall 
we aflirm that ? 

Cr. Yes: 

Soc. Then we must do no wrong? 

Or. Certaiuly not. 
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Soc. Nor when injured injure in return, as the many imag- 
ine ; for we must injure no one at all? 

Cr. Clearly not. 

Soe. Again, Crito, may we do evil? 

Cr. Surely not, Socrates. 

Soc. And what of doing evil in return for evil, which is 
the morality:of the many — is that just or not? 

Cr. Not just. 

Soc. For doing evil to another is the same as injuring him? 

Cr. Very true. 

Soc. Then we ought not to retaliate or render evil for evil 
to any one, whatever evil we may have suffered from him. 
But I would have you consider, Crito, whether you really 
mean what you are sayiug. For this opinion has never been 
held, and never will be held, by any considerable number of 
persons; and those who are agreed and those who are not 
agreed upon this point have no common ground, and can only 
despise one another when they see how widely they differ. 
Tell me, then, whether you agree with and assent to my first 
principle, that neither injury nor retaliation nor warding off 
evil by evil is ever right. And shall that be the premise of 
our argument? Or do you decline, and dissent from this? 
For this has been of old and is still my opinion; but, if you 
are of another opiuion, let me hear what you have to say. If, 
however, you remain of the same mind as formerly, I will 
proceed to the next step. 

Or. You may proceed, for I have not changed my mind. 

Soc. Then I will proceed to the next step, which may he 
put in the form of a question: Ought a man to do what he 
admits to be right, or ought he to betray the right ? 

Cr. He ought to do what he thinks right. 

Soc. But if this is true, what is the application? In 
leaving the prison against the will of the Athenians, do I 
wrong any? or rather do I not wrong those whom I ought 
least to wrong? Do I not desert the principles which were 
acknowledged by us to be just? What do you say ? 

Or. T cannot tell, Socrates ; for I do not know. 

Soc. Then consider the matter in this way: Imagine that I 
am about to play truant (you may call the proceeding by any 


name which you like), and the laws and the goverhment come: 


and interrogate me: “ Tell us, Socrates,” they say; “ what are 
you about? are you going by an act of yours to overturn us — 
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the laws and the whole state, as far as int you lies?’ Do you im- 
agine that a state can subsist and not be overthrown, in which the 
decisions of law have no power, but are set aside and overthrown 
by individuals?” What will be our answer, Crito, to these and 
the like words ? Any one, and especially a clever rhetorician, will 
have a good deal to urge about the evil of setting aside the law 
which requires a sentence to be carried out; and we might reply, 
“Yes; but the state has injured us and given an unjust sen- 
tence.” Suppose I say that? 

Or. Very good, Socrates. 

Soc. “And was that our agreement with you?” the law 
would say; “or were you to abide by the sentence of the state?” 
And if I were to express astonishment at their saying this, the 
law would probably add: “ Answer, Socrates, instead of open- 
ing your eyes: you are in the habit of asking and answering 
questions. Tell us what complaint you hays to make against 
us which justifies you in attempting to destroy us and the state? 
In the first place did we not bring you into existence? Your 
father married your mother by our aid and begat you. Say 
whether you have any objection to urge against those.of us who 
regulate marriage?” None, I should reply. Or against those 
of us who regulate the system of nurture and education of chil- 
dren in which you were trained? Were not the laws, who have 
the charge of this, right in commanding your father to train you 
in music and gymnastic?” Right, I should reply. “ Well then, 
since you were brought into the world and nurtured and edu- 
cated by us, can you deny in the first place that you are our 
child and slave, as your fathers were before you? And if this 
is true you are not on equal terms with us; nor can you think 
that you have a right to do to us what we are doing to you. 
Would you have any right to strike or revile or do any other evil 
to a father or to your master, if you had one, when yon have 
beeu struck or reviled by him, or received some other evil at bis 
hands ? — you would not say this? And because we think . 
right to destroy you, do you think that you have any right 
to destroy us in return, and your country as far as in you lies ? 
And will you, O professor of true virtue, say that you are justi- 
fied in this? Has a philosopher like you failed to discover that 
our conntry is more to be valued and higher and holier far than 
mother or father or any ancestor, and more to be regarded in the 
eyes of the gods and of men of understanding? also to be soothed, 
and gently and reverently entreated when angry, even more than 
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a father, and if not persuaded, obeyed? And when we are 
punished by her, whether with imprisonment or stripes, the pun- 
ishment is to be endured: in silence; and if she leads us to 
wounds or death in battle, thither we follow as is right; neither 
may any one yield or retreat or leave his rank, but whether in 
battle or in a court of Jaw, or in any other place, he must do what 
his city and his country order him; or he must change their. 
view of what is just: and if he may do no violence to his father 
or mother, much less may he do violence to his country.” What 
answer shall we make to this, Crito? Do the laws speak truly, 
or do they not? 

Cr. I think that they do. ; 

Soe. Then the laws will say : “ Consider, Socrates, if this is true, 
that’ in your present attempt you are going to do us wrong. 
For, after having brought you into the world, and nurtured and 
educated you, and given you and every other citizen a share 
im every good that we had to give, we further proclaim and give 
the right to every Athenian, that if he does not like us when he 
has come of age and has seen the ways of the city, and made 
our acquaintance, he may go where he pleases and take his goods ’ 
with him; and none of us laws will forbid him or interfere with . 
him. Auy of you who does not like us and the city, and who: 
wants to go to a colony or to any other city, may go where he. 
likes, and take his goods with him. But he who has experience 
of the manuer in which we order justice and administer the state, 
and still remains, has entered into an implied contract that he 
will do as we command him. And he who disobeys us is, as we: 
maintain, thrice wrong: first, because in disobeying us he is 
disobeying his parents; secondly, because we are the authors of 
his education ; thirdly, because he has made an agreement with 
us that he will duly obey our commsnds; and he neither obeys 
59 them nor convinces us that our commands are wrong; and 

-we do not rudely impose them, but give him the alterna- 

tive of obeying or convincing us; that is what we offer, and he 
does neither. These are the sort of accusations to which, as we 
were saying, you, Sacrates, will be exposed if you accomplish 
your intentions ; you, above all other Athenians.” Suppose I 
ask, why is this? they will justly retort upon me that I above 
all other men have acknowledged the agreement. ‘There is 
clear proof,” they will say, “ Socrates, that we and the city were 
not displeasing to you. Of all Athenians you have been the 
most constant resident in the city, which, as you never leave, you 
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may be supposed to love. For you never went out of the city 
either to see the games, except orfce when you went to the Isth- 
mus, or to any other place unless when you were on military 
service ; nor did you travel as other men do. Nor had you any 
curiosity to know other states or their laws: your affections did 
uot go beyond us and our state; we'were your special favorites, 
and you acquiesced in our government of you ; and this is the 
state in which you begat your children, which is a proof of your 
satisfaction. Moreover, you might, if you had liked, have fixed 
the penalty at banishment in the course of the trial— the state 
which refuses to let you go now would have let you go then. 
But you‘ pretended that you prefefred death to exile, and that 
you were not grieved at death. And now you have forgotten 
these fine sentiments, and pay no respect to us the laws, of 
whom you are the destroyer; and are doing what ouly a miser- 
able slave would do, running away and turning your back upon 
the compacts dnd agreements which you made as a citizen. 
And first of all answer this very question: Are we right in say- 
ing that you agreed to be governed according.to us in deed, and 
not in word only? Is that true or not? How shall we an- 
awer that, Crito? Must we not agree? 

Cr. There is no help, Socrates. 

‘Soc. Then will they not say: “ You, Socrates, are breaking 
the covenants and agreements which you made with us at your 
leisure, not in any haste or under any compulsion or deception, 
but having had seventy years to think of them, during which 
time you were at liberty to leave the city, if we were not to 
your mind, or if our covenants appeared to you to be unfair. 
You had your choice, and might have gone either to Lacedae- 
mou or -Crete, which you often praise for their good gov-_ 
ernment, or to some other Hellenic or foreign state. 
Whereas you above all other Athenians, seemed to be so fond 
of the state, or, in other words, of us her laws (for who would 
like a state that has no laws), that you never stirred out of her: 
the halt, the blind, the maimed were not more stationary in her 
than you were. And now you run away and forsake your 
agreements. Not so, Socrates, if you will take our advice; do 
not make yourself ridiculous by escaping out of the city. 

“For just consider, if you transgress and err in this sort of: 
way, what good will you do, either to yourself or to your friends? 
That your friends will be driven into exile and deprived of cit- 
izenship, or will lose their property, is tolcrably certain ; and 
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you yourself, if you fly to one of the neighboring cities, as, for 
example, Thebes or Megara, both of which are well-governed 
cities, will come to them as an enemy, Socrates, and their gov- 
ernment will be against you, and all patriotic citizens will cast 
an evil eye upon you as a snbverter of the laws, and you will 
confirm in the minds of the judges the justice of their own con- 
demnation of you. For he who is a corrapter of the laws is 
more than likely to be corrupter of the young and foolish portion 
of mankind. Will you then flee from well-ordered cities and 
virtuous men? and is existence worth having on these terms! 
Or will you go to them without shame, and talk to them, Socra. 
‘tes? And what will you say to them? What you say here 
about virtue and justice and institutions and laws being the bes! 
things among men? Would that be decent of you? Surely not. 
But if you go away from well-governed states to Crito’s friends 
in Thessaly, where there is great disorder and license, they will 
be charmed to have the tale of your escape from prison, set off 
with ludicrous particulars of the manner in which you were 
wrapped in a goatskin or some other disguise, and metamor- 
phosed as the fashion of runaways is — that is very likely; 
but will there be no one to remind you that in your old age 
you violated the most sacred laws from a miserable desire of ¢ 
little more life. Perhaps not, if you keep them in a good tem. 
per; but if they are out of temper you will hear many degrad. 
ing things; you will live, but how ?—as the flatterer of all 
men, and the servant of all men; aud doing what ? — eating 
and drinking in Thessaly, having gone abroad in order that you 
may get a dinner. And where will be your fine senti- 
ments about justice and virtue then? Say that you wis 
to live for the sake of your children, that you may bring them 
up and educate then —will you take them into Thessaly anc 
deprive them of Athenian citizenship? Is that the benefit 
which you would confer upon them? Or are you under th 
impression that they will be better cared for and educated her: 
if you are still alive, although absent from them; for that you 
friends will take care of them? Do you fancy that if you ar 
an inhabitant of Thessaly they will take care of them, and if 
you are an inhabitant of the other world they will not tak 
care of them? Nay; but if they who call themselves friend 
are truly friends, they surely will. 
“ Listen, then, Socrates, to us who have brought you up 
Think not of life and children first, and of justice afterwards 
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t of justice first, that you may be justified before the princes 
the world below. For neither will you nor any that helong 
you be happier or holier or juster in this life, or happier in 

other, if you do as Crito bids. Now you depart in innocence, 

sufferer and not a doer of evil; a victim, not of the laws, but 
men. But if you go forth, returning evil for evil, and injury 
rt injury, breaking the covenants and agreements which you 
ve made with us, and wronging those whom you ought least 
wrong, that is to say, yourself, your friends, your country, 

d us, we shall be angry with you while you live, and our 

ethren, the laws in the world below, will receive you as an en- 

ay ; for they will know that you have done your best to de- 
roy us. Listen, then, to us and not to Crito.” 

This is the voice which I seem to bear murmuring in my 

rs, like the sound of the flute in the ears of the mystic; that 

ice, I say, is humming in my ears, and prevents me from hear- 

g any other. And I know that anything more which you 

ay say will be vain. Yet speak, if you have anything to say. 
Cr. I have nothing to say, Socrates. 

Soc. Then let me follow the intimations of the will of God. 
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AFTER an interval of some months or years, at Phlius a town of 
Sicyon, the tale of the last hours of Socrates is narrated to Echee- 
rates and other Phliasians by Phaedo the “ beloved disciple.” The 
Dialogue necessarily takes the form of a narrative, because Socrates 
has to be described acting as well as speaking. The minutest par- 
ticulars of the event are interesting to distant friends, and the nar- 
rator has an equal interest in them. 

During the voyage of the sacred ship to and from Delos, which 
has ocenpied thirty days, the execution of Socrates has been de- 
ferred. (Cp. Xen. Mem. iv. 8, 2.) The time has been passed by 
him in conversation with a select company of disciples. But now 
the holy season is over, and the disciples meet earlier than usual in 
order that they may converse with Socrates for the last time. Those 
‘who were present, and those who might have been expected to he 
present, are specially mentioned. There are Simmias and Cebes 
(Crito 45 B), two disciples of Philolaus whom Socrates “by his 
enchantments has attracted from Thebes” (Mem. iii. 11, 17), Crito 
the aged friend, the attendant of the prison, who is as good asa 
friend, — these take part in the conversation. There are present 
also, Hermogenes, from whom Xenophon derived his information 
about the trial of Socrates (Mem. iv. 8, 4); the “madman” Apol- 
lodorus (Symp. 173 D); Euclid and Terpsion from Megara (ep. 
Theaet. sub init.); Ctesippus, Antisthenes, Menexenus, and some 
other less-known members of the Socratic circle, all of whom are 
silent auditors. Aristippus and Plato are noted as absent. Soon 
the wife and children of Socrates are sent away, under the direction 
of Crito; he himself has just been released from chains, and is led 
by this circumstance to make the natural remark that “ Pleasure fol- 
lows pain.” (Observe that Plato is preparing the way for his doc- 
trine of the alternation of opposites.) “ Aesop would have repre- 
sented them in a fable as a two-headed creature of the gods.” The 
mention of Aesop reminds Cebes of a question which had been 
asked by Evenus the poet (cp. Apol. 20 A): “ Why Socrates, who 
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was not a poet, while in prison had been putting Aesop into verse?” 
“ Because several times in his life he had been warned in 
dreams that he should make music; and as he was about to die and 
was not certain what was the meaning of this, he wished. to fulfill 
the admonition in the letter as well as in the spirit, by writing 
verses as well as by cultivating philosophy. Tell Evenus this and 
bid him follow me in death. » «He is not the sort of man to do 
that, Socrates.” “ Why, is he not a philosopher?” “ Yes.” “ Then 
he will be willing to die, although he will not take his own life, for 
that is held not to be right.” 

Cebes asks why men say that suicide is not right, if death is to 
be accounted a good ? Well, (1) according to one explanation, be- 
cause man is a prisoner, and is not allowed to open the door of his 
prison and run away —this is the truth in a “mystery.” Or 
rather, perhaps, (2) because man is not his own property, but a 
possession of the gods, and he has no right to make away with that 
whieh does not helong to him. But why, asks Cebes, if he is a 
possession of the gods, will he wish to die and leave them? for he 
is under their protection ; and surely he cannot take hetter care of 
himself than they take of him. Simmias explains that Cebes is 
really referring to Socrates, whom they think too unmoved at the 
prospect of leaving the gods and his friends. Socrates answers that 
he is goiug to other gods who are wise and good, and perhaps to 
better friends; and he professes that he is ready to defend himself 
against the charge of Cebes. They shall he his judges, and he 
hopes that he will be more successful in convincing them than he 
had been in convincing the court. 

The philosopher desires death — which the wicked world will in- 
sinuate that he also deserves: and perhaps he does, but not in any 
sense which they are capable of understanding. Enough of them: 
the real question is, What is the nature of that death which he 
desires? Death is the separation of soul and body — and the 
philosopher desires such a separation. He would like to be freed 
from the dominion of bodily pleasures and of the senses, which are 
always perturbing his mental vision. He wants to get rid of eyes 
and ears, and with the light of the mind only to behold the light of 
truth. All the evils and impurities and necessities of men come 
from the body. And death separates him from these evils, which in 
this life he cannot wholly cast aside. Why then should he repine 
when the hour of separation arrives? Why, if he is dead while he 
lives, should he fear that other death, through which alone he can 
behold wisdom in her purity ? 

Besides, the philosopher has notions of good and evil unlike those 
of other men. For they are courageous because they are afraid of 
greater dangers, and temperate because they desire greater pleasures. 
But he disdains this balancing of pleasures and pains; he knows 
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no virtue but that which is the companion of wisdom. All the 
virtues, including wisdom, are regarded by him only as purifications 
of the sonl. And this was the meaning of the founders. of the 
mysteries when they said, “Many are the wand-bearers, but few are 
the mystics.” (Cp. Matt. xxii. 14: “Many are called, but few are 
chosen.”) And in the hope that he is one of these mystics, Socrates 
is now departing. This is his answer to those who charge him with 
indifference at the prospect of leaving the gods and his friends. 

Still, a fear is expressed that the soul, upon leaving the body, 
may vanish away like smoke or air. Socrates in answer appeals 
first of all to the old Orphic tradition that the souls of the dead are 
in the world below, and that the living come from them. This he 
attempts to found on a philosophical assnmption that all opposites — 
e. g. less, greater; weaker, stronger; sleeping, waking; life, death 
—are generated out of each other. Nor can this process of gen- 
eration be only a passage from living to dying, for then all would 
end in death. The perpetnal sleeper (Endymion) wonld be no 
longer distinguished, for all the world would sink in rest. The circle 
of nature is not complete unless the living come from the dead as 
well as pass to them. 

The favorite Platonic doctrine of reminiscence is then adduced 
as a confirmation of the preéxistence of the soul. Some proofs of 
this doctrine are demanded. One proof given is the same as that 
of the Meno (82 foll.), and is derived from the latent knowledge of 
mathematics, which may be elicited from an unlearned person when 
a diagram is presented to him. Again, there is a power of associa- 
tion, which from seeing Simmias may remember Cebes, or from see- 
ing a picture of Simmias may remember Simmias. The lyre may 
recall the player of the lyre, and equal pieces of wood or stone may 
be associated with the higher notion of absolnte equality. But here 
observe that material equalities fall short of the conception of abso- 
lute equality with which they are compared, and which is the meas- 
ure of them. And the measure or standard must be prior to that 
which is measured, the idea of eqnality prior to the visible equals. 
And if prior to them, then prior also to the perceptions of the senses 
which recall them, and therefore either given before birth or at birth. 
But all men have not this knowledge, nor have any without a process 
of reminiscence ; and this is a proof that it is not innate or given at 
birth (unless indeed it was given and taken away at the same instant, 
which is absurd). But if not given to men in birth, it must have 
been given before birth — this is the only alternative which remains. 
And if we had ideas in a former state, then our souls must have 
existed and must have had intelligence in a former state. The 
preéxistence of the soul stands or falls with the doctrine of ideas. 

It is objected by Simmias and Cebes that these arguments only 
prove a former and not a future existence. Socrates answers this 
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objection by recalling the previous argument, in which he had shown 
that the living had come from the dead. But the fear that the soul 
at departing may vanish into air (especially if there is a wind blow- 
ing at the time) has not yet been charmed away. He proceeds: 
When we fear that the soul will vanish away, let us ask ourselves 
what is that we suppose to be liable to dissolution? Is it the simple 
or the compound, the unchanging or the changing, the invisible idea 
or the visible object of sense? Clearly the latter and not the for- 
mer; and therefore uot the soul, which in her own pure thought is 
unchangeable, and only when using the senses descends into the 
region of change. Again, the soul commands, the body serves: in 
this respect too the soul is akin to the divine, and the body to the 
mortal. And in every point of view the soul is the image of divin- 
ity and immortality, and the body of the human and mortal. And 
whereas the body is liable to speedy dissolution, the soul is almost 
if not quite indissoluble. (Cp. Tim. 41 A.) Yet even the body may 
be preserved for ages by the embalmer’s art; how much more the 
soul returning into herself on her way to the good and wise God ! 
She has been practicing death all her life long, and is now finally 
released from the errors and follies and passions of men, and for- 
ever dwells in the company of the gods. 

But the soul which is polluted and engrossed by the corporeal, 
and has no eye except that of the senses, and is weighed down by 
the bodily appetites, cannot attain to this abstraction. In her fear 
of the world below she lingers about her sepulchre, a ghostly ap- 
parition, saturated with sense, and therefore visible. At length she 
enters into the body of some animal of a nature congenial to her for- 
mer life of sensuality or violence, and becomes an ass or a wolf or a 
kite. And of these earthy souls the happiest are those who have 
practiced virtue without philosophy; they are allowed to pass into 
gentle and civil natures, such as bees and ants. (Cp. Rep. 619 C; 
Meno 100 A.) But only the philosopher who departs pure is per- 
mitted to enter the company of the gods. This is the reason why 
he abstains from fleshly lusts, and not from the fear of loss or dis- 
grace, which are the motives of other men. He too has been a cap- 
tive, and the willing agent of his own captivity. But Philosophy 
has spoken to him, and he has heard her voice; she has gently 
entreated him, and brought his soul out of the “miry clay,’’ and 
purged away the mists of passion and the illusions of sense which 
envelop her, and taught her to resist the influence of pleasures and 
pains, which are like nails fastening her to the body. To that 
prison-house she will not return; and therefore she abstains from 
bodily pleasures —‘not from a desire of having more or greater ones, 
which is the exchange of commerce and uot of virtue, but because 
she knows that only in the calm of pleasures and passions she will 
behold the light of truth. 
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Simmias and Cebes remain in doubt but they are unwilling to 
‘aise objections at such a time. Socrates wonders at this. Let them 


‘egard him rather as the swan, who, having sung the praises of ; 


Apollo all his life long,'sings at his death more lustily than ever. 
(Cp. 60 D.) Simmias acknowledges that there is cowardice in not 
orobing truth to the bottom. ‘ And if truth divine and inspired is 
aot to be had, then let a man take the best of human notions, and 
ypon this frail bark let him sail through life.’ He proceeds to 
state his difficulty: It has been argued that the soul is invisible 
and incorporeal, and therefore immortal, and prior to the body. 
But is not the soul acknowledged to be a harmony, and has she not 
che same relation to the body, as the harmony — which like her is 
invisible — has to the lyre? And yet the harmony does not survive 
the lyre. Cebes has also an objection, which like Simmias he ex- 
presses in a figure. He is willing to admit that the soul is more 
lasting than the body. But the more lasting nature of the soul does 
aot prove her immortality ; for after having worn out many bodies 
in a single life, and many more in successive births and deaths, she 
may at last perish, or, as Socrates afterwards restates the objection, 
the very act of hirth may be the beginning of her death, and the 
last body may survive the last soul, just as the coat of an old weaver 
is left behind him after he is dead, although a man is more lasting 
than his coat. And he who would prove the immortality of the 
soul, must prove not only that the soul outlives one or many bodies, 
but that she outlives them all. 

The audience, like the chorus in a play, for a moment interpret 
the feelings of the actors; there is a temporary depression, and then 
the inquiry is resumed. It is a melancholy reflection that arguments, 
like men, are apt to be deceivers; and those who have been often 
jeceived become distrustful both of arguments and of friends. But 
this unfortunate experience should not make us either haters of men 
or haters of arguments. The hatred of arguments is equally mis- 
taken, whether we are going to live or die. At the approach of 
jeath Socrates desires to be impartial, and yet he cannot help feel- 
ing that he has too great an interest in the truth of his own argu- 
ment. And therefore he wishes his friends to examine and refute 
him, if they think that he is not speaking the truth. 

Socrates requests Simmias and Cebes to state their objections 
again. They do not go to the length of denying the preéxistence 
of ideas. Simmias is of opinion that the soul is a harmony of the 
body. But the admission of the preéxistence of ideas, and there- 
fore of the soul, is at variance with this. (Cp. a parallel difficulty 
in Theaet. 203, 204.) For a harmony is an effect, whereas the soul 
is not an effect, hut a cause; a harmony follows, but the soul leads ; 
a harmony admits of degrees, and the soul has no degrees. Again, 
upon the supposition that the soul is a harmony, why is one soul 
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better than another? Are they more or less harmonized, or is there 
one harmony within anotber? But the soul does not admit of de- 
grees, and cannot therefore be more or less harmonized. Further, 
the soul is often eugaged in resisting the affections of the body, as 
Homer describes Odysseus “ rebuking his heart.” Could he have 
written this under the idea that the soul is a harmony of the body ? 
Nay, rather, are we not contradicting Homer and ourselves in affirm- 
ing anything of the sort? 

The goddess Harmonia, as Socrates playfully terms the argument 
of Simmias, has been happily disposed of; and now an answer has 
to be given to the Theban Cadmus. Socrates recapitulates the 
argument of Cebes, which, as he remarks, involves the whole question 
of natural growth or causation; about this he proposes to narrate 
his own mental experience. When he was young he had puzzled 
himself with physics: he had inquired into the growth and decay 
of animals, and the origin of thought, until at last he began to doubt 
the self-evident fact that growth is the result of eating and drinking, 
and thus he arrived at the conclusion that he was not meant for 
such inquiries. Nor was he less perplexed with notions of com- 
parison and number. At first he had imagined himself to under- 
stand differences of greater and less, and to know that ten is two 
more than eight, and the like. But now those very notions appeared 
to him to contain a contradiction. For how ean one be divided into 
two ? or two be compounded into one? These are difficulties which 
Socrates cannot answer. Of generation and destruction he knows 
nothing. But he has a confused notion of another method in which 
matters of this sort are to he investigated. (Cp. Rep. iv. 435 D; 
vii. 533 A; Char. 170 foll.) 

Then he heard some one reading out of a book of Anaxagoras, 
that mind is the cause of all things. And he said to himself: If 
mind is the cause of all things, mind must dispose them all for the 
best. The new teacher will show me this “ order of the best ” in man 
and nature. How great had been his hopes and how great his disap- 
pointment! For he found that his new friend was anything but 
consistent in his use of mind as a cause, and that he soon introduced 
winds, waters, and other eccentric notions. It was as if a person 
had said that Socrates is sitting here because he is made up of bones 
and muscles, instead of telling the true rcason—that he is here 
hecause the Athenians have thought good to sentence him to death, 
and he has thought good to await his sentence. Had his bones and 
muscles been left by him to their own ideas of right, they would 
long ago have taken themselves off. But surely there is a-great 
contusion of the cause and condition in all this. And this confusion 
aiso leads people into all sorts of erroneous theories about the posi- 
tion and motions of the earth. None of them know how much 
stronger than any Atlas is the power of the best. But this “ hest” 
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is still undiscovered ; and in inquiring after the cause, we can only 
hope to attain the second best. 

Now there isa danger.in the contemplation of the nature of 
things, as there is a danger in looking at the sun during an eclipse, 
unless the precaution is taken of looking only at the image reflected 
in the water, or in a glass. (Cp. Laws, 897 D; Rep. 516 foll.) And 
I was afraid, says Socrates, that I might injure the eye of the soul. 
I thought that I had hetter return to the old and safe method of 
ideas. Though I do not mean to say that he who contemplates 
existence through the medium of ideas sees only through a glass 
darkly, any more than he who contemplates actual effects. 

If the existence of ideas is granted to him, Socrates is of opinion 
that he will then have uo difficulty in proving the immortality of the 
soul. He will only ask for a further admission: that beauty is the 
cause of the beautiful, greatness the cause of the great, smallness of 
the small, and so on of other things. Thus he avoids the contra 
dictions of greater and less (greater by reason of that which is 
smaller !), of addition and subtraction, and the other difficulties of 
relation. These subtleties he is for leaving to wiser heads than his 
own ; he prefers to test ideas hy their consequences, and, if asked to 
give an account of them, goes back to some higher idea or hypothe- 
sis which appears to him to he the best, until at last he arrives at a 
resting-place. (Rep. vi. 510 foll»; Phil. 16 foll.) 

The doctrine of ideas, which has long ago received the assent of 
the Socratic circle, is now affirmed by the Phliasian auditor to com- 
mand the assent of any men of sense. The narrative is continued ; 
Socrates is desirous of explaining how opposite ideas may appear to 
coexist but not really coexist in the same thing or person. For 
example, Simmias may be said to have greatness and also smallness, 
because he is greater than Socrates and less than Phaedo. And yet 
Simmias is not really great and also small, but only when compared 
to Phaedo and Socrates. I use the illustration, says Socrates, 
because I want to show you not only that ideal opposites exclude 
one another, but also the opposites in us. I, for example, having 
the attribute of smallness remain small, and cannot become great: 
the smallness in me drives out greatness. 

One of the company here remarked that this was inconsistent 
with the old assertion that opposites generated opposites. But that, 
replies Socrates, was affirmed, not of opposite ideas either in us or in 
nature, but of opposite things — not of life and death, but of indi- 
viduals living and dying. When this objection has been removed, 
Socrates proceeds : This doctrine of the mutual exclusion of oppo- 
sites is not only true of the opposites themselves, but of things which 
are inseparable from them. For example, cold and heat are op- 
posed ; and fire, which is inseparable from heat, cannot coexist with 


cold, or snow, which is inseparable from cold, with heat. Again, 
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the number three excludes the number four, because three is an odd 
number and four is an even number, and the odd is opposed to the 
even. Thus we are able to proceed a step beyond “ the safe and 
simple answer.” We may say, not only that the odd excludes the even, 
but that the number three, which participates in oddness, excludes 
the even. And in like manner, not only does life exclude death, 
but the soul, of which life is the inseparable attribute, also excludes 
death. And that of which life is the inseparable attribute is by the 
force of the terms imperishable. If the odd principle were imperish- 
able, then the number three would not perish, but remove on the 
approach of the even principle. But the immortal is imperishable; 
and therefore the soul on the approach of death does not perish but 
removes. 

Thus all objections appear to be finally silenced. And now the 
application has to be made: If the soul is immortal, “ what manner 
of persons ought we to be?” having regard not only to time but to 
eternity. For death is not the end of all, and the wicked is not 
released from his evil by death; but every one carries with him into 
the world below that which he is and that which he becomes, and 
that only. 

For after death the soul is carried away to judgment, and when she 
has received her punishment returns to earth in the course of ages. 
The wise soul is conscious of her Situation, and follows the attend- 
ant ange] who guides her through the windings of the world below ; 
but the impure soul wanders hither and thither without a guide, 
and is carried at last to her own place, as the pure soul is also 
carried away to hers. “In order that you may understand this, I 
must first describe to you the nature and conformation of the earth.” 

Now the whole earth is a globe placed in the centre of the 
heavens, and is maintained there by the perfection of balance. That 
which we call the earth is only a small hollow, of which there are 
many; but the true earth is above, and is a finer and subtler 
element, and is full of precious stones and bright colors, of which 
the stones and colors in our earth are but fragments and reflec- - 
tions, and the earth itself is corroded and crusted over just as the 
shore is by the sea. And if, like birds, we could fly to the surface 
of the air, in the same manner that fishes come to the top of the 
sea, then we should behold the true earth and the true heaven 
and the true stars. This heavenly earth is of divers colors, 
sparkling with jewels brighter than gold and whiter than any snow, 
having flowers and fruits innumerable. And the inhabitants dwell, 
some on the shore of the sea of air, others in “islets of the blest,” 
and they hold converse with the gods, and behold the sun, moon, 
and stars as they truly are, and their other blessedness is of a piece 
with this. 

But the interior of the earth has other and deeper hollows, and 
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one huge chasm or opening called Tartdrus, into which vast streams 
of water and fire are ever flowing to and fro, of which small portions 
find their way to the surface and form seas and rivers and vol- 
canoes. There is a perpetual inhalation and exhalation of the air 
rising and falling as the waters pass into the depths of the earth 
and return again, in their course forming lakes and rivers, hut never 
descending below the centre of the earth, the opposite side of which 
is a precipice to the rivers on both sides. These rivers are many 
and mighty, and there are four principal ones, Oceanus, Acheron, Py- 
riphlegethon, and Coeytus. Oceanus is the river which encircles the 
earth ; Acheron takes an opposite direction, and after flowing under 
the earth and in desert places at last reaches the Acherusian lake, 
and -this is the river at which the dead await their return to earth. 
Pyriphlegethon is a stream of fire, which coils around the earth and 
flows into the depths of Tartarus. The fourth river (Cocytus) is 
that which is called by the poets the Stygian river, and falls into, 
and forms the lake Styx, receiving strange powers in the waters. 
This river, too, falls into Tartarus. 

The dead are first of all judged according to their deeds, and 
those who are incurahle are thrust into Tartarns, from which they 
never come ont. Those who have only committed venial sins are 
first purified of them, and then rewarded for the good which they 
have done. Those who have committed crimes, great indeed, but 
not unpardonable, are thrust into Tartarus, but are cast forth at the 
end of the year on the shores of the rivers, where they stand cry- 
ing to their victims to let them eome out, and if they prevail, then 
they are let out and their sufferings cease; if not, they are borne in 
a ceaseless whirl along the rivers of Tartarus. The pure souls also 
receive their reward, and have their abode in the upper earth, and 
a select few in still fairer “ mansions.” 

Socrates is not prepared to insist on the literal aecuracy of this 
deseription, but he is confident that something of the kind is true. 
He who has sought after the pleasures of knowledge and rejected 
the pleasures of the body, has reason to be of good hope at the 
approach of death, whose voice is already heard calling to him, and 
will be heard calling by all men. 

The hour has come at which he must drink the poison, and not 
much remains to be done. How shall they bury him? That is a 
question which he refuses to entertain, for they are not burying 
him, but his dead body. His friends had onee been sureties that he 
would remain, and they shall now be sureties that he has run away. 
Yet he would not die without the eustomary ceremonies of washing 
snd burial. Shall he make a libation of the poison? In the 
ypirit he will, but not in the letter. One request he utters in the 
very act of death, which has been « puzzle to after ages. The 
puzzle has been occasioned by the simplicity of his words, for there 
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is no reason to suppose that they have any hidden meaning. 
With a sort of irony he remembers that a trifling religious duty is 
still unfulfilled, just as above (60 E) he is represented as desirous 
before he departs to make a few verses in order to satisfy a scruple 
about the meaning of a dream. 

1. The doctrine of the immortality of the soul has such a great 
interest for all mankind that they are apt to rebel against any exam- 
ination of the nature of their belief. They do not like to acknowl- 
edge that this, as well as the other “eternal ideas” of man, has a 
history in time, which may be traced in Greek poetry or philosophy, 
and also in the Hebrew Scriptures. They convert feeling into rea- 
soning, and throw a net-work of dialecti¢s over that which is really a 
deeply-rooted instinct. In the same temper which Socrates reproves 
in himself (91 B) they are disposed to think that even bad arguments 
will do no harm, for they will die with them, and while they live 
they will gain by the delusion. But there is a better and higher 
spirit to be gathered from the Phaedo, as well as from the other 
writings of Plato, which says that first principles should be most 
constantly reviewed (Phaed. 107 B), and that the highest subjects 
demand of us the greatest accuracy (Rep. vi. 504 E). 

2. Modern philosophy is perplexed at this whole question, which 
is sometimes fairly given up and handed over to the realm of faith. 
The perplexity should not be forgotten by us when we attempt to 
submit the Phaedo of Plato to the requirements of logic. For what 
idea can we form of the soul when separated from the body? Or 
how can the soul be united with the body and still be independent? 
Is the soul related to the body as the ideal to the real, or as the 
whole to the parts, or as the subject to the object, or as the cause 
to the effect, or as the end tothe means? Shall we say with 
Aristotle, that the soul is the entelechy or form of an organized liv- 
ing body? or with Plato, that she has a life of her own? Is the 
Pythagorean image of the harmony, .or of the monad, the truer 
expression? Is the soul related to the body as sight to the eye, or 
as the boatman to his boat? (Arist. de Anim. ii. 1, 11,12.) And 
in another state of being is the soul to be conceived of as vanishing 
into ‘infinity, hardly possessing an existence which she can call rer 
own, as in the pantheistic system of Spinoza and others? or as 
an individual spirit informed with another body and retaining the 
impress of her former character? (Cp. Gorgias, 524 B, C.) Or is 
the opposition of soul and body a mere illusion, and the true self 
neither soul nor body, but the union of the two in the “I” which is 
above them? And is death the assertion of this individuality in the 
higher nature, and the falling away into nothingness of the lower ? 
Or are we vainly attempting to pass the boundaries of human 
thought? The body and the soul seem to be inseparable, not only 
in fact, but in our conceptions of them; and any philosophy which 
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too closely unites them, or too widely s@parates them, either in this 
life or in another, disturbs the balance of human nature. Neither 
Plato nor any other philosopher has perfectly adjusted them, or been 
perfectly consistent with himself in describing their relation to one 
another. 

3. Again believing in the immortality of the soul, we must still 
ask the question of Socrates, “ What is that which we suppose to be 
immortal ?” Is it the personal and individual element in us, or the 
spiritual and universal? Is it the principle of knowledge or of 
goodness, or the union of the two? Is it the mere force of life 
which is determined to be, or the consciousness of self which cannot 
be got rid of, or the fire of genius which refuses to be extinguished ? 
Or is there a hidden being which is allied to the Author of all exist- 
ence, who is because he is perfect, and to whom our ideas of per- 
fection give us a title to belong? Whatever answer is given hy 
us to these questions, there still remains the necessity of allowing 
the permanence of evil, if not forever, at any rate for a time, in order 
that the wicked “may not have too good a bargain.” For the 
annihilation of evil at death, or the eternal duration of it, seem to 
involve equal difficulties in the moral order of the universe, Some- 
times we are led by our feelings, rather than by our reason, to think 
of the good and wise only as existing in another life. Why should 
the mean, the weak, the idiot, the infant, the herd of men who have 
never in any proper sense the usc of reason, reappear with blinking 
eyes in the light of another world ? But our second thought is that 
the hope of humanity is a common one, and that all or none have a 
right to immortality. Reason does not allow ns to suppose that wé 
have any greater claims than others, and experience somctimes 
reveals to us unexpected flashes of the higher nature in those whom 
we had despised. Such are some of the distracting thoughts which 
press upon us when we attempt to assign any form to our concep- 
tions of a future state. 

4. Again, ideas must be given through something; and we are 
always prone to argue about the soul from analogies of outward 
things which may serve to embody our thoughts, but are also partly 
delusive. For we cannot reason from the natural to the spiritual, 
or from the outward to the inward. The progress of physiological 
science, without bringing us nearer to the great secret, has perhaps 
tended to remove some erroneous notions respecting the relations of 
body and mind, and in this we have the advantage of the ancients. 
But no one imagines that any seed of immortality is to be discerned 
in our mortal frames. The result seems to be that those who have 
thought most deeply ou the immortality of the soul, have beeu cou- 
tent to rest their belief on the agreement of the more enlightened 
part of mankind, and on the inseparable connection of such a doc- 
trine with the existence of a God, and our ideas of divine justice — 
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also in a less degree on the impossibility of thinking otherwise of 
those whom we reverence in this world. And after all has been 
said, the figure, the analogy, the argument, are felt to be ottly 
approximations in different forms to the expression of the cominon 
sentiment of the human heart. 

5. The Phaedo of Plato may also be regarded as a dialectical 
approximation to the truth of immortality. Beginning in mystery, 
Socrates, in the intermediate part of the Dialogue, attempts to 
bring the doctrine of a future life into connection with his theory of 
knowledge. In proportion as he succeeds in this, the individual 
seems to disappear in a more general notion of the soul; the con- 
templation of ideas “ under the form of eternity” takes the place of 
past and future states of existence. His language may be com- 
pared to that of some modern philosophers, who speak of etérnity, 
not in the sense of perpetual duration of time, but as an ever-present 
quality of the soul. Yet at the conclusion of the Dialogue, having 
“ arrived at the end of the intellectual world” (Rep. vii. 532 B), he 
replaces the veil of mythology, and describes the soul and her at- 
tendant genius in the langnage of the mysteries or of a disciple of 
Zoroaster. Nor can we fairly demand of Plato a consistency which 
is wanting among ourselves, who acknowledge that another world is 
beyond the range of human thought, and yet are always seeking to 
represent the mansions of heaven or hell in the colors of the painter, 
or in the descriptions of the poet or rhetorician. 

6. The doctrine of the immortality of the soul was not new to the 
Greeks in the age of Socrates, but, like the unity of God, had a 
foundation in the popular belief. The old Homeric notion of a gib- 
bering ghost flitting away to Hades; or of a few illustrious heroes 
enjoying the isles of the blest; or of an existence divided between 
the two; or the Hesiodic, of righteous spirits, who become guardian 
angels, —had given place in the mysteries and the Orphic pocts to 
representatious, partly fanciful, of a future state of rewards and 
punishments. (Laws, ix. 870.) The reticence of the Greeks on 
public occasions and in some part of their literature respecting this 
“ underground ” religion, is not to be taken as a measure of the dif- 
fusion of such beliefs. If Pericles in the funeral oration is silent on 
the consolations of immortality, the poet Pindar and the tragedians 
on the other hand constantly assume the continued existence of the 
dead in an upper or under world. Darius and Laius are still alive ; 
Antigone will be dear to her brethren after death; the way to the 
palace of Cronos is found by those who “have thrice departed from 
evil.” The tragedy of the Greeks is uot “rounded” by this life, 
but is deeply set in decrees of fate and mysterious workings of pow- 
ers beneath the earth. In the caricature of Aristophanes there is 
also a wituess to the common sentiment. The Ionian and Pythago- 
rean philosophies arose, and some new elements were added to the 
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popular helief. The individual must find an expression as well as 
the world. Either the soul was supposed to exist in the form of a 
magnet or of a particle of fire, or light, or air, or water; or of a 
number or of a harmony of number; or to be or have, like the stars, 
a principle of motion (Arist. de Anim. i. 1, 2, 3). At length Anax- 
agoras, hardly distinguishing between life and mind, or between 
mind human and divine, attained the pure a! straction; and this, 
like the other abstractions of Greek philosophy, sank deep into the 
human intelligence. The opposition of the intelligible and the sen- 
sible, and of God to the world, supplied an analogy which assisted 
in the separation of soul and body. If ideas were separable from 
phenomena, mind was also separable from matter ; if the ideas were 
eternal, the mind that conceived them was eternal too. As the 
unity of God was more distinctly acknowledged the conception of 
the human soul became more developed. The succession, or alter- 
nation of life and death, had occurred to Heracleitus. The Eleatic 
Parmenides had stumbled upou the modern thesis, that “thought 
and being are the same.’’ The eastern belief in transmigration 
defined the sense of individnality ; and some, like Empedocles, fan- 
cied that the blood which they had shed in another state of being 
was crying against them, and that for thirty thousand years they 
were to be “fugitives and vagabonds upon the earth.” The desire 
of recognizing a lost love or friend in the world below (Phaedo 68) 
is a natural feeling which, in that age as well as in every other, has 
given distinctness to the hope of immortality. Nor were ethical 
considerations wanting, partly derived from the necessity of punish- 
ing the greater sort of criminals, whom no aveuging power of this 
world could reach. The voice of conscience, too, was heard remind- 
ing the good man that he was not altogether innocent. (Rep. i. 
330.) To these indistinct longings and fears an expression was 
given in the mysteries and Orphic poets: a “heap of books ” (Rep. 
ii. 364 E), passing under the names of Musaeus and Orpheus in 
Plato’s time, were filled with notions of an under world. 

7. Yet probably the belief in the individuality of the soul after 
death had but a feeble hold on the Greek mind. Like the person- 
ality. of God, the personality of man in a future state was not in- 
separably bound up with the reality of his existence. or the dis- 
tinction between the personal and impersonal, and also between the 
divine and human, was far less marked to the Greek than to our- 
selves. Aud as Plato readily passes from the notion of the good 
to that of God, he also passes, almost imperceptibly to himself and 
his reader, from the future life of the individual soul to the eternal 
being of the absolute soul. There has been a clearer statement and 
a clearer deuial of the belief in modern times than is found in early 
Greek philosophy, and hence the comparative sileuce on the whole 
subject which is often remarked in ancient writers, and particularly in 
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Aristotle. For Plato and Aristotle are not further removed in their 
teaching about the immortality of the soul than they are in their 
theory of knowledge. 

8. That in an age when logic was beginning to mould human 
thought, Plato should have cast his belief in immortality into a 
logical form, is not surprising. And when we consider how much 
the doctrine of ideas was also one of words, we cannot wonder that 
he should have fallen into verbal fallacies: early logic is always 
mistaking the truth of the form for the truth of the matter. IL « 
easy to see that the alternation of opposites is not the same as the 
generation of them out of each other; and that the generation out 
of each other, which is the first argument in the Phaedo, ‘s at vari- 
ance with their mutual exclusion of each other, whether in them- 
selves or in us, which is the last. For even-if we admit the dis- 
tinction which he draws at p. 103, between the opposites and the 
things which have the opposites, still individuals fall under the 
latter class; and we have to pass out of the region of human hopes 
and fears to a conception of an abstract soul which is the impersou- 
ation of the ideas. Such a conception, which in Plato himself is 
but half expressed, is unmeaning to us, and relative only to a par- 
ticular stage in the history of thought. The doctrine of reminis- 
cence is also a fragment of a former world, which has no place in 
the philosophy of modern times. But Plato had the wonders of psy- 
chology just opening to him, and he had not the explanation of them 
which is supplied by the analysis of language and the history of 
the human mind. The question, “Whence come our abstract 
ideas?” he could only answer by an imaginary hypothesis. Nor is it 
difficult to see that his crowning argument is purely verbal, and is 
but the expression of an instinctive confidence put into a logical 
form: “The soul is immortal because it contains a principle of 
imperishableness.” Nor does he himself seem at all to be aware 
that nothing is added to human knowledge by his “safe and simple 
answer,” that beauty is the cause of the heautiful; and that he is 
merely reasserting the Eleatic being “divided by the Pythagorean 
numbers,” against the Heracleitean doctrine of perpetual generation. 
The answer to the “ very serious question ” of generation and destruc- 
tion is really the denial of them. For this he would substitute, as in 
the Republic, a system of ideas, tested not by experience, but by their 
consequences, and not explained by actual causes, but by a higher, 
that is, more general notion : consistency with themselves is all that 
is required of them. (Rep. vi. 510 foll., and Phaedo, 101 foll.) 

9. To deal fairly with such arguments they should not only not, be 
separated from the age to which they belong, but they should be 
translated as far as possible into their modern equivalents. “If the 
.deas of men are eternal, their souls are eternal, and if not the ideas, 
then not the souls.” Such an argument stands nearly in the same 
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relation to Plato and his age, as the afrunient from the existence 
of God to immortality among ourselves. “If God exists, then the 
soul exists after death; and if there is no God, there is no existence 
of the soul after death.” For the ideas are to his mind the reality, 
the truth, the principle of permanence, as well as of mind and order 
in the world When Simmias and Cebes say that they are more 
strongly persuaded of the existence of ideas than they are of the im- 
mortality of the soul, they represent fairly enough the order of thought 
in Greek philosophy. And we might say in the same way that we are 
more certain of the existence of God than we are of the immortality 
of the soul, and are led by the helief in the one to a belief in the 
other. The parallel, as Socrates would say, is not perfect, hut 
agrees in as far as the mind in either case is regarded, as dependent 
on something above and beyond herself. Nor need we shrink from 
pressing the analogy one step further: “ We are more certain of our 
ideas of truth and right than we are of the existence of God, and 
are led on in the order of thought from one to the other.” 

10. The main argument of the Phaedo is derived from the exist- 
ence of eternal ideas of which the soul is a partaker; the other 
argument of the alternation of opposites is replaced by this. And 
there have not been wanting philosophers of the idealist school who 
have imagined that the doctrine of the immortality of the soul is a 
theory of knowledge only, and that in all that precedes Plato is pre- 
paring for this. Such a view is far from lying on the surface of 
the Phaedo, and seems to be inconsistent with the Gorgias and the 
Republic. Those who maintain it are immediately compelled to re- 
nounce the shadow which they have grasped, as a play of words 
only. But the truth is, that Plato in his argument for the immortal- 
ity of the soul has collected many elements of proof or persuasion, 
ethical and mythological as well as dialectical, which are not easily 
to be reconciled with one another; and he is as much in earnest 
about his doctrine of retribution, which is repeated in all his more 
ethical writings, as ahout his theory of knowledge. And while we 
may fairly translate the dialectical into the language of Hegel, and 
the religious and mythological into the language of Dante or Bun- 
yan, the ethical speaks to us still in the same voice, reaching across 
the ages. 

11. Two arguments of this sort occur in the Phaedo. The first 
may be described as the aspiration of the soul after another sort of 
being. Like the Oriental or Christian ascetic, the philosopher is 
seeking to withdraw from impurities of sense, to leave the world and 
the, things of the world, and to find his higher self. Plato recog- 
nizes in these aspirations the foretaste of immortality; as Butler and 
Addison in modern times have argued, the one from the moral ten- 
dencies of mankind, the other from the progress of the soul towards 
perfection. Tn using this argument Plato has certainly confused the 
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soul which has left the body, with the soul of the good and wise. 
(Cp. Rep. x. 611 ©.) Such a confusion was natural, and arose 
partly out of the antithesis of soul and body. The soul in her own 
essence, and the soul “clothed upon” with virtues and graces, were 
casily interchanged with one another, becanse on a subject which 
passes expression the distinctions of language can hardly be main- 
tained. 

12. The other ethical proof of the immortality of the soul is de- 
rived from the necessity of retribution. The wicked would be too 
well off if their evil deeds came to an end. It is not to be supposed 
than an Ardiaeus, an Archelaus, an Ismenias could ever have suffered 
the penalty of their crimes in this world. The manner in which 
this retribution is accomplished Plato represents under the figure of 
mythology. Doubtless he felt that it was easier to improve than 
to invent, and that in religion especially the traditional form was 
required in order to give verisimilitude to the myth. The myth too 
is far more probable to that age than to ours, and may fairly be re- 
garded as “one guess among many ” about the nature of the earth, 
which he cleverly supports by the indications of geology. Not that 
he insists on the absolute truth of his own particular notions: “no 
man of sense will be confident of that; but he will be confident that 
something of the kind is true” (114 D). As in other passages 
(Gorg. 527 A. Tim. 29 D; cp. Crito 107 B), he wins belief for his 
fictions by the moderation of his statements ; he does not, like Dante 
or Swedenborg, allow himself to be deceived by his own creations. 

The Dialogue must be read in the light of the situation. And 
first of all we are struck by the calmness of the scene. Like the 
spectators at the time, we cannot pity Socrates; his mien and his 
language are so noble and fearless. He is the same as he ever was, 
but milder and gentler, and he has in no degree lost his interest in 
dialectics ; the argument is the greatest gain to him, and he will 
not forego the delicht of it in compliance with the jailer’s intimation 
that he should not heat himself with talking. Some other traits of 
his character may be noted; for example, the courteous manner in 
which he inclines his head to the last objector, or the ironical touch, 
“Me already, as the tragic poet would say, the voice of fate calls; ” 
or the depreciation of the arguments with which “he comforted 
himself and them;” or the allusion to the possibility of finding 
another teacher among barbarous races (cp. Polit. 262 D); or the 
mysterious reference to another science (mathematics?) of genera- 
tion and destruction for which he is vainly feeling. There is no 
change in him; only now he is invested with a sort of sacred 
character, as the prophet or priest of Apollo the God of the festival, 
in whose honor he first of all composes a hymn, and then like the 
swan pours forth his dying lay. Perhaps the extreme elevation of 
Socrates above his own situation, and the ordinary interests of life 
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(compare his jeu d’ esprit about his bufial) create in the mind of 
the reader an impression stronger than could be derived from argu- 
ments that such a one, in his own language, has in him “a principle 
which does not admit of death.” 

The other persons of the Dialogue may be considered under two 
heads: (1) private friends; (2) the respondents in the argument. 

First there is Crito, who has been already introduced to us in the 
Euthydemus and the Crito; he is the equal in years of Socrates, 
and stands in quite a different relation to him from his younger 
disciples. He is a man of the world who is rich and prosperous 
(cp. the jest in the Euthydemus 304 C), the best friend of Socrates, 
who wants to know his last commands, in whose presence he talks 
to his family, and who performs the last duty of closing his eyes. 
It is observable too that, as in the Euthydemus, Crito shows no 
aptitude for philosophical discussions. Nor among the friends of 
Socrates must the jailer be forgotten, who seems to have been in- 
troduced by Plato in order to show the impression made by the 
extraordinary man on the common. The gentle nafure of the man 
is indicated by his weeping at the announcement of his errand and 
then turning away, and also by the words of Socrates to his disci- 
ples: “ How charming the man is! since I have been in prison he 
was always coming to me, and has been as good as could be to me.” 
‘We are reminded too that he has retained this gentle nature amid 
scenes of death and violence by the contrasts which he draws be- 
tween the behavior of Socrates and of others when about to die. 

Another person who takes no part in the philosophical discussion 
is the excitable Apollodorus, the same who, in the Symposium, of 
which he is the narrator, is called “the madman,” and who testifies 
his grief by the most violent emotions. Phado is also present, the 
“beloved disciple” as he may be termed, who is described, if not 
“leaning on his bosom,” as seated next to Socrates, who is playing 
with his hair. At a particular point the argument is described as 
falling before the attack of Simmias. A sort of despair is intro- 
duced in the minds of the company. The effect of this is height- 
ened by the description of Phedo, who has been the eye-witness of 
the scene, and by the sympathy of his Phliasian auditors, who are 
beginning to think “that they too can never trust an argument 
again.” Like Apollodorus, Phedo himself takes no part in the 
argument. But the calmness of his behavior, “veiling his face ” 
when he can no longer contain his tears, contrasts with the pas- 
sionate cries of the other. 

The two principal interlocutors are Simmias and Cebes, the dis- 
ciples of Philolaus the Pythagorean philosopher of Thebes. Sim- 
mias is described in the Phedrus (242 B) as fonder of an argument 
than any manu living; and Cebes, although finally persuaded by 
Socrates, is said to be the most incredulous of human beings. It 
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is Cebes who at the commencement of the Dialogue raises the ques- 
tion why “suicide is unlawful,” and who first supplies the doctrine 
of recollection as a confirmation of the argument of the preéxistence 
of the soul. It is Cebes who urges that the preéxistence does net 
necessarily involve the future existenee of the soul, and who brings 
forward the argument of the weaver and his cout. To Simmias, on 
the other hand, is attributed the notion that the soul is a harmony, 
which is naturally put into the mouth of a Pythagorean disciple. 
Ic is Simmias, too, who first remarks on the uncertainty of human 
knowledge, and only at last concedes to the argument such a quali- 
fied approval as is consistent with the feebleness of the human fac- 
ulties. 

There is no proof that the conversation was ever actually held, 
and the place of the Dialogue in the series is doubtful. The doc- 
trine of ideas is certainly carried beyond the Socratic point of 
view ; in no other of the writings of Plato is the theory of them so 
completely developed. Whether the belief in immortality can be at- 
tributed to Socrates or not is uncertain; the silence of the Memo- 
rabilia, and of the earlier Dialogues of Plato, is an argument to 
the contrary. Yet in the Cyropaedia Xenophon (viii. 7, 19 foll.) 
has put language into the mouth of the dying Cyrus which recalls 
the Phaedo, and may perhaps have been derived from the teaching 
of Socrates. 

The Phaedo, as has been already intimated, is not one of the So 
cratic Dialogues of Plato; nor, on the other hand, can it be assigned 
to that later period of the Platonic writings at which the ideas ap- 
pear to be forgotten. Without pretending to determine the real time 
of composition, the Meno, Euthyphro, Apology, Phaedo, Symposium 
may be conveniently read by us in this order as illustrative of the 
life of Socrates. Another chain may be formed of the Meno, Phaedo, 
Phaedrus, in which the immortality of the soul is connected with 
the doctrine of ideas. In the Meno the theory of ideas is based on 
the ancient belief in transmigration, which reappears again in the 
Phaadrus, as well as in the Republic and Timaeus, and in all of 
them is connected with a doctrine of retribution. In the Phaedrus 
the immortality of the soul is supposed to rest on the conception of 
the soul as a principle of motion, whereas in the Republic the ar- 
gument turns on the natural continuance of the soul, which, if not 
destroyed by her own proper evil, can hardly be destroyed by any 
other. The soul of man in the Timaeus (42 foll.) is derived from 
the Supreme Creator, and either returns after death to her kindred 
star, or descends into the lower life of an animal. Thé Apology 
expresses the same view as the Phaedo, but with less confidence ; 
the probability of death being a long sleep is not excluded. The 
Theaetetus also describes, in a digression, the desire of the soul to 
fly away and be with God —“ and to fly to him is to be like him” 
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(176 B). Lastly, the Symposium may Be observed to resemble as 
well as to differ from the Phaedo. While the first notion of im- 
mortality is only in the way of natural procreation or of posthu- 
mous fame and glory, the higher vision of heauty, like the good in 
the Republic, is the vision of the eternal idea. So deeply rooted 
in Plato’s mind is the belief in immortality; so various are the 
forms of expression which he employs. 

Some elements of the drama may be noted in all the Dialogues 
of Plato. The Phaedo is the tragedy of which Socrates is the pro- 
tagonist and Simmias and Cehes the secondary performers. No 
Dialogue has a greater unity of subject and feeling. Plato has cer- 
tainly fulfilled the condition of Greek, or rather of all art, which 
requires that scenes of death and suffering should be clothed in 
beauty. The gathering of the friends at the commencement of the 
Dialogue, the dejection of the audience at the temporary overthrow 
of the argument, the picture of Socrates playing with the hair of 
Phaedo, the final scene in which Socrates alone retains his com- 
posure —- are masterpieces of art. The chorus at the end might 
have interpreted the feeling of the play: “There can no evil hap- 
pen to a good man in life or death.” 
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PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 


PuHaEvo, who is the narrator of APOLLODORUS. 
the Dialogue to Srum1as. 

EcHecrates of Phiius. CEBES. 

SocratTEs. Crito. 


ATTENDANT OF THE PRISON. 


Scenz :— The Prison of Socrates. 
Puace oF THE NARRATION : — Phlius. 


Ech. ERE you yourself, Phaedo, in the prison Steph. 
with Socrates on the day when he drank 47 
the poison ? 

Phaedo. Yes, Echecrates, I was. 

Ech. I wish that you would tell me about his death. What 
did he say in his last hours? We were informed that he died 
by taking poison, but no one knew anything more; for no Phili- 
asian ever goes to Athens now, and a long time has elapsed 
since any Athenian found his way to Phlius, and therefore we 
had no clear account. 

Phaed. Did you not hear of the proceedings at the 58 
trial ? 

Ech. Yes; some one told us about the trial, and we could 
not understand why, having been condemned, he was put to 
death, as appeared, not at the time, but long afterwards. What 
was the reason of this ? 

Phaed. An accident, Echecrates. The reason was that the 
stern of the ship which the Athenians send to Delos happened 
to have been crowned on the day before he was tried. 

Ech. What is this ship ? 

Phaed. This is the ship in which, as the Athenians say, The- 
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seus went to Crete when he took with him the fourteen youths, 
and was the savior of them and of himself. And they were 
said to have vowed to Apollo at the time, that if they were 
saved they would make an annual pilgrimage to Delos. Now 
this custom still continues, and the whole period of the voyage 
to and from Delos, beginning when the priest of Apollo crowns 
the stern of the ship, is a holy season, during which the city is 
not allowed to be polluted by public executions; and often, 
when the vessel is detained by adverse winds, there may he a 
very considerable delay. As I was saying, the ship was 
crowned on the day before the trial, and this was the reason 
why Socrates lay in prison and was not put to death until long 
after he was condemned. 

Ech. What was the manner of his death, Phaedo? What 
was said or done? And which of his friends had he with him ? 
Or were they not allowed by the authorities to be present? 
And did he die alone ? 

Phaed. No; there were several of his friends with him. 

Ech. If you have nothing to do, I wish that you would tell 
me what passed, as exactly as you can. 

Phaed. I have nothing to do, and will try to gratify your 
wish. For to me too there is no greater pleasure than to have 
Socrates bronght to my recollection; whether I speak myself 
or hear another speak of him. 

Ech. You will have listeners who are of the same mind with 
you, and I hope that yon will be as exact as you can. 

Phaed. I remember the strange feeling which came over me 
at being with him. For I could hardly believe that I was 
present at the death of a friend, and therefore I did not pity 
him, Echecrates ; his mien and his language were so noble and 
fearless in the hour of death that to me he appeared blessed. I 
thought that in going to the other world he could not be with- 
59 «Out a divine call, and that he wonld be happy, if any man 

ever was, when he arrived there; and therefore I did not 
pity him as might seem natnral at such a time. But neither 
could I feel the pleasure which I usually felt in philosophical 
discourse (for philosophy was the theme of which we spoke). 
I was pleased and I was also pained, because I knew that he 
was soon to die, and this strange mixture of feeling was shared 
by us all; we were langhing and weeping by turns, especially 
the excitable Apollodorus — you know the sort of man ? 


Ech. Yes. 
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Phaed. He was quite overcome ; afd I myself, and all of us 
were greatly moved. 

Ech. Who were present ? 

Phaed. Of native Athenians there were, besides Apollodorus, 
Critohulus and his father Crito, Hermogenes, Epigenes, Aeschi- 
nes, and Antisthenes ; likewise Ctesippus of the deme of Paea- 
nia, Menexenus, and some others; but Plato, if I am not mis- 
taken, was ill. 

Ech. Were there any strangers ? 

Phaed. Yes, there were; Simmias the Theban, and Cebes, 
and Phaedondes ; Euclid and Terpsion, who came from Me- 
gara. 

ich. And was Aristippus there, and Cleombrotus ? 

Phaed. No, they were said to be in Aegina. 

Ech. Any one else? 

Phaed. I think that these were about all. 

Ech. And what was the discourse of which you spoke ? 

Phaed. I will hegin at the heginning, and endeavor to repeat 
the entire conversation. You must understand that we had 
heen previously in the habit of assembling early in the morning 
at the court in which the trial was held, and which is not far 
from the prison. There we remained talking with one another 
until the opening of the prison doors (for they were not opened 
very early), and then went in and generally passed the day 
with Socrates. On the last morning the meeting was earlier 
than usual; this was owing to our having heard on the previous 
evening that the sacred ship had arrived from Delos, and there- 
fore we agreed to meet very early at the accustomed place. On 
our going to the prison, the jailer who answered the door, in- 
stead of admitting us, came out and hade us wait and he would 
call us. “For the eleven,” he said, “are now with Socrates ; 
they are taking off his chains, and giving orders that he is to 
die to-day.” He soon returned and said that we might come 
in. On entering we found Socrates just released from 
chains, and Xanthippe, whom you know, sitting by him, 
and holding his child in her arms. When she saw us she ut 
tered a cry and said, as women will: “O Socrates, this is the 
last time that either you will converse with your friends, or 
they with you.” Socrates turned to Crito and said : “ Crito, let 
some one take her home.” Some of Crito’s people accordingly 
led her away, crying out and beating herself. And when she 
was gone, Socrates, sitting up on the couch, hegan to bend and 
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rub his leg, saying, as he rubhed: How singular is the thing 
called pleasure, and how curiously related to pain, which might 
be thought to be the opposite of it; for they never come to a 
map together, and yet he who pursues either of them is gener- 
ally compelled to take the other. They are two, and yet they 
grow together out of one head or stem; and I cannot help 
thinking that if Aesop had noticed them, he would have made a 
fable about God trying to reconcile their strife, and when he 
could not, he fastened their heads together; and this is the rea- 
son why when one comes the other follows, as I find in my own 
case pleasnre comes following after the pain in my leg which 
was caused by the chain. 

Upon this Cebes said: I aim very glad indeed, Socrates, that 
you mentioned the name of Aesop. For that reminds me of a 
question which has been asked by others, and was asked of me 
only the day before yesterday by Evenus the poet, and as he 
will be sure to ask again, you may as well tell me what I 
should say to him, if you would like him to have an answer. 
He wanted to know why you who never before wrote a line of 
poetry, now that you are in prison are putting Aesop into verse, 
and also composing that hymn in honor of Apollo. 

Tell him, Cebes, he replied, that I had no idea of rivaling 
him or his poems; which is the truth, for I knew that I could 
not do that. But I wanted to see whether I could purge away 
a scruple which I felt about certain dreams. In the course of 
my life I have often had intimations in dreams “ that I should 
make music.” The sane dream came to me sometimes in one 
form, and sometimes in another, but always saying the same or 
nearly the same words: Make and cultivate music, said the 
dream. And hitherto I had imagined that this was ouly in- 
tended to exhort and encourage me in the study of philosophy, 
61 which has always been the pursuit of my life, and is the 
noblest and best of music. The dream was bidding me do 
what I was already doing, in the same way that the competitor 
in a race is bidden by the spectators to run whien he is already 
running. But I was not certain of this, as the dream might 
have meant music in the popular sense of the word, and being 
under sentence of death, and the festival giving me a respite, I 
thonght that I should be safer if I satisfied the scruple, and, in 
obedience to the dream, composed a few verses before I de- 
parted. And first I made a hymn in honor of the god of the 
festival, and then considering that a poet, if he is really to be-a 
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poet or maker, should not only put words together but make 
stories, and as I have no invention, I took some fables of Aesop, 
which I had ready at hand and knew, and turned them into 
verse. ‘Tell Evenus this, and bid him be of good cheer; say 
that I would have him come after me if he be a wise man, and 
not tarry; and that to-day I am likely to be going, for the 
Athenians say that I must. 

Simmias said: What a message for such a mau! having 
been a frequent companion of his I should say that, as far as 
I know him, he will never take your advice unless he is 
obliged. 

Why, said Socrates. Is not Evenus a philosopher ? 

I think that he is, said Simmias. 

Then he, or any man who has the spirit of philosophy, will 
be willing to die, though he will not take his own life, for that 
is held not to be right. 

Here he changed his position, and put his legs off the couch 
on to the ground, and during the rest of the conversation he 
remained sitting. 

Why do you say, inquired Cebes, that a man ought not to 
take his own life, but that the philosopher will be ready to fol- 
low the dying? 

Socrates replied: And have you, Cebes and Simmias, who 
are acquainted with Philolaus, never heard him speak of this? 

I never understood him, Socrates. 

My words, too, are only an echo; but I am very williag to 
say what I have heard: and indeed, as I am going to another 
place, I ought to be thinking and talking of the nature of the 
pilgrimage which I am about to make. What can I do better 
in the interval between this and the setting of the sun? 

Then tell me, Sacrates, why is suicide held not to be right? 
as I have certainly heard Philolaus affirm when he was staying 
with us at Thebes; and there are others who say the same, 
although none of them has ever made me understand him. 

But do your best, replied Socrates, and the day may 
come when you will understand. I suppose that you wonder 
why, as most things which are evil may be accidentally good, 
this is to be the only exception (for may not death, too, be 
better than life in some cases ?), and why, when a man is better 
dead, he is not permitted to be his own benefactor, but must 
wait for the hand of another. 

By Jupiter! yes, indeed, said Cebes laughing, and speaking 
in his native Doric. 
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I admit the appearance of inconsistency, replied Socrates 
but there may not be any real inconsistency after all in this. 
There is a doctrine uttered in secret that man is a prisoner 
who has no right to open the door of his prison and run away ; 
this is a great mystery which I do not quite understand. Yet 
I too believe that the gods are our guardians, and that we are 
a possession of theirs. Do you not agree ? 

Yes, I agree to that, said Cebes. 

And if one of your own possessions, an ox or an ass, for 
example, took the liberty of putting himself out of the way 
when you had given no intimation of your wish that he should 
die, would you not be angry with him, and would you not pun- 
ish him if you could? 

Certainly, replied Cebes. 

Then there may be reason in saying that a man should wait, 
and not take his own life until God summons him, as he is now 
summoning me. 

Yes, Socrates, said Cebes, there is surely reason in that. 
And yet how can you reconcile this seemingly true belief that 
God is our guardian and we his possessions, with that willing- 
ness to die which we were attributing to the philosopher ? 
That the wisest of men should be willing to leave this service 
in which they are ruled by the gods who are the best of rulers, 
is not reasonable, for surely no wise man thinks that when set 
at liberty he can take better care of himself than the gods take 
of him. A fool may perhaps think this — he may argue that 
he had better run away from his master, not considering that 
his duty is to remain to the end, and not to run away from the 
good, and that there is no sense in his running away. But the 
wise man will want to be ever with him who is better than 
himself. Now this, Socrates, is the reverse of what was just 
now said; for upon this view the wise man should sorrow and 
the fool rejoice at passing out of life. 

63 The earnestness of Cebes seemed to please Socrates. 

Here, said he, turning to us, is a man who is always in- 
quiring, and is not to be convinced all in a moment, nor by 
every argument. 

And in this case, added Simmias, his objection does appear 
to me to have some force. For what can be the meaning of a 
truly wise nian wanting to fly away and lightly leave a master 
who is better than himself. And I rather imagine that Cebes 
is referring to you; he thinks that you are too ready to leave 
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us, and too ready to leave the gods who, as you acknowledge, 
are our good rulers. 

Yes, replied Socrates; there is reason in that. And this 
indictment you think that I ought to answer as if I were in 
court ? 

That is what we should like, said Simmias. 

Then I must try to make a better impression upon you than 
I did when defending myself before the judges. For I am 
quite ready to acknowledge, Simmias and Cebes, that I ought 
to be grieved at death, if I were not persuaded that I am going 
to other gods who are wise and good (of this I am as certain as 
I can be of anything of the sort), and to men departed (though 
I am not so certain of this) who are better than those whom I 
leave behind ; and therefore I do not grieve as I might have 
done, for I have good hope that there is yet something remain- 
ing for the dead, and as has been said of old, some far better 
thing for the good than for the evil. 

But do you mean to take away your thoughts with you, 
Socrates, said Simmias? Will you not communicate them to 
us ? —- the benefit is one in which we too may hope to share. 
Moreover, if you succeed in convincing us, that will be an 
answer to the charge against yourself. 

I will do my best, replied Socrates. But you must first let 
me hear what Crito wants; he was going to say something to 
me. 
Only this, Socrates, replied Crito: the attendant who is to 
give you the poison has been telling me that you are not to 
talk much, and he wants me to let you know this; for that by 
talking, heat is increased, and this interferes with the action of 
the poison ; those who excite themselves are sometimes obliged 
to drink the poison two or three times. : 

Then, said Socrates, let him mind his business and be pre- 
pared to give the poison two or three times, if necessary; that 
is all. 

I was almost certain that you would say that, replied Crito ; 
but I was obliged to satisfy him. 

Never mind him, he said. 

And now I will make answer to you, O my judges, and show 
that he who has lived as a true philosopher has reason to he of 
good cheer when he is about to die, and that after death 64 
he may hope to receive the greatest: good in the other 
world. And how this may be, Simmias and Cebes, I will en- 
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deavor to explain. For I deem that the true disciple of phi- 
losophy is likely to be misunderstood by other men; they do 
not perceive that he is ever pursuing death and dying; and if 
this is true, why, having had the desire of death all his life 
long, should he repine at the arrival of that which he has been 
always pursuing aud desiring ? 

Siwmias laughed and said: Though not in a laughing humor, 
I swear that I cannot help laughing, when I think what the 
wicked world will say when they hear this. They will say 
that this is very true, and our people at home will agree with 
them in saying that the life which philosophers desire is truly 
death, and that they have found them out to be deserving of 
the death which they desire. 

And they are right, Simmias, in saying this, with the excep- 
tion of the words “ They have found them out;” for they have 
not found out what is the nature of this death which the true 
philosopher desires, or how he deserves or desires death. But 
let us leave them and have a word with ourselves: Do we be- 
lieve that there is such a thing as death? 

To be sure, replied Simmias. 

And is this anything but the separation of soul and body? 
And being dead is the attainment of this separation when the 
soul exists in herself, and is parted from the body and the body 
is parted from the soul — that is death ? 

Exactly: that and nothing else, he replied. 

And what do you say of another question, my friend, about 
which I should like to have your opinion, aud the answer to 
which will probably throw light on our present inquiry: Do 
you think that the philosopher ought to care about the pleas- 
ures — if they are to be called pleasures — of eating aud drink- 
ing? 

* Coctatily not, answered Simmias. 

And what do you say of the pleasures of love — should he 
care about them? 

By no means. 

And will be think much of the other ways of indulging the 
body, for example, the acquisition of costly raiment, or sandals, 
or other adornments of the body? Instead of caring about 
them, does he not rather despise anything more than nature 
needs? What do you say? 

I should say that the true philosopher would despise them. 

Would you not say that he is entirely concerned with the 
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soul and not with the body? He woyld like, as far as he can, 
to be quit of the body and turn to the soul. 

That is true. 

In matters of this sort philosophers, above all other men, 
may be observed iu every sort of way to dissever the soul from 
the body. 

That is true. F 

Whereas, Simmias, the rest of the world are of opinion 
that a life which has no bodily pleasures and uo part in them is 
not worth having; but that he who thinks nothing of bodily 
pleasures is almost as though he were dead. 

That is quite true. 

What again shall we say of the actual acquirement of knowl- 
edge? — is the body, if invited to share in the iuquiry, a hin- 
derer or a helper? I mean to say, have sight and hearing any 
truth in them? Are they not, as the poets are always telling 
us, inaccurate witnesses? and yet, if even they are inaccurate 
and indistinct, what is to be said of the other senses ? — for you 
will allow that they are the best of them? 

Certainly, he replied. 

Then when does the soul attain truth ? — for in attempting 
to consider anything in company with the body she is obviously 
deceived. 

Yes, that is true. 

Then must not existence be revealed to her in thought, if at 
all? a ae 

Yes. 

And thopght is best when the mind is gathered into herself 
and none of these things trouble her — neither sounds nor sights 
nor pain nor any pleasure, — when she has as little as possible 
to do with the body, and has no bodily sense or feeling, but is 
aspiring after being ? 

That is true. 

And in this the philosopher dishonors the body ; his soul 
runs away from the body and desires to be alone and by her- 
self? 

That is true. 

Well, but there is another thing, Simmias: Is there or is 
there not an absolute justice ? 

Assuredly there is. 

And an absolute beauty and absolute good ? 

Of course. 
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But did you ever behold any of them with your eyes? 

Certainly not. 

Or did you ever reach them with any other bodily sense? 
(and I speak not of these alone, but of absolute greatness, and 
health, and strength, and of the essence or true nature of every- 
thing). Has the reality of them ever been perceived by you 
through the bodily organs? or rather, is not the nearest ap- 
proach to the knowledge of their several natures made by him 
who so orders his intellectual vision as to have the most exact 
conception of the essence of that which he considers ? 

Certainly. 

And he attains to the knowledge of them in their highest 
purity who ‘goes to each of them with the mind: alone, not 

allowing when in the aet of thought the intrusion or intro- 

duction of_sight or any other sense in the company of rea- 
son, but with the very light of the mind in her clearness pene- 
trates into the very light of truth in each; he has got rid, as 
far as he can, of eyes and ears and of the whole body, which he 
conceives of only as a disturbing element, hindering the soul 
from the acquisTar-of knowledge wien tn Sompany ith her — 
is not this the sort of man who, if ever man did, is likely to 
attain the knowledge of existence ? 

There is admirable truth in that, Socrates, replied Simmias. 

And when they consider all this, must not true philosophers 
make jon, of which they will speak to one another in 
such words @ se: We have found, they will say, a path of 
speculation which seems to bring us and the argument to the 
conclusion, that while we are in the body, and while, the soul is 
mingled with this mass of evil, our desire will not be satisfied, 
and our desire is of the truth. For the body is a source of end- 
less trouble to us by reason of the mere requirement of food; 
and also is liable to diseases which overtake and impede us in 
the search after truth: and by filling us so fall of loves, and 
lusts, and fears, and fancies, and idols, and every sort of folly, 
prevents our ever having, as people say, so much as a thought. 
For whence come wars, and fightings, and factions? whence but 
from the body and the lusts of the body? For wars are occa 
sioned by the love of money, and money has to be acquired for 
the sake and in the service of the body ; and in consequence of 
all these things the time which onght to be given to philosophy 
is lost. Moreover, if there is time and an inclination toward 
philosophy, yet the body introduces a turmoil and confusion 
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and fear into the course of speculation, and hinders us from 
seeing the truth; and all experience shows that if we would 
lave pure knowledge of anything we must be quit of the body, 
and the soul in poe must behold all binge in themselves : 

} at—-we-shall atta 2 e e and | 
of which we_say that we are lovers, > nd that is windstar not | 
while we live, but after death,“as the argument shows; for if 
while in company with the body, the soul cannot have, pure | 
knowledge, one of two things seems to follow — either Knowl- \ 
edge isnot to be attained at ol, or, if of al. atat- death e7 
For t Hot till then, the soul will be in herself —-— 
alone and without the body,_In this present life, I reckon that 
we make est _approaeh-to ‘knowledge when we have the 
least possible concern or interest in the body, and are not satu- 
rated with the bodily nature, but remain pure until the honr 
when God himself is pleased to release us. And then the fool- 
ishness of the body will be cleared away and we shall be pure 
and hold converse with other pure souls, and know of ourselves 
the clear_light everywhere; and this is surely the light of truth. 
For no impure thing is allowed to approach the pure. These 
are the sort. of words, Simmias, which the true lovers of wis- 
dom cannot help saying to one another, and thinking. You 
will agree with me in that ? 

Certainly, Socrates. 

But if this is true,O my friend, then there is great hope that, 
going whither I go, I shall there be satisfied with that which 
has been the chief concern of you and me in onr past lives. 
And now that the hour of departure is appointed to me, this is 
the hope with which I depart, and not 1 only, but every man 
who believes that he has his mind purified. 

Certainly, replied Simmias. 

And what is purification but the separation of the soul from 
the body, as I was saying hefore ; the habit of the soul gather- 
ing and collecting herself-into-hersalf, out of all the courses of 
the body ; the dwelling in her own place alone, as in another 
life, so also in this, as far as she can; the release of the soul 
from the chains of the hody? 

Very true,-he said. 

And what is that which is termed death, but this very separa- 
tion and release of the soul from the body ? 

To be sure, he said. 

And the true philosophers, and they only, study and are eager 
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to release the soul. Js not the separation and release of the soul 
from the body their especial study ? 

That is true. 

And as I was saying at first, there would be a ridiculous con- 
tradiction in men studying to live as nearly as they can in a state 
of death, and yet repining when death comes. 

Certainly. 

Then Simmias, as the true philosophers are ever studying 
death, to them, of all men, death is the least terrible. Look at 
the matter in this way: how inconsistent of them to have been 
always enemies of the body, and wanting to have the soul alone, 
and when this is granted to them, to be trembling and repining ; 
instead of rejoicing at their departing to that place where, when 
68 they arrive, they hope to gain that which in life they loved 
(and this was wisdom), and at the same time to be rid of 
the company of their enemy. Many a man has been willing to 
go to the world below in the hope of seeing there an earthly love, 
or wife, or son, and conversing with them. And will he who is 
a true lover of wisdom, and is persuaded in like manner that 
ouly in the world below he can worthily enjoy her, still repine 
at death? Will he not depart with joy? Surely, he will, my 
friend, if he be a true philosopher. For he will have a firm 
conviction that there only, and nowhere else, he can find wisdom 
in her purity. And if this be true, he would be very absurd, as 
I was saying, if he were to fear death. 

He would itdeed, replied Simmias. 

And when you see a man who is repining at the approach of 
death, is not his reluctance a sufficient proof that he is not a lover 
of wisdom, but a lover of the body, and probably at the same 
time a lover of either money or power, or both? 

That is very true, he replied. 

There is a virtue, Simmias, which is named courage. Is not 
that a special attribute of the philosopher ? 

Certainly. 

Again, there is temperance. Is not the calm, and control, 
and disdain of the passions which even the many call temper- 
ance, a quality belonging only to those who despise the body, 
and live in philosophy ? 

That is not to be denied. 

For the courage and temperance of other men, if you will 
consider them, are really a contradiction. 

* How is that, Socrates ? 
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Well, he said, you are aware that death is regarded by men 
‘ geueral as a great evil. 

That is true, he said. 

And do not courageous men endure death because they are 
afraid of yet greater evils? 

That is true. 

Then all but the philosophers are courageous only from fear, 
and because they are afraid; and yet that a man should be 
courageous from fear, and. because he is a coward, is surely a 
strange thing. 

Very true. 

And are not the temperate exactly in the same case? They 
are temperate because they are intemperate, — which may 
seem to be a contradiction, but is nevertheless the sort of thing 
which happens with this foolish temperance. For there are 
pleasures which they must have, and are afraid of losing; and 
therefore they abstain from one class of pleasures because they 
are overcome by another: and whereas intemperance is defined 
as “ being under the dominion of pleasure,” they overcome 69 
only hecause they are overcome by pleasure. And that 
is what I mean by saying that they are temperate through in- 
temperance. 

That appears to be true. 

Yet the exchange of one fear or pleasure or pain for another 
fear or pleasure or pain, which are measured like coins, the 
greater with the less, is not the exchange of virtue. O my 
dear Simmias, is there not one true coin for which all things 
ought to exchange ?— and that is wisdom; and only in ex- 
change for this, and in company with this, is anything truly 
bought or sold, whether courage or temperance or justice. And 
is not all srue virtue the companion of wisdom, no matter what 
fears or pleasures or other similar goods or evils may or may 
not attend her? But the virtue which is made up of these 
goods, when they are severed from wisdom and exchauged with 
one another, is a shadow of virtue only, nor is there any free- 
dom or health or truth in her; but in the true exchange tliere 
is a purging away of all these things, and temperance, and jus- 
tice, and courage, and wisdom herself, are a purgation of them. 
And I conceive that the founders of the mysteries-Wad a real 
meaniog and were not mere triflers when they intimated in a 
figure long ago that he who passed unsanctified and nninitiated 
into the world below will liye in a slough, but that he who ar- 
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tives there after initiftion and purification will dwell with the 
gods. For “many,” as they say in the mysteries, “are the 
thyrsus-bearers, but few are the mystics,” — meaning, as I in- 
terpret the words, the true philosophers. In the number of 
whom I have been seeking, according to my ability, to find a 
place during my whole life; whether I have sought in a right 
way or not, and whether I have succeeded or not. I shall truly 
know in a little while, if God will, when I myself arrive in the 
other world: that is my belief. And now Simmias and Cebes, 
I have answered those who charge me with not grieving or re- 
pining at parting from you and my masters in this world; and 
Tam right in not repining, for I believe that I shall find other 
masters and friends who are as good in the world below. But 
all men cannot receive this, and I shall be glad if my words 
have any more success with you than with the judges of Athe- 
nians. 

Cebes answered: I agree, Socrates, in the greater part of 
70 what you say. But in what relates to the soul, men are 

apt to be incredulous; they fear that when she leaves the 
body her place may be nowhere, and that on the very day of 
death she may be destroyed and perish, — immediately on her 
release from the body, issuing forth like smoke or air and van- 
ishing away into.nothingness. For if she could only hold to- 
gether and be herself after she was released from the evils of 
the body, there would be good reason to hope, Socrates, that 
what you say is true. But much persuasion and many argu- 
ments are required in order to prove that when the man is dead 
the soul yet exists, and has any force or intelligence. 

True, Cebes, said Socrates; and shall I suggest that we talk 
a little of the probabilities of these things? 

I am sure, said Cebes, that I should greatly like to know 
your opinion about them. 

I reckon, said Socrates, that no one who heard me now, not. 
even if he were one of my old enemies, the comic poets, could 
accuse me of idle talking about matters in which I have no 
concern. Let us then, if you please, proceed with the i inquiry. 

Whether the souls of men after death are or are not in the 
world below, is a question which may be argued in this manuer. 
The ancient doctrine of which I have been speaking affirms 
that they go from heuce into the other world, and return hither, 
and are born from the dead. Now if this be true, and the liv- 
ing come from the dead, then our souls must be in the other 
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world, for if not, how could they be born again? And this 
would be conclusive, if there were any real evidence that the 
living are only born from the dead; but if there is no evidence 
of this, then other arguments will have to be adduced. 

That is very true, replied Cebes. 

Then let us consider this question, not in relation to man 
only, but in relation to animals generally, and to plants, and 
to everything of which there is generation, and the proof will 
be easier. Are not all things which have opposites generated 
out of their opposites? I mean such things as good and evil, 
just and unjust—- and there are innumerable other opposites 
which are generated out of opposites. And I want to show that 
this holds universally of all opposites; I mean to say, for exum- 
ple, that anything which becomes greater must becotiié greater 
aft F 
* "True. 

And that which becomes less must have been once 
greater and then become less. 

Yes. 

And the weaker is generated from the stronger, and the 
swifter from the slower. 

Very true. 

And the worse is from the better, and the more just is from 
the more unjust ? 

Of course. 

And is this true of all opposites? and are we convinced that 
all of them are generated out of opposites ? 

Yes. 

And in this universal opposition of all things, are there not 
also two intermediate processes which are ever going on, from 
one to the other, amd-back again 5 where there is a greater and 
a less there is also an intermediate process of increase and_di- 
minution, and that which grows is sudo wax aad that which 
decays to wane? 

Yes, he said, : 

And there are many other processes, such as division and 
composition, cooling and heating, which equally involve a pas- 
sage into and out of one another. And this holds of all oppo- 
sites, even thongh not always expressed in words — they are 
generated out of one another, and there is a passing or process 
from one to the other of them ? 

Very true, he replied. 
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Well, and is there not an opposite of life, as sleep is the op 
posite of waking ? 

True, he said. 

. And what is that ? 

Death, he answered. 

Aud these then are generated, if they are opposites, the one 
from the other, and have there their two intermediate processes 
also? 

Of course. 

Now, said Socrates, I will analyze one of the two pairs of 
opposites which I have mentioned to you, and also its interme- 
diate processes, and you shall analyze the other to me. The 
state of sleep is opposed to the state of waking, and out of sleep- 
ing waking is generated, and out of waking, sleeping ; and the 
process of generation is in the oue case falling asleep, and in 
the other waking up. Are you agreed about that? 

Quite agreed. 

Then, suppose that you analyze life and death to me in the 
same manner. Is not death opposed to life ? 

Yes. 

And they are generated one from the other? 

Yes. 

What is generated from life ? 

Death. 

And what from death? 

1 can only say in answer — life. 

Then the living, whether things or persons, Cebes, are gene- 
rated from the dead? 

That is clear, he replied. 

Then the inference is that our souls are in the world below ? 

That is trie. 

And one of the two processes or generations is visible — for 
surely the act of dying is visible ? 

Surely, he said. 

And may not the other be inferred as the complement of na- 
ture, who is not to be supposed to go on one leg only? And 
if not, a corresponding process of generation in death must also 
be assigned to her ? 

Certainly, he replied. 

And what is that process ? 

Revival. 

72 And revival, if there be such a thing, is the birth of the 
dead into the world of the living ? 
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Quite true. 2 

Then here is a new way in which we arrive at the inference 
that the living come from the dead, just as the dead come from 
the living ; and if this is true, then the souls of the dead must 
be in some place out of which they come again. And this, as 
I think, has been satisfactorily proved. 

Yes, Socrates, he said ; all this seems to flow necessarily out 
of our previous admissions. 

And that these admissions were not unfair, Cebes, he said, 
may be shown, as I think, in this way: If generation were in 
a straight line only, and there were no compensation or circle 
in nature, no turn or return into one another, then you know 
that all things would at last have the same form and pass into 
the same state, and there would be no more generation of them. 

What do you mean ? he said. 

A simple thing enough, which I will illustrate by the case 
of sleep, he replied. You know that if there were no compen- 
sation of sleeping and waking, the story of the sleeping Endy- 
mion would in the end have no meaning, because all other 
things would be asleep too, and he would not be thought of. 
Or if there were composition ouly, and no division of substances, 
then the chaos of Anaxagoras would come again. And in like 
manner, my dear Cebes, if all things which partook of life were 
to die, and after they were dead remained in the form of death, 
and did not come to life again, all would at last die, and nothiug 
would be alive — how could this be otherwise? For if the liv- 
ing spring from any others who are not the dead, and they die, 
must not all things at last be swallowed up in death? 

There is no escape from that, Socrates, said Cebes; and I 
think that what yon say is entirely true. 

Yes, he said, Cebes, I entirely think so too; and we are not 
walking in a vain imagination: but I am confident in the belief 
that there truly is such a thing as living again, and that the 
living spring from the dead, aud that the souls of the dead are 
in existence, and that the good souls have a better portion than 
the evil. 

Cebes added: Your favorite doctrine, Socrates, that know]- 
edge is simply recollection, if true, also necessarily implies a 
previous time in which we learned that which we now recollect. 
But this would be impossible unless our soul was in some place 
before existing in the human form; here then is another 73 
argument of the sonl’s immortelity. 
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But tell me, Cebes, said Simmias interposing, what proofs 
are given of this doctrine of recollection? I am not very sure 
at this moment that I remember them. 

One excellent proof, said Cebes, is afforded by questions. If 
you put a question to a person in a right way, he will give a 
true answer of himself, but how could he do this unless there 
were knowledge and right reason already in him? And this 
is most clearly shown when he is takeu to a diagram or to any- 
thing of that sort. 

But if, said Socrates, you are still incredulous, Simmias, I 
would ask you whether you may not agree with me when you 
look at the matter in another way; I mean, if you are still 
incredulous as to whether knowledge is recollection ? 

Incredulous, I am not, said Simmias; but I want to have 
this doctrine of recollection bronght to my own recollection, 
and, from what Cebes has said, I am beginning to recollect and 
be convinced: but I should still like to hear what more you 
have to say. , 

This is what I should say, he replied: We should agree, 
if I am not mistaken, that what a man recollects he must have 
known at some previous time. 

Very true. 

And what is the nature of this recollection? And, in asking 
this, I mean to ask, whether when a person has already seen 
or heard or in any way perceived anything, and he knows not 
only that, but something else of which he has not the same but 
another knowledge, we may not fairly say that he recollects 
that which comes into his mind. Are we agreed about that ? 

What do you mean ? 

I mean what I may illustrate by the following instance: 
The knowledge of a lyre is not the same as the knowledge of 
a man? 

True. 

And yet what is the feeling of lovers when they recognize 
a lyre, or a garment, or anything else which the beloved has 
been in the habit of using? Do not they, from knowing the 
lyre, form_in the mind’s eye an image of the youth to whom 
the lyre belongs? And this 18 Tédollection : and in the same 
way any one who sees Simmias may remember Cebes; and 
there are endless other things of the same nature. 

Yes, indeed, there are — endless, replied Simmias. 

And this sort of thing, he said, is recollection, and is most 
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commonly a process of recovering ¢hat which has been for- 
gotten through time and inattention. 

Very true, he said. 

Well; and may you not also from_seeing the picture of a 
horse or a lyre remember a man aad’ oat he pees of 
Simmias, you may be led to remember Cebes ? 

True. 

Or you may also be led to the recollection of Simmias 74 
himself ? 

True, he said. 

And in all these cases, the recollection may be derived from 
things either like or unlike ? 

That is true. 

And when the recollection is derived-from like things, then 
there is sure to be another question, which is, Whether the 
likeness of that which is recollected is in any way defective or 
not ? 

——¥Very trne, he said. 

And shall we proceed a step further, and affirm that there 
is such a thing as equality, not of wood with wood, or of stone 
with stone, but that, over and above this, there is equality in 
the ubstract?. Shall we affirm this ? 

Affirm, yes, and swear to it, replied Simmias, with all the 
confidence in life. 

And do we know the nature of this abstract essence ? 

To be sure, he said. 

And whence did we obtain this knowledge? Did we not 
see equalities of material things, such as pieces of wood and 
‘stones, and gather from them the idea of an equality which is 
different from them ? —- you will admit that? Or look at the 
matter again in this way: Do not the same pieces of wood 
or stone appear at one time equal, and at another time un- 
equal ? 

That is certain. 

But are real equals ever unequal? or is the idea of equality 
ever inequality ? 

That surely was never yet known, Socrates. 

Then these (so-called) equals are not the same with the idea 
of equality ? 

I should say, clearly not, Socrates. 

And yot from these equals. although diffaring_from the idea 
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Very true, he said. 

Which might be like, or might be unlike them ? 

Yes. 

But that makes no difference: whenever from seeing one 
thing you conceived another, whether like or unlike, there 
must surely have been an act of recollection ? 

Very true. 

But what would you say of eqnal portions of wood and stone, 
or other material equals? and what is the impression produced 
by them? Are they equals in the same sense as absolute 
equality ? or do they fall short of this in a measure? 

Yes, he said, in a very great measure too. 

And must we not allow, that when I or any one look at any 
object, and perceive that the object aims at being some other 

ings s 8 ; fannot atta it, — he who makes 

ion must have had a previous knowledge of that to 
which, as he says, the other, although similar, was inferior ? 

Certainly. 

And has not this been our own case in the matter of equals 
and of absolute eqnality ? 

Precisely. 

75 Then we must have known absolute equality previously 
to the time when we first saw the material equals, and re- 

flected that all these apparent equals aim at this absolute equal- 

ity, but fall short of it? 

That is true. 

And we recognize also that this absolute equality has only 
been known, and can only be known, through the medium of 
sight or touch, or of some other sense. And this I would affirm 
of all such conceptions. 

Yes, Socrates, as far as the argument is concerned, one of 
them is the same as the other. 

And from the senses then is derived the knowledge that all 
sensible things aim at an idea of equality of which they fall 
short — is not that true? 

Yes. 

Then before we began to see or hear or perceive in any way, 
we must have had a knowledge of absolute equality, or we 
could not have referred to that the equals which are derived 
from the senses ? — for to that they all aspire, and of that they 
fall short? 

That, Socrates, is certainly to be inferred from the previous 
statements, 
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And did we not see and. hear and acquire our other senses 
as soon as we were born ? 

Certainly. 

Then we must have acquired the knowledge of the ideal equal 
at some time previous to this ? 

Yes. 

That is to say, before we were born, I suppose ? 

True. 

And if we acquired this knowledge before we were born, and 
were born having it, then we also knew before we were born 
and at the instant of birth not only the equal or the greater or 
the less, but all other ideas; for we are not speaking only of 
equality absolute, but of beauty, good, justice, holiness, and all 
which we stamp with the name of essence in the dialectical 
process, when we ask and answer questions. Of all this we may 
certainly affirm that we acquired the knowledge before birth ? 

That is true. 

But if, after having acquired, we have not forgotten that 
which we acquired, then we must always have been born with 
knowledge, and shall always continue to know as long as life 
lasts —for knowing is the acquiring and retaining knowledge 
and not forgetting. Is not forgetting, Simmias, just the losing 
of knowledge ? ; 

Quite true, Socrates. 

But if the knowledge which we acquired hefore birth was 
lost by us at birth, and if afterwards by the use of the senses 
we recovered that which we previously knew, will not that which 
we call learning be a process of recovering our knowledge, and 
may not this be rightly termed recollection by us ? 

Very true. 

For this is clear, that when we perceived something, either 
by the help of sight, or hearing, or some other sense, there 6 
was no difficulty in receiving from this a conception of 
some other thing like or unlike which had been forgotten and 
which was associated with this; and therefore, as I was saying, 
one of two alternatives follows: either we had this knowledge 
at birth, and continued to know through life; or, after birth, 
those who are said to learn only remember, and learning is re- 
collection only. 

Yes, that is quite true, Socrates. 

And which alternative, Simmias, do you prefer? Had we 
the knowledge at our birth, or did we remember afterwards the 
things which we knew previously to our birth ? 
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I cannot decide at the moment. 

At any rate you can decide whether he who has knowledge 
ought or ought not to be able to give a reason for what he 
knows. 

Certainly, he ought. 

But do you think that every man is able to give a reason about 
these very matters of which we are speaking? 

I wish that they could, Socrates, but I greatly fear that to- 
morrow at this time there will be no one able to give a reason 
worth having. 

Then you are not of opinion, Simmias that all men know 
these things? 

Certainly not. 

Then they are in process of recollecting that which they 
learned before ? 

Certainly. 

But when did our souls acquire this knowledge ? — not since 
we were born as men? 

Certainly not. 

And therefore, previously ? 

Yes. 

Then, Simmias, our souls must have existed before they 
were in the form of man — without bodies, and must have 
had intelligence ? 

Unless indeed you suppose, Socrates, that these notions were 
given us at the moment of birth; for this is the only time that 
remains. 

Yes, my friend, but when did we lose them ? for they are not 
in us when we are born —that is admitted. Did we lose them 
at the moment of receiving them, or at some other time ? 

No, Socrates, I perceive that I was unconsciously talking 
nonsense. 

Then may we not say, Simmias, that if, as we are always 
repeating, there is an absolute beauty, and goodness, and essence 
in general, and to this, which is now discovered to be a previous 
condition of our being, we refer all our sensations, and with this 
compare them —assuming this to have a prior existence, then 
our souls must have had a prior existence, but if not, there 
would be no force in the argument. There can be no doubt 
that if these absolute ideas existed before we were born, then 
our souls must have existed before we were born, and if not the 
ideas, then not the souls. 
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Yes, Socrates; I am convinced tIfat there is precisely the 
same necessity for the existence of the soul before birth, and 
of the essence of which you are speaking: and the argu- 
ment arrives at a result which happily agrees with my own 
notion. For there is nothing which to my mind is so evident as 
that beauty, good, and other notions of which you were just 
now speaking, have a most real and absolute existence ; and I 
am satisfied with the proof. 

Well, but is Cebes equally satisfied ? for I must convince 
him too. 

I think, said Simmias, that Cebes is satisfied : although he is 
the most incredulous of mortals, yet I believe that he is convinced 
of the existence of the soul before birth. But that after death 
the soul will continue to exist is not yet proven even to my own 
satisfaction. I cannot get rid of the feeling of the many to 
which Cebes was referring — the feeling that when the man dies 
the soul may be scattered, and that this may be the end of her. 
For admitting that she may be generated and created in some 
other place, and may have existed before entering the human 
body, why after having entered in and gone out again may she 
not herself be destroyed and come to an end? 

Very true, Simmias, said Cebes ; that our soul existed before 
we were born was the first half of the argument, and this appears 
to have been proven; that the soul will exist after death as 
well as before birth is the other half of which the proof is still 
wanting, and has to be supplied. 

* But that proof, Simmias and Cebes, has been already given, 
said Socrates, if you put the two arguments together —I mean 
this and the former one, in which we admitted that everything 
living is born of the dead. For if the soul existed before birth, 
and in coming to life and being born can be born only from 
death and dying, must she not after death continue to exist, since 
she has to be born again? surely the proof which you desire has 
been already furnished. Still I suspect that you and Simmias 
would be glad to probe the argument further ; like children, you 
are haunted with a fear that when the soul leaves the body, 
the wind may really blow her away and scatter her ; especially 
if a man should happen to die in stormy weather and not when 
the sky is calm. : 

Cebes answered with a smile: Then, Socrates, you must ar- 
gue us out of our fears — and yet, strictly speaking, they are not 
our fears, but there is a child within us to whom death is a sort 
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of hobgoblin ; him too.we must persuade not to be afraid wheo 
he is alone with him in the dark. 

Socrates said: Let the voice of the charmer be applied daily 
until you have charmed him away. 

And where shall we find a good charmer of our fears, Socra- 

tes, when you are gone? 
78 Hellas, he replied, is a large place, Cebes, and has many 
good men, and there are barbarous races not a few: seek 
for him among them all, far and wide, sparing neither pains nor 
money ; for there is no better way of using your money. And 
you must not forget to’seek for him among yourselves too; for 
‘he is nowhere more likely to be found. 

The search, replied Cebes, shall certainly be made. And 
now, if you please, let us return to the point of the argument at 
which we digressed. 

By all means, replied Socrates ; what else should I please? 

Very good, he said. 

Must we not, said Socrates, ask ourselves some question of 
this sort ?-- What is that which, as we imagine, is liable to be 
scattered away, and about which we fear? and what again is 
that about which we have no fear? And then we may proceed 
to inquire whether that which suffers dispersion is or is not of 
the nature of soul — onr hopes and fears as to our own souls 
will turn upon that. 

That is trne, he said. 

Now the compound or composite may be supposed to he 
naturally capable of being dissolved in like manner as of being 
compounded ; but that which is uncompounded, and that only, 
rust be, if anything is, indissoluble. 

Yes ; that is what I should imagine, said Cebes. 

And the _uncompounded-may—be-usstmedtobe the same-aad 
unchanging, whereas the compound is always changing and 

T the same ? eae ote eR ne ee 

That I also think, he said. 

Then now let us return to the previous discussion. Is that 
idea or essence, which iu the dialectical process we define as 
essence or true existence — whether esseuce of equality, beauty, 
or anything else: are these essences, I say, liable at times to 
some degree of change? or are they each of them always what 
they are, having the same simple self-existent and unchanging 
forms, and not admitting of variation at all, or in any way, or 
at any time ? 

They must be always the same, Socrates, replied Cebes. 
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And what would you say of the many beautiful — whether 
men or horses or garments or any other things which may be 
called equal or beautiful, — are they all unchanging and the 
same always, or quite the reverse? May they not rather be 
described as almost always changing and hardly ever the same, 
either with themselves or with one another ? 

The latter, replied Cebes; they are always in a state of 
change. 

And these you can touch and see and perceive with the 
senses, but the unchanging things you can only perceive 
with the mind — they are invisible and are not seen ? 

That is very true, he said. 

Well then, he added, let us suppose that there are two sorts 
of existences, one seen, the other unseen. 

Let us snppose them. 

The seen is the changing, and the unseen is the unchanging ? 

a 

And, further, is not one part of us body, and the rest of us 
soul ? 

To be sure. 

And to which class may we say that the body is more alike 
and akin ? 

Clearly to the seen: no one can doubt that. 

And is the soul seen or not seen ? 

Not by man, Socrates. 

And by “ seen ” and “ not seen” is meant by us that which 
is or is not visible to the eye of man? 

Yes, to the eye of man. 

And what do we say of the soul? is that seen or not seen? 

Not seen. 

Unseen then ? 

Yes. 

Then the soul is more like to the unseen, and the body to 
the seen ? 

That is most certain, Socrates. 

And were we not saying long ago that the soul when using 
the body as an instrument of perception, that is to say, when 
using the sense of sight or hearing or some other sense (for the 
meaning of perceiving through the body is perceiving through 
the senses), ——- were we not saying that the soul too is then 
dragged by the body into the region of the changeable, and 
wanders and is confnsed ; the world spins round her, and she is 
like a drunkard when under their influence ° 
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Very true. 

But when returning into herself she reflects ; then she passes 
into the realm of purity, and eternity, and immortality, and un- 
changeableness, which are her kindred, and with them she ever 
lives, when she is by herself and is not let or hindered ; then 
she ceases from her erring ways, and being in communion with 
the unchanging is unchanging. And this state of the soul is 
called wisdom ? eee 
—Pharis well and truly said, Socrates, he replied. 

And to which class is the soul more nearly alike and akin, as 
far as may be inferred from this argument, as well as from the 
preceding one ? 

I think, Socrates, that, in the opinion of every one who fol- 
lows the argument, the soul will be infinitely more like the un- 
changeable, — even the most stupid person will not deny that. 

And the body is more like the changing ? 

Yes. 

Yet once more consider the matter in this light: When the 
soul and the body are united, then nature orders the soul to 
80 rule and govern, and the body to obey and serve. Now 
which of these two functions is akin to the divine? and 

which to the mortal? Does not the divine appear to you to be 
that which naturally orders and rules, and the mortal that which 
is subject and servant ? 

True. 

And which does the soul resemble ? 

The-soul resembles the divine, and the body the mortal, — 
there can be no doubt of that, Socrates. 

Then reflect, Cebes: is not the conclusion of the whole mat- 
ter this, — that. the soul is in the very likeness of the divine, 
and immortal, and intelligibley and colform, and THaRoIcBle, 
and unchangeable ; and the body is in the very likeness of the 

. human, and mortal, and unintelligible, and multiform, and dis- 
soluble, and changeable. Can this, my dear Cebes, be denied ? 

No indeed. 

But if this is true, then is not the body liable to speedy dis- 
solution? and is not the soul almost or altogether indissoluble ? 

Certainly. 

And do you further observe, that after a man is dead, the 
body, which is the visible part of man, and has a visible frame- 
work, which is called a corpse, and which would naturally be 
dissolved and decomposed aud dissipated, is not dissolved or de- 
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composed at once, but may remain for a good while, if the con- 
stitution be sound at the time of death, and the season of the 
year favorable? For the body when shrunk and embalmed, as 
is the custom in Egypt, may remain almost entire through infi- 
nite ages ;' and even in decay, still there are some portions, such 
as the bones and ligaments, which are practically indestructible. 
Yon allow that ? 

Yes. 

And are we to suppose that the soul, which is invisible, in 
passing to the true Hades, which like her is invisible, and pure, 
and noble, and on her way to the good and wise God, whither, 
if God will, my soul is also soon to go, — that the soul, I repeat, 
if this be her nature and origin, is blown away and perishes 
immediately on quitting the body, as the many say? That can , 
never be, my dear Simmias and Cebes. The truth rather is, 
that the soul which is pure at departing draws after her no 
hodily taint, having never voluntarily had connection with the 
body, which she is ever avoiding, herself gathered into herself 
(for such abstraction has been the § Of her hfe). And what 
dees this mean but that she has been a true disciple of philoso- 
phy, and has practiced how to die easily? And is not philoso- 

pisces 


phy the practice of death ? 81 
Certainly. 


That soul, I say, herself invisible, departs to the invisible 
world, —to the divine and immortal and rational: thither ar- 
riving, she lives in bliss and is released from the error and folly 
of men, their fears and wild passions and all other human ills, 
and forever dwells, as they say of the initiated, in company 
with the gods? Is not this true, Cebes ? 

Yes, said Cebes, beyond a doubt. 

But the soul which has been polluted,.and is impure at the 
time of her departure, and is the companion and servant of the 
body always, and is in love with and fascinated by the body and 
by the desires and pleasures of the body, until she is led to 
believe that the truth only exists in a bodily form, which a man 
may touch and see and taste and use for the purposes of his 
lusts, — the saul, I mean, accustomed to hate and fear and avoid 
the intellectual principle, which to the bodily eye is dark and 
invisible, and can be attained only by philosophy; do you sup- 
pose that such a soul as this will depart pure and unalloyed? 

That is impossible, he replied. 

She is engrossed by the corporeal, which the continual associa- 
tion and constant care of the body have made natural to her. 
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Very true. 

Aud this, my friend, may be conceived to be that heavy, 
weighty, earthy element of sight by which such a soul is de- 
pressed and dragged down agaiu into the visible world, because 
she is afraid of the invisible and of the world helow — prowl- 
ing about tombs and sepulchres, in the neighborhood of which, 
as they tell us, are seen certain ghostly apparitions of souls 
which have not departed pure, but are cloyed with sight and 
therefore visible.1 E 

That is very likely, Socrates. * 

Yes, that is very likely, Cebes ; and these must be the souls, 
not of the good, but of the evil, who are compelled to wander 
about such places in payment of the penalty of their former 
evil way of life; and they continue to wander until the desire 
which haunts them is satisfied and they are imprisoned in another 
body. And they may be supposed to be fixed in the same 
natures which they had in their former life. 

What natures do you mean, Socrates ? 

I mean to say that men who have followed after gluttony, 
and wantonness, and drunkenness, and have had no thought of 
avoiding them, wonld pass into asses and animals of that sort. 
What do you think? 

I think that exceedingly probable. 

And those who have chosen the portion of injustice, and 
tyranny, and violence, will pass into wolves, or hawks and 
kites ; whither else can we suppose them to go? 

Yes, said Cebes; that is doubtless the place of natures such 
as theirs. 

And there is no difficulty, he said, in assiguing to all of them 
places answering to their several natures and propensities ? 

There is not, he said. 


1 Compare Milton, Comus, 463 foll.: — 
“ But when lust, 

By unchaste looks, loose gestures, and foul talk, 
But most by lewd and lavish act of sin, 
Lets in defilement to the inward parts, 
The soul grows clotted by contagion, 

mi Fi t 5 ti quite lose 
The divine property of her first being. 

Such are those thick and gloomy shadows damp 
Oft seen in charnel vaults and sepnlchres, 
Lingering, and sitting by a new made grave, 
As loath to leave the body that it loved, 

And linked itself by carnal sensuality 

To a degenerate and degraded state,” 
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Even among them some are happier than others; and the 
happiest both in themselves and their place of abode are those 
who have practiced the civil and social virtues which are called 
temperance and justice, and are acquired by habit and attention 
without philosophy and mind. 

Why are they the happiest ? 

Because they may be expected to pass into some gentle social 
tiature which is like their own, such as that of bees or ants, or 
even back again into the form of man, and just and moderate 
men spring from them. 

That is not impossible. 

But he who is a philosopher or lover of learning, and is en- 
tirely pure at departing, is alone permitted to reach the gods. 
“And this is the reason, “Sin mmias and Cebes, why the true votaries 
of philosophy abstain from all fleshly lusts, and endure and refuse 
to give themselves up to them, — not because they fear poverty 
or the rnin of their families, like the lovers of money, and the 
world in general; nor like the lovers of power and honor, he- 
cause they dread the dishonor or disgrace of evil deeds. 

No, Socrates, that would not become them, said Cebes. 

No indeed, he replied ; and therefore they who have a care 
of their souls, and do not merely live in the fashions of the 
body, say farewell to all this; they will not walk in the ways 
of the blind: and when Philosophy offers them pnrification and 
release from ‘evi Of to resist her in- 
fluence, and to her they inclinc, and whither she leads they 
follow her. 

What do you mean, Socrates? 

I will tell you, he said.: The lovers of knowledge are con- 
scions that their souls, when philosophy receives them, are sim- 
ply fastened and glued to their bodies: ee See eae 
view existence through the bars of a prison, and not in hero 
nature; i of all ignorance ; and 
philosophy, seeing the terrible nature of her confinement, and 
that the captive through desire is led to conspire tn her 83 
own captivity (for the lovers of knowledge are aware that 
this, was the original state of the soul, and that when she was 
in this state philosophy received and gently counseled her, and 
wanted to release her, pointing ont to her that the eye is full 
of deceit, and also the ear and the other senses, and persuading 
her to retire. from them in all but the necessary use of them, 
and to be gathered up and collected into herself, and to trust 
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only to herself and her own intuitions of absolute existence, and 
mistrust that which comes to her through others and is subject 
to vicissitude) -— philosophy shows her that this is visible and 
taugible, but that what she sees in her own nature is intellect- 
ual and invisible. And the sonl of the true philosopher thinks 
that she ought not to resist this deliverance, and therefore ab- 
stains from pleasures and desires and pains and fears, as far 
as she is able; reflecting that when a man has great joys or 
sorrows or fears or desires, he suffers from them, not the sort 
of evil which might be anticipated —as for example, the loss 
of his health or property which he has sacrificed to his Insts — 
but he has suffered an evil greater far, which is the greatest 
and worst of all evils, and one of which he never thinks. 

And what is that, Socrates? said Cehes. 

Why this: When the feeling of pleasure or pain in the soul 
is most intense, all of us naturally suppose that the object of 
this intense feeling is then plainest and truest: but this is not 
the case. 

Very true. 

And this is the state in which the soul is most inthralled by 
the body. 

How is that? 

Why, because each pleasure and pain is a sort of nail which 
nails and rivets the soul to the body, and engrosses her and 
makes her believe that to he true which the hody affirms to be 
true ; and from agreeing with the body and having the same 
delights she is obliged to have the same habits and ways, and 
is not likely ever to be pure at her departure to the world be- 
low, but is always saturated with the body; so that she soon 
sinks into another body and there germinates and grows, and 
has thérefore no part in the communion of the divinv and pure 
and simple. 

That is most true, Socrates, answered Cebes. 

And this, Cebes, is the reason why the true lovers of kuowl- 
edge are temperate and brave; and not for the reason which 
the world gives. 

84 Certainly not. A 

Certainly not! For not in that way does the soul of a 
philosopher reason ; she will not ask philosophy to release her 
in order that when released she may deliver herself up again 
to the thralldom of pleasures and pains, doing a work only to 
be undone aguin, weaving instead of unweaving her Penelope's 
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web. But she will make herself a cglm of passion, and follow 
Reason, and dwell in her, beholding the true and divine (which 
is not matter of opinion), and thence derive nourishment. Thus 
she seeks to live wh le she lives, and after death she hopes to 
go to her own kindred and to be freed from human ills. Never 
fear, Simmias and Cebes, that a soul which has been thus nur- 
tured and has had these pursuits, will at her departure from 
the body be scattered and blown away by the winds and be 
nowhere and nothing. 

When Socrates had done speaking, for a considerable time 
there was silence ; he himself and most of us appeared to be 
meditating on what had been said; only Cehes and Simmias 
spoke a few words to one another. And Socrates observing 
this asked them what they thought of the argument, and 
whether there was anything wanting? For, said he, much is 
still open to suspicion and attack, if any one were disposed to 
sift the matter thoroughly. If you are talking of something 
else I would rather not interrupt you, but if you are still doubt- 
ful about the argument do not hesitate to say exactly what you 
think, aud let us have anything better which you can suggest; 
and if I am likely to be of any use, allow me to help you. 

Simmias said: I must confess, Socrates, that doubts did arise 
in onr minds, and each of us was urging and inciting the other 
to put the question which we wanted to have answered and 
which neither of us liked to ask, fearing that our importunity. 
might be troublesome under present circumstances. 

Socrates smiled, and said: O Simmias, how strange that ig; 
I am not very likely to persuade other men that I do not regard 
my present situation as a misfortune, if I am unable to persuade 
you, and you will keep fancying that I am at all more troubled 
now than at any other time. Will you not allow that I have as 
much of the spirit of prophecy in me as the swans? For they, 
when they perceive that they must die, having sung all their life 
long, do then sing more than ever, rejoicing in the thought 
that they are about to go away to the god whose ministers 
they are. But men, because they are themselves afraid of death, 
slanderously affirm of the swans that they sing a lament at the 
last, not considering that no bird sings when cold, or hungry, or 
in pain, not even the nightingale, nor the swallow, nor yet the 
hoopoe; which are said indeed to tune a lay of sorrow, although 
I do not believe this to be truc of them any more than of the 
swans. But beeause they are sacred to Apollo and have the 
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gift of prophecy and anticipate the good things of another world, 
therefore they sing and rejoice in that day more than they ever 
did before. And I too, believing myself to be the consecrated 
servant of the same God, and the fellow-servant of the swans, 
and thinking that I have received from my master gifts of proph- 
ecy which are not inferior to theirs, would not go out of life 
less merrily than the swans. Cease to mind then about this, 
but speak and ask anything which you like, while the eleven 
magistrates of Athens allow. . 

Well, Socrates, said Simmias, then I will tell you my difficulty, 
and Cebes will tell you his. For I dare say that you, Socrates, 
feel as I do, how very hard or almost impossible is the attaiu-" 
ment of any certainty about questions such as these in the pres- 
ent life. And yet I should deem him a coward who did not 
prove what is said about them to the uttermost, or whose heart 
failed him before he had examined them on every side. For he 
should persevere until he has attained one of two things: either 
he should discover or learn the truth about them; or, if this is 
impossible, I would have him take the best and most irrefragable 
of human notions, and let this be the raft upon which he sails 
through life— not withont risk, as I admit, if he cannot find 
some word of God which will more surely and safely carry him. 
And now, as you bid me, I will venture to question you, as I 
should not like to reproach myself hereafter with not having said 
at the time what I think. For when I consider the matter either 
alone or with Cebes, the argument does certainly appear to me, 
Socrates, to be not sufficient. 

Socrates answered: I dare say, my friend, that you may be 
right, but I should like to know in what respect the argument 
is not sufficient. 

In this respect, replied Simmias: Might not a person use 
the same argument about harmony and the lyre — might he not 
say that harmony is a thing invisible, incorporeal, fair, divine. 
86 abiding in the lyre which is harmonized, but that the lyre 

and the strings are matter and material, composite, earthy, 
and akin to mortality? And when some one breaks the lyre, or 
cuts and rends the strings, then he who takes this view would 
argue as you do, and on the same analogy, that the harmony 
survives and has not perished; for you cannot imagine, as he 
would say, that the lyre without the strings, and the broken 
strings themselves remain, and yet that the harmony, which is of 
heavenly and immortal nature and kindred, has perished — and 
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perished too before the mortal. That harmony, he would suy, 
certainly exists somewhere, and the wood and strings will decay 
before that decays. For I suspect, Socrates, that the notion of | 
the soul which we are all of us inclined to entertain, would also 
be yours, and that you too would conceive the body to he strung 
up, and held together, by the elements of hot and cold, wet and 
dry, and the like, and that the soul is the harmony or due pro- 
portionate admixture of them. And, if this is true, the inference 
clearly is, that when the strings of the body are unduly loosened 
01 overstrained through disorder or other injury, then the soul, . 
though most divine, like other harmonies of music or of the 
works of art, of course perishes at once; although the material 
remains of the body may last for a considerable time, until they 
are either decayed or burnt. Now if any one maintained that 
the soul, being the harmony of the elements of the body, first 
perishes in that which is called death, how shall we answer him ?/ 

Socrates looked round at us as his manner was, and said with 
a smile: Simmias has reason on his side; and why does not 
some one of you who is abler than myself answer him? for 
there is force in his attack upon me. But perhaps, hefore we 
answer him, we had better also lear what Cebes has to say 
against the argument — this will give us time for reflection, and 
when both of them have spoken, we may either assent to them, 
if their words appear to be in consonance with the truth, or if 
not, we may take up the other side, and argue with them. 
Please to tell me then, Cebes, he. said, what was the difficulty 
which troubled you ? 

Cebes said: I will tell you. My feeling is that the argument 
is still in the same position, and open to the same objections 
which were urged hefore; for I am ready to admit that the 
existence of the soul hefore entering into the hodily form 
has been very ingeniously, and, us I may be allowed to say, 
quite sufficiently proven; hut the existence of the soul after 
death is still, in my judgment unproven. Now my objection is 
not the same as that of Simmias; for I am not disposed to deny 
that the soul is stronger and more lasting than the hody, being 
of opinion that in all such respects the soul very far excels the 
body. Well then, says the argument to me, why do yon re- 
main unconvinced? When you see that the weaker is still in 
existence after the man is dead, will yon not admit that the 
more lasting must also survive during the same period of time? 
Now I, like Simmias, must employ a figure; and I shall ask 
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you to consider whether the figure is to the point. The parallel 
which I will suppose is that of an old weaver, who dies, and 
after his death somebody says: He is not dead, he must be 
alive: and he appeals to the coat which he himself wove and 
wore, and which is still whole and undecayed. And then he 
proceeds to ask of some one who is incredulous, whether a man 
lasts longer, or the coat which is in use and wear; and when he 
is answered that a man lasts far longer, thinks that he has thus 
certainly demonstrated the survival of the man, who is the more 
lasting, because the less lasting remains. But that, Simmias, 
as I would beg you to observe, is not the truth; every one sees 
that he who talks thus is talking nonsense. For the truth is, 
that this weaver, having worn and woven many such coats, 
though he outlived several of them, was himself outlived by the 
last; but this is surely very far from proving that a man is 
slighter and weaker than a coat. Now the relation of the body 
to the soul may be expressed in a similar figure; for you may 
say with reason that the soul is lasting, aud the body weak and 
shortlived in comparison. And every soul may be said to wear 
out many bodies, especially in the course of a long life. For 
if while the man is alive the body deliquesces and decays, and 
yet the sou! always weaves her garment anew and repaits the 
waste, then of course, when the soul perishes, she must have on 
her last garment, and this only will survive her; but then again 
when the soul is dead, the body will at last show its native 
weakness, and soon pass into decay. And therefore this is an 
argument on which I would rather not rely as proving that the 
88 soul exists after death. For suppose that we grant even 
more than you affirm as within the range of possibility, 
and besides acknowledging that the soul existed before birth, 
admit also that after death the souls of some are existing still, 
and will exist, and will be born and die again and again, and 
that there is a natural strength in the soul which will hold out 
and be born many times — for all this, we may be still inclined 
to think that she will weary in the labors of successive births, 
and may at last succumb in one of her deaths and utterly per- 
ish ; and this death and dissolution of the body which brings 
destruction to the soul may be unknown to any of us, for no 
one of us can have had any experience of it: and if this be 
true, then I say that he who is confident in death has but a 
foolish confidence, unless he is able to prove that the soul is 
altogether immortal and imperishable. But if he is not able 
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to prove this, he who is about to die will always have reason to 
fear that. when the body is disunited, the soul also may utterly 
perish. 

All of us, as we afterwards remarked to one another, had an 
unpleasant feeling at hearing them say this. When we had 
been so firmly convinced before, now to have our faith shaken 
seemed to introduce a confusion and uncertainty, not only into 
the previous argument, but into any future one; either we 
were not good judges, or there were no real grounds of be- 
lief. 

Ech. There I feel with you — indeed I do, Phaedo, and 
when you were speaking, I was beginning to ask myself the 
same question: What argument can I ever trust again? For 
what could be more convincing than the argument of Socrates, 
which has now fallen into discredit? That the soul is a har- 
mony is a doctrine which has always had a wonderful attraction 
for me, and, when mentioned, came back to me at once, as my 
own original conviction. And now I must begin again and 
find another argument which will assure me that when the man 
is dead the soul dies not with him, Tell me, I beg, how did 
Socrates proceed? Did he appear to share the unpleasant 
feeling which you mention? or did he receive the interruption 
calmly and give a sufficient answer? Tell us, as exactly as 
you can, what passed. 

Phaed. Often, Echeecrates, as I have admired Socrates, I 
never admired him more than at that moment. That he ,, 
should be able to answer was nothing, but what astonished 
me was, first, the gentle and pleasant and approving manner in 
which he regarded the words of the young men, and then his 
quick sense of the wound which had been inflicted by the argu- 
ment, and his ready application of the healing art. He might 
be compared to a general rallying his defeated and broken 
army, urging them to follow him and return to the field of ar- 
gument. 

Ech. How was that? 

Phaed. You shall hear, for I was close to him on his right 
hand, seated on a sort of stool, and he on a couch which was a 
good deal higher. Now he had a way of playing with my hair, 
and then he smoothed my head, and pressed the hair upon my 
neck, and said: To-morrow, Phaedo, I suppose that these fair 
locks of yours will be severed. 

Yes, Socrates, I suppose that they will, I replied. 

a 
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Not so, if you will take my advice. 

What shall I do with them? I said. ; 

To-day, he replied, and not to-morrow, if this argument dies 
and cannot be brought to life again by us, you and I will both 
shave our locks: and if I were you, and could not maintain my 
ground against Simmias and Cebes, I would myself take an 
oath, like the Argives, not to wear hair any more until I had 
renewed the conflict and defeated them. 

Yes, I said, but Heracles himself is said not to be a match 
for two. 

Summon me then, he said, and I will be your Iolaus until 
the sun goes down. 

I summon you rather, I said, not as Heracles summoning 
Tolaus, but as Iolaus might summon Heracles. 

That will be all the same, he said. But first let us take care 
that we avoid a danger. 

And what is that? I said. 

The danger of becoming misologists, he replied, which is one 
of the very worst things that can happen to us. For as there 
are misanthropists or haters of meu, there are also misologists 
or haters of ideas, and both spring from the same cause, which 
is ignorance of the world. Misanthropy arises from the too 
great confidence of inexperience; you trust a man and think 
him altogether true and good and faithful, and then in a little 
while he turns out to be false and knavish; and then another 
and another, and when this has happened several times to a 
man, especially within the circle of his own most trusted friends, 
as he deems them, and he has often quarreled with them, he at 
last hates all men, and believes that no one has any good in him 
at all. I dare say that you must have observed this. 

Yes, I said. 

And is not this discreditable? The reason is, that a man, 
having to deal with other men, has no knowledge of them; for 
90 if he had knowledge, he would have known the true state 

of the case, that few are the good and few the evil, and 
that the great majority are in the interval between them. 

How do you mean? I said. 

I mean, he replied, as you might say of the very large and 
very small, that nothing is more uncommon than a very large 
or very small man; and this applies generally to all extremes, 
whether of great and small, or swift and slow, or fair and foul, 
or black and white: and whether the instances you select be 
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meu or dogs or anything else, few are the extremes, but many 
are in the mean between them. Did you never observe this ? 

Yes, I said, I have. 

And do you not imagine, he said, that if there were a com- 
petition of evil, the first in evil would be found to be very few? 

Yes, that is very likely, I said. 

Yes, tbat is very likely, he replied ; not that in this respect 
arguments are like men —~ there I was led on by you to say 
more than I had intended; but the point of comparison was, 
that when a simple man who has no skill in dialectics believes 
an argument to be true which he afterward imagines to be false, 
whether really false or not, and then another and another, he 
has no longer any faith left, and great disputers, as you know, 
come to think at last that they have growt to be the wisest of 
mankind ; for they alone perceive the utter unsoundness and 
instability of all arguments, or indeed, of all things, which, like 
the currents in the Euripus, are going up and down in never- 
ceasing ebb and flow. 

That is quite true, I said. 

Yes, Phaedo, he replied, and very melancholy too, if there 
he such a thing as truth or certainty or power of knowing at 
all, that a man should have lighted upon some argument or 
other which at first seemed true and then turned out to be false, 
and instead of blaming himself and his own want of wit, be- 
cause he is annoyed, should at last be too glad to. transfer the 
blame from himself to arguments in general; and forever after- 
wards should hate and revile them, and lose the truth and 
knowledge of existence. 

Yes, indeed, I said; that is very melancholy. 

Let us then, in the first place, he said, be careful of admit- 
ting into our souls the notion that there is no truth or health or 
soundness in any arguments at all; but let us rather say that 
there is as yet no health in us, and that we must quit ourselves 
like men and do our best to gain health,— you and all other 
men with a view to the whole of your future life, and I 91 
myself with a view to death. For at this moment I am 
sensible that I have not the temper of a philosopher ; like the 
vulgar, I am only a partisan. For the partisan, when he is en- 
gaged in a dispute, cares nothing about the rights of the ques- 
tion, but is anxious only to convince his hearers of his own 
assertions. And the difference between him and me at the 
present moment is only this, — that whereas he seeks to con- 
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vince his hearers that what he says is true, I am rather seeking 
to convince myself ; to convince my hearers is a secondary matter 
with me. And do but see how much I gain by this. For if 
what I say is true, then I do well to be persuaded of the truth ; 
but if there be nothing after death, still, during the short time 
that remains, I shall save my friends from lamentations, and my 
ignorance will not last, and therefore no harm will be done. 
This is the state of mind, Simmias and Cebes, in which I ap- 
proach the argument. And I would ask you to be thinking of 
the truth and not of Socrates: agree with me, if I seem to you 
to be speaking the truth; or if not, withstand me might and 
main, that I may not deceive you as well as myself in my en- 
thusiasm, and like the bee, leave my sting in you before I die. 

_ And now let us proceed, he said. And first of all let me be 
sure that I have in my mind what you were saying. Simmias, 
if I remember rightly, has fears and misgivings whether the 
soul, being in the form of hatmony, although a fairer and di- 
viner thing than the body, may not perish’ first. On the other 
hand, Cebes appeared to grant that the soul was more lasting 
than the body, but he said that no one could know whether the 
_ soul, after having worn out many bodies, might not perish her- 
self and leave her last body behind her; and that this is death, 
which is the destruction not of the body but of the soul, for ix 
the body the work of destruction is ever going on. Are not 
these, Simmias and Cebes, the points which we have to con- 
sider ? 

They both agreed to this statement of them. 

He proceeded: And did you deny the force of the whole pre- 
ceding argument, or of a part only ? 

Of a part only, they replied: 

And what did you think, lie said, of that part of the argu- 
ment in which we said that knowledge was recollection only, 
and inferred from this that the soul must havé previously ex- 
99 isted somewhere else before she was inclosed in the body? 
Cebes said that he had beeu wonderfully impressed by that 
part of the argument, and that his conviction remained un- 
shaken. Simmias agreed, and added that he himself could 
hardly imagine the possibility of his ever thinking differently 
about that. 

But, rejoined Socrates, you will have to think differently, my 
Theban friend, if you still maintain that harmony is a Gom- 
pound, and that the soul is a harmony which is made out of 
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strings set in the frame of the body ; for you will surely never 
allow yourself to say that a harmony is prior to the elements 
which coinpose the harmony. 

No, Socrates, that is impossible. 

But do you not see that you are saying this when you say 
that the soul existed before she took the form and body of man, 
and was made up of elements which as yet had no existence? 
For harmony is not a sort of thing like the soul, as you sup- 
pose; but first the lyre, and the strings, and the sounds exist 
in a state of discord, and then harmony is made last of all, and 
perishes first. And how can such a notion of the soul as this 
agree with the other ? 

Not at all, replied Simmias. 

And yet he said, there surely ought to be harmony when 
harmony is the theme of discourse. 

There ought, replied Simmias. 

But there is no harmony, he said, in the two propositions 
that knowledge is recollection, and that the soul is a harmony. 
Which of them then will you retain ? 

I think, he replied, that I have a much stronger faith, Socra- 
tes, in the first of the two, which has been fully demonstrated 
to me, than in the latter, which has not been demonstrated at 
all, hut rests only on probable and plausible grounds; and I 
know too well that these arguments from probabilities are im- 
postors, and tinless great caution is observed in the use of them 
they are apt to be deceptive — in geometry, and in other things 
too. But the doctrine of knowledge and recollection has heen 
proven to me on trustworthy grounds ; and the proof was that 
the soul must have existed before she came into the body, be- 
cause to her belongs the essence of which the very name im- 
plies existence. Having, as I am convinced, rightly accepted 
this conclusion, and on sufficient grounds, I must, as I suppose, 
cease to argue or allow others to argue that the soul is « har- 
mony. 

Let me put the matter, Simmias, he said, in another point of 
.view: Do you imagine that a harmony or any other composi- 
tion can be in a state other than that of the elements out 9. 
of which it is compounded ? 

Certainly not. 

Or do or suffer anything other than they do or suffer ? 

He agreed. 

Then a harmony does not lead the parts or elements which 
make up the harmony, but only follows them. 
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He assented. 

For harmony cannot possibly have any motion, or sound, or 
other quality which is opposed to the parts. 

That would be impossible, he replied. 

And does not every harmony depend upon the manner in 
which the elements are harmonized ? 

I do not understand yon, he said. 

I mean to say that a harmony admits of degrees, and is more 
of a harmony, and more completely 2 harmony, when more 
completely harmonized, if that be possible; and less of a har- 
mony, and less completely a harmony, when less harmonized. 

True. 

But does the soul admit of degrees? or is one soul in the 
very least degree more or less, or more or less completely, a 
soul than another. 

Not in the least. 

Yet surely one soul is said to have intelligence and virtue, 
and to be good, and another soul is said to have folly and vice, 
and to be an evil soul: and this is said truly ? 

Yes, truly. 

But what will those who maintain the soul to be a harmony 
say of this presence of virtue and vice in the soul ? — will they 
say that here is another harmony, and another discord, and that 
the virtuous soul is harmonized, and herself being harmony has 
another harmony within her, and that the vicious soul is inhar- 
monical and has no harmony within her? 

I cannot say, replied Simmias ; but I suppose that something 
of that kind would he asserted by those who take this view. 

And the admission is already made that no soul is more a 
soul than another; and this is equivalent to admitting that har- 
mony is not more or less harmony, or more or less completely 
a harmony ? 

Quite trne. 

And that which is not more or less a harmony is not more or 
less harmonized. 

True. 

And that which is not more or Jess harmonized cannot have 
more or less of harmony, but only an equal harmony ? 

Yes, an equal harmony. 

Then one soul not being more or less absolutely a soul than 
another, is not more or less harmonized ? 

Exactly. 
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And therefore has neither more nor less of harmony or of 
discord ? 

She has not. 

And having neither more nor less of harmony or of discord, 
one soul has no more vice or virtue than another, if vice be dis- 
cord and virtue harmony ? 

Not at all more. 

Or speaking more correctly, Simmias, the soul, if she is a 
harmony, will never have any vice; because a harmony, 
being absolutely a harmony, has no part in the inharmonical. 

No. 

And therefore a soul which is absolutely a soul has no vice? 

How can she have, consistently with the preceding argument? 

Then, according to this, if the souls of all animals are equally 
and absolutely souls, they will be equally good? 

I agree with yon, Socrates, he said. 

And can all this be true, think you ? he said ; Baa are all these 
consequences admissible — which nevertheless seem to follow 
from the assumption that the soul is a harmony ? 

Certainly not, he said. 

Once more, he said, what ruling principle is there of human 
things other than the soul, and especially the wise soul? Do 
you know of any? 

Indeed, I do not. 

And is the soul in agreement with the affections of the body ? 
or is she at variance with them? For example, when the body 
is hot and thirsty, does not the soul incline us against drinking ? 
and when the body is hungry, against eating? And this is only 
one instance out of ten thousand of the opposition of the soul 
to the things of the body. 

Very trne. 

Bot we have already acknowledged that the soul, being a 
harmony, can never utter a note at variance with the tensions 
and relaxations and vibrations and other affections of the strings 
ont of which she is composed; she can only follow, she cannot 
lead them ? 

Yes, he said, we acknowledged that, certainly. 

And yet do we not now discover the soul to be doing the 
exact opposite — leading the elements of which she is believed 
to be composed ; almost always opposing and coercing them in 
all sorts of ways throughout life, sometimes more violently with 
the pains of medicine and gymnastic; then again more gently ; 
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threatening and also reprimanding the desires, passions, fears, 
as if talking to a thing which is not herself, as Homer in the 
Odyssee represents Odysseus doing in the words, — 


“« He heat his breast, and thus reproached his heart: 
Endure, my heart; far worse hast thou endured!” 


Do you think that Homer could have written this under the 
idea that the soul isa harmony capable of being led by the 
affections of the body, and not rather of a nature which leads 
and masters them; and herself a far diviner thing than any 
harmony ? 

Yes, Socrates, I quite agree to that. 

Then, my friend, we can never be right in saying that the 
soul is a harmony, for that would clearly contradict the divine 
95 Homer as well as ourselves. 

True, he said. 

Thus much, said Socrates, of Harmonia, your Theban goddess, 
Cebes, who has not been ungracious to us, I think ; but what 
shall I say to the Theban Cadmus, and how shall I propitiate 
him? 

I think that you will discover a way of propitiating him, said 
Cebes; I am sure that you have answered the argument ubout 
harmony in a manner that I could never have expected. For 
when Simmias mentioned his objection, I quite imagined that no 
answer could be given to him, and therefore I was surprised at 
finding that his argument could not sustain the first onset of 
yours, and not impossibly the other, whom you call Cadmus, 
may share a similar fate. 

Nay, my good friend, said Socrates, let us not boast, lest some 
evil eye should put to flight the word which I am about to 
speak. That, however, may be left in the hands of those above ; 
while I draw near in Homeric fashion, and try the mettle of 
your words. Briefly, the sum of your objection is as follows : 
You want to have proven to you that the soul is imperisha- 
ble and immortal, and you think that the philosopher who is 
confident in death has but a vain aud foolish confidence, if he 
thinks that he will fare better than one who has led another 
sort of life, in the world below, unless he can prove this: and 
you say that the demonstration of the strength and divinity of 
the snul, and of her existeuce prior to our becoming men, does 
not necessarily imply her immortality. Granting that the soul 
is long-lived, and has known and done much in a former state, 
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still she is not on that account immortgl ; ; and her eutrance into 
the human form may be a sort of disease which is the beginning 
of dissolution, and may at last, after the toils of life are over, 
end in that which is called death. And whether the soul enters 
into the hody once only or many times, that, as you would say, 
makes no difference in the fears of individuals. For any man, 
who is not devoid of natural feeling, has reason to fear, if he 
has no knowledge or proof of the saul’s immortality. That is 
what I suppose you to say, Cebes, which I designedly repeat, in 
order that nothing may escape us, and that you may, if you 
wish, add or subtract anything. 

But, said Cebes, as far as I see At present, EF have nothing 
to add or subtract ; you have expressed my meaning. 

Socrates pansed a while, and seemed to be absorbed in reflec- 
tion. At length he said: This is a very serious inquiry which 
you are raising, Cebes, involving the whole question of genera- 
tion and corruption, about which I will, if you like, give 96 
you my own experience ; and you can apply this, if you 
think that anything which I say will avail towards the solution 
of your difficulty. 

F shonld very much like, said Cebes, to hear what you have 
to say. 

Then I will tell you, said Socrates. When I was young, 
Cebes, I had a prodigious desire to know that department of 
philosophy which is called Natural Science; this appeared to 
me to have lofty aims, as being the science which has to do 
with the causes of things, and which teaches why a thing is, 
and is created and destroyed ; and I was always agitating my- 
self with the consideration of such questions as these: Is the 
grawth of animals the result of some decay which the hot and 
cold principle contract, as some have said? Is the blood the 
element with which we think, or the air, or the fire? or per- 
haps nothing of this sort ——but the brain may be the origina- 
ting power of the perceptions of hearing and sight and smell, 
and memory and opinion may come from them, and science 
may be based on memory and opinion when no longer in mo- 
tion, but at rest. And then I went on to examine the decay 
of them, and then to the things of heaven and earth, and at last 
I concluded that I was wholly incapable of these: inquiries, as 
I will satisfactorily prove to you. For I was fascinated by 
them to such a degree that my eyes grew blind to things that 
I had seemed to myself, ad also to others, to kuow quite well.; 
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and I forgot what I had before thought to be self-evident, that 
the growth of man is the result of eating and drinking ; for 
when by the digestion of food flesh is added to flesh and bone 
to bone, and whenever there is an aggregation of congenial 
elements, the lesser bulk becomes larger and the small man 
greater. Was not that a reasonable notion ? 

Yes, said Cebes, I think so. 

Well; but let me tell you something more. There was a 
time when I thought that I understood the meaning of greater 
and less pretty well; and when I saw a great man standing by 
a little one, I fancied that one was taller than the other by a 
head ; or one horse would appear to be greater than another 
horse: and still more clearly did I seem to perceive that ten 
is two more than eight, and that two cubits are more than 
one, because two is twice one. 

And what is now your notion of such matters? said Cebes. 

I should be far enough from imagining, he replied, that I 
knew the cause of any of them, indeed I should, for I cannot 
satisfy myself that when one is added to one, the one to which 
97 the addition is made becomes two, or that the two units 
added together make two by reason of the addition. For 
I cannot understand how, when separated from the other, each 
of them was one and not two, and naw, when they are brought 
together, the mere juxtaposition of them can be the cause of 
their becoming two: nor can I understand how the division of 
one is the way to make two; for then a different cause would 
produce the same effect, — as in the former instance the addi- 
tion and juxtaposition of one to one was the cause of two, in 
this the separation and subtraction of one from the other would 
be the cause. Nor am I any longer satisfied that I understand 
the reason why one or anything else either is generated or 
destroyed or is at all, but I have in my mind some confused 
notion of another method, and can never admit this. 

Then I heard some one who had a book of Anaxagoras, as 
he said, out of which he read that mjnd was the disposer and 
cause of all, and I was qnite delighted at the notion of this, 
which appeared admirable, and I said to myself: If mind is 
the disposer, mind will dispose all for the best, and put each 
particular in the best place; and I argued that if any one de- 
sired to find out the cause of the generation or destruction or 
existence of anything, he must find out what state of being or 
suffering or doing was best for that thing, and therefore a man 
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nad only to consider the best for himself, and others, and thon 
he would also know the worse, for that the same science com- 
prised hoth. And I rejoiced to think that I had found in 
Anaxagoras a teacher of the causes of existence such as I de- 
sired, and I imagined that he would tell me first whether the 
earth is flat or round; and then he would further explain the 
cause and the necessity of this, and would teach me the nature 
of the best and show that this was best; and if he said that 
the earth was in the centre, he would explain that this position 
was the best, and I should he satisfied if this were shown 98 
to me, and not want any other sort of cause. And I 
thought that I would then go on and ask him about the sun 
and moon and stars, and that he would explain to me their 
comparative swiftness, and their returnings and various states, 
and how their several affections, active and passive, were all 
for the best. For I could not imagine that when he spoke of 
mind as the disposer of them, he would give any other account 
of their being as they are, except that this was best; and I 
thought that when he had explained to me in detail the cause 
of each and the cause of all, he would go on to explain to me 
what was best for each and what was best for all. I had hopes 
which I would not have sold for much, and I seized the books 
and read them as fast as I could in my eagerness to know the 
better and the worse. 

What hopes I had formed, and how grievously was I disap- 
pointed! As I proceeded, I found my philosopher altogether 
forsaking mind or any other principle of order, but having re- 
course to air, and ether, and water, and other eccentricities. I 
might compare him to a person who began by maintaining 
generally that mind is the cause of the actions of Socrates, but 
who, when he endeavored to explain the causes of my several 
actions in detail, went on to show that I sit here because my 
body is made up of bones and muscles; and the bones, as he 
would say, are hard and have ligaments which divide them, and 
the muscles are elastic, and they cover the bones, which have 
also a covering or environment of flesh and skin which contains 
them; and as the hones are lifted at their joints by the con- 
traction or relaxation of the muscles, I am able to hend my 
limbs, and this is why I am sitting here in a curved posture: 
‘that is what he would say, and he would have a similar expla- 
nation of my talking to you, which he would attribute to sound, 
and air, and hearing, and he would assign ten thousand other 
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causes of the same sort, forgetting to mention the true 

cause, which is, that the Athenians have thought fit to con- 
demn me, and accordingly I have thought it better and more 
right to remain here and undergo my sentence; for I am in- 
clined to think that these muscles and bones of mine would 
have gone off to Megara or Boeotia,— by the dog of Egypt 
they would, if they had been guided only by their own idea of 
what was best, and if I had not chosen as the better and nobler 
part, instead of playing truant and running away, to undergo any 
punishment which the state inflicts. There is surely a strange 
confusion of causes and conditions in all this. It may be said, 
indeed, that without bones and muscles and the other parts of 
the body I cannot execute my purposes. But to say that I do 
as I do becanse of them, and that this is the way in which mind 
acts, and not from the choice of the best, is a very careless and 
idle mode of speaking. I wonder that they cannot distinguish 
the cause from the condition, which the many, feeling about in 
the dark, are always mistaking and misnaming. And thus one 
man makes a vortex all round and steadies the earth by the 
heaven; another gives the air as a support to the earth, which 
is a sort of broad trough. Any power which in disposing them 
as they are disposes them for the best never enters into their 
minds, nor do they imagine that. there is any superhuman 
strength in that; they rather expect to find another Atlas of 
the world who is stronger and more everlasting and more con- 
taining than the gond is, and are clearly of opinion that the 
obligatory and containing power of the good is as nothing; and 
yet this is the principle which I would fain learn if any one 
would teach me. But as I have failed either to discover my- 
self, or to learn of any one else, the nature of the best, I will 
exhibit to you, if you like, what I have found to be the second 
best mode of inquiring into the cause. 

I should very much like to hear that, he replied. 

Socrates proceeded: I thought that as I had failed in the 
contemplation of true existence, I ought to be careful that I did 
not lose the eye of my soul; as people may injure their bodily 
eye by observing and gazing on the sun during an eclipse, unless 
they take the precaution of only looking at the image reflected in 
the water, or in some similar medium. That occurred to me, and 
100 I was afraid that my soul might he blinded altogether if I 

looked at things with my eyes or tried by the help of the 
senses to apprehend them. And I thought that Ihad better have 
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recourse to ideas, and seek in them the truth of existence. I dare 
say that the simile is not perfect — for I am very far fromm admit- 
ding that he who contemplates existences through the medium of 
who sees them ti their working and effects. However, this was 
the method which I adopted : I first assumed some principle which 
I judged to be the strongest, and then I affirmed as true whatever 
seemed to agree with this, whether relating to the cause or to 
anything else; and that which disagreed I regarded as untrue. 
Bat I should like to explain my meaning clearly, as I do not think 
that you understand me. 

No indeed, replied Cebes, not very well. 

There is nothing new,-he said, in what I am about’ to tell you; 
but only what I have been always and everywhere repeating in 
the previous discussion and on other occasions: I want to show 
you the nature of that eause which has oceupied my thoughts, and 
T shall have to go back: to those familiar words which are in the 
mouth of.every one, and first of all assume that there is an abso- 
lute heauty.and goodness, and greatness, and the like; grant me 
this, and I hope to be able to show you the nature of the cause, 
and to prove the immortality of the soul. 

Cebes said: You may proceed at once with the proof, as I 
readily grant you this. 

Well, he said, then I should like to‘know whether you agree 
with mein the next step; for I cannot help thinking that if there 
be anything beautiful other than absolute beauty, that can only he 
beautiful in as far as it partakes of absolute heauty — and this I 
should say of everything. Do you agrce in this notion of the 
cause ? 

Yes, he said, I agree. 

He proceeded: I know nothing and can uuderstaud nothing of 
auy other of those wise causes which are alleged ; and if a per- 
son says to me that the bloom of calor, or form. or anything else 
of that sort is a source of heauty, I leave all that, which is only 
confusing to me, and simply and singly, and perhaps foolishly, 
hold and am assured in my owu mind that nothing mukes a thing 
beautiful but the presence and participation of beauty in whatever 
way or manner obtained; for as to the manner [ am uncertain, 
but Lstoutly contend that by beauty all heautifal things become 
berm be the only safe answer that- 
TI can give, either to myself or to any other. and to that I cling, 
in the persuasion that I shall never be overthrown, and -that J 
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may safely auswer to myself or any other, that by beauty beau- 
tiful things become beautiful. Do you not agree to that ? 

Yes, I agree. 

And that by greatness only great things become great and 
greater greater, and by smallness the less becomes less. 

True. 

Then if a person remarks that A is taller by a head than 101 
B, and B less by a head than A you would refuse to admit 
this, and would stoutly contend that what you mean is only that 
the greater is greater by, and by reason of, greatness, and the less 
is less only by, or by reason of, smallness ; and thus you would 
avoid the danger of saying that the greater is greater and the 
less less by the measure of the head, which is the same in both, 
and would also avoid the monstrous absurdity of supposing that 
the greater man is greater by reason of the head, which is small. 
Would you not be afraid of that ? 

Indeed, I should, said Cebes, laughing. 

Iu like manner you would be afraid to say that ten exceeded 
eight by, and by reason of, two; but would say by, and by reason 
of, number ; or that two cubits exceed one cubit by a half, but 
by magnitude ? — that is what you would say, for there is the 
same danger in both cases. 

Very true, he said. 

Again, would yon not be cautious of affirming that the addition 
of one to one, or the division of one, is the cause of two? And 
you would loudly asseverate that you know of no way in which 
anything comes into existence except by participation in its own 
proper essence, and consequently, as far as you know, the only 
cause of two is the participation in duality; that is, the way to 
make two, and the participation in one is the way to make one. 
You would say: I will let alone puzzles of division and addition 
— wiser heads than mine may answer them; inexperienced as I 
atn, and ready to start, as the proverb says, at my own shadow, 
I cannot afford to give up the sure ground of a principle. And 
if any one assails you there, you would not mind him, or answer 
him until you had seen whether the consequences which follow 
agree witl one another or not, and when you are further required 
to give an explanation of this principle, you would go on to assume 
a higher principle, and the best of the higher ones until you found 
# resting-place; but you would not confuse the principle and the 
consequences in your reasoning, like the Eristics — at least if 
you wauted to discover real existence. Not that this confusion 
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signifies to them who never care or think about the matter at 
all, for they have the wit to be well pleased with themselves, 
however great may be the turmoil of their ideas. But you, 102 
if you are a philosopher, will, I believe, do as I say. 

What you say is most true, said Simmias and Cebes, both 
speaking at once. 

Ech. Yes, Phaedo; and I don’t wonder at their assenting. 
Any one who has the Jeast sense will acknowledge the wonder- 
ful clearness of Socrates’ reasoning. 

Phaed. Certainly, Echecrates ; and that was the feeling of 
the whole company at the time. 

Ech. Yes, and equally of ourselves, who were not of the 
company, and are now listening to your recital. But what fol- 
lowed ? 

Phaed. After all this was admitted, and they had agreed 
about the existence of ideas and the participation in them of the 
other things which derive their names from them, Socrates, if 
I remember rightly, said : — 

This is your way of speaking; and yet when you say that 
Simmias is greater than Socrates and less than Phaedo, do you 
not predicate of Simmias both greatness and smallness ? 

Yes, I do. 

But still you allow that Simmias does not really exceed 
Socrates, as the words may seem to imply, because he is Sim 
mias, but by reason of the size which he has; just as Simmias 
does not exceed Socrates because he is Simmias, any more than 
because Socrates is Socrates, but becanse he has smallness when 
compared with the greatness of Simmias ? 

True. 

And if Phaedo exceeds him in size, that is not because 
Phaedo is Phaedo, but because Phaedo has greatness relatively 
to Simmias, who is comparatively smaller ? 

That is true. 

And therefore Simmias is said to be great, and is also said to 
be small, because he is in a mean between them, exceeding the 
smallness of the one by his greatness, and allowing the great- 
ness of the other to exceed his smallness. He added, langhing, 
I am speaking like a book, but I believe that what I am saying 
is true. 

Simmias assented to this. 

The reason why I say this, is that I want you to agree with 
me in thinking, not only that absolute greatness will never be 
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great and also small, but that greatness in us or in the concrete 
will never admit the small or admit of heing exceeded: instead 
of this one of two things will happen, either the greater will fly 
or retire before the opposite, which is the less, or at the advance 
of the less will cease to exist; but will not, if allowing or ad- 
mitting smallness, be changed by that; even as I, having re- 
ceived and admitted smallness when compared with Simmias, 
remain just as I was, and am the same small person. And as 
the idea of greatness cannot condescend ever to be or hecome 
small, in like manner the smallness in us cannot be or become 
great; nor can any other opposite which remains the same ever 
be or hecome its own opposite, hut either passes away or 
perishes in the change. 

That, replied Cehes, is quite my notion. 

One of the company, though I do not exactly remember 
which of them, on hearing this, said: By Heaven, is not this the 
direct contrary of what was admitted hefore — that ont of the 
greater came the less and out of the less the greater, and that 
opposites were simply generated from opposites; whereas now 
this seems to he utterly denied. 

Socrates inclined his head to the speaker and listened. I 
like your courage, he said, in reminding us of this. But you 
do not ohserve that there is a difference in the two cases. For 
then we were speaking of opposites in the concrete, and now of 
the essential opposite which, as is affirmed, neither in us nor in 
nature can ever be at variance with itself: then, my friend, we 
were speaking of things in which opposites are inherent and 
which are called after them, but now about the opposites which 
are inherent in them and which give their name to them; these 
essential opposites will never, as we maintain, admit of genera- 
tion into or out of one another. At the same time, turning to 
Cebes, he said: Were you at all disconcerted, Cebes, at our 
friend’s objection ? 

That was not my feeling, said Cebes ; and yet I cannot deny 
that I am apt to he disconcerted. 

Then we are agreed after all, said Socrates, that the opposite 
will never in any case be opposed to itself ? 

To that we are quite agreed, he replied. 

Yet once more let me ask you to consider the question from 
another point of view, and see whether you agree with me: 
There is a thing which you term heat, and another thing which 
you term cold ? 
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Certainly. my 

But are they the same as fire and snow ? 

Most assuredly not. 

Heat is not the same as fire, nor is cold the same as snow? 

No. 

Aud yet you will surely admit, that when snow, as was hbe- 
fore said, is under the influence of heat, they will not remain 
snow and heat; but at the advance of the heat, the snow will 
either retire or perish ? 

Very true, he replied. 

And the fire too at the advance of the cold will either retire 
or perish; and when the fire is under the influence of the cold, 
they will not remain as before, fire and cold. 

That is true, he said. 

And in some cases the name of the idea is not confined to 
the idea; but anything else which, not being the idea, exists 
only in the form of the idea, may also lay claim to it. I will 
try to make this clearer by an example: The odd number is 
always called by the name of odd? 

Very true. 104 

But is this the only thing which is called odd? Are 
there not other thiugs which have their own name, and yet are 
called odd, because, although not the same as oddness, they are 
never without oddness?— that is what I mean to ask — 
whether numbers such as the number three are not of the class 
of odd. And there arc many other examples: would you not 
say, for example, that three may be called by its proper name, 
and also be called odd, which is not the same with three? and 
this may be said not only of three but also of five, and every 
alternate number — each of them without being oddness is odd, 
and in the same way two and four, and the whole series of 
alternate numbers, has every number even, without being even- 
ness. Do you admit that? 

Yes, he said, how can I deny that? 

Then now mark the point at which I am aiming: not only 
do essential opposites exclude one another, but also concrete 
things, which, although not in themselves opposed, contain 
opposites; these, I say, also reject the idea which is opposed 
to that which is contained in them, and at the advance of that 
they either perish or withdraw. There is the number three 
for example; will not that endure annihilation or anything 
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sooner than be converted into an even number, remaining 
three ? 

Very true, said Cebes. 

And yet, he said, the number two is certainly not opposed 
to the number three? 

It is not. 

Then not only do opposite ideas repel the advance of one 
another, hut also there are other things which repel the ap- 
proach of opposites. 

That is quite true, he said. 

Suppose, he said, that we endeavor, if possible, to determine 
what these are. 

By all means. 

Are they not, Cebes, such as compel the things of which 
they have possession, not only to take their own form, but also 
the form of some opposite ? 

What do you mean ? 

I mean, as I was just now saying, and have no need to 
repeat to you, that those things which are possessed by the 
number three must not only be three in number, but must also 
be odd. 

Quite true. 

And on this oddness, of which the number three has the im- 
press, the opposite idea will never intrude ? 

No. 

And this impress was given by the odd principle? 

Yes. 

And to the odd is opposed the even ? 

True. 

Then the idea of the even numher will never arrive at three? 

No. , 

Then three has no part in the even? 

None. 

Then the triad or number three is uneven ? 

Very true. ; 

To return then to my distinction of natures which are not 
opposites, and yet do not admit opposites: as in this instance, 
three, although not opposed to the even, does not any the more 
admit of the even, but always brings the opposite into play on 
105 the other side; or as two does not receive the odd, or fire 

the cold— from these examples (and there are many 
more of them) perhaps you may be able to arrive at the gen- 
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eral conclusion, that not only opposites, will not receive oppo- 
sites, but also that nothing which brings the opposite will ad- 
mit the opposite of that which it brings in that to which it is 
brought. And here let me recapitulate — for there is no harm 
in repetition. The number five will not admit the nature of the 
even, any more than ten, which is the double of five, will admit 
the nature of the odd — the double, though not strictly opposed 
to the odd, rejects the odd altogether. Nor again will parts in 
the ratio of 3:2, nor any fraction in which there is a half, 
nor again in which there is a third, admit the notion of the 
whole, although they are not opposed to the whole. You will 
agree to that? 

Yes, he said, I entirely agree and go along with you in that. 

And now, he said, I think that I may begin again; and to 
the questiou which I am about to ask I will beg you to give 
not the old safe answer, but another, of which I will offer you 
an example; and I hope that you will find in what has been 
just said another foundation which is as safe. I mean that if 
any one asks you “ What that is, the inherence of which makes 
the body hot,” you will reply not heat (this is what I call the 
safe and stupid answer), but fire, a far better answer, which we 
are now in a condition to give. Or if any one asks you “ Why 
a body is diseased,” you will not say from disease, but from 
fever ; and instead of saying that oddness is the cause of odd 
numbers, you will say that the monad is the cause of them: 
and so of things in general, as I dare say that you will under- 
stand sufficiently without my adducing any further examples. , 

Yes, he said, I quite understand you. 

Tell me, then, what is that the inherence of which will ren- 
der the body alive? 

The soul, he replied. 

And is this always the case? 

Yes, he said, of course. 

Then whatever the soul possesses, to that she comes bearing 
life ? 

Yes, certainly. 

And is there any opposite to life ? 

There is, he said. 

And what is that ? 

Death. 

Then the soul, as has been acknowledged, will never receive 
the opposite of what she brings. And now, he said, what did 
we call that principle which repels the even ? 
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The odd. 

And that principle which repels the musical, or the just ? 

The unmusical, he said, and the unjust. 

And what do we call that principle which does not admit of 
death ? 

The immortal, he said. 

And does the soul admit of death ? 

No. * 

Then the soul is immortal ? 

Yes, he said. 

And may we say that this is proven ? 

Yes, abundantly proven, Socrates, he replied. 

106 And supposing that the odd were imperishable, must 
not three be imperishable? 

Of course. 

And if that which is cold were imperishable, when the warm 
principle came attacking the snow, must uot the snow have 
retired whole aud unmelted — for it could never have perished, 
nor could it have remained and admitted the heat ? 

True, he said. 

Again, if the uncooling or warm principle were imperishable, 
the fire when assailed by cold would not have perished or have 
been extinguished, but would have gone away unaffected ? 

Certainly, he said. 

And the same may be said of the immortal : if the immortal 
is also imperishable, the soul when attacked by death cannot 
perish ; for the preceding argument shows that the soul will 
not admit of death, or ever ve dead, any more than three or the 
odd number will admit of ‘the even, or fire, or the heat in the 
fire, of the cold. Yet a person may say: “ But although the 
odd will not become even at the approach of the even, why 
may not the odd perish and the even take the place of the 
odd?” Now to him who makes this objection, we cannot an- 
swer that the odd principle is imperishable; for this has not 
been acknowledged, but if this had been acknowledged, there 
would have been no difficulty in contending that at the approach 
of the even the odd principle and the number three took up their 
departure; and the same argument would have held good of 
fire and heat and any other thing. 

Very true. 

And the same may be said of the immortal: if the immortal 
is also imperishable, then the soul will be imperishable as well 
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as immortal ; but if not, some other proof of her imperishable- 
ness will have to be given. 

No other proof is needed, he said; for if the immortal, being 
eternal, is liable to perish, then nothing is imperishable. 

Yes, replied Socrates, all men will agree that God, and the 
essential form of life, and the immortal in general, will never 
perish. 

Yes, all men, he said, — that is true; and what is more, gods, 
if I am not mistaken, as well as men. 3 

Seeing then that the immortal is indestructible, must not the 
soul, if she is immortal, be also imperishable ? 

Most certainly. 

Then when death attacks a man, the mortal portion of him 
may be supposed to die, but the immortal goes out of the way 
of death and is preserved safe and sound? 

True. ; 

Then, Cebes, beyond question, the soul is immortal and im- 
perishable, and our souls will truly exist in another world ! 07 

I am conviuced, Socrates, said Cebes, and have nothing 
more to object ; but if my friend Simmias, or any one else, has 
any further objection, he had better speak out, and not keep 
silence, since I do not know how there.can ever be a more fit- 
ting time to which he can defer the discussion, if there is any- 
thing which he wants to say or have said. 

But I have nothing ‘more to say, replied Simmias; nor do I 
see any room for uncertainty, except that which arises neces- 
sarily out of the greatness of the subject and the feebleness of 
mau, and which I cannot help feeling. 

Yes, Simmias, replied Socrates, that is well said: and more 
than that, first principles, even if they appear certaiu, should be 
carefully considered; and when they are satisfactorily ascer- 
tained, then, with a sort of hesitating confidence in human rea- 
son, you may, I think, follow the course of the argument; and 
if this is clear, there will be no need for any further inquiry. 

That, he said, is true. 

But then, O my friends, he said, if the soul is really immor- 
tal, what care should be taken of her, not only in respect of the 
portion of time which is called life, but of eternity! And the 
danger of neglecting her from this point of view does indeed 
appear to be awful. If death had only been the end of all, the 
wicked would have had a good bargain in dying, for they would 
have been happily quit not only of their body, but of their own 
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evil together with their souls. But now, as the soul plainly ap- 
pears to be immortal, there is no release or salvation from evil 
except the attainment of the highest virtue and wisdom. For 
the soul when on her progress to the world below takes nothing 
with her but nurture and education; which are indeed said 
greatly to benefit or greatly to injure the departed, at the very 
beginning of his pilgrimage in the other world, 

For after death, as they say, the genius of each individual, to 
whom he belonged in life, leads him to a certain place in which 
the dead are gathered together for judgment, whence they go 
into the world below, following the guide, who is appointed to 
conduct them from this world to the other: and when they 
have there received their due and remained their time, dnother - 
guide brings them back again after many revolutions of ages. 
Now this journey to the other world is not, as Aeschylus says in 
108 the Telephus, a single and straight path, — no guide would 
be wanted for that, and no one could miss a single path; 
but there are many partings of the road, and windings, as I 
must infer from the rites and sacrifices which are offered to the 
gods below in places where three ways meet on earth. The 
wise and orderly soul is conscious of her sitnation, and follows 
in the path ; but the soul which desires the body, and which, as 
I was relating before, has long been’ fluttering about the lifeless 
frame and the world of sight, is after many struggles and many 
sufferings hardly and with violence carried away by her attend- 
ant genius, and when she arrives at the place where the other 
souls are gathered, if she be impure and have done impure 
deeds, or been concerned in foul murders or other crimes which 
are the brothers of these, and the works of brothers in crime, — 
from that soul every one. flees and turns away; no one will be 
her companion, no one her guide, but alone she wanders in ex- 
tremity of evil until certain times are fulfilled, and when they 
are fulfilled, she is borne irresistibly to her own fitting habita- 
tion ; as every pure and just soul which has passed throngh 
life in the company and under the guidance of the gods has also 
her own proper home. 

Now the earth has divers wonderful regions, and is indeed 
in nature and extent very unlike the notions of geographers, as 
I believe on the authority of one who shall be nameless. 

What do you mean, Socrates? said Simmias. I have myself 
heard many descriptions of the earth, but I do not know in 
what you are putting your faith, and I should like to know. 
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Well, Simmias, replied Socrates, the recital of a tale does 
not, I think, require the art of Glaucug; and I know not that 
the art of Glaucus could prove the truth of my tale, which I 
myself should never be able to prove, and even if I could, I fear, 
Simmias, that my life would come to au end before the argu- 
ment was completed. I may describe to you, however, the 
form and regions of the earth according to my conception of 
them. 

That, said Simmias, will be enough. 

Well then, he said, my conviction is, that the earth is a round 

body in the centre of the heavens, and therefore has no need 
of air or any similar force as a support, but is kept there and 
‘hindered from falling or inclining any way by the equabil- 
ity of the surrounding heaven and by her own equipoise. 
For that which, being in equipoise, is in the centre of that. 
which is equably diffused, will not incline any way in any de- 
gree, but will always remain in the same state and not deviate. 
And this is my first notion. 

Which is surely a correct one, said Simmias. 

Also I believe that the earth is very vast, and that we who 
dwell iu the region extending from the river Phasis to the Pil- 
lars of Heracles along the borders of the sea, are just like ants 
or frogs about a marsh, and inhabit a small portion only, and 
that many others dwell in many like places. For I should say 
that in all parts of the earth there are hollows of various forms 
and sizes, into which the water and the mist and the air collect ; 
and that the true earth is pure and in the pure heaven, in 
which also are the stars— that is the heaven which is com- 
monly spoken of as the ether, of which this is but the sediment 
collecting in the hollows of the earth. But we who live in 
these hollows are deceived into the notion that we are dwelling 
above on the surface of the earth; which is just as if a creature 
who was at the bottom of the sea were to fancy that he was on 
the surface of the water, and that the sea was the heaven 
through which he saw the sun and the other stars, — he having 
never come to the surface by reason of his feebleness and slug- 
gishness, and having never lifted up his head and seen, nor ever 
heard from one who had seen, this other region which is so 
much purer and fairer than his own. Now this is exactly our 
case: for we are dwelling in a hollow of the earth, and fancy 
that we are on the surface ; and the air we call the heaven, and 
in this we imagine that the stars move. But this is also owing 
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to our feebleness and sluggishness, which prevent our reaching 
the surface of the air: for if any man could arrive at the exte- 
rior limit, or take the wings of a bird and fly upward, like « 
fish who puts his head out and sees this world, he would see 
a world beyond; and, if the nature of man could sustain the 
sight, he would acknowledge that this was the place of the true 
110 heaven and the true light and the true stars. For this 
earth, and the stones, and the entire region which surrounds 
us, are spoilt and corroded, like the things in the sea which are 
corroded by the brine; for in the sea too there is hardly any 
noble or perfect growth, but clefts only, and sand, and an end- 
less slough of mud: and even the shore is not to be compared 
to the fairer sights of this world. And greater far is the supe- 
riority of the other. Now of that upper earth which is under 
the heaven, I can tell you a charming tale, Simmias, which is 
well worth hearing. 

And we, Socrates, replied Simmias, shall be charmed to lis 
ten. 

The tale, my friend, he said, is as follows: In the first 
place, the earth, when looked at from above, is like one of those 
balls which have leather coverings in twelve pieces, and is of 
divers colors, of which the colors which painters use on earth 
are only a sample. But there the whole earth is made up of 
them, and they are brighter far and clearer than ours; there is 
a purple of wonderful lustre, also the radiance of gold, and the 
white which is in the earth is whiter than any chalk or snow. 
Of these and other colors the earth is made up, and they are 
more in number and fairer than the eye of man has ever seen; 
and the very hollows (of which I was speaking) filled with air 
and water are seen like light flashing amid the other colors, and 
have a color of their own, which gives a sort of unity to the 
variety of earth. And in this fair region everything that grows 
—~trees, and flowers, and fruits—are in a like degree fairer 
than any here; and there are hills, and stones in them ina 
like degree smoother, and more transparent, and fairer in color 
than our highly-valued emeralds and sardonyxes and jaspers, 
and other gems, which are but minute fragments of them: for 
there all the stones are like our precious stones, and fairer still. 
The reason of this is, that they are pure, aud not, like our 
precious stones, infected or corroded by the corrupt briny ele- 
ments which coagulate among us, and which breed foulness and 
disease both in earth and stones, as well as in animals and 
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plants. They are the jewels of the upper earth, which also. 
shines with gold and silver and the like, and they are vis- iW 
ible to sight and large and abundant and found in every 
region of the earth, and blessed is he who sees them. And 
npon the earth are animals and men, some in a middle region, 
others dwelling about the air as we dwell about the sea; others 
in islands which the air flows round, near the continent: and in 
a word, the air is used by them as the water and the sea are by 
us, and.the ether is to them what the air is to us. Moreover, 
the temperament of their seasons is such that they have no dis- 
ease, and live much longer than we do, and have sight and 
hearing and smell, and all the other senses, in far greater per- 
fection, in the same degree that air is purer than water or the 
ether than air. Also they have temples and sacred places in 
which the gods really dwell, and they hear their voices and 
receive their answers, and are conscious of them and hold con- 
verse with them, and they see the sun, moon, and stars as they 
really are, and their other blessedness is of a piece with this. 

Such is the nature of the whole earth, and of the things 
which are around the earth; and there are divers regions in the 
hollows on the face of the globe everywhere, some of them 
deeper and also wider than that which we inhabit, others deepér 
and with a narrower opening than ours, and some are shallower 
and wider ; all have numerous perforations, and passages hroad 
and narrow in the interior of the earth, connecting them with 
one another; and there flows into and out of them, as into 
basins, a vast tide of water, and huge subterranean streams of 
perennial rivers, and springs hot and cold, and a great fire, and 
great rivers of fire, and streams of liquid mud, thin or thick 
(like the rivers of mud in Sicily, and the lava streams which 
follow them), and the regions about which they happen to flow 
are filled up with them. And there is a sort of swing in the 
interior of the earth which moves all this up and down. Now 
the swing is on this wise: There is a chasm which is the vast- 
est of them all, and pierces right through the whole earth; 112 
this is that which Homer describes in the words :— 


‘s Far off, where is the inmost depth beneath the earth; ” 


and which he in other places, and many other poets, have called 
Tartarus. And the swing is caused by the streams flowing into 
and out of this chasm, and they each have the nature of the soil 
through which they flow, And the reason why the streams are 
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always flowing in and out, is that the watery element has uo 
bed or hottom, and is surging and swinging up and down, and 
the surrounding wind and air do the same; they follow the 
water up and down, hither and thither, over the earth — just as 
in respiring the air is always mm process of inhalation and ex- 
halation ; and the wind swinging with the water in and out 
produces fearful and irresistible blasts: when the waters retire 
with a rnsh into the lower parts of the earth, as they are called, 
they flow through the earth into those regions, and fill them up 
as with the alternate motion of a pump, and then when they 
leave those regions and rush back hither, they again fill the hol- 
lows here, and when these are filled, flow through subterranean 
channels and find their way to their several places, forming 
seas, and lakes, and rivers, and springs. Thence they again 
enter the earth, some of them making a long circuit into many 
lands, others going to few places and those not distant; and 
again fall into Tartarus, some at a point a good deal lower than 
that at which they rose, and others not mach lower, bnt all in 
some degree lower than the point of issue. And some burst 
forth again on the opposite side, and some on the same side, and 
some wind round the earth with one or many folds like the coils 
of a serpent, and descend as far as they can, but always return 
and fall into the lake. The rivers on either side can descend 
only to the centre and no further, for to the rivers on both sides 
the opposite side is a precipice. 

Now these rivers are many, and mighty, and diverse, and 
there are four principal ones, of which the greatest and outer- 
most is that called Oceanus, which flows round the earth in a 
circle ; and in the opposite direction flows Acheron, which passes 
118 under the earth through desert places, into the Achernsian 

lake: this is the Jake to the shores of which the souls of 
the many go when they are dead, and after waiting an appointed 
time, which is to some a longer and to some a shorter time, they 
are sent back again to be born as animals. The third river 
rises between the two, and near the place of rising pours into a 
vast region of fire, and forms a lake larger than the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, boiling with water and mud; and proceeding muddy 
and turbid, and winding about the earth, comes, among other 
places, to the extremities of the Achernsian lake, but mingles 
not with the waters of the lake, and after making many coils 
about the earth plunges into Tartarus at a deeper level. This 
is that Pyriphlegethon, as the stream is called, which throws up 
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jets of fire in all sorts of places. The fourth river goes out or 
the opposite side, and falls first of afl into a wild ahd savage 
region, which is all of a dark-blue color, like lapis lazuli; and 
this is that river which is called the Stygian river, and falls into 
and forms the Lake Styx, and after falling into the lake and 
receiving strange powers in the waters, passes under the earth, 
winding round in the opposite direction to Pyriphlegethon, and 
meeting in the Achernsian lake from the opposite side. And 
the water of this river too mingles with no other, but flows 
round ina circle and falls into Tartarus over against Pyriphleg- 
ethon ; and the name of this river, as the poets say, is Cocytus. 

Such is the nature of the other world; and when the dead 
arrive at the place to which the genius of each severally conveys 
them, first of all, they have sentence passed upon them, as they 
have lived well and piously or not. And those who appear to 
have lived neither well nor ill, go to the river Acheron, and 
mount such conveyances as they can get, and are carried in 
them to the lake, and there they dwell and are purified of their 
evil deeds, and suffer the penalty of the wrongs which they 
have done to others, and are absolved, and receive the rewards 
of their good deeds according to their deserts. But those who 
appear to be incurable by reason of the greatness of their 
crimes— who have committed many and terrible deeds of 
sacrilege, murders foul and violent, or the like —such are 
hurled into Tartarus which is their suitable destiny, and they 
never come out. Those again who have committed crimes, 
which, although great, are not unpardonable — who in a moment 
of anger, for example, have done violence to a father or a 
mother, and have repented for the remainder of their lives, 114 
or who have taken the life of another under the like 
extenuating circumstances —these are plunged into Tartarus, 
the pains of which they are compelled to undergo for a year, 
but at the end of the year the wave casts them forth — mere 
homicides by way of Cocytus, parricides and matricides by 
Pyriphlegethon — and they are borne to the Achernsian lake, 
and there they lift up their voices and call upon the victims 
whom they have slain or wronged, to have pity on them, and 
to receive them, and to let them come out of the river into the 
lake. And if they prevail, then they come forth and cexse 
from their troubles; but if not, they are carried back again into 
Tartarus and from thence into the rivers unceasingly, antil they 
obtain mercy from those whom they have wronged : for that is 
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the sentence inflicted upon them by their judges. Those also 
who are remarkable for having led holy lives are released from 
this earthly prison, and go to their pure home which is above, 
and dwell in the purer earth ; and those who have duly purified 
themselves with philosophy, live henceforth altogether without 
the body, in mansions fairer far than these, which may not be 
described, and of which the time would fail me to tell. 

Wherefore, Simmias, seeing all these things, what ought not we 
to do in order to obtain virtue and wisdom in this life? Fair 
is the prize, and the hope great. 

I do not mean to affirm that the description which I have 
given of the soul and. her mansions is exactly trae —a man of 
sense ought hardly to say that. But I do say that, inasmuch as 
the soul is shown to be immortal, he may venture to think, not 
improperly or unworthily, that something of the kind is true. 
The venture is a glorious one, and he ought to comfort himself 
with words like these, which is the reason why I lengthen out 
the tale. Wherefore, I say, let a man be of good cheer about 
his soul, who has cast away the pleasures and ornaments of the 
body as alien to him, and rather hurtful in their effects, and has 
followed after the pleasures of knowledge in this life; who has 

adorned the soul in her own proper jewels, which are tem- 

perance, aud justice, and courage, and nobility, and truth 
—in these arrayed she is ready to go on her journey to the 
world below, when her time comes. You, Simmias and Cebes, 
and all other men, will depart at some time or other. Me already, 
as the tragic poet would say, the voice of fate calls. Soon I 
must drink the poison ; and I think that I bad better repair to 
the bath first, in order that the women may not have the trouble 
of washing my body after I am dead. 

When he had done speaking, Crito said: And have you any 
commands for us, Socrates — anything to say about your children, 
or any other matter in which we can serve you? 

Nothing particular, he said: only, as I have always told you, 
I would have you to look to yourselves; that is a service which 
you may always he doing to me and mine as well as to yourselves. 
And you need not make professions; for if you take no thought 
for yourselves, and walk not according to the precepts which I 
have given you, not now for the first time, the warmth of your 
professions will be of no avail. 

We will do our best, said Crito. Byt in what way would you 
have us bury you? 
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In any way that you like ; only you must get hold of me, and” 
take care that I do not walk away frdbm you. Then he turned to 
us, and added with a smile: I cannot make Crito believe that 
I am the same Socrates who have been talking and conducting 
the argument; he fancies that I am the other Socrates whom he 
will soon see, a dead body —and he asks, How shall he bury me ? 
And though I have spoken many words in the endeavor to show 
that when I have drunk the poison I shall leave you and go to 
the joys of the blessed, —these words of miue, with which I 
comforted you and myself, have had, as I perceive, no effect. upon 
Crito. And therefore I want you to be surety for me now, as 
he was surety for me at the trial: but let the promise be of an- 
other sort; for he was my surety to the judges that I would re- 
main, but you must be my surety to him that I shall not remain, 
but go away and depart; and then he will suffer less at my death, 
and not be grieved when he sees my body being burned or buried. 
I would not have him sorrow at my hard lot, or say at the burial, 
Thus we lay out Socrates, or, Thus we follow him to the gravé 
or bury him; for false words are not only evil in themselves, 
but they infect the soul with evil. Be of good cheer then, my 
dear Crito, and say that you are burying my body only, and 116 
do with that as is usual, and as yon think best. 

When he had spoken these words, he arose and went into the 
bath-chamber with Crito, who bid us wait; and we waited, talk- 
ing and thinking of the subject of discourse, and also of the great- 
ness of our sorrow; he was like a father of whom we were be- 
ing bereaved, and we were about to pass the rest of onr lives as 
orphans. When he had taken the bath his children were brought 
to him — (he had two young sons and an elder one); and the 
women of his family also came, and he talked to them and gave 
them a few directions in the presence of Crito; and he then 
dismissed them and returued to us. 

Now the hour of sunset was near, for a good deal of time had 
passed while he was within. When he came out, he sat down 
with us again after his bath, but not much was said. Soon the 
jailer, who was the servant of the eleven, entered and stood by 
him, saying: To you, Socrates, whom I know to be the noblest 
and gentlest and best of all who ever came to this place, I will 
not impute the angry feelings of other men, who rage and swear 
at me when, in obedience to the authorities, I bid them drink the 
poison — indeed I am sure that you will not be angry with me; 
for others, as you are aware, and not I, are the guilty cause. 
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And so fare you well, and try to bear lightly what must ueeds 
be; you know my errand. ‘Then bursting into tears he turned 
away and went out. 

_ Socrates looked at him and said: I return your good wishes, 
and will do as you bid. Then turning to us, he said, How 
charming the man is: since I have been in prison he has always 
been coming to see me, and at times he would talk to me, and 
was as good as could be to me, and now see how generously he 
sorrows for me. But we must do as he says, Crito; let the 
cup be brought, if the poison is prepared: if not, let the attend- 
ant prepare some. 

Yet, said Crito, the sun is still upon the hill-tops, and many 

a one has taken the draught late, and after the announcement 
has been made to him, he has eaten and drunk, and indulged in 
seusual delights ; do not hasten then, there is still time. 
Socrates said: Yes, Crito, and they of whom you speak are 
right in doing thus, for they think that they will gain by the 
delay ; but I am right in not doing thus, for I do not think that 
I should gain anything by drinking the poison a little later; 
117 I should be sparing and saving a life which is already 
gone: I could only laugh at myself for this. Please theu 
to do as I say, and not to refuse me. 

Crito, when he heard this, made a sign to the servant; and 
the servant went in, and remained for some time, and then re- 
turned with the jailer carrying the cup of poison. Socrates 
said: You, my good friend, who are experienced in these mat- 
ters, shall give me directions how I am to proceed. The man 
answered: You have only to walk about until your legs are 
heavy, and then to lie down, and the poison will act. At the 
same time he handed the cup to Socrates, who in the easiest and 
gentlest manner, without the least fear or change of color or 
feature, looking at the man with all his eyes, Echecrates, as his 
manner was, took the cup and said: What do you say about 
making a libation out of this cup to any god? May I, or not? 
The man answered: We only prepare, Socrates, just so much 
as we deem enough. I understand, he said: yet I may and 
must pray to the gods to prosper my journey from this to that 
other world — may this then, which is my prayer, be granted 
to me. Then holding the cup to his lips, quite readily and 
cheerfully he drank off the poison. And hitherto most of us 
had been able to control our sorrow ; but now when we saw 
hlm drinking, and saw too that he had finished the draught, we 
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could no longer forbear, and in spite of myself my own tears 
were flowing fast; so that I covered my face and wept over 
myself, for certainly I was not weeping over him, but at the 
thought of my own calamity in having lost such a companion. 
Nor was I the first, for Crito, when he found himself unable to 
restrain his tears, had got up and moved away, and I followed ; 
and at that moment, Apollodorus, who had been weeping all 
the time, broke out into a loud cry which made cowards of us 
all. Socrates alone retained his calmness: What is this strange 
outery? he said. I sent away the women mainly in order that 
they might not offend in this way, for I have heard that a man 
should die in peace. Be quiet then, and have patience. When 
we heard that, we were ashamed, and refrained our tears; and 
he walked about until, as he said, his legs began to fail, aud 
then he lay on his back, according to the directions, aud the 
man who gave him the poison now and then looked at his feet 
and legs ; and after a while he pressed his foot hard and asked 
him if he could feel; and he said, No; and then his leg, and so 
upwards and upwards, and showed us that he was cold and stiff. 
And he felt them himself, and said: When the poison 118 
reaches the heart, that will he the end. He was beginning 
to grow cold about the groin, when he uncovered his face, for 
he had covered himself up, and said (they were his last words) 
—- he said: Crito, I owe a cock to Asclepius; will you remem- 
ber to pay the debt? The debt shall be paid, said Crito; is 
there anything else? There was no answer to this question ; 
bot in a minute or two a movement was heard, and the attend- 
ants uncovered him; his eyes were set, and Crito closed his 
eyes and mouth. 

Such was the end, Echecrates, of our friend, whom I may 
truly call the wisest, and justest, and best of all the men whom 
T have ever known. 
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OF all the works of Plato the Symposium is the most perfect in 
form, and may be truly thought to contain more than any commen- 
tator has ever dreamed of; or, as Goethe said of one of his own 
writings, more than the author himself knew. For in philosophy as 
in prophecy glimpses of the future may often be conveyed in words 
which could hardly have been understood or interpreted at the 
time when they were uttered. (Cp. Symp. 210 foll. 223 D.) 
More than any other Platonic work the Symposium is Greek both 
in style and subject, having a beauty “as of a statue,” while the 
cumpanion Dialogue of the Phaedrus is marked by a sort of Gothic 
irregularity. More too than in any other part of his writings, Plato 
is emancipated from former philosophies. The genius of Greek art 
seems to triumph over the traditions of Pythagorean, Eleatic, or 
Megarian systems, and “the old quarrel of poetry and philosophy ” 
has at least a superficial reconcilement. (Rep. x. 607 B.) 

An unknown person who had heard of the discourses in praise of 
love spoken by Socrates and others at the banquet of Agathon, is 
desirous of having an authentic account of them, which he thinks 
that he can obtain from Apollodorus, the same excitable, or rather 
“mad ” friend of Socrates, who has already appeared in the Phaedo. 
He had imagined that the discourses were recent. There he is 
mistaken: but they are still fresh in the memory of his informant, 
who had just been repeating them to Glaucon, and is quite prepared 
to have another rehearsal of them in a walk from the Piraeus to 
Athens. He had not indeed been present himself, but he had heard 
them from the best authority. Aristodemus, who is described as 
having been in past times a sort of humble but inseparable attendant 
of Socrates, had reported them to him. 

The narrative which he had heard was as follows: — 

Aristodemus meeting Socrates in holiday attire, is invited by him 
fo a banquet at the house of Agathon, who had been sacrificing in 
thanksgiving for his tragie victory on the day previous. But no 
sooner has he entered the house than he finds that Socrates is miss- 
ing — he has stayed behind in a fit of abstraction, and does not ap- 
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pear unti] the banquet is half over. Some raillery passes between 
him and the host, and then the question is asked, “‘ What shall they 
do about drinking ? as they had been all well drunk on the day be- 
fore, and drinking on two successive days is a bad thing.” This 
is confirmed by the authority of Eryximachus the physician, who 
farther proposes that instead of listening to the flute-girl and her 
“noise ” they shall hold discourses in honor of love, one after an- 
other, going from left to right as they are sitting at the table. All 
of them agree to this, and Phaedrus, who is the “father” of the 
idea, which he has previously communicated to Eryximachus, begins 
as follows : — 

He descants first of all upon the antiquity of Love, which is 
proved by the anthority of the poets, and then upon the benefits 
which he gives to man. The greatest of these is the sense of 
honour and dishonor. The lover is ashamed to be seen by the be- 
loved doing or suffering any cowardly or mean act. And a state 
or army which was made up only of lovers and their loves would 
be invincible, For love will convert the veriest coward into an in- 
spired hero. 

And there have been true loves not only of men but of women 
also. Such was the love of Alcestis, who dared to die for her hus- 
band, and as a reward was allowed to come again from the dead. 
But Orpheus, the cowardly harper, who went down to Hades alive, 
that he might bring back his wife, was mocked with an apparition 
only, and the gods afterwards contrived his death as a punishment 
of his impudence. The hero Achilles affords an instance of similar 
devotion ; for he was willing to avenge his lover Patroclus, although 
he knew that his own death would immediately follow: and the 
gods, who honor the love of the beloved above that of the lover, 
rewarded him, and sent him to the islands of the blest. 

Pausanias, who was sitting next, then takes up the tale. He says 
that Phaedrns should have distinguished the heavenly love from 
the earthly, before he praised either. For there are two loves, as 
there are two Aphrodites — one the heavenly, who has no mother 
and is the elder and wiser goddess, and the other, the daughter of 
Zeus and Dione, who is popular and common. The first of the two 
loves has a noble purpose, and delights only in the intelligent na- 
ture of man, and is faithful to the end, and has no shadow of wan- 
tonness or lust. The second is the coarser kind of love, which is a 
love of the body rather than of the soul, and is apt to be a love of 
women and boys as well as of men. Now actions vary according 
to the manner of their performance ; and this applies to love as well 
as to every other sort of action. Moreover, there is a difference of 
opinion about the propriety of male loves. Some, like the Boeotians, 
approve of them ; others, like the Ionians, and most of the barbarians, 
disapprove of them; partly because they are aware of the political 
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dangers which cnsue from them, as may pe seen in the instance of 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton. At Athens aud Sparta there is an ap- 
parent contradiction about them. For at times they are encouraged, 
and then the lover is allowed to play all sorts of fantastic tricks; 
he may swear and forswear himself (and “at lovers’ perjuries they 
say Jove laughs” ); he may be a servant, and lie on a mat at the 
door of his love, without any loss of character; but there are alsc 
times when elders look grave and guard their young relations, and 
personal remarks are made. The truth is that some of these loves 
are disgraceful and others honorable. The vulgar love of the body 
which takes wings and flies away when the bloom of youth is over, 
is disgraceful, as is also the interested love of power or wealth; but 
the love of the noble mind is lasting. The lover should be tested, 
and the beloved should not be too ready to yield. The rule in our 
country is that the beloved may do the same service to the lover in 
the way of virtue which the lover may do to him. 

This voluntary service rendered for the sake of virtue and wis- 
dom is permitted among us; and when these two customs — one the 
love of youth, the other the practice of virtue and philosophy — 
meet in one, then the lovers may lawfully unite. Nor is there any 
disgrace to a disinterested lover in being deceived: but the inter- 
ested lover is doubly disgraced, for if he loses his love he loses 
his character ; whereas the noble love of the other remains the same, 
although the object of his love is unworthy: for nothing can be 
nobler than love for the sake of virtue. This is that love of the 
heavenly goddess which is of great price to individuals and cities, 
making them work together for their improvement. 

The turn of Aristophanes comes next; but he has the hiccough, 
and therefore proposes that Eryximachus the physician shall cure 
him or speak in his turn. Eryximachus is ready to do both, and 
speaks as follows : — 

He agrees with Pausanias in maintaining that there are two kinds 
of love; but his art has led him to the conclusion that the empire 
of this double love extends over all things, and is to be found in 
animals and plants as well as in man. In the human body also 
there are two loves; and the art of medicine shows which is the 
good and which is the bad love, and persuades the body to accept 
the good and reject the bad, and reconciles conflicting elements 
and makes them friends. Every art, gymnastic and husbandry as 
well as medicine, is the reconciliation of opposites ; and this is what 
Heracleitus meant, when he spoke of a harmony of opposites: but 
in strictness he should rather have spoken of a harmony which suc- 
ceeds opposites, for an agreement of disagreements there cannot be. 
Musie too is concerned with the principles of love in their applica- 
tion to harmony and rhythm. In the abstract, all is simple, and we 
are not troubled with the twofold love; but when they are applied 
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in education with their accompaniments of song and metre, then 
the discord begins. Then the old tale has to be repeated of fair 
Urania and the coarse Polyhymnia, who must be indulged sparingly, 
just as in my own art of medicine care must be taken that the taste 
of the epicure be gratified without inflicting upon him the attendant 
penalty of disease. 

‘There is a similar harmony or disagreement in the course of the 
seasons and in the relations of moist and dry, hot and cold, hoar 
frost and blight; and diseases of all sorts spring from the excesses 
or disorders of the element of love. The knowledge of this in 
relation to the heavenly bodies is termed astronomy, and in relation 
to the gods is called divination. For divination is the peacemaker 
of gods and men, and works by a knowledge of the tendencies of 
merely human loves to piety and impiety. Such is the power of 
love; and that love which is just and temperate has the greatest 
power, and is the source of all our happiness and friendship with 
the gods and with one another. I dare say that I have omitted to 
mention many things which you, Aristophanes, may supply, as I 
perceive that you are cured of the hiccough. 

Aristophanes, who has been cured of the hiccough, now speaks :—~ 

He professes to open a new vein of discourse, in which he begins 
by treating of the origin of human nature. The sexes were origin- 
ally three, men, women, and the union of the two; and they were 
made round, having four hands, four feet, two faces on a round neck, 
and the rest to correspond. ‘Terrible was their strength and swift- 
ness; and they were essaying to scale heaven and attack the gods. 
Doubt reigned in the celestial councils; the gods were divided be- 
tween the desire of quelling the pride of man and the fear of losing 
the sacrifices.. At last Zeus hit upon au expedient. Let us cut 
them in two, he said; then they will only have half their strength, 
and we shall have twice as many sacrifices. He spake, and split 
them as you might split an egg with a hair; and when this was 
done, he told Apollo to give their faces a twist and rearrange their 
persons, taking out the wrinkles and tying the skin in a knot about 
the navel. The two halves went about looking for one another, and 
were ready to die of hunger in one another’s arms. Then Zeus in- 
vented an adjustment of the sexes, which enabled them to marry 
and go their way to the business of life. Now the characters of men 
differ accordingly as they are derived from the original man or the 
original woman, or the original man-woman. Those who come from 
the man-woman are lascivous and adulterous; those who come from 
the woman form female attachments; those who are a section of the 
male follow the male and embrace him, and in him all their desires 
centre. They cannot tell what they want of one another, but they 
live in pure and manly affection and cannot be separated. If He- 
phaestus were to come to them and propose that they should be 
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melted into one and remain one in this world_and in the world below, 
they would acknowledge that this was the very expression of their 
want. For love is the desire of the whole, and the pursuit of the 
whole is called love. There was a time when the two sexes were 
only one, but now God has halved them, — much as the Lacedae- 

’ monians have cut up the Areadians, — and if they don’t behave them- 
selves he will quarter them, and they will hop about with half a nose 
and face in basso relievo. Wherefore let us exhort all men to piety, 
that we may obtain the goods of which love is the author, aod be 
reconciled to God, and find our own true loves, which rarely happens 
in this world. And now I must beg you not to suppose that I am 
alluding to Pausanias and Agathon, for my words refer to all man- 
kind everywhere. 

Some raillery ensues first between Aristophanes and Eryximachus 
and then between Agathon and Socrates, which threatens to grow 
into an argument. This is speedily repressed by Phaedrus, who re- 
minds the disputants of their tribute to the God. Agathon’s speech 
follows. 

He will speak of the God first and then of his gifts. He is the 
fairest, and blessedest, aod best of the gods, and also the youngest, 
haviog had no existence in the old days of Japetus and Cronos when 
the gods were at war. The things that were done then were done 
of necessity and not of love. For Love is young and dwells in soft 
places, — not like Ate in Homer, walking on the skulls of men, but 
in their hearts and souls, which are soft enough. He is all flexibil- 
ity and grace, and his habitation is among the flowers, and he ean- 
not do or suffer wrong; for all men serve and obey him of their own 
free-will, and where there is love there is obedience, and where obe- 
dience is, there is justice ; for noue can be wronged of his own free- 
will. And he is temperate as well as just, for he is the ruler of the 
desires, and if he rules them he must be temperate. Also he is 
courageous, for he is the conqueror of the lord of war. And he is 
wise too; for he is a poet, and the author of posey in others. He 
created the animals; he is the inventor of the arts; all the gods 
are his subjects ; he is the fairest and best in himself, and the eanse 
of what is fairest and best in others; he makes men to be of one 
mind at a banquet, filling them with affection and emptying them of 
disaffection; the pilot, helper, defender, savior of men, in whose 
footsteps let every man follow, chanting a strain of love. Such is 
the discourse, half playful, half serious which I dedicate to the God. 

The turn of Socrates comes next. He begins by remarking satir- 
ically that he has not understood the terms of the original agree- 
ment, for he faneied that they meant to speak the true praises of 
Love, but now he finds that they only say what is good of him, 
whether true or false. He begs to be absolved from speaking falsely, 
but he is willing to speak the truth, and proposes to begin by ques- 
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tioning Agathon. The result of his questions may be summed up 
as follows :— 

Love is of something, and that which love desires is not that 
which love is or has; for no man desires that which he is or has. 
And love is of the beautiful (ep. Agathon, 196 A, B), and therefore _ 
love has not the beautiful. And the beautiful is the good, and there- 
fore, in wanting and desiring the beautiful, love also wants and de- 
sires the good. Socrates professes to have put the same questions 
and have obtained the same answers from Diotima, a wise woman of 
Mantinea, who, like Agathon, had spoken first of Love and then of his 
works. Socrates, like Agathon, had told her that Love is a mighty 
god and also fair, and she had shown him in return that Love wus 
neither, but in a mean between fair and foul, good and evil, and not 
a god at all, but only a great demon or intermediate being (cp. 
Eryximachus, 186 D), who conveys to the gods the prayers of men, 
and to men the commands of' the gods. 

Socrates asks: Who are his father and mother? To this Dio- 
tima replies that he is the son of Plenty and Poverty, and partakes 
of the nature of both, and is full and starved by turns. Like his 
mother he is poor and squalid, lying on mats at doors (cp. Pausa- 
nias, 183 A); like his father he is full of arts and resources, and is 
in a mean between ignorance and knowledge. And in this he resem- 
bles the philosopher who is also in a mean between the wise and the 
ignorant. Such is the nature of Love, who is not to be confused with 
the beloved. 

But Love desires the beautiful; and then arises the question, 
What does he desire of the beantful? He desires, of course, the - 
possession of the beautiful; but what is given by that? For the 
beautiful let us substitute the good, and we have no difficulty in see- 
ing that the possession of the good is happinesss, and that love is 
the desire of this. But the meaning of the term has been too often 
confined to one sort of love, whereas love is really coextensive with 
the good. And love desires not only the good, but the everlasting 
possession of the good. Why then is there all this flutter aud ex- 
citement about love? Because all men and women at a certain age 
are desirous of bringing to the birth. And love is not of beauty 
only, but of birth in beauty: this is the principle of immortality in 
a mortal creature. And when beauty approaches, then the conceiv- 
ing power is benign and diffuse, but when foulness, she is averted and 
morose. 

But why again does this extend not only to men but also to ani- 
mals? Because they too have an instinct of immortality. Even in 
the same individual there is a perpetual succession as well of the 
parts of the material body as of the thoughts and desires of the 
mind; nay, even knowledge comes and goes. There is no sameness 
of existence, but the new mortality is always taking the place of the 
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old. This is why parents love their children — for the sake of im- 
mortality; and this is why men love the Smmortality of fame. For 
the creative soul creates not children, but conceptions of wisdom and 
virtue, such as poets and other creators have invented. And the 
noblest creations of all are those of legislators, in honor of whom 
temples have been raised. Who would not sooner have these chil- 
dren of the mind than the ordinary human ones ? 

I will now initiate you, she said, into the greater mysteries; for 
he who would proceed in due course should love first one fair form, 
and then many, and learn the connection of them; and from beauti- 
ful bodies he should proceed to beautiful minds, and the beauty of 
laws and institutions, until he perceives that all beauty is of one kin- 
dred ; and from institutions he should go on to the sciences, until at 
last the vision is revealed to him of a single science of universal 
beauty, and then he will behold the everlasting nature which is the 
cause of all, and will be near the end. In the contemplation of that 
supreme being of love he will be purified of earthly leaven, and will 
behold beauty, not with the bodily eye, but with the eye of the mind, 
and will bring forth true creations of virtue and wisdom, and be the 
friend of God and heir of immortality. 

Such, Phaedrus, is the tale which I heard from the stranger of 
Mantinea, and which you may call the encomium of love, or what 
you please. 

The company applaud the speech of Socrates, and Aristophanes 
is about to say something, when suddenly a band of revelers breaks 
into the court, and the voice of Alcibiades is heard asking for Aga- 
thon. He is led in drunk, and welcomed by Agathon, whom he has 
come to crown with a garland. He is placed on a couch at his side, 
but suddenly, on recognizing Socrates, he starts up, and a sort of con- 
flict is carried on between them, which Agathon is requested to ap- 
pease. Alcibiades insists that they shall drink, and has a large 
wine-cooler filled, which he first empties himself, and then fills again 
and passes on to Socrates. He is informed of the nature of the 
entertainment ; he is willing to join, if only in the character of a 
drunken and disappointed lover he may be allowed to sing the 
praises of Socrates. 

He begins by comparing Socrates first to the masks of Silenus, 
which have i images of the gods inside them; and, secondly, to Mar- 
syas the flute-player. For Socrates produces the same effect with 
the voice which Marsyas did with the flute. He is the great speaker 
.and enchanter who ravishes the souls of men, the convincer of hearts 
too, as he has convinced Alcibiades, and made him ashamed of his 
mean and miserable life. He has suffered agonies from him, and is 
at his wit’s end. He was in hopes that Socrates would fall in love 
with him; this as he thought would give him a wonderful opportu- 
nity of receiving lessons of wisdom. He narrates the failure of his 
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design. He then procceds to mention some other particulars of the 
life of Socrates: how they were at Potidaea together, where Socra- 
tes showed his superior powers of enduring cold and fatigue; how 
on one occasion he had stood for an entire day and night absorbed 
in reflection amid the wonder of the spectators; how on another 
occasion he had saved Alcibiades’ life; how at the battle of Delium, 
after the defeat, he might be seen stalking about like a pelican, roll- 
ing his eyes. The sum of all is, that he is the most wonderful of 
human beings, and absolutely unlike any one but a satyr. Like 
the satyr in his language too, for he uses the commonest words as 
the outward mask of the divinest truths. 

When Alcibiades has done speaking, 2 dispute begins between 
him and Agathon and Socrates. Socrates piques Alcibiades by a 
pretended affection for Agathon. Presently another band of revel- 
ers appears, who introduce disorder into the feast; the sober part 
of the company, Eryximachus, Phaedrus, and others, withdraw ; and 
Aristodemus, the follower of Socrates, sleeps during the whole of a 
long winter's night. When he wakes at cock-crow the revelers are 
nearly all asleep. Only Socrates, Aristophanes, and Agathon hold 
out ; they are drinking out of a large goblet, which they pass round ; 
and Socrates is explaining to the two others, who are half asleep, 
that the genius of tragedy is the same as that of comedy, and that 
the writer of tragedy ought to be a writer of comedy also. And 
first Aristophanes drops, and then, as the day is dawning, Agathon. 
Socrates, having laid them to rest, goes to his daily avocations until 
the evening. 


If it he true that there are more things in the Symposium of 
Plato than any commentator has dreamed of, it is also true that 
many things have been imagined which are not really to be found 
there. Some writings hardly admit of a more distinct interpreta- 
tion than a musical composition: and every reader may form his 
own accompaniment of thought or feeling to the strain which he 
hears. The Symposium of Plato is a work of this character, and 
hardly admits of being rendered in any other words but the writer’s 
own. There are so many halflights and cross-lights, so much of the 
color of mythology, and of the manner of sophistry, adhering — rhet- 
oric and poetry, the playful and the serious, are so subtly intermin- 
gled in it, and vestiges of old philosophy so curiously blend with 
germs of future knowledge, that agreement among interpreters is not 
to be expected. The expression “ Poema magis putandum quam 
comicorum poetarum,” which has been applied to all the writings of 

Plato, is especially applicable to the Symposium. 

' _ The power of love is represented in the Symposium as running 
through all nature and all being: at one end descending to animals 
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and plants, and attaining to the highest visjon of truth at the other.’ 
“In an age when man was seeking for an expression of the world 
around him, the conception of love greatly affected him. One of 
the first distinctions of language and of mythology was that of gen- 
der; and at a later period the ancient physicist, anticipating modern 
science, saw, or thought that he saw, a sex in plants; there were 
elective affinities among the elements, marriages of earth and heaven. 
(Aesch. Frag. Dan. 38.) Love became a mythic personage, whom 
philosophy, borrowing from poetry, converted into an efficient canse 
of creation. As of number and figure, the traces of the cxistence 
of love were everywhere discerned ; and in the Pythagorean list of 
opposites male and female were ranged side by side with odd and 
even, finite and infinite. 

But Plato seems also to be aware that there is a mystery of love 
not only in nature, but in man, extending far beyond the mere im- 
mediate relation of the sexes. He is conscious that the highest and 
noblest things in the world are not easily severed from the sensnal 
desires, or may even be regarded as a spiritualized form of them. 
We may observe that Socrates himself is not represented as orig- 
inally unimpassioned, but as one who has overcome his passions; the 
secret of his power over others partly lies in his passionate but self- 
controlled nature. Love is with Plato not merely the feeling usually 
so called, but the mystical contemplation of the beautiful and the 
good. The same passion which may wallow in the mire is capable 
of rising to the highest summit — of penetrating to the inmost secret 
of philosophy. The unity of knowledge, the consistency of the war- 
ring elements of the world, the enthusiasm of knowledge when first 
beaming upon mankind, the relativity of ideas to the human mind, 
and of the human mind to ideas, are all included, consciously or un- 
consciously, in Plato’s doctrine of love. 

The successive speeches in praise of love are all of them charac- 
teristic of the speakers, and contribute in various degrees to the 
final result ; they are all designed to prepare the way for Socrates, 
who gathers up the threads anew, and skims the highest points of 
each of them. But they are not to be regarded as the stages of an 
idea, rising above one another toa climax. They are fanciful, partly 
facetious performances, “ yet alsa having a certain degree of scrious- 
ness,” which the successive speakers dedicate to the God. All of 
them are rhetorical and poetical rather than dialectical; they do not 
aim at truth, but only at appearance. When the turn of Socrates 
comes round, he cannot be allowed to disturb the arrangement, and 
therefore he throws his argument into the form of a speech. (Cp. 
Gorg. 505 E; Protag. 353 B.) And on the occasion of a hanquet, 
good manners would not allow him to win a victory either over his 
host or any of the guests. The advantage which he gains over Aga- 
thon is ingeniously represented as having been already gained over 
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‘himself by Diotima. At the same time he maintains his own pro- 
fession of ignorance. 

The speeches are attested to us by the very hest authority. The 
madman Apollodorus, who for three years past has made a daily 
study of the actions of Socrates — to whom the world is summed up 
in the words “ Great is Socrates” — he has heard them from another 
“madman ” who was the shadow of Socrates in days of old, like 
him going about barefooted, and who had been present at the time. 
Would you desire better witness? We may observe, by the way, 
(1) how the, very appearance of Aristodemus by himself is a sufficient 
indication to Agathon that Socrates has been left behind ; also, (2) 
how the courtesy of Agathon anticipates the excuse which Socrates 
was to have made on Aristodemns’ behalf for coming uninvited; (3) 
how the story of the fit or trance of Socrates is confirmed by the 
mention which Alcibiades makes of a similar fit of abstraction occur- 
ring when he was serving with the army at Potidaea; like (4) the 
drinking powers of Socrates and his love of the fair, which receive 
a similar attestation in the concluding scene; or the attachment of 
Aristodemus, who is not forgotten when Socrates takes his departure. 
(5) We may notice the manner in which Socrates himself regards 
the first five speeches, not as true, but as fanciful and exaggerated 
encomiums of the god Love; (6) the ruling passion of Socrates for 
dialectics, who will argue with Agathon instead of making a speech, 
and will only speak at all upon the condition that he is allowed to 
speak the truth. We may note also (7) the characteristic Platonic 
remark which occurs in the speech of Eryximachus, that “ confusion 
first begins in the coucrete;” and the touch of Socratic irony, (8) 
which admits of a wide application and reveals a deep insight into the 
world; that in speaking of holy things and persons there is a gen- 
eral understanding that you should praise them, not that you should 
speak the truth of them — this is the sort of praise which Socrates is 
unable to give. Lastly we may remark that the hanquet is a real 
banquet after all, at which love is the theme of discourse, and huge 
quantities of wine are drunk. (214 A, 223 B.) 

The discourse of Phaedrus is half-mythical, half-ethical; and he 
himself, trne to the character which is given him in the Dialogue 
which bears his name, is half-sophist, half-enthusiast. He is the 
critic of poetry also, who compares Homer and Aeschylus in the in- 
sipid and irrational manner of the schools of the day, characteris- 
tically reasoning about the probability of matters which do not admit 
of reasoning. The age of love, the great blessing of having a lover, 
the incentive which love is to daring deeds, the examples of Alcestis 
and Achilles, are the chief themes of his discourse. The love of women 
is regarded by him as almost on an equality with that of men; and 
he takes occasion to remark that the lover has a diviner being, and 
that therefore the gods favor the return of love which is made to 
him more than the original sentiment of the lover. 
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There is something of a sophistical ring ja the speech of, Phae- 
drs, which recalls the first speech in imitation of Lysias, occurring 
in the Dialogue called the Phaedrus. This is still more marked in 
the speech of Pausanias which follows ; and which is at once hyper- 
logical in form and also extremely confused and pedantic. Plato is 
attacking the logical feebleness of the Sophists and rhetoriciany, 
through their pupils; of course, “playing both sides of the game.’ 
as in the Phaedrus; but it is not necessary in order to understar 
him that we should discuss the fairness of his mode of proceedin, 
The love of Pausanias for Agathon has already been touched upo 
in the Protagoras (315 D), and is alluded to by Aristophanes (19 
B). Hence he is naturally the upholder of male loves, which, lik 
all the other affections or actions of men, he regards as varying ac 
cording to the manner of their performance; thus the question of 
morals is converted into one of manners. Like the Sophists and like 
Plato himself, though in a different sense, he begins his discussion by 
an appeal to mythology, ‘and distinguishes between the elder and 
younger love. The value which he attributes to such loves as motives 
to virtue and philosophy is greatly at variance with modern and Chris- 
tian notions, but is in accordance with Hellenic sentiment. For it is 
impossible to deny that some of the best and greatest of the Greeks 
indulged in attachments, which Plato in the Laws, no less than the 
universal opinion of Christendom, has stigmatized as unnatural. 
Pausanias is very earnest in insisting on the innocence of such loves, 
when pursued in a right spirit; an? he speaks of them as generally 
approved of among the Hellenes anu disapproved by the barbarians, 
the latter for the sophistical reason that they are inimical to tyrants. 
The speech as a whole is “ more words than matter,” such as might 
certainly have been composed by 2 pupil of Lysias and Prodicus, 
although there is no hiut given that Plato is designing to parody 
them. 

Plato transposes the two next speeches, as in the Republic he 
would transpose the virtues (iv. 430 D) and the mathematical 
sciences (vii. 528 A). This is done partly to avoid monotony, partly 
for the sake of making Aristophanes “the cause of wit in others,” 
and also in order to bring the comic and tragic poet into juxtaposi- 
tion, as if by accident. A suitable “ expectation ” of Aristophanes 
is raised by the ludicrous circumstance of his having the hiccough, 
which is appropriately cured by his substitute, the physician Eryxi- 
machus. To Eryximachus Love is the good physician; he secs 
everything as an intelligent physicist, and, like many professors of 
his art in modern times, attempts to reduce the moral to the phys- 
ical ; or recognizes one law of love which pervades them both. There 
are loves and strifes of the body as well as of the mind. Like 
Hippocrates the Asclepiad, he is a disciple of Heracleitus, whose 
conception of the harmony of opposites he explains in a new way 
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as thet harmony after discord; to his common sense, as to that of 
many moderns as well as ancients, the identity of contradietories is 
an absurdity. His notion of love may be summed up as the har- 
mony of man with himself in soul as well as body, and of all things 
in heaven and earth with one another. 

Aristophanes is ready to laugh and make laugh before he opens 
his mouth, just as Socrates, true to his character, is ready to argue 
before he begins to speak. He expresses the very genius of the old 
comedy, its coarse and forcible imagery, and the license of its 
language in speaking about the gods. He has no sophistical notions 
about love, which is brought back by him to its common-sense mean- 
ing of love between intelligent beings. His account of the origin 
of the sexes has the greatest (comic) probability and verisimilitude. 
Nothing in Aristophanes is more truly Aristophanic than the descrip- 
tion of the human monster whirling round on four arms and four legs, 
eight in all, with incredible rapidity. Yet there is a mixture of 
earnestness in this jest; three serious principles seem to be insinu- 
ated: first, that man cannot exist in isolation; he must be reunited 
if he is to be perfected; secondly, that love is the mediator and 
reconciler of poor, divided human nature; thirdly, that the loves 
of this world are an indistinct anticipation of an ideal union which 
ig not yet realized. : 

The speech of Agathon is conceived in a higher strain, and re- 
ceives the real, if half-ironical, approval of Socrates. It is the 
speech of the tragic poet, and a sort of poem, like tragedy, moving 
among the gods of Olympus, and not among the elder or Orphic 
deities. In the idea of the antiquity of Jove he cannot agree; love 
is not of the old time, but present and youthful ever. The speech 
may be compared with that speech of Socrates in the Phaedrus, in 
which he describes himself as talking dithyrambs. It is at once a 
preparation for Socrates and a foil to him. The rhetoric of Agathon 
elevates the soul to “sunlit heights,” but at the same time contrasts 
with the natural and necessary eloquence of Socrates. Agathon 
contributes the distinction between love and the works of love, and 
also hints incidentally that love is always of beauty, which Socrates 
afterwards elevates into a principle. While the consciousness of dis- 
cord is stronger in the comic poet Aristophanes, Agathon, the tragic 
poet, has a deeper sense of harmony and reconciliation, and speaks 
of Love as the creator and artist. 

All the earlier speeches embody common opinions colored with 
a tinge of philosophy. They furnish the material out of which Soc- 
rates proceeds to form his discourse, starting, as in other places, 
from mythology and the opinions of men. From Phaedrus he takes 
the thought that love is stronger than death; from Pausanias, that 
the true love is akin to intellect and political activity; from Eryxi- 
machus, that love is a universal phenomenon and the great power 
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of nature; from Aristophanes, that love is the child of want, and is 
not merely the love of the congenial or of the whole, but (as he 
adds) of the good; from Agathon, that love is of beauty — not 
however of beauty only, but of birth of beauty. 

The spcech of the day begins with a short argument which over- 
throws not only Agathon but all of them, by the help of a distinction 
which has escaped them. Extravagant praises have been ascribed 
to Love as the author of every good; uo sort of encomium was too 
high for him, whether deserved and true or not. But Socrates has 
no talent for speaking anything but the truth, and if he is to speak 
the truth of Love he must honestly confess that he is not a good at 
all: for love is of the good, and no man can desire that which he 
has. This piece of dialectics is ascribed to Diotima, the wise woman 
of Mantineia, who has already urged upon Socrates the argument 
which he urges against Agathon. 

But Diotima, the prophetess of Mantineia, whose sacred and 
superhuman character raises her above the ordinary proprieties of 
women, has taught Socrates far more than this about the art and 
mystery of love. She has taught him that love is another aspect 
of philosophy. The same want in the human soul which is satisfied 
in the vulgar by the procreation of children, may become the highest 
aspiration of intellectual desire. As the Christian might speak of 
hungering and thirsting after righteousness ; or of divine loves under 
the figure of human (ep. Eph. v. 82: “ This is a great mystery, but 
TI speak concerning Christ and the church”); as the medieval saint 
might speak of the “fruitio Dei,” so the absorption and annihilation 
of all other loves and desires in the love of knowledge is a feeling 
that was at least intelligible to the Greek of the fifth century be- 
fore Christ. To most men reason and passion appear to be antago- 
nistic both in idea and fact. The uniou of the greatest compre- 
hension of knowledge and the burning intensity of love is a contra- 
diction in nature, which may have existed in a far-off primeval age 
in the mind of some Hebrew prophet or other Eastern sage, but has 
now become an imagination only. Yet this “ passion of the reason” 
is the theme of the Symposium of Plato. And as there is no im- 
possibility in supposing that “one king, or son of a king, may be a 
philosopher,” so also there is a probability that there may be some 
few — perhaps one or two in a whole generation —in whom the 
light of truth may not lack the warmth of desire. And if there be 
such natures, no one will be disposed to deny that “from them flow 
most of the benefits of individuals and states.” 

Yet there is a higher region in which love is not only felt, but 
satisfied, in the perfect beauty of eternal knowledge, beginning with 
the beauty of earthly things, and at last by regular steps reaching a 
beauty in which all existence is seen harmonious and one. The 
limited affection is enlarged, and enabled to behold the ideal beauty 
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of all things. This ideal beauty of the Symposium is the ideal good 
of the Republic; regarded not with the eye of knowledge, but of 
faith and desire. The one seems to say to us “ The idea is love,” 
the other “The idea is truth.” In both the lover of wisdom is the 
“spectator of all time and all existence.” This is a sort of 
“mystery ” in which Plato also obscurely intimates the interpenetra- 
tion of the moral and intellectual faculties. 

The divine image of beauty that resides within Socrates has been 
revealed ; the Silenus mask, or outward man, has now to be ex- 
hibited. The description. of Socrates is placed side by side with the 
speech of Socrates; one is the complement of the other. At the 
height of divine inspiration, when the force of nature can no further 
go, as if by way of contrast to this extreme idealism or mysticism, 
Alcibiades, accompanied by a troop of revelers, staggers in, and in 
his drunken state is able to tell of things which he would have been 
ashamed to mention if he had been sober. The state of his affec- 
tions towards Socrates, unintelligible to us and perverted as they ap- 
pear, is a perfect illustration of the power ascribed to the loves of 
men in the speech of Pausanias. Indeed, he is confident that the 
whole company will sympathize with him; several of them have 
been in love with Socrates, and, like himself, have been deceived by 
him. The singular part of this confession is the combination of the 
most degrading passion with the desire of virtue and improvement. 
The pangs of philosophy and of love work together on this aban- 
doned soul. Such a union is not wholly untrue to human nature, in 
which there is a mixture of good and evil, far surpassing in sub- 
tlety any powers of human imagination to conceive. The Platonic 
Socrates (for of the real Socrates this may be doubted: cp. Xeno- 
phon’s Mem. i. 2, 29, 30) does not appear to regard the greatest evil 
of Greek life as a matter of abhorrence, but as a subject for irony, 
and is far from resenting the imputation of such attachments. Nor 
does Plato feel any repugnance, such as would be felt in modern 
times, in bringing his great master and hero into connection with 
nameless crimes. He is contented with representing him as a sort 
of saint, who has won “the Olympian victory ” over the tempta- 
tions of human nature. The fault of taste, which to us appears 
glaring, and which was recognized by the Greeks of a later age, was 
not perceived by Plato himself. Still more surprising is the fact 
itself, that the elevation of sentiment, which is regarded by Plato as 
the first step in the upward progress of the philosopher, is aroused, not 
by female beauty, but by the beauty of youth, which alone seems 
to have been capable of inspiring the modern feeling of romance 
in the Greek mind. The passion which was unsatisfied hy the love 
of women, took the spurious form of an enthusiasm for the ideal of 
beauty — a worship as of some godlike image of an Apollo or Antinous, 
Thus wide is the gulf which separates a portion of Hellenic sentiment 
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in the age of Plato (for about the opinign of Plato himself, as of Soc- 
rates, respecting these male loves we are in the same ‘perplexity 
which he attributes to his countrymen, 182 A, B; ep. Laws viii. 841 
foll.) not only from Christian, but from Homeric feeling. 

The character here attributed to Alcibiades is hardly less remark- 
able than that of Socrates, and agrees with the picture given of 
him in the first of the two Dialogues which are called by his name, 
and also with the slight sketch of him in the Protagoras. He is 
the impersonation of lawlessness — “ the lion’s whelp, who ought not 
to be reared in the city,” yet not without a certain generosity which 
gained the hearts of men, — strangely fascinated by Socrates, aud 
possessed of a genius which might have been either the destruction 
or salvation of Athens. The dramatic interest of the character is 
heightened by the recollection of his after history. He seems to 
have been present to the mind of Plato in the description of the 
democratic man of the Republic (viii. 560). 

There is no criterion of the date of the Symposium, except that 
which is furnished by the allusion to the division of Arcadia after 
the destruction of Mantineia. This took place in the year B. c. 384, 
which is the forty-fourth year of Plato’s life. The Symposium can- 
not therefore be regarded as a youthful work. As Mantineia was 
restored in the year 369, the composition of the Dialogue will prob- 
ably fall between 384 and 369. Whether the recollection of the 
event is more likely to have been renewed at the destruction or res- 
toration of the cacy, rather than at some intermediate period, is a 
consideration not worth raising. 

The Symposium is closely connected with the Phaedrus both in 
style and matter. They are the only Dialogues of Plato in which 
the subject of love is considered at length. In both philosophy is 
regarded as a sort of enthusiasm or madness. Philosophy in the 
Phaedo might also be described as “ dying for love.” But while the 
Phaedo and Phaedrus look backwards and forwards to past and 
future states of existence, the Symposium is bounded by this world. 
The intellectual and ethical are held in solution with the physical. 
Philosophy is not death, or abstraction from life: in and through 
the sensible world we rise to the ideal. Nor is the eternity of knowl- 
edge asserted; but only the eternal succession of knowledge. The 
immortality is not personal, but an immortality of the race. The 
Lysis (sub fin.) may be compared as containing the first suggestion 
of the questions finally answered in the speech of Socrates. 

The Symposium of Xenophon, in which Socrates describes him- 
self as a pander, and also discourses of the difference between sensual 
and sentimental love, likewise offers several interesting points of 
comparison. But the suspicion which hangs over other writings of 
Xenophon, and the numerous minute references to the Phaedrus and 
Symposium, throw a doubt on the genuineness of the work. The 
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Symposium of Xenophon, if written by him at all, would certainly 
show that’ he wrote against Plato, and was acquainted with his 
works. Of this there is no trace in the Memorabilia. Such a rivalry 
is more characteristic of an imitator than of an original writer. This 
(so-called) Symposium of Xenophon may therefore have no more 
title to be regarded as genuine than the confessedly spurious Apol- 
ogy. 

There are no means of determining the relative order in time 
of the Phaedo, Symposium, Phaedrus. The order which has been 
adopted in this translation rests on no other principle than the desire 
to bring together in a series the memorials of the life of Socrates. 


THE SYMPOSIUM. 


—_~—— 


PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 


APoLLoports, who repeats to his ERyYxIMACuus. 
Companion the dialogue which ARISTOPHANES. 
he had heard from Aristodemus, AGATHON, 
and had already once narrated Socrates. 
to Glaucon. ALCIBIADES. 
PHAEDRUS. A Troor or REVELERS. 
PavsaANtas. 


Scene :— The House of Agathon. 


BELIEVE that I am prepared with an answer. For Steph 

the day before yesterday I was coming from my own 172 
home at Phalerum to the city, and one of my acquaintance, 
who had caught a sight of the back of me at a distance, in merry 
mood commanded me to halt: Apollodorus, he cried, O thou 
man of Phalerum, halt! So I did as I was bid; and then he 
said, I was looking for you, Apollodorus, only just now, that I 
might hear about the discourses in praise of love, which were 
lelivered by Socrates, Alcibiades, and others, at Agathon’s sup- 
ver. Phoenix the son of Philip told another person, who told 
me of them, and he said that you knew; but he was himself 
rery indistinct, and I wish that you would give me an account 
of them. Who but you should be the reporter of the words of 
your friend? And first tell me, he said, were you present at 
vhis meeting ? 

Your informant, Glancon, I said, must have been very indis- 
tinct indeed, if you imagine that the occasion was recent, or 
that I could have been present. 

Why, yes, he replied, that was my impression. 

But how is that possible? I said. For Agathon has not 
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been in Athens for many years (are you aware of that?), asd 
my acquaintance with Socrates, of whose every action and word 
173 I now make a daily study, is not as yet of three years’ 
standing. I used to be running about the world, thinking 
that I was doing something, and would have done anything 
rather than be a philosopher: I was almost as miserable as you 
are now. 

Well, he said, cease from jesting, and tell me when the meet- 
ing occurred. 

In our boyhood, I replied, when Agathon won the prize with 
his first tragedy, on the day after that on which he and his 
chorus offered the sacrifice of victory.. 

That is a long while ago, he said ; and who told you — did 
Socrates ? 

No indeed, I replied, but the same person who told Phoenix ; 
he was a little fellow, who never wore any shoes, Aristode- 
mus, of the deme of Cydathenaeum. He had been at this feast ; 
and I think that there was no one in those days who was a 
more devoted admirer of Socrates. Moreover, I asked Socrates 
about the truth of some parts of his narrative, and he confirmed 
them. Then, said Glaucon, let us have the tale over again; is 
not the road to Athens made for conversation? And so we 
walked, and talked of the discourses on love; and therefore, as 
I said at first, I am prepared with an answer, and will have an- 
other rehearsal, if you like. For I love to speak or to hear 
others speak of philosophy; there is the greatest pleasure in 
that, to say nothing of the profit. But when I hear any other 
discourses, especially those of you rich men and traders, they 
are irksome to me; and I pity you who are my companions, 
because you always think that you are hard at work when 
really you are idling. And I dare say that you pity me in re- 
turn, whom you regard as an unfortunate wight, which I per- 
haps am. But I certainly know of you what you only think 
of me — there is the difference. 

Companion. I see, Apollodorus, that you are just the same, 
— always speaking evil of yourself, and of others; and I do be- 
lieve that you pity all mankind, beginuing with yourself and in- 
eluding everybody else with the exception of Socrates, true in 
this to your old name, which, however deserved, I know not how 
you acquired, of Apollodorus the madman; for your Humor is 
always to be out of humor with yourself and with everybody 
except Socrates. 
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Apollodorus. Yes, friend, and I am.proved to be mad, and 
out of my wits, because I have these notions of myself and you ; 
no other evidence is required. 

Com. I have no wish to dispute about that, Apollodorus ; but 
let me renew my request that you would repeat the tale of love. 

Apoll. Well, the tale of love was on this wise: But 
perhaps I had better begin at the beginning, and endeavor. 
to repeat to you the words as Aristodemus gave them. 

He said that he met Socrates fresh from the bath and san- 
daled; and as the sight of the sandals was unusual, he asked 
him whither he was going that he was so fine. 

To a banquet at Agathon’s, he replied, whom I refused yes- 
terday, fearing the crowd that there would be at his sacrifice, 
but promising that I would come to-day instead; and I have 
put on my finery because he is a fine creature. What say you 
to going with me unbidden ? 

- Yes, I replied, I will go with you, if you like. 
Follow then, he said, and let us demolish the proverb that — 
‘“ To the feasts of lesser men the good unbidden go; 
instead of which our proverb will run that — 
‘‘ To the feasts of the good unbidden go the good; ” 


and this alteration may be supported by the authority of Homer, 
who not only demolishes but literally outrages this proverb. 
For after picturing Agamemnon as the most valiant of men, he 
makes Menelans, who is but « soft-hearted warrior, come of his 
own accord! to the sacrificial feast of Agamemnon, the worse 
to the better. 

I am afraid, Socrates, said Aristodemus, that I shall rather 
be the inferior person, who, like Menelaus in Homer, — 

% To the feasts of the wise unbidden goes.” 


But I shall say that I was bidden of you, and then you will 
have to make the excuse. 


Two going together,” 


he replied, in Homeric fashion, may invent an excuse by the 
way.” 

This was the style of their conversation as they went along ; 
and a comical thing happened — Socrates stayed behind in a 
fit of abstraction, and desired Aristodemus, who was waiting, 
to go on before him. When he reached the honse of Agathon 

1 liad, xvii. 588. 2 Vind, x. 224. 
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he found the doors wide open, and a servant coming out met 
him, and led him at once into the banqueting-hall in which the 
guests were reclining, for the banqnet was about to begin. 
Welcome, Aristodemns, said Agathon; you are just in time to 
sup with us; if you come on any other errand pnt that off, and 
make one of us, as I was looking for you yesterday and meant 
to have asked you, if I could have found you. But what have 
you done with Socrates ? 

I turned ronnd and saw that Socrates was missing, and I had 
to explain that he had been with me with a moment before, 
and that I came by his invitation. 

You were quite right in coming, said Agathon; and where 
is he himself ? 

175 He was behind me just now, as I entered, he said, and 
I cannot think what has become of him. 

Go and look for him, boy, said Agathon, and bring him in ; 
do you, Aristodemus, meanwhile take the place by Eryximachus. 

Then he said that the attendant assisted him to wash, and 
that he lay down, and presently another servant came in and 
said that our friend Socrates had retired into the portico of the 
neighboring house. “There he is fixed, and when I call ta 
him,” said the servant, “he will not stir.” 

How strange, said Agathon; then you must call him again, 
and keep calling him. 

Let him alone, said my informant; he has just a habit of 
stopping anywhere and losing himself without any reason ; don’t 
disturb him, as I believe he will soon appear. 

Well, if you say that, I will not interfere with him, said 
Agathon. My domestics, who on these occasions hecome my 
masters, shall entertain us as their guests. “ Put on the table 

whatever you like,” he said to the servants, “as usual when 
there is no one to give you orders, which I never do, Imagine 
that you are our hosts, and that I and the company are. your 
guests; and treat us well, and then we shall commend you.” 
After this they supped; and during the meal Agathon several 
times expressed a wish to send for Socrates, but Aristodemus 
would not allow him; and when the feast was half over — for 
the fit, as usual, was not of long duration — Socrates entered. 
_Agathon, who was reclining alone at the end of the table, begged 
that he would take the place next to him; that I may touch the 
sage, he said, and: get some of that wisdom which came into 
your mind in the portico. For I am certain that you would 
not have left until you had found what you were seeking. 
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How I wish, said Socrates, taking hig place as he was de- 
sired, that wisdom could be infused through the medium of 
touch, out of the full into the empty man, like the water which 
the wool sucks out of the full vessel into an empty one; in 
that case how much I should prize sitting by you! For yon 
would have filled me full of gifts of wisdom, plenteous and fair, 
in comparison of which my own is of a very mean and ques- 
tionable sort, no better than a dream; but yours is bright and 
only beginning, and was manifested forth in all the splendor of 
youth the day before yesterday, in the presence of more than 
thirty thousand Hellenes. © 

You are insolent, said Agathon; and you and I will have 
to settle hereafter who bears off the palm of wisdom, and of 
this Dionysus shall be the judge ; but at present you are better 
occupied with the banquet. 176 

Socrates took his place on the couch; and when the 
meal was ended, and the libations offered, and after a hymn had 
been sung to the God, and there had been the usual ceremonies, 
—as they were about to commence drinking, Pausanias re- 
minded them that they had had a bout yesterday, from which 
he and most of them were still suffering, and they ought to be 
allowed to recover, and not go on drinking to-day. He would 
therefore ask, How the drinking could be made easiest ? 

I entirely agree, said Aristophanes, that we should, by all 
means, get off the drinking, having been myself one of those 
who were yesterday drowned in drink. 

I think that you are right, said Eryximachus the son of 
Acumenus ; hut I should like to hear one other person speak. 
What are the inclinations of our host ? 

T am not able to drink, said Agathon. 

Then, said Eryximachus, the weak heads like myself, Aristo- 
demus, Phaedrus, and others who uever can drink, are fortunate 
in finding that the stronger ones are not in a drinking mood. 
(I do not include Socrates, who is an exceptional being, and 
able either to drink or to abstain.) Well, then, as the company 
seem indisposed to drink much, I may be forgiven for saying, 
as a-physiciau, that drinking is a bad practice, which I never, 
if I can help, follow, and certainly do uot recommend to another, 
least of all to any one who still feels the effects of yesterday’s 
carouse. 

I always follow what you advise, and especially what you 
prescribe as a physician, rejoined Phaedrus the Myrrhinusian, 
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and the rest of the company, if they are wise, will do the 
same, 

All agreed that drinking was not to be the order of the day. 
Then, said Eryximachus, as you are all agreed that drinking is 
to be voluntary, and that there is to be no compulsion, I move, 
in the next place, that the flute-girl, who has just made her 
appearance, be told to go away; she may play to herself, or, 
if she has a mind, to the women who are within. But on this 
day let us have conversation instead; and, if you will allow 
me, I will tell you what sort of conversation. This proposal 
177 having been accepted, Eryximachus proceeded as fol- 


lows : — 
I will begin, he said, after the manner of Melanippe in Euri- 
pides, — ° 


“ Not mine the word ”’ 


which I am about to speak, but that of Phaedrus. For he is 
in the habit of complaining that, whereas other gods -have poems 
and hymns made in their honor by the poets, who are so many, 
the great and glorious god, Love, has not a single panegyrist or 
encomiast. Many Sophists also, as for example the excellent 
Prodicus, have descanted in prose on the virtues of Heracles 
and other heroes; and, what is still more extraordinary, I have 
met with a philosophical work in which the utility of salt has 
been made the theme of an eloquent discourse; and many 
other like things have had a like honor bestowed upon them. 
And only to thiuk that there should have been an eager inter- 
est created about them, and yet that to this day, as Phaedrus 
well and truly says, no one has ever dared worthily to hymn 
Love’s praises. This mighty deity has been neglected wholly ! 
Now I want to offer Phaedrus a contribution to his feast ; nor 
do I see how the present company can, at this moment, do any- 
thing better than honor the god Love. And if you agree to 
this, there will be no lack of conversation; for I mean to pro- 
pose that each of us in turn shall make a discourse in honor of 
Love. Let us have the best which he can make; and Phaedrus, 
who is sitting first on the left hand, and is the father of the 
thought, shall begin. 

No one will oppose that, Eryximachus, said Socrates ; I cer- 
tainly cannot refuse to speak on the only subject of which I 
profess to have any knowledge, and Agathon and Pausanias 
will surely assent ; and there can be no doubt of Aristophanes, 
who is always in the company of Dionysus and Aphrodite; nor 
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will any one disagree of those whon?I see around me. The 
proposal, as I am aware, may seem hard upon us whose place 
is last; but that does not matter if we hear some good speeches 
first. Let Phaedrus begin the praise of Love, and good luck to 
him. All the company expressed their assent, and desired 178 
him to do as Socrates bade him. 

Aristodemus did not recollect all that was said, nor do I re- 
collect all that he related to me; but I will tell you what I 
thought most worthy of remembrance, and what the chief speak- 
ers said. 

Phaedrus began by affirming that Love is a mighty god, and 
wonderful among gods and men, but especially wonderful in his 
birth. For that he is the eldest of the gods is an honor to him; 
anda proof of this is, that of his parents there is no memorial ; 
neither poet nor prose-writer has ever affirmed that he had any. 
As Hesiod says : — 

« First Chaos came, and then hroad-bosomed Earth, 


The everlasting seat of all that is, 
And Love.” 


In other words, after Chaos, the Earth and Love, these two 
came into being. Also Parmenides sings of the generation of 
tbe gods : — 

“ First in the train of gods, he moulded Love,” 


And Acusilaus agrees with Hesiod. Thus numerous are the 
witnesses wbich acknowledge Love to be the eldest of the gods. 
And not only is he the eldest, he is also the source of the great- 
est benefits to us. For 1 know not any greater blessing to a 
young man beginning life than » virtuous lover, or to the lover 
than a beloved youth. For the principle which ought to be the 
guide of men who would nobly live — that principle, I say, 
neither kindred, nor honor, nor wealth, nor any other motive is 
able to implant as surely as love. Of what am I speaking? 
Of the sense of honor and dishonor, without which neither states 
nor individuals ever do any good or great work. And I say 
that a lover who is detected in doing any dishonorable act, or 
submitting through cowardice when any dishonor is done to him 
by another, will be more pained at being detected by his be- 
loved than at being seen by his father, or his companions, or 
any one else. And the beloved has the same feeling about his 
love, when’ he again is seen on any disgraceful occasion. «And 
if there were ovly some way of contriviug that a state or an 
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army should be made up of lovers and their loves, they would 
be the very best governors of their own city, abstaining from 
all dishonor, and emulating one another in honor; and when 
179 fighting at one another’s side, although a mere handful, 
they would overcome all men. For what lover would not 
choose rather to be seen by all mankind than by his beloved, 
either when abandoning his post or throwing away his arms? 
He would be ready to die a thousand deaths rather than endure 
this. Or who would desert his beloved or fail him in the hour 
of danger? The veriest coward would become an inspired 
hero, equal to the bravest, at such a time; Love would inspire 
him. That courage which, as Homer says, the God breathes 
into the soul of heroes, Love of himself infuses into the lover. 
Love will make men dare to die for their beloved; and 
women as well as men. Of this, Alcestis the: daughter of 
Pelias is a monument to all Hellas; for she was willing to lay 
down her life on behalf of her husband, when no one else 
would, although he had a father and mother; but the tender- 
ness of her love so far exceeded theirs, that they seetned to be 
as strangers to their own son, having no concern with him; and 
so noble did this action of hers appear, not only to men but also 
to the gods, that among the many who have done virtuously she 
was one of the very few to whom the gods have granted the 
privilege of returning to earth, in admiration of her virtue ; such 
exceeding honor is paid by them to the devotion and virtue 
of love. But Orpheus the son of Qeagrus, because he appeared 
to them to be a cowardly harper, who did not dare to die for 
love, like Alcestis, but contrived to go down alive to Hades, 
was sent back by them without effecting his purpose; to him 
they showed an apparition only of her whom he sought, but 
herself they would not give up; moreover, they afterward 
caused him to suffer death at the hands of women, as the 
punishment of his intrusiveness. Far other was the reward of 
the true love of Achilles toward his lover Patroclus — his lover 
and not his love (the notion that Patroclus was the beloved one 
1g a Toolish error into which Aeschylus has fallen, for Achilles 
was surely the fairer of the two, fairer also than all the other 
180 heroes ; and he was much younger, as Homer informs us, 
and he had no beard). And greatly as the gods honor 

the virtue of love, still the return of love on the part of the 
beloved to the lover is more admired and valued and rewarded 
by them, for the lover has a nature more divine and tore 
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worthy of worship. Now Achilles was quite aware, for he had 
beeu told by his mother, that he might avoid death and return 
‘home, and live to a good old age, if he abstained from slaying 
Hector. Nevertheless he gave his life to revenge his friend, 
and dared to die, not only ou his behalf, but after his death. 
Wherefore the gods honored him even above Alcestis, and sent 
him to the Islands of the Blest. These are my reasons for 
affirming that Love is the eldest and noblest and mightiest 
of the gods, and the chiefest author and giver of happiness and 
virtue, in life and after death. 

This, or something like this, was the speech of Phaedrus ; and 
some other speeches followed which Aristodemns did not remem- 
ber; the next which he repeated was that of Pausanias, who 
observed that the proposal of Phaedrus was too Indisoriminate, 
and that Love ought not to be praised in this unqualified 
manner. If there were ouly one Love, then what he said 
would be well enough ;_ but since there are more Loves than one 
he should have begun by ny determining whieh oF Them was fo be 
and first of all I will tell. you which Love is worthy ‘of ee 
and then try to hymn the praiseworthy one in a manner worthy 
of the God. For we all know that Love is inseparable from 
Aphrodite, and if there were only one Aphrodite there would 
be only one Love; but as there are two goddesses there must be 
two Loves. For am I not right in asserting that there are two 
goddesses? Ider one, having no mother, who is called the 
heavenly Aphrodite —she is the daughter of Uranus; the _ 

ounger, who is the daugliter of Zeus and Dione, whom we 
call common; and the other Love who is her fellow-worker may 
and must also have the name of common, as the other is called - 
heavenly. All the gods ought to have praise given to them, 
but still I must discriminate the attributes of the two Loves. 
For actions vary according to the manner of their pertorm- 

ance. Take, for example, that which we are now doing. 

driuking, singing, and talking; these actions are not in them- 
selves either good or evil, but turn out in this or that way ac- 
cording to the mode of performing them; and when well done 
they are good, and when wrongly done they are evil; and in 
like manner not every love, but only that which has a noble 
purpose, is noble and worthy of praise. Bunt the Love who is 
the sou of the common Aphrodite is esseutially common, and 
has no discrimination, being such as the meaner sort of men 
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feel, und is apt to be of women as well as of youths, and is of 
ody rath |— the most foolish beings are 
the objects of this love which desires only to gain an end, but 
never thinks of accomplishing the end nobly, and therefore does 
good and evil quite indiscriminately. The goddess who is his 
mother is far younger, and she was born of the union of the 
male and female, and partukes of both sexes. But the son of 
the heavenly Aphrodite is sprung from @ mother in whose birth 
the female has no part, but she is from the male only; this is 
that love which is of youths only, and the goddess heing older 
has nothing of wantonness. Those who are inspired by this 
, love turn to the male, and delight in him who is the more 
\ sleaet and intelligent nature; any one may recognize the pure 
enthusiasts in the- very character of their attachments. _For 
they _love_not boys, but_inteTigent_beings whose —teason—is_ 
( beginning to be developed, much about the time at which their 
beards begin to grow. And in choosing them as their com- 
panions, they mean to be faithful to them, and to pass their 
whole life with them, and be with them, and not to take them 
in their inexperience, and deceive them, and play the fool with 
them, or run away from one to another of them. But the love 
of young boys should be forbidden by law, because their future 
is uncertain ; they may turn out good or bad, either in body or 
soul, and the affection which is devoted to them may be thrown 
away; in this the good are a law to themselves, and the coarser 
1gg sort of lovers ought to be restrained by farce, as we re- 
strain or attempt to restrain them from fixing their affections 
on women of free birth. Se Oe 8 ae SERRE reat 
on the lawful nse, arid this has led some to deny the lawfulness of 
Tove when they see the impropriety and evil of attachments of 
this sort ; for surely nothing that is decorously and lawfully done 
can justly be censured. Now in most cities the practice about 
love is determined by a simple rule, and is easily intelligible. 
But here and in Lacedaemon there is a perplexity, —in Elis and 
Boeotia, having no gifts of eloquence, they are very straight- 
forward; the universal sentiment is simply in favor of those 
connections, and no one, whether young or old, has anything to 
say to their discredit. The reason is, as I suppose that they 
are men of few words in those parts, and therefore the lovers 
do not like the trouble of pleading their suit. But in Ionia 
and other places, and generally in conntries which are subject to 
the barharians, loves of youths share the evil repute of philosophy 
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and gymnastics, because they are inimical to tyranny; for the 
interests of rulers require that their subjects should be poor in 
spirit, and that there should be no strong bond of friendship or 
society among them, and love, above all other motives, is likely 
to inspire this, as our Athenian tyrants learned by experience; 
for the love of Aristogeiton and the constancy of Harmodius 
had a strength which undid their power. And, therefore, the 
ill-repute into which these attachments have fallen is to be 
ascribed to the evil condition of those who make them to be 
ill-reputed ; that is to say, to the rapacity of the governors and 
the cowardice of the governed; on the other hand, the indis- 
crimiuate houor which is given to them in some countries is at- 
tributable to the laziness of those who hold this opinion of 
them. There is yet a more excellent way of legislating about 
them, which is our own way ; but this. as I was saying, is rather 
perplexing. For, observe that open loves are held to be more 
honorable than secret ones, and that the love of the noblest and 
highest, even if their persons are less beautiful than others, is 
especially honorable. Consider, too, how great is the encourage- 
ment which all the world gives to the lover; neither is he 
supposed to be doing auything dishonorable ; but if he succeeds 
he is praised, and if he fail he is blamed. And in the pursuit of 
his love the custom’of mankind allows him to do many strange 
things, which philosophy would hitterly censure if they 183 
were done from any motive of interest, or wish for office or 
power. He may pray, and entreat, and supplicate, and swear, 
and be a servant of servants, and lie on a mat at the door; in 
any other case friends and enemies would be equally ready to 
prevent him, but now there is no frietid who will be ashamed 
of him and admonish him, and no enemy will charge him with. 
meanness or flattery ; the actions of a lover have a grace which 
ennobles them; and custom has decided that they are highly 
commendable and that there is no loss of character in them ; 
and, what is yet more strange, he only may swear and forswear 
himself (this is what the world says), and the gods will forgive 
his transgression, for there is no such thing as a lover’s oath. 
Such is the entire liberty which gods and men allow the lover, | 
and which in our part of the world the custom confirms. And 
this is one side of the question, which may make a mun fairly | 
think that in this city to love and to be loved is held to be a 
very honorable thing. But when there is a new regime, and 
parents forbid their sous to talk with their lovers, and place 
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them under a tutor’s care, and their companions and equals are 
personal in their remarks when they see anything of this sort 
going on, and their elders refuse to silence then, aud do not re- 
prove their words; any one who reflects on this will, on the 
contrary, think that we hold these practices to be disgraceful. 
But the truth, as I imagine, and as I said at first, is, that whether 
such practices are honorable or whether they are dishonorable 
is uot a simple question ; they are honorable to him who follows 
them honorably, dishonorable to—him—who-fotlows them dis- 
tronorably- There is dishonor in—ytetting to the evil, or in an 
~evit manner; but there is honor in yielding to the good, or in an 
honorable manuer. Evil is the vulgar lover who loves the pody 
rather than the soul, and who is inconstant because he is a lover 
“SEEne (Ucousantt and therefore when the bloom of youth which 


he was desiring is over, he takes wings and flies away, in spite 


of all his words and promises; whereas the love of the noble 


a ee ee 
é custom of our country would have them both proven well 


184 and truly, and would have us yield to the one sort of love 
and avoid the other; testing them in contests and trials, 
which will show to which of the two classes the lover aud the 
beloved respectively belong. And this is the reason why, in the 
first place,a hasty attachment is held to be dishonorable, because 
time is the true test of this as of most other things; and then 
again there is a dishonor in being overcome by the love of mooey, 
wealth, or of political power, whether a man suffers and is 
frightened into surrender at the loss of them, or is unable to 
rise above the advantages of them. For none of these things 
are of a permavent or lasting nature; not to mention that no 
generous friendship ever sprung from them. ‘here remains, 
then, only one way of honorable attachment which custom 
allows in the beloved, aud this is the way of virtue; any service 
which the lover did was not to be accounted flattery or dis- 
honor, and the beloved has also one way of voluntary service 
which is not dishonorable, and this is virtuous service. 

For we have a custom, and according to our custom, any 
one who does service to another under the idea that he will be 
improved by him either in wisdom, or in some other particular 
of virtue — such a voluntary service as this, I say, is not re- 
garded as a dishonor, and is not open to the charge of flattery. 
And these two customs, one the love of youth, and the other 
the practice of philosophy and virtue in general, ought to meet 
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in one, and then the beloved may honorably indulge the lover. 
For when the lover and beloved come tozether, having each of 
them a law, and the lover on his part is ready to confer any 
favor that he rightly can on his gracious loving one, and the 
other is ready to yield any compliance that he rightly can to 
him who is to make bim wise and good; the one capable of 
communicating wisdom and virtue, the other seeking after 
Knowledge, ail making bis object education and wisdom ; when 
the two laws of love are fulfilled and meet in one — then, and 
then only, may the beloved yield with honor to the lover. 
Nor when love is of this disinterested sort is there any disgrace 
in being deceived, but in every other case there is equal dis- 
grace in being or not being deceived. For he who is gracious 
to his lover under the impression that he is rich, and is 
disappointed of his gains because he turns out to be poor, 

is disgraced all the same: for he has done his best to show that 
he would turn himself to any one’s uses base for the sake of 
money, and this is not honorable. But on the same principle 
he who lives for the sake of virtue, and in the hope that he will 
be improved by his lover’s company, shows himself to be virtu- 
ous, even though the object of his affection be proved to be a 
villain, and to have no virtue; and if he is deceived he has 
committed a noble error. For he has proved that for his part 
he will do anything for anybody for the sake of virtne and im- 
provement, and nothing can be nobler than this. ‘Thus noble 
in every case is the acc eptance of another for the sake of virtue. 
This is that love which is the love of the heavenly goddess, and 
is heavenly, and of great price to individuals and cities, making _ 
the lover and the beloved alike pager in the work of their own 
improve Fy 
mon or valgat goddess. ‘To you, Phaedrus, I offer this my 
encomium of love, which is as good as I could make on the 
sudden. ; 

When Pausinias céme td 4 pause (this is the balanced way 
in which I have been taught by the wise to speak), Aristodemus 
said that the turn of Aristophanes was next, hut that either he 
had eaten too much, or from some other cause he had the bhic- 
cough, and was obliged to change with Eryximachus the physi- 
cian, who was reclining on the couch below him. Eryximachus, 
he said, you ought either to stop my hiccough, or to speak in 
my turn until I am better. 

I will do both, said Eryximachus;: I will speak in your turn, 
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and do you speak in mine; and while I am speaking let me 
recommend you to hold your breath, and if this fails, then to 
gargle with a little water; and if the hiceough still eontinues, 
tickle your nose with something and sneeze; and if you sneeze 
once or twice, eveu the most violent hiccough is sure to go. 
In the mean time I will take your turn, aud you shall take 
mine. I will do as you preseribe, said Aristophanes, and now 
get on. 
Eryximaehus spoke as follows: Seeing that Pausanias made 
a fair beginning, and but a lame ending, I will endeavor 
to supply his-deficieney. I think that he has rightly dis- 
tiuguished two kinds of love. But my art instructs me that 
is double Tove is to ound in all animats 4 an 2 
may say in all that is; and is not merely an affeetion of the 
is a view of the subject whic seém to have gathered from 
my own art of medicine, which shows me how great and won- 
derful and universal is this deity, whose empire is over all that 
is, divine as well as human. And from medicine I will begin 
that I may do honor to my art. For there are in the human 
body two loves,-which are confessedly different and unlike, and 
being unlike, have loves and desires which are unlike; and the 
desire of the healthy is one, and the desire of the diseased is 
another ; and, as Pausanias says, the good are to be accepted, 
and the had are not to be accepted; and so too in the body the 
good and healthy elements are to be indulged, and the bad ele- 
ments and the elements of desire are not to be indulged, but 
discouraged. And this is what the physician has to do, and in 
this the art of medicine consists: for medicine may be regarded 
generally as the knowledge of the loves and desires of the body, 
and how to fill or empty them; and the good physician is he 
who is able to separate, fair love from foul, or to convert oue 
into the other; and if he is a skillful practitioner, he knows how 
tg eradicate and how to implant love, whichever is required, 
and he can reconcile the most hostile elements in the constitu- 
tion, and make them friends. Now the most hostile are the 
most opposite, such as hot and cold, moist and dry, bitter and 
sweet, und the like. And my ancestor, Asclepius, knowing how 
to implant frieudship and accord in these elements, was the 
creator of our art, as our friends the poets here tell us, and I 
believe them; and not only medicine in every branch, but the 
arts of gymnastic and husbandry are under his dominion. Any 
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oue who pays the least attention wilt also perceive that 

: : F eee : 187 
in masie there is the same recongiliation of opposites ; and 

I suppose that this must have been the meaning of Heracleitus, 
although his words are not accurate ; for he says that one is 
united by disunion, like the harmony of the bow and the lyre. | 
Now there is an absurdity in saying that harmony is disagree- 


ment or is composed of elements which are still in a state of 
disagreement. But perhaps what he really meant to say was 


that harmony is composed of differing notes of higher or lower 
pitetrwitet- disagreed once, bat aré now recouclled by the-art 
Of WUC. for if the higher and Tower notes Sul Tsagived, thore—” 
symphony, and symphony is an agreement; but an agreement 
of disagreements while they disagree cannot exist ; there is no 
harmony of discord and disagreement. This may be illustrated 
by rhythm, which is composed of elements short and long, once 
differing and now in accord; which accordance, as in the former 
instance, medicine, so in this, music implants, making love and 
unison to grow up among them: and thus music, too, is con- 
cerned with the principles of love in their application to har- 
mony and rhythm. Again, in the abstract principles of har- 
mouy and rhythm there is no difficulty in discerning them, for 
as yet love has no double nature. But when you want to use 
them in actual life, either in the composition of music or in the 
correct performance of airs or metres composed already, which 
latter is called education, then the difficulty begins, and the 
ood artist is needed. Then the old tale has to be repeated of 
fair and heavenly love — the love of Urania the fair and heav- 
enly muse, and of the duty of accepting the temperate, and the 
intemperate only that they may become temperate, and of pre- 
serving their love ; and again, of the vulgar Polyhymnia, who 
must be used with circumspection that the pleasure may not 
generate licentionsness ; just as in my own art great skill is 
shown in gratifying the taste of the epicure without inflicting 


upon him the attendant evil of disease. The conclusion is that 


in_ music, in medicine, in all other things human_as well as 
they are both present. ; 

é course of the seasons is also full of both principles; and 
when, as I was saying, the elements of hot and cold, moist and 
dry, attain the harmonions love of one another and blend in tem- 
perance and harmony, they bring to men, animals, and vegetables, 
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health and wealth, and do them no harm: whereas the wantor 
ness and overbearinguess of the other love affecting the seaxor 
is a great injurer and destroyer, and is the source of pestilence 
and brings many different sorts of diseases on animals and plants 
for hoar-frost and hail and blight spring from the excesses an 
disorders of these elements of love, the knowledge of which i 
relation to the revolutions of the heavenly bodies and the season 
of the year is termed astronomy. Eurthermore all sacrifices an 


the whole art of diyinati ich_is the art of communion be 
‘ensne if, instead of accepting and honoring and reverencing th 


whether in his feelings towards gods or parents, towards the liv 
ing or tbe dead. Wherefore the business of divination is to se 
to these loves and to heal them, and divination is the peace 
maker of gods and men, working by a knowledge of the religiou 
or irreligious tendencies which exist in merely human love: 
Such is the great and mighty, or rather universal, force of all love 
And that love, especially, which is concerned with the good, an 
which is perfected in company with temperance and justice 
whether among gods or men, has the greatest power, and is th 
source of all our happiness and harmony and friendship with th 
gods which are above us, and with one another. I dare say tha 
I have omitted several things which might be said in praise 0 
Love, but this was not intentional, and you, Aristophanes, ma 
now supply the omission or take some other line of commenda 
tion; as I perceive that you are cured of the hiccongh. 
189 Yes, said Aristophanes, who followed, the hiccough i 
gone; not, however, until I applied the sneezing ; aud 
wonder whether the principle of order in the human frame re 
quires these sort of noises and ticklings, for I no soouer applie 
the sneezing than I was cured. 

Eryxzimachus said: Take care, friend Aristophanes, you ar 
beginning with a joke, and I shall have to watch if you tal 
nonsense ; and the interruption will be occasioned by your ow 
fault. 

You are very right, said Aristophanes, laughing, and I wi 
retract what I said ; and do yon please not to watch me, as I fe: 
that in what I am going to say, instead of making others lang] 
which is to the manner born of our muse and would be all th 
better, I shall only be laughed at by them. 
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Do you expect to shoot your bolt and escape, Aristophanes ? 
Well, if you are very careful and have a due. sense of respousi- 
bility, I may he induced to let you off. 

Aristophanes professed to open auother vein of discourse ; he 
had a mind to praise Love iu another way, not like that either of 
Pausanias or Eryximachus. Mankind, he said, judging by their 
neglect of him, have never, as I think, at all understood the power 
of Love. For if they had understood him they would surely 
have built noble temples and altars, and offered solemn sacrifices 
in his honor ; hut this is not done, and certainly ought to he done: 
for of all the gods he is the best friend of men, the helper and 
the healer of the ills which are the great obstruction to the happi- 
ness of the race. I shall rehearse to you his power, and you may 
repeat what I say to the rest of the world. And first let me treat 
of the nature and state of man; for the original human nature 
was not like the present, but different. In the first place, the sexes 
were originally three in numher, not two as they are now; there 
was man, woman, and the union of the two, having a name 
corresponding to this double nature; this once had a real exist- 
ence, but is now lost, and the name only is preserved as a term 
of reproach. In the second place, the primeval man was round 
and had four hands and four feet, back and sides forming a cir- 
cle, one head with two faces, looking opposite ways, set on a 
round neck and precisely alike; also four ears, two privy 190 
members, and the remainder to correspond. When he had 
a mind he could walk as men now do, and he could also roll over 
and over at a great rate, leaning on his four hands and four feet, 
eight in all, like tumblers going over aud over with their legs in 
the air; this was when he wanted to run fast. Now there were 
these three sexes, because the sun, moon, and earth are three ; 
and the man was originally the child of the sun, the woman of 
the earth, and the man-woman of the moon, which is made up of 
sun and earth, and they were all round and moved round and 
round like their parents. Terrible was their might and strength, 
and the thoughts of their hearts were great, and they made an 
attack upon the gods; and of them is told the tale of Otus and 
Ephialtes who, as Homer says, dared to scale heaven, and would 
have laid hands upon the gods. Doubt reigned in the councils 
of Zeus and of the gods. Should they kill them and annihilate 
the race with thunderbolts, as they had done the giants, then 
there would be an end of the sacrificé and worship which men 
offered to them; hut, on the other band, the gods could not suffer 
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their insolence to be unrestrained. At last, after ¢ good deai o 
reflection, Zens discovered a way. He said: “I have a notio 
which will humble their pride and mend their manners; the 
shall continue to exist, but I will cut them in two, and then the 
will be diminished in strength and increased in numbers ; thi 
will have the advantage of making them more profitable to u: 
They shall walk upright on two legs, and if they continue insc 
lent and won't be quiet, I will split them again and they sha. 
hop about on a single leg.” He spoke and cut men in two, like 
sorb-apple which is halved for pickling, or as you might divide a 
egg with a hair; and as he cut them one after another, he bad: 
Apollo give the face and the half of the neck a turn in order tha 
the man might contemplate the section of himself: this would teac 
him a lesson of humility. He was also to heal their wounds an 
compose their forms. Apollo twisted the face and pulled the ski: 
all round over that which in our language is called the belly 
like the purses which draw in, and he made one mouth in th 
191 centre, which he fastened in a knot (this is called the navel) 
he also moulded the breast and took out most of the wrink 
les, much as a shoemaker might smooth out leather upon a last 
he left a few, however, in the region of the belly and navel, a 
a memorial of the primeval change. After the division the tw 
parts of man, each desiring his other half, came together, an 
threw. their arms about one another eager to grow into one 
and would have perished from hunger Without ever making a 
effort, because they did not like to do auything apart ; and whe 
one of the balves died and the other survived, the survivor sough 
another mate, whether the section of an entire man or of an ep 
tire woman, which had usurped the name of man and woman, an 
clung to that. And this was being the destruction of them, whe 
Zeus in pity invented a new plan: he turned the parts of gene 
ration round in front, for this was not always their position, an 
they sowed the seed no longer as hitherto like grasshopper 
in the ground, but in one another; and after the transpositio 
the male generated in the female in order that by the mutuz 
embraces of man and woman they might breed, and the rac 
might continue; or if man came to man they might be satisfiec 
and rest and go their ways to the business of life: so ancient i 
the desire of one another which is implanted in us, reunitmg ou 
ori aki I wo, and healing the staté 

Each of us when separated is but thé indentite or a man, havin, 
one side only like a flat fish, and he is always looking for hi 
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other half. Men who are a section ofethat double nature which 
was once called Androgynous are lascivious ; adulterers are gene- 
rally of this breed, and also adulterous and lascivious women: 
the women who are a section of the woman don’t care for men, 
but have female attachments; the female companions are of this 
sort. But the men who are a section of the male follow the 
male, and while they are young, being a piece of the man, 192 
they hang about him and embrace him, and they are them- 

selves the hest of boys and yonths because they have the most 
manly nature. Some indeed assert that they are shameless, but 
this is not true ; for they do not act thus from any want of shame, 
but because they are valiant and manly, and have a manly coun- 
tenance, and they embrace that which is like them. And these 
when they grow up are our statesmen, and these only, which is 
a. great proof of the truth of what I am saying. And when they 
reach manhood they are lovers of youth, and are not naturally 
inclined to marry or beget children, which they do, if at all, only 
in obedience to the law, but they are satisfied if they may be 
allowed to live nnwedded; and such a nature is prone to love 
and ready to return love, and always embracing that which is 


akin to him. And. slicn one of them Binds Wis other half whether 
he be a lover of youth or a lover of another sort, the pair are 
one will nat be out of the other’s sight, as I may say, even for a 


moment: these are they who pass their lives with one another; 
yet they could not explain what they desire of one another. 
For the intense yearning which each of them has towards the 
other does not appear to be the desire of intercourse, but of some- 
thing else which the soul desires and cannot tell, and of which 
she has only a dark and doubtful presentiment. Suppose He- 
phaestus, with his instruments, to come to the pair who are lying 
side by side and say to them, “ What do you people want of 
one another?” they would be unable to explain. And suppose 
further, that when he saw their perplexity he said: “Do you 
desire to he wholly one; always day and night to be in one an- 
other’s company ? for if this is what you desire, I am ready to 
melt you into one and let you grow together, so that being twa 
you shall become one, and while you live live a common life as 
if you were a single man, and after your death in the world be- 
low still be one departed soul instead of two —I ask whether 
this is what you lovingly desire, and whetler you are satisfied to 
attain this?’ — there is not a man among them when he heard 
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this who would deny or who would not acknowledge thvt th 
meeting and melting in one another’s arms, this becoming 01 
instead of two,.was the very expression of his ancient need. Ar 
the reason is that human nature was originally one and we wel 
193 2 Whole, and the desire-and pursuit of the wholé is call 

<toye. There was a time, I say, when the two-were one, bi 
now because of this wickedness of men God has dispersed us, : 
the Arcadians were dispersed into villages by the Lacedaem: 
nians. And if we are not obedient to the gods there is a dang: 
that we shall be split up again and go about in basso-reliew 
like the figures having only half a nose which are sculptured o 
columns, and that we shall be like tallies. Wherefore let tr 
exhort all men to piety, that we may avoid the evil and obtai 
the good, of which Love is the lord and leader; and let no or 
oppose ES oated is the enemy of the gods who opposes hin 
econciled to him we shall fin 










serious, and therefore I must beg Eryximachus not to make fu 
or to find any allusion to Pausanias and Agathon, who, as I he 
lieve, are of the manly sort such as I have been describing. Br 
my words have a wider application—-they include men an 
women everywhere; and I believe that if all of us obtained ou 
love, and each one had his particular beloved, thus returning t 
his original nature, then our race would be happy. And if thi 
would be best of all, that which would be best under present cii 
cumstances would be the nearest approach to such a union; an 
that will be the attainment of a congenial love. Therefor 
we shall do well to praise the god Love, who is the author oi 
this gift, and who is also our greatest benefactor, leading us ii 
this life back to our own nature, and giving us high hopes fo 
the future, that if we are pious, he will restore us to our origina 
state, and heal us and make us happy and blessed. This, Eryxi 
machus, is my discourse of love, which, although different fron 
yours, I must beg you to leave unassailed by the shafts of you 
ridicule, in order that ,each may have his turn; each, or rathe 
either, for Agathon and Socrates are the only ones left. 
Indeed, I am not going to attack you, said Eryximachus, fo 
I thought your spcech charming, and did I not know that Aga 
thon and Socrates are masters in the art of love, I should bi 
really afraid that they would have nothing to say, after all thi 
194 world of things which have been said already. But, fo: 
all that, I am not without hopes. 
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Socrates said: You did your part, well, Eryximachus ; but 
if you were as I am now, or rather as I shall be when Agathon 
has spoken, you would, indeed, be in a great strait. 

You want to cast a spell over me, Socrates, said Agathon, in 
the hope that I may be disconcerted, thinking of the anticipa- 
tion which the theatre has of my fine speech. 

I should be strangely forgetful, Agathon, replied Socrates, of 
the courage and magnanimity which you showed when your 
own compositions were abont to be exhibited, coming upon the 
stage with the actors and facing the whole theatre altogether 
undismayed, if I thought that your nerves could be fluttered at 
a small party of friends. 

Do you think, Socrates, said Agathon, that my head is so 
ful] of the theatre as not to know how much more formidable 
to a man of sense a few good judges are than many fools? 

Nay, replied Socrates, I should be very wrong in attributing 
to you, Agathon, that or any other want of refinement. And I 
am quite aware that if you happened to meet with any one 
whom you thouglit wise, you would care for his opinion much 
more than for that of the many. But then we, having been a 
part of the foolish many in the theatre, cannot be regarded as 
the select wise; though I know that if you chanced to light 
upon a really wise man, you would be ashamed of disgracing 

- yourself before him, — would you not ? 

Yes, said Agathon. 

But you would not be ashamed of disgracing yourself hefore 
the many? 

Here Phaedrus interrupted them, saying: Don’t answer him, 
my dear Agathon; for if he can only get a partner with whom 
he can talk, especially a good-looking one, he will no longer 
eare about the completion of our plan. Now I love to hear 
him talk ; but just at present I must not forget the encomium 
ou Love which I ought to receive from him and every one, 
When you and he have paid the tribute to the God, then you 
may talk. 

Very good, Phaedrus, said Agathon; I see no reason why I 
zhould not proceed with my speech, as I shall have other oppor 
tunities of conversing with Socrates. Let me say first how I 
ought to speak, and then speak. 

The previous speakers, instead of praising the god Love, or 
unfolding his nature, appear to have congratulated man- 195 
kind on the benefits which he confers upon them. But 
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I would rather praise the God first, and then speak of his gifta ; 
this is always the right way of praising everything. May I ex- 
press unblamed then, that of all the blessed gods he is the’ 
blessedest and the best? And also the fairest, which I prove 
in this way: for, in the first place, Phaedrus, hgis the youngest, © 
and of his youth he is himself the witness, fleeing out of the 
way of age, which is swift enough surely, swifter than most of 
us like: yet he cannot be overtaken by him; he is not a bird 
of that feather ; youth and love live and move together, — like 
to like, as the proverb says. There are many things which 
Phaedrus said about Love in which I agree with him; but I 
cannot agree that he is older than Iapetus and Kronos — that 
is not the truth; as I maintain, he is the youngest of the gods, 
aud youthful ever. The ancient things of which Hesiod and 
Parmenides speak, if they were done at all, were done of ne- 
cessity and not of love; had love been in those days, there 
would have been no chaining or mutilation of the gods, or other 
violencé, but peace and sweetness, as there is now in heaven, 
since the rule of Love began. Love is young aud also tender ; 
he onght to have a poet like Homer to describe his tenderness, 
as Homer says of Ate, that she is a goddess and tender : — 
‘« Her feet are tender, for she sets her steps, 
Not on the ground but on the heads of men:”’ 

which is an excellent proof of her tenderness, hecause she walks 
not upon the hard but upon the soft. Let us adduce a similar 
proof of the tenderness of Love; for he walks not upon the 
earth, nor yet upon the skulls of men, which are hard enough, 
but in the hearts and souls of men: in them he walks and 
dwells and has his home. Not in every soul without excep- 
tion, for where there is hardness he departs, where there is 
softness there he dwells; and clinging always with his feet and 
in all manner of ways in the softest of soft places, how can he 
196 be other than the softest of all things? And he is the 
youngest as well as the tenderest, and also he is of flexile 
form ; for without flexure he could not enfold all things, o1 
wind his way into and out of every soul of man without being 
discovered, if he were hard. And a proof of his flexibility and 
symmetry of form is bis grace, which is universally admitted to 
be in an especial manner the attribute of Love; ungrace and 
love are always at war with one another. The fairness of his 
complexion is revealed by his habitation among the flowers ;’ 
for he dwells not amid unflowering or fading beauties, whether 
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of body or soul or aught else, but in the place of flowers and 
scents, there he dwells and abides. Enough of his beauty, — 
of which, however, there is more to tell. But I must now 
speak of his virtue: his greatest glory is that he can neither do 
nor suffer wrong from any god or any man; for he suffers not 
by force if he suffers, for force éomes not near him, neither does 
he act by force. For all serve him of their own free-will, and 
where there is love as well as obedience, there, as the laws 
which are the lords of the city say, is justice. And not only is 
he just but exceedingly temperate, for Temperance is the ac- 
knowledged ruler of the pleasures and desires, and no pleasure 
ever masters Love; he is their master and they are his ser- 
vants; and if he conquers them he must be temperate indeed. 
As to courage, even the God of War is no match for him; he 
is the captive and Love is the lord, for love, the love of Aphro- 
dite, masters him, as the tale runs; and the master is stronger 
than the servant. And if he conquers the bravest of all he 
must be himself the bravest. Of his courage and justice and 
temperance. I have spoken ; but I have yet to speak of his wis- 
dom, and I must try to do my best, according to the measure 
of my ability. For in the first place he is a poet (and here, 
like Eryximachus, I magnify my art), and a e source 
of poesy in others, which he could not be Wf he were not him- 
self a poet. And at the touch of him every one hecomes a 
poet, even though he had no music in him before; this also is a 
proof that Love is a good poet and accomplished in all the mu- 
sical arts; for no one can give to another that which he has | 
not himself, or teach that of which he has no knowledge. Who 
will deny that the creation of the animals is his doing? 197 
Are they not all the works of his wisdom, born and he- 


gotten of him? See CR ee 
nly of them whom love inspires has the light of fame?—= 
tio love torches vot walla ta darkness Uioacsctaatete— 
and archery and divination were discovered by Apollo, under the 
guidance of love and desire, so that he too is a disciple of Love. 
Also the melody of the Muses, the metallurgy of Hephaestus, 
the weaving of Athene,the empire of Zeus over gods and men, 
are all due to Love, who was the inventor of them. Love set in 
order the empire of the gods,—~ the love of heanty, as is evi- 
dent, for of deformity there is no love. And formerly, as I was 
saying, dreadful deeds were done among the gods, because of 
the rule of necessity ; but now since the birth of Love, and from 
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the love of the beautiful, has sprung every good in heaven and 
earth. Therefore, Phaedrus, I say of Love that he is the fairest 
and best in himself, and the cause of what is fairest and best in 
all other things. And J have a mind to say of him in verse 
that he is the god who — 


« Gives peace on earth and calms the stormy deep, 
Who stills the waves and hids the sufferer sleep.’” 


He makes men to be of one mind at a banquet such as this, 
fulfilling them with affection and emptying them of disaffection. 
In sacrifices, banquets, dances, he is our lord, — supplying kind- 
ness and hanishing unkindness, giving friendship and forgiving 
enmity, the joy of the good, the wonder of the wise, the amaze- 
ment of the gods; desired hy those who have no part in him, 
and precious to those who have the better part in him; parent 
of delicacy, luxury, desire, fondness, softness, grace ; careful of 
the good, uncareful of the evil. In every word, work, wish, - 
fear, — pilot, helper, defender, savior ; glory of gods and men, 
leader best and brightest: in whose footsteps let every man 
follow, chanting a hymn and joining in that fair strain with 
which Love charms the souls of gods and men. Such is the 
discourse, Phaedrus, half playful, yet having a certain measure 
198 of seriousness, which, according to my ability, I dedicate 
to the God. 

When Agathon had done speaking, Aristodemus said that 
there was a general cheer; the fair youth was thought to have 
spoken in a manner worthy of himself, and of the God. And 
Socrates, looking at Eryximachus, said: Tell me, son of Acume- 
nus, was I not a prophet? Did I not anticipate that Agathon 
would make a wonderful oration, and that I should be in a 
strait ? 

I think, said Eryximachus, that you were right in the first 
anticipation, hut not in the second. 

Why, my dear friend, said Socrates, must not I or any one 
be in a strait who has to speak after such a rich and varied 
discourse as that? I am especially struck with the beauty of 
the concluding words— who could listen to them without 
amazement? When I reflected on the immeasurable inferiority 
of my own powers, I was ready to run away for shame, if there 
had been any escape. For I was reminded of Gorgias, and at 
the end of his speech I fancied that Agathon was shaking at 
me the Gorginian or Gorgonian head of the great master of 
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rhetoric, which was simply to turn me and my speecli into 
stone, as Homer says, and strike me duinb. And then I per- 
ceived how foolish I had been in consenting to take my turn 
with you in praising love, and saying that I too was a master 
of tke art, when I really had no idea of the meaning of the 
word “ praise,” which appears to be another name for glorifica- 
tion, whether true or false; in which sense of the term I am 
unable to praise anything. For I in my simplicity imagined 
that the topics of praise should be true; this was to be the 
foundation, and that out of them the speaker was to choose the 
best and arrange them in the best order. And I felt quite 
proud, and thought that I could speak as well as another, as I 
knew the nature of true praise. Whereas I see now that the 
intention was to attribute to Love every species of greatness and 
glory, whether really belonging to him or not, without regard 
to truth or falsehood — that was no matter; for the original 
proposal seems to have been not that you should praise, but 
only that you should appear to praise him. And you attribute 
to Love every imaginable form of praise, and say that “he is all 
this,” “the cause of all this” in order that you may ex- 
hibit him as the fairest and best of all; and this of course 
imposes on the unwary, but not on those who know him: and 
a noble and solemn hymn of praise have yon rehearsed. But 
as I misunderstood the nature of the praise when I said that I 
would take my turn, I must beg to be absolved from the prom- 
ise which (as Euripides would say) was a promise of the lips 
aud not of the mind. Farewell then to such a strain: for that 
is not my way of praising ; no, indeed, I cannot attain to that. 
But if you like to hear the truth about love, I:am ready to 
speak in my own manner, though I will not make myself ridic- 
ulous by entering into any rivalry with you. Say then, Phae- 
drus, whether you would like to have the truth about love, 
spoken in any words and in any order which may happen to 
come into my mind at the time. Will that be agreeable to 
you? 

Aristodemus said that Phaedrus and the company bid him 
take his own course. Then, he said, let me have your permis- 
sion first to ask Agathon a few more questions, in order that I 
may take his admissions as the premises of my discourse. 

I grant the permission, said Phaedrus: put your questions. 
Socrates then proceeded as follows : — 

In the magnificent discourse which you haye uttered, I think 
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that you were right, my dear Agathon, in saying that you 
would begin with the nature of Love and then afterwards speak 
of his works — that is a way of beginning which I very much 
approve. And as you have spoken thus eloquently of the 
nature of Love, will you answer me a further question? — Is 
love the love of something or of nothing? And here I must 
explain myself: I do not want you to say that love is the love 
of a father or the love of a mother — that would be ridiculous ; 
but to answer as you would, if I asked is a father a father of 
something ? to which you would find no difficulty in replying, 
of a son or daughter: and that would be right. 

Very true, said Agathon. 

And you would say the same of a mother? 

He assented. 

Yet let me ask you one more question in order further to 
illustrate my meaning. Is not a brother to be regarded essen- 
tially as a brother of something ? 

Certainly, he replied. - 

’ That is, of a brother or sister ? 

Yes, he said. 

And now, said Socrates, I will ask about love: Is loye of. 
somethi ing ? 

900 Of something, surely, he replied. 
Keep in mind what this is, and tell me what I want to 
know — whether love desires that of which love is. 

Yes, surely. 

And does he possess, or does he not possess, that which he 
loves and desires 7 

Probably not, I should say. 

Nay, replied Socrates, I would have you consider whether 
necessarily is not rather the word. The inference that he who 
desires something is in want of something, and that he who 
desires nothing is in want of nothing, is in my judgment, Aga- 
thon, absolutely and necessarily true. What do you think? 

I think with you, said Agathon, in that. 

Very good. And would he who is great desire to be great, 
or he who is strong desire to be strong? 

That would be inconsistent with our previous admissions. 

True. For he who is anything cannot want to be that 
which he is? 

Very true. 

But if, added Socrates, a man being strong desired to be 
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strong, or being swift desired to be swift, or being healthy de- 
sired to be healthy (for any one may be imagined to desire any 
quality which he already has), in these cases there might be an 
objection raised — they might be said to desire that which they 
have atready. I give the example in order that we may avoid 
misconception. For as you may see, Agathon, these persons 
must be supposed to have their respective advantages at the 
time, whether they choose or not; and surely no man can desire 
that which he has. And therefore, when a person says, J am 
well and wish to be well, or, I am rich and wish to be rich, and 
I desire simply what I have; we shall reply to him: “ You, 
my friend, having wealth and health and strength, want to have 
the continuance of them; for at this moment, whether you 
choose or no, you have them. And when you say, I desire 
that which J have and nothing else, is not your meaning that 
you want to have what you now have in the future?” He 
must allow this ? 

He must, said Agathon. 

Then, said Socrates, this is equivalent to desiring not what 
he has or possesses already, but that what he has may be pre- 


served to }im in the future ? 
ery true, he said. : 


Then he and every one who desires, desires that which he 
bas not already, and which is future and not present, and which 
he has not, and is not, and of which he is in want; these are 
the sort of things which love and desire seek ? 

Very true, he said. 

Then now, said Socrates, let us recapitulate the argu- 
ment. First, is not love of something, and of something too 
which is wanting to a man? 

Yes, he replied. x 

Remember further what you said in your speech, or if you do 
not remember I will remind you: you said that the love of the 
beautiful disposes the empire of the gods, for that of deformed 
things there is no love — did you not say something like that ? 

Yes, said Agathon. 

Yes, my friend, and the remark is a just one. And if this is 
true, love is the love of beauty and not of deformity ? 

He assented. : 

And the admission has been already made that love is of that 
which a man wants and has not ? 

True, he said. 


201 
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Then love wants and has not beauty ? 

Certainly, he replied. 

And would you call that beautiful which wants and does not 
possess beauty ? 

Certainly not. 

Then would you still say that love is beautiful ? 

Agathon replied: I fear that I did not understand what I 
was saying. 

Nay, Agathon, replied Socrates ; but I should like to ask you 
one more question : Is not the good also the beautiful ? 

Yes. 

Then in wanting the beautiful, love wants also the good ? 

I cannot refute you, Socrates, said Agathon. And let us 
suppose that what you say is true. 

Say rather, dear Agathon, that you cannot refute the truth; 
for Socrates is easily refuted. 

And now I will take my leave of you, and rehearse the tale 
of love which I heard once upon a time from Diotima of Man- 
tineia, who was a wise woman in this and many other branches 
of knowledge. She was the same who deferred the plague of 
Athens ten years by a sacrifice, and was my instructress in the 
art of love. In the attempt which I am about to make I shall 
pursue Agathon’s method, and begin with his admissions, which 
are nearly if not quite the same which I made to the wise 
woman when she questioned me: this will be the easiest way, 
and I shall take both parts myself as well as I can. For, like 
Agathon, she spoke first of the being and nature of Love, and 
then of his works. And I suid to her in nearly the same words 
which he used to me, that Love was a mighty god, and likewise 
fair ; and she proved to me as I proved to him that, in my way 
of speaking about him, Love was neitherfair- nor good. “ What 
do you mean, Diotima,” I said ;““ is love then evil and foul?” 
“ Hush,” she cried; “is that to be deemed foul which is not 

fair?” “ Certainly,” I said. “And is that which is not 

wise, ignorant? do you not see that there is a mean he- 
tween wisdom and ignorance?” “ And what is this?” I said. 
‘Right opinion,” she replied ; “ which, as you know, being in- 
capable of giving a reason, is not knowledge (for how could 
knowledge be devoid of reason? nor again, ignorance, for 
neither can ignorance attain the trath), but is clearly something 
which is a mean between ignorance and wisdom.” “ Quite 
true,” I replied. “Do not then insist,” she said, “that what 
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is not fair is of necessity foul, or what ig not good, evil; or infer 
that because Love is not fair and good he is therefore foul and 
evil; for he is in a mean betweeu them.” “ Well,” I said, 
“Love is surely admitted by all to be a great god.” “ By. those 
who know or by those who don’t know?” “ By all.” “ And 
how, Socrates,” she said with a smile, “can Love be acknowl- 
edged to be a great god by those who say that he is not a god 
at all?” And who are they?” I said. “ You and I are two 
of them,” she replied. “ How can that be?” I said. “ That is 
very intelligible,” she replied ; “as you yourself would acknowl- 
edge that the gods are happy and fair — of course you would — 
would you dare to say that any god was not?” “ Certainly 
not,” I replied. “ And you mean by the happy, those who are 
the possessors of things good or fair?” “Yes.” “ And you 
admitted that Love, because he was in want, desires those good 
and fair things of which he is in want?” “ Yes, I admitted 
that.” “ But how can he be a god who has no share in the 
good or the fair?” “That is not to be supposed.” “Then 
you see that you also deny the deity of Love.” 

“What then is Love?” I asked; “Is he mortal?” “No.” 
“What then?” ‘Ag in the former instance, he_is neither 


immortal, but in a mean between them.” “ What is 








morta 
he then, Diotima ? Herica great spirit (Satnav), and like 
all that is_sp al he is iatermediaté)between the divine and 







the mortal.” “ And what is t 
said. “ This is the 
conveys to the gods t acrifices of men, and to 
Spans the chasm which divides them, and in this all is boun 
together, and through this the arts of the prophet and the 208 
priest, their sacrifices and mysteries and charms, and all “~~ 
prophecy and incantation, find their way. For God mingles 
not with man; and throngh this power all the intercourse and 
speech of God with man, whether awake or asleep, is carried 
on. The wisdom which understands this is spiritual; all other 
wisdom, such as that of arts or handicrafts, is mean and vulgar. 
Now these spirits or intermediate powers are many and divine, 
and one of them is Love.” “ Aud who,” I said. * was his father, 
and who his mother?” “The tale,” she said, “ will take time ; 
nevertheless I will tell you. On the birthday uf Aphrodite 
there was a feast of the gods, at which the god Poros or Plenty, 
who is the son of Metis or Discretion, was one of the guests. 


he nature of this spiritual power? 
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When the feast was over, Penia or Po the m:nner was, 
came about the doors to beg. Now Plenty, who was the worse 
for nectar (there was no wine in those days), came into the 
garden of Zeus and fell into a heavy sleep; and Poverty con- 
sidering her own straitened circumstances, plotted to have him 
for a husband, and accordingly she lay down at his side and 
conceived Love, who partly because he is naturally a lover of 
the beautiful, and becanse Aphrodite is herself beantiful, and 
also because he was born on Aphrodite’s birthday. is her fol- 
lower and attendant. And as his parentage is, so also are his 
fortunes. In the first place he is always poor, and anything 
but tender and fair, as the many imagine him; and he is hard- 
featured and squalid, and has no shoes, nor a house to dwell ing 
on the bare earth exposed he lies under the open heaven, in the 
streets, or at the doors of houses, taking his rest; and like his 
mother he is always in distress. Like his father too, whom he 
also partly resembles, he is always plotting against the fair and 
good ; he is bold, enterprising, strong, a hunter of men, always 
at some intrigne or other, keen in the pursuit of wisdom, and 
never wanting resources ; a philosopher at all times, terrible as 
an enchanter, sorcerer, Sophist ; for as he is neither mortal nor 
immortal, he is alive and flourishing at one moment. when he is 
in plenty, and dead at another moment, and again alive by rea- 
son of his father’s nature. But that which is always flowing in 
is always flowing out, and so he is never in want and never in 
wealth, and he is also ath a mean between ignorance and knowl- 
904 2dge— The tro e@ matter 15-j ist NO 26 
philosopher or sie after wisdom, for he is wise already ; 
nor does any one else who is wise seek after wisdom. Neither 
do the ignorant seek after wisdom. For herein is the evil of 
ignorance, that he who is neither good nor wise is nevertheless 
satisfied : he feels no want, and has thcrefore no desire.” “ But 
who then, Diotima,” I said, “are the lovers of wisdom, if they 
are neither the wise nor the foolish?” “ A child may answer 
that question,” she replied ; “ they are those who, like Love, are 
in a mean between the two. For wisdom is a most beautiful 
thing, and love is of the beautiful; and therefore Love is also a 
philosopher or lover of wisdom, and being a lover of wisdom is 
in a mean between the wise and the ignorant. nd this again” 
is a quality which Love inherits from his parents; for his father 
is wealthy and wise, and his mother poor and foolish. Such. 
my dear Socrates, is the nature of the spirit Love. The erro 
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in your conception of him was very patural, and as I imagine 
from what you say, has arisen out of a confusion of love and 
the beloved — this made you think that love was all beautiful. 


For the beloved is the truly beautiful, delicate, and_perfect_and 
blessed “bat_the_prnsiple.of love is of another palnre,and ia 
such as I have described.” 

said : ou Strange woman, thon sayest well, and now, 
assuming Love to be such as yon say, what is the use of him?” 
“That, Socrates,” she replied, “I will” proceed to unfold : of 
his nature and birth I have already spoken ; and you acknowl- 
edge that love is of the beautiful. But some one will say: Of 
the beautiful in what, Socrates and Diotima ? —or rather let me 
put the question more clearly, and ask: When a man loves the 
heautiful, what does he love?” I answered her, “ That the 
beautiful may be his.” “ Still,” she said, “ the answer suggests 
a further question, which is this: What is given by the pos- 
session of beauty ?” “ That,” I replied, “is a question to which 
I have no answer ready.” Then,” she said, “let me put the 
word ‘ good’ in the place of the beautiful, and repeat the ques- 
tion: What does he who loves the good desire?” “ The pos- 
session of the good,” I said. “ And what does he gain who pos- 
sesses the good?” “ Happiness,” I replied ; “there is no 205 
difficulty in answering that.” “Yes,” she said, “ the 
happy are made happy by the acquisition of good things. Nar 
is there any need to ask why a man desires happiness; the an- 
swer is already final.” “That is true,” I said. “And is this 
wish and this desire common to all? and do all men always de- 
sire iheir own good, or only some men ? — what think you?” 
~ All men,” I replied; “the desire is common to all.” “ But 
all men, Socrates,” she rejoined, “ are not said to love, but only 
some of them; and you say that all men are always loviug the 
saine things.” “I myself wonder,” I said, “why that is.” 
“ There is nothing to wonder at,” she replied; “the reason is 
that one part of love is separated off and receives the name_of 
the whole, BUT THe ter parteheve—other—mammes.”— "Give an 
example,” I said. She answered me as follows: “There is 
poetry, which, as you know, is complex and manifold. And all 
creation or passage of non-being into being is poetry or making, 
and the processes of all art are creative; and the masters of 
arts are all poets.” “Very irue.” “Still,” she said, “ you 
know that they are not called poets, but have other names; the 
generic term ‘ poetry ’ is confined to that specific art which is 
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separated off from the rest of poetry, and is concerned with 
music and metre; and this is what is called poetry, and they 
who possess this kind of poetry are called poets.” “ Very 
true,” I said. “And the same holds of love. For you may say 
generally that all desire of good and happiness is due to the great 
and subtle power of Love; but those who, having their affec- 
tions set upon him, are yet diverted into the paths of money- 
making or gymnastic philosophy, are not called lovers, — the 
name of the genus is reserved for those whose devotion takes 
one form only, — they alone are said to love, or to be lovers.” 
“Tn that,” I said, “I am of opinion that you are right.” “ Yes,” 
she said, “and you hear people say that lovers are seeking for 


the half of themselves ; put 1 sev that they are secking neither 
for the half, nor tty the whole, unless the half or the whole_be 
“also a good. hey will cut o éir own hands and feet 
aia atten away, if they are evil; for they love them not 
because they are their own, but because they are good, and dis- 
like them not because they are auother’s, but because they are 
ea eee Saag islet 
you think that there is? ; IT answered, “I should 
say not.” “Then,” she said, “the conclusion of the whole mat- 
ter is, that men love the good.” “Yes,” I said. “To which 
taay be added that they love the possession of the good?” 
“ Yes, that may be added.” “ And not only the possession, but 
the everlasting ion of the good?” That maybe aot 
too —* Then love,” she sala" maybe described generally as 
the love of the everlasting possession of the good?” “ That is 
most true,” I said. 

“Then if this be the nature of love, can you tell me further,” 
she said, “ what_is manner of the pursuit? what are they 
doing who show all this eagerness and heat which is called 
love? Answer me that.” “ Nay, Diotima,” I said, “if I had 
known I should not have wondered at your wisdom, or have 
come to you to learn.” “ Well,” she said, “I will teach you; 
love is only birth in beauty, whether of body or soul.” “The 
dracke—requires—en—explanation,” Tsaid; “T don't understand 
you.” “TJ will make my meaning clearer,” she repli oT 

“and in their souls. There is a certain age at whic ra 
ture is desirous 0: OF procreation ; ; and this procreation ne be in 
beauty and not in deformity: and this is the mystery of man 
and woman, which is a divine thing, for conception and genera- 
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tion are a principle of immortality in the mortal creature. And 
id ihe-tnharmonal They can nevar be.” But the deformed is 
always inharmonical with the divine, and the beautiful harmo- 
nious. Beauty, then, is the destiny or goddess of parturition 
who presides at birth, and therefore when approaching beauty 
the conceiving power is prohitois, ond difaes, and bout Ul; 
amt-begets ant bears trate -on-the-ApPSAFanGS oF Toulness oh gets and bears fruit: on the appearance of foulness she 
rows and contracts in pain, and is averted and morose, and 
shrinks up, and not without a pang refrains from conception. © 
And this is the reason why, wheu the hour of conception ar- 
rives, and the teeming nature is full, there is such a flutter an 
ecstasy about beauty whose approach is the alleviation of pain. 
For love, Socrates, is not, as you imagine, the love of the beau- 
tiful only.” “What then?” “The love of i 
birth in_be .” © Yes,” I said. “Yes, indeed,” she replied. 
© But why of birth?” I said. “ Because to the mortal, birth¢_— 
is a sort of eternity and immortality,” she replied; “ and as has 
een already admitted, all men will necessarily desire im- 
mortality together with good, if love is of the everlasting 
possession of the good.” 

All this she taught me at various times when she spoke of 
love. And on another occasion she said to me, “ What is the 
reason, Socrates, of this love, and the attendant desire? See 
you not how all animuls, birds as well as beasts, in their desire 
of procreation, are in agony when they take the infection of 
love; this begius with the desire of union, to which is added 
the care of offspring, ou behalf of whom the weakest are ready 
to battle against the strongest even to the uttermost, and to die 
for them, and will let themselves be tormented with hunger or 
suffer anything in order to maintain their offspring. Man may 
be supposed to do this from reason; but why should animals 
have these passionate feelings? Can you tell me why?” Again 
I replied, that I did not know. She said to me: “ And do you 
expect éver to become a master in the art of love, if you do not 
know this?” “ But that,” I said, “ Diotima, is the reason why 
I come to you, because, as I have told you already, I am aware 
that I want a teacher; and I wish that you would explain to 
me this and the other mysteries of love.” “ Marvel not at this,” 
she said, “if you believe that love is of the immortal, as we 
have already admitted; for here again, and on the same princi- 
ple too, the mortal nature is seeking as far as is possible to be 
everlasting and immortal: and this ts-only-to be attained by 
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generation, becaus new is always left i lace of the 
én in the same individual there is succession an 


not absolute unity: a man is called the same ; ‘par-yet in the 
short interval which elapses between youth and age, and in 
which every animal is said to have life and identity, he is un- 
dergoin, ation — hair, flesh, 
bones, blood, and the whole body are always changing. And 
this is trne not only of the body, but also of the soul, whose 
habits, tempers, opinions, desires, pleasures, pains, fears, never 
remain the same in any one of us, but are always coming and 
208 going. And what is yet more surprising is, that this is 
also true of knowledge; and not only does knowledge in 
general come and go, so that in this respect we are never the 
same ; but_particular knowle also experiences a like change. 
¥or what is implied in the word ‘ recollection, but the depart- 
ure of knowledge, which is ever being forgotten and is renewed 
and preserved by recollection, appearing tobe the same althougs 
in reality new, according to that law of succession by which all 
mortal things are preserved, not absolute sameness of exist- 
= spies Dut by onbeteane old worn-out mortality” leaving 
another new and similar one beliind — unlike the immortal in 
this, which is always the same and not another ? j is 
way, Socrates, the mortal body, or mortal anything, partakes of 
Sy immortality ; bu-We-Tanortal th another vray.” Marvel itt bitte timortal in another way. Marvel no 
then at the love which all men have of their offspring ; for that 
universal love and interest is for the sake of immortality.” 
When I heard this, I was astonished, and said: “Is this 
really true, O thou wise Diotima?” And she answered with 
all the anthority of a Sophist: “Of that, Socrates, you may be 
assnred; think only of the ambition of men, and yon will 
marvel at their senselessness, unless you consider how they are 
stirred hy the love of an immortality of fame. They are ready 
to run risks greater far than they would have rno for their 
children, and to spend money and undergo any amount of toil, 
and even to die for the sake of leaving behind them a name 
which shall he eternal. Do you imagine that Alcestis would 
have died on behalf of Admetus, or Achilles after Patroclns, or 
your own Codrus in order to preserve the kingdom for his sons, 
if they had not imagined that the memory of their virtues, 
which is still retained among us, would beimmortal? Nay,” 
she said, “ for I am persuaded that all men do all things for the 
sake of the glorious fame of immortal virtue, and the better 
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they are the more they desire this ; for they are ravished with 
the desire of the immortal. 

“Men whose hodies only are creative, betake themselves to 
women and beget children— this is the character of their love; 
their offspring, as they hope, will preserve their memory and 
give them the blessedness and immortality which they desire in 
the future. But creative souls — for there are men who 

e209 
are more creative in their souls than in their bodies — 
‘Conceive that which is proper for the soul to conceive or retain. 
eral. nd creators are all poets : rtists_ who 
may he said to have invention. But the greatest and fairest 
Sort of wisdom by far ts that which is concerned with the order- 
ing of states and families, and which is called temperance and 
justice. And he who in youth has the seed of these implanted 
in him and is himself inspired, when he comes to maturity de- 
sires to beget and generate. And he wanders about seeking 
beauty that he may beget offspring — for in deformity he will 
beget nothing — and embraces the beautiful rather than the de- 
formed ; and when he finds a fair and noble and well-nurtured 
soul, and there is union of the two in one person, he gladly em- 
braces him, and to such a one he is full of fair speech about vir- 
tue aud the nature and pursuits of a good man; and he tries to 


educate him; and at the touch and presence of the beautiful he 
hrings forth the beantiful which he conceived long before, and 
the beautiful is ever present with him and in his memory even 
when absent, and in company they tend that which he brings 
forth, and they are bound together-by a far nearer tre and have 
aCloser friendship than those who beget mortal children, for 
the children who are their common offspring are fairer and more 
immortal. Who, when he thinks of Homer and Hesiod and 
other great poets, would not rather have their children than or- 
dinary human ones? Who would not emulate them in the crea- 
tion of children such as theirs, which have preserved their mem- 
ory and given them everlasting glory ? Or who would not have 
such children as Lycurgus left behind to be the saviors, not 
only of Lacedaemon, but of Hellas, as one may say? There is 
Solon, too, who is the revered father of Athenian laws.; and 
many others there are in many otler places, both among Hel- 
lenes and barbarians. All of them have done many noble 
works, and have been the parents of virtue of every kind, and 
many temples have been raised in honor of their children, which 
were never raised in honor of the mortal children_of any one. 
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“ These are the lesser mysteries of love, into which even you, 
Socrates, may enter; to the greater and more hidden ones 
210 which are the crown of these, and to which, if you pursue 
them in a right spirit, they will lead, I know uot whether 
you will be able to attain. But I will do my utmost to inform 
you, and do you follow if you can. For he who would proceed 


rightly in this matter should begin in youth to tara to-benatiful 
IMs sand ust, i his instructor guide him rightly, he shou 
learn to Tove one such form only — out of that he should create 


‘fair thoughis ; and soon he will himself perceive that the beauty 
‘of one-form is truly related to the beauty of another; and then 
if beauty in gener is his “pareute, how Toolsir woutt-te"be not 
the one, which he will despise and deem a small thing, and will 


become a lover of all beautifal forms; this will lead him on to 


consider that the beauty of the mind is more houorable than 
have but a little comeliuess, he will be content to love and tend 
him, and will search out and bring to the birth thoughts which 
may improve the young, until his beloved is compelled to con- 
template and see the beauty of institutions and laws, and under- 
stand that all is of one kindred, and that personal beauty is only~ 
a trifle; and after laws and institutions he will lead him on 
to the sciences, that he may see their beauty, being not like a 
servant in love with the beauty of one youth or man or institu- 
tion, himself a slave meau and calculating, but looking at the 
abundance of beauty and drawing tow rds the sea of beauty, and 
creating and beholding many fair and noble thoughts and no- 
tions in boundless love of wisdom; until at length he grows 
and waxes strong, and at last the vision 18 reve oO him 
singte-science,which is the scienee-of thranty_exrerywhere—— To 
this I will proceed ; please to give-mé your very best attention. 
“For he who has been instructed thus far in the things of 
love, aud who has learned to see the beautiful in due order and 
succession, when he comes toward the end will suddenly per-_ 
céive a nature of wondrous beauty — and this, Socrates, is that 
ou # all our former toils, which in the first place 
rlasting — not growing and decaying, or waxing and 
waning ; in the next place not fair in one point of view aud 
foul in another, or at one time or in one relation or at one 
place fair, at another time or in another relation or at another 
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place foul, as if fair to some and foul to others, or in the like- 
ness of a face or hands or any other paft of the bodily frame, 
or in any form of speech or knowledge, nor existing in any 
other being; as for example, au animal, whether in “earth or 
heaven, but beauty eat absolute, separate, simple, and ever- \ 


lasting, which withou ion anrd-withourincrease; OF any 
change, is imparted to ths ever-growing and perishing beauties 
of all_other things. He who under the influence of true Tove 


igng upward IFom these begins to see that beauty, is not far 
from the end. And the trne order of going or being led by 
another to the things of love, is to use the beauties of earth as 
steps along which he mounts upwards for the sake of that other 
)e: » goiog from one to two, and from two to all fair forms, 
ayd_ from fair forms to fair actions, and from fair actions to fair 
notions, until from fair notions he arrives at the notion of abs0- 
lute beanty, and at last knows what the essence of beanty is. 
This, my dear Socrates,” said the stranger of Mantineia, “is 
that life above all others which man shonld live, in the contem- 
plation of beauty absolute ; a beauty which if you once beheld, 
you would see not to be after the measure of gold, and garments, 
and fair boys and youths, which when you now behold you are 
.in fond amazement, and you and many a one are content to live 
seeing only and conversing with them without meat or drink, 
if that were possible — you only want to be with them and to 
look at them. But what if man had eyes to see the trne beauty 
— the divine beauty’ I mean, pure and clear and unalloyed, 
not clogged Wt HE OAT Or UT, all We els 

an Vanities of hnmau life — thi ookin olding O19 
converse with the true beauty Tine and Pere al bring- ; 
ing into being and educating true creations of virtue and not 
idols oly? Do-yau hot see that y? Do you not see that in that communion only, be-~ \ 
holding beauty with the eye of the mind, he will be Sanit to 
bring forth, not Tags OE beauty, but realities ; for he has hold 
not of an image bud of a reality, and bringing forth and educat- 
ing true virtue to become the friend of God and be immortal, 

if mortal man may. Would that be an ignoble life ? ” 

Such, Phaedrus — and I speak not only to yon, but to all 
men — were the words of Diotima; and I am persuaded of 
their truth. And being persuaded of them, I try to persuade 
others, that in the attainment of this end human nature will not 
easily find a better helper than Love. And therefore, also, I say 
that every man ought to honor him as I myself honor him, and 
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walk in his ways, and exhort others to do the same, even as I 
praise the power and spirit of love according to the measure of 
my ability now and ever. 

The words which I have spoken, you, Phaedrus, may call an 
encomium of love, or anything else which you please. 

When Socrates had done speaking, the company applauded, 
and Aristophanes was beginning to say something in answer to 
the allusion which Socrates had made! to his own speech, when 
suddenly there was a great knocking at the door of the house, 
as of revelers, and the sound of a flute-girl was heard. Aga- 
thon told the attendants to go and see who were the intru- 
ders. “If they are friends of ‘ours,” he said, “invite them 
in, but if not say that the drinking is over.” A little while af- 
terwards they heard the voice of Alcibiades resounding in the 
court ; he was in a great state of intoxication, and kept roaring 
and shouting “ Where is. Agathon? ‘Lead me to Agathon,” and 
at length, supported by the flute-girl and some of his companions, 
he found his way to them. “ Hail, friends!” he said, appearing 
at the door crowned with a massive garland of ivy and wall-flow- 
ers, and having his head flowing with ribbons. ‘“ Will you have 
a very drunken man as a companion of your revels? Or shall 
I crown Agathon, as was my intention in coming, and go my 
way? For I was unable to come yesterday, and therefore I 
come to day, carrying on my head these ribbons, that taking 
them from my own head, I may crown the head of this fairest 
and wisest of men, as I may be allowed to call him. Will you 
213 laugh at me becanse Iam drunk? Yet I know very well 

that I am speaking the truth, although you may laugh. 
But first tell me whether I shall come in on the understanding 
that Iam drunk. Will you drink with me or not?” 

The company were vociferous in begging that he would take 
his place among them, and Agathon specially invited him. 
Thereupon he was led in by the people who were with him; 
and as he was being led he took the crowo and ribbons from his 
head, intending to crown Agathon, and had them before his 
eyes ; this prevented him from seeing Socrates, who made way 
for him, and Alcibiades took the vacant place between Agathon 
and Socrates, and in taking the place he embraced Agathou and 
crowned him. Take off his sandals, said Agathon, and let him 
make a third on the same couch. 

By all means ; but who makes the third partner in our rev- 

1 P, 205. 
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els? said Alcibiades, turning round* and starting up as he 
caught sight of Socrates. By Heracles, he said, what is this ? 
here is Socrates always lying in wait for me, and always, as 
his way is, coming out at all sorts of unsuspected places: and 
now, what have you to say for yourself, and why are you lying 
here, where I perceive that you have contrived to find a place, 
not by a professor or lover of jokes, like Aristophanes, but hy 
the fairest of the company ? 

Socrates turned to Agathon aud said: I must ask you to 
protect me, Agathon ; for this passion of his has grown quite a 
serious matter. Since I became his admirer I have never been 
allowed to speak to any other fair one, or so much as to look 
at them. If I do he goes wild with envy and jealousy, and not 
only abuses me but can hardly keep his hands off me, and at this 
moment he may do me some harm. Please to see to this, and 
either reconcile me to him, or, if he attempts violence, protect 
me, as I am in bodily fear of his mad and passionate attempts. 

There can never be reconciliation between you and me, said 
Alcibiades ; but for the present I will defer your chastisement. 
And I must beg you, Agathon, to give me back some of the 
ribbons that I may crown the marvelous head of this universal 
despot, —I would not have him complain of me for crowning 
you, and neglecting him, who in conversation is the conquerer 
of all mankind; and this not once only, as you were the day 
hefore yesterday, but always. Then taking some of the ribbons, 
he crowned Socrates, and again reclined. When_he had lain 
down again, he said: You seem, my friends, to be sober, which 
is a thing not to be endured; you must drink, — for that was 
the agreement which I made with you, —and I elect myself 
master of the feast until you are well drunk. Let us have a 
large goblet, Agathon, or rather, he said, addressing the attend- 
ant, bring me that wine-cooler. The wine-cooler was a vessel 
holding more than two quarts which caught his eye, — 214 
this he filled and emptied, and bid the attendant fill it 
again for $ocrates. Observe, my friends, said Alcibiades, that 
may ingenious device will have no effect on Socrates, for he can 
drink any quantity of wine and not be at all nearer being drunk. 
Socrates drank the cup which the attendant filled for him. 

Eryximachus said: What is this, Alcibiades? Are we to 
have neither conversation nor singing over our cups; but sim- 
ply to drink as if we were thirsty ? 

Alcibiades replied: Hail, worthy son of a most wise and 
worthy sire ! 
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The same to you, said Eryximachus; but what shall we do? 
That I leave to you, said Alcibiades. 


The wise physician skilled our wounds to heal.” 


shall prescribe and we will obey. What do you do want? 

Well, Eryximachus said: Before you appeared a resolution 
was agreed to by us that each one in turn should speak a dis- 
course in praise of love, and as good a one as he could: this 
was passed round from left to right; and as all of us have 
spoken, and you have not spoken but have well drunken, you 
ought to speak, and then impose upon Socrates any task which 
you please, and he on his right hand neighbor, and so on. 

That is good, Eryximachus, said Alcibiades; and yet the 
comparison of a drunken man’s speech with those of sober men 
is hardly fair; and I should like to know, sweet friend, whether 
you really believe what Socrates was just now sayiug; for I 
can assure you that the very reverse is the fact, and that if I 
praise any one but himself in his presence, whether God or 
inan, he will hardly keep his hands off me. 

For shame, said Socrates. 

By Poseidon, said Alcibiades, there is no use in your de- 
nying this, for no creature will I praise in your presence. 

Well then take your own course, said Eryximachus, and if 
you like praise Socrates. 

What do you think, Eryximachus? said Alcibiades ; shall I 
attack him and inflict the punishment in your presence ? 

What are you about? said Socrates; are you going to raise 
a laugh at me? Is that the meaning of your praise ? 

I am going to speak the truth, if you will permit me. 

I not only permit you but exhort you to speak the truth. 

Then I will begin at once, said Alcibiades, and if I say any- 
thing that is not true, you may interrupt me if you will, and 
say that I speak falsely, though my intention is to speak the 
truth. But you must not wouder if I speak anyhow as things 
come into my mind ; for the fluent and orderly enumeration of 
all your wonderful qualities is not a task the accomplishment of 
which is easy to a man in my condition. 

215 T shall praise Socrates iu a figure which will appear to 

him to be a caricature, and yet I do not mean to laugh at 
him, but only to speak the truth. I say then, that he is exactly 
like the masks of Silenus, which may be seen sitting in the 
statuaries’ shops, having pipes and flutes in their mouths; and 
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they are made to open in the middle»and there are images of 
gods inside them. JI say also that he is like Marsyas the satyr. 
You will not deny, Socrates, that your face is like that of a 
satyr. Aye, and there is a resemblance in other points too. 
For example, you are a bully,—that I am in a position to 
prove by the evidence of wituesses, if you will uot confess. 
And are you not a flute-player? That you are, and a far more 
wonderful performer than Marsyas. For he indeed with in- 
struments charmed the souls of men by the power of his breath, 
as the performers of his music do still: for the melodies of 
Olympus are derived from the teaching of Marsyas, and these, 
whether they are played by a great master or by a miserable 
flute-girl, have a power which no others have; they alone pos- 
sess the soul and reveal the wants of those who have need of 
gods and mysteries, because they are inspired. But you pro- 
duce the same effect with the voice only, and do not require 
the flute: that is the difference between you and him. When 
we hear any other speaker, even a very good one, his words 
produce absolutely no effect upon us in comparison, whereas 
the very fragments of you and your words, even at second-hand, 
and however imperfectly repeated, amaze and possess the souls 
of ever woman, and child who comes within hearing of 
them. And if I were not afraid that you would think me 
drunk, I would have sworn as well as spoken to the influence 
which they have always had and still have over me. For my_ 


heart leaps within me more than that of any Cor bautian_ Tev- 
éler, and my eyes rain tears when ear them. And I observe 
that maody others are affected in the same way. have heard 


Pericles and other great orators, but though I thought that 
they spoke well, I never had any similar feeling; my soul was 
not stirred by them, nor was I angry at the thought of 216 
my own slavish state. But this Marsyas has often brought 

ie to such a pass, that I lave felt as if I could hardly eudnre 
the life which I am leading (this, Socrates, you admit) ; and I 
am conscious that if I did not shut my ears against him, and fly 
from the voice of the siren, he would detain me until I grew 
old sitting at his feet. For he makes me confess that I ought 
not to live as I do, neglecting the wants of my own soul, and 
busying myself with the concerns of the Athenians ; therefore 
I hold my ears and tear myself away from him. And he is the 
ouly person who ever made me ashamed, which you might 
think not to be in my nature, and there is no one else who 
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does the same. For I know that I cannot answer him or s 
that I onght not to do as he bids, but when I leave his pre 
ence the love of popularity gets the better of me. And thei 
fore I fun away and fly from him, and when I see him I ¢ 
ashanied of what I have confessed to him. And many a time 
wish that he were dead, and yet I know that I should be mu 
more sorry than glad, if he were to die: so that I am atr 
wit’s end. 

And this is what I and many others have suffered from t 
flute-playing of this satyr. Yet hear me once more while 
show you how exact the image is, and how marvelous | 
power. For I am sure that none of you know him; but 
know him and will describe him, as I have begun. See y: 
how fond he is of the fair? He is always with them and 
always being smitten by them, and then again he knows not 
ing and is ignorant of all things — that is the appearance whi 
he puts on. Is he not like a Silenus in this? Yes, surel 
that is, his outer mask, which is the carved head of the Silenu 
but when he is opened, what temperance there is, as I may s: 
to you, O my companions in drink, residing within. Knc 
you that beauty and wealth and honor, at which the mai 
wonder, are of no account with him, and are utterly despis 
by him: he regards not at all the persons who are gifted wi 
them; mankind are nothing to him; all his life is spent 
mocking and flouting at them. But when I opened him, ai 
looked within at his serious purpose, I saw in him divine ai 
217 golden images of such fascinating beauty that I was reac 

to do in a moment whatever Socrates commanded (thi 
may have escaped the observation of others, but I saw them 
Now I thought that he was seriously enamored of my beaut 
and this appeared to be a grand opportunity of hearing hi 
tell what he knew, for I had a wonderful opinion of the attra 
tions of my youth. In the prosecution of this design, when 
next weut to him, I sent away the attendant who usually accor 
panied me (I will confess the whole truth, and beg you to li 
ten ; and if I speak falsely, do you, Socrates, expose the fals 
hood). Well, he and I were alone together, and I thoug| 
that when there was nobody with us, I should hear him spee 
the language of love us lovers do, and I was delighted. Not 
word; he conversed as nsual, and spent the day with me at 
then went away. Afterwards I challenged him to the palaestra 
and he wrestled and closed with me several times alone; 
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fancied that I might succeed in this way. Not a bit; there 
was no use in that. Lastly, as I had failed hitherto, I thought 
that I must use stronger measures and attack him boldly, as I 
had begun, and not give him up until I saw how the matter 
stood. So I invited him to supper, just as if he were a fair 
youth, and I a designing lover. He was not easily persuaded 
to come; he did, however, after a while accept the invitation, 
and when he came the first time, he wanted to go away at once 
as soon as supper was over, aud I had not the face to detain 
him. The second time, still in pursuance of my design, after 
we had supped, I went on conversing far into the night, and 
when he wanted to go away, I pretended that the hour was late 
and that he had better remain. So he lay down on the next 
couch to me, the same on which he had supped, and there was 
no one else in the apartment. All this may be told without 
shame to any one. But what follows I could hardly tell you 
if I were sober. Yet as the proverb says, “In vino veritas,” 
whether there is in boys or not; and therefore I must speak. 
Nor, again, should I be justified in concealing the lofty actions 
of Socrates as I come to praise him. Moreover I have felt the 
pang; and he who has suffered, as they say, is willing to tell 
his fellow-sufferers only, as they alone will be likely to 218 
understand him, and will not be extreme in judging of 

the sayings or doings which have been wrang from his agony. 
For I have been bitten by the viper too; I have known in my 
soul, or in my heart, or in some other part, that worst of pangs, 
more violent in ingenuous youth than any serpent’s tooth, the 
pang of philosophy, which will make a man say or do anything. 
And you whom I see around ine, your Phaedrus, your Agathon, 
your Eryximachus, your Pausanias, your Aristodemus, your 
Aristophanes, all of you, and I need. not say Socrates himself, 


hare.all_had_experiense of the—sama_maadness_anl passion of 
_philosophy._ ‘Therefore listen and excuse my doings then an 


my sayings now. But let the attendants and other profane and 
unmannered persons close the doors of their ears. 

When the lamp was put out and the servants had gone away, 
I thought that I must be plain with him and have no more am- 
biguity. So I gave him a shake, and-I said: “ Socrates, are 
you asleep?” “No,” he said. “Do you know what I am medi- 
tating? ” “What is that?” he said. “TI think,” I replied, “ that 
of all the lovers whom I have ever had you are the only one 
who is worthy of me, and you appear to be too modest to speak. 
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Now I feel that I should be a fool to refuse you this or any 
other favor, and therefore I come to lay at your feet all that I 
have and all that my friends have, in the hope that you will 
assist me in the way of virtue, which I desire above all things, 
and in which I believe that you can help me better than any one 
else. And I am certainly of opinion that I should have more 
reason to be ashamed of what wise men would say if I were to 
refuse a favor to such as you, than of what fools would say if I 
granted it.” When he heard this, he said in. his ironical man- 
ner: “ Friend Alcibiades, you have indeed an elevated aim if 
what you say is true, and if there really is in me any power by 
which you may become better ; truly you must see in me some 
rare beauty of a kind infinitely higher than that which I see in 
you. And if, "seeing this, you mean to share with me and to 
exchange beanty for beauty, you will have greatly the advantage 
of me ; you will gain real beauty in return for appearance — gold 

in exchange for brass. But look again, sweet friend, and 

see whether you are not deceived in me. The mind begins 
to grow critical when the bodily eye fails, and you have not 
come to that yet.” Hearing this, I said: “I have told you my 
purpose, which is quite serious, and do you consider what you 
think best for you and me.” “That is good,” he said ; “ at some 
other time then we will consider and act as seems best about this 
and about other matters.” When I heard this answer, I fancied 
that he was smitten, and that my arrows had wounded him, and 
so without waiting to hear more I got up, and throwing my coat 
about him crept under his threadbare cloak, as the time of year 
was winter, and there I lay during the whole night having this 
wonderful monster in my arms. You won’t deny this, Socrates. 
And yet, notwithstanding all this, he was so superior to my 
solicitations, so contemptuous and derisive and disdainful of my 
beauty — which really, as I believe, bad some attractions — hear, 
O judges; for judges you shall be of the haughty virtue of Socrates 
— that in the morning when I awoke (let all the gods and god- 
desses be my witnesses) I arose as from the couch of a father or 
an elder brother. 

What do you suppose must have been my feelings after this 
rejection at the thought of my own dishonor? And yet I could 
not help wondering at his natural temperance and self-restraint 
and courage. I never could have thought that I should have 
met with a man like him in wisdom and endurance. Neither 
could I be angry with him or renounce his company, any more 
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than I could hope to win him. For J well knew that if Ajax 
could not be wounded by steel, much less he by money ; and I 
had failed in my only chance of captivating him. So I wandered 
about and was at my wit’s end ; no one was ever more hopelessly 
enslaved by another. All this, as I should explain, happened 
before he and I went on the expedition to Potidaea ; there we 
messed together, and I had the opportunity of observing his 
extraordinary power of sustaining fatigue and going without food 
when our supplies were intercepted at any place, as will 
happen with an army. In the faculty of endurance he was 
Superior not only to me but to everybody ; there was no one to 
be compared to him. Yet ata festival he was the only person 
who had any real powers of enjoyment, and though not willing 
to drink, he could if compelled beat us all at that, and the most 
wonderful thing of all was that no human being had ever seen 
Socrates drunk ; and that, if I am not mistaken, will soon be 
tested. His endurance of cold was also surprising. There was 
a severe frost, for the winter in that region was really tremen- 
dous, and everybody else either remained indoors, or if they went 
out had on no end of clothing, and were well shod, and had their 
feet swathed in felts and fleeces: in the midst of this, Socrates, 
with his bare fect on the ice, and in his ordinary dress, marched 
better than any of the other soldiers who had their shoes on, 
and they looked daggers at him because he seemed to despise 
them. 

I have told you one tale, and nowI must tell you another, 
which is worth hearing, of the doings and sufferings of this 
enduring man while he was on the expedition. One morning 
he was thinking about something which he could not resalve ; 
and he would not give up, but continued thinking from early 
dawn until noon — there he stood fixed in thought; and at noon 
attention was drawn to him, and the rumor ran through the 
wondering crowd that Socrates had been standing and thinking 
about something ever since the break of day. At last, in the 
evening after supper, some Ionians out of curiosity (I should 
explain that this was not in winter but in summer), brought out 
their mats and slept in the open air that they might watch him 
and see whether he would stand all night. There he stood all 
night as well as all day and the following morning; and with 
the return af light he offered up a prayer to the sun, and went 
his way. I will also tell, if you please — and indeed I am bound 
to tell —of his courage in battle; for who but he saved my life ? 
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Now this was the engagement in which I received the prize of 
valor: for I was wounded and he would not leave me, but he 
rescued me and my arms ; and he ought to bave received the prize 
of valor which the generals wanted to confer on me partly on 
account of my rank, and I told them so (this Socrates will not 
impeach or deny), but he was more eager than the generals that 
I and not he should have the prize. There was another occa- 
sion on which he was very noticeable; this was in the flight of 
991 the army after the battle of Delium, and I had a better op- 
portunity of seeing him than at Potidaea as I was myself 
on horseback, and therefore comparatively out of danger. He 
and Laches were retreating as the troops were in flight, and I 
met them and told them not to be discouraged, and promised to 
remain with them; and there you might see him, Aristophanes, 
as you describe, just as he is in the streets of Athens, stalking 
like a pelican, and rolling his eyes, calmly contemplating enemies 
as well as friends, and making very intelligible to anybody, even 
‘from a distance, that whoever attacks him will be likely to meet 
with a stout resistance ; and in this way he and his companion 
escaped — for these are the sort of persons who are never touched 
in war ; they only pursue those who are running away headlong. 
I particularly observed how superior he was to Laches in pres- 
ence of mind. Many are the wonders of Socrates which I might 
narrate in his praise ; most of his ways might perhaps be paral- 
leled in others, but the most astonishing thing of all is his abso- 
lute unlikeness to any human being that is or ever has been. 
You may imagine Brasidas and others to have been like Achilles; 
or you may imagine Nestor and Antenor to have been like Peri- 
gles ; and the same may be said of other famous men ; but of this 
strange being you will never be able to find any likeness how- 
ever remote, either among men who now are or who ever have 
been, except that which I have already suggested of Silenus and 
the satyrs ; and this is an allegory not only of himself, but also 
of his words. For, although I forgot to mention this before, his 
292 words are ridiculous when you first hear them; he clothes 

himself in language that is as the skin of the wanton satyr 
— for his talk is of pack-asses and smiths and cobblers and cur- 
riers, and he is always repeating the same things in the same 
words, so that an ignorant man who did not know him might 
feel disposed to Iaugh at him ; but he who pierces the mask and 
sees what is within will find that they are the only words which 
have a meaning in them, and also the most divine, abounding in 
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fair examples of virtue, and of the largest discourse, or rather 
extending to the whole duty of a good and honorable man. 

This, friends, is my praise of Socrates. I have added my 
blame of him for his ill-treatment of me; and he has ill-treated 
not only me, but Charmides the son of Glaucon, and Euthy- 
demus the son of Diocles, and many others in the same way — 
beginning as their lover he has ended by making them pay 
their addresses to him. Wherefore I say to you, Agathon, “ Be 
not deceived by him; learn from me and take warning, and 
don’t be a fool and learn by experience,” as the proverb says. 

When Alcibiades had done speaking, there was a laugh at 
his plainness of speech, as he seemed to be still in love with 
Socrates. You are sober, Alcibiades, said Socrates, or you 
wuld never have gone about to hide the purpose of your satyr’s 
praises, for all this long story is only an ingenious circumlocu- 
tion, the point of which comes in by the way at the end; you 
want to get up a quarrel between me and Agathon, and your 
notion is that I ought to love you and nobody else, and that, 
you and you only ought to love Agathon. But the plot of this 
Satyric or Silenic drama has been detected, and you must not 
allow him, Agathon, to set us at variance. 

I believe you are right, said Agathon, and I am disposed to 
think that his intention in placing himself between you and me 
was only to divide us; but he shall gain nothing by that move, 
as I will go and lie in the couch next to you. 

Yes, yes, replied Socrates, by all meaus come here and lie on 
the couch below me. 

Alas! said Alcibiades, bow am I fooled by this man; he is 
determined to get the better of me at every turn. I do beseech 
you, allow Agathon to lie between us. 

‘Impossible, said Socrates, as you praised me, and I ought to 
praise my neighbor on the right, he will be out of order in 
praising me again when he ought rather to be praised by me, 
and I must entreat you to consent to this, and not be jealous, 
for I have a great desire to praise the youth. 293 

Ha, ha! cried Agathon; I will rise instantly, that I 
may be praised by Socrates. 

The usual way, said Alcibiades, where Socrates is, no one 
else has any chance with the fair, and now how readily has he 
invented a specious reason for attracting Agathon to himself. 

Agathon arose in order that he might take his place on the 
couch by Socrates, when suddenly a band of revelers entered, 
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and spoiled the order of the banquet. Some one who was going 
out having left the door open, they had found their way in, aud 
made themselves at home; great confusion ensued, and every 
one was compelled to drink large quantities of wine. Aristode- 
mus said that Eryximachus, Phaedrus, and others went away — 
he himself fell asleep, and as the nights were long took a gnod 
rest: he was awakened towards daybreak by a crowing of 
cocks, and wheu he awoke, the others were either asleep, or 
had gone away; there remained awake only Socrates, Aris- 
tophanes, and Agathon, who were drinking out of a large goblet 
which they passed round, and Socrates was discoursing to them. 
Aristodemus did not hear the beginning of the discourse, and he 
was only half awake, but the chief thing which he remembered, 
was Socrates insisting to the other two that the genius of com- 
edy was the same as that of tragedy, and that the writer of 
tragedy ought to be a writer of comedy also. To this they 
were compelled to assent, being sleepy, and not quite under- 
standing his meaning. And first of all Aristophanes dropped, 
and then, when the day was already dawning, Agathon. Soc- 
rates, when he had put them to sleep, rose to depart, Aristode- 
mus, as his manner was, following him. At the Lyceum he 
took a bath and passed the day as usual; and when evening 
came he retired to rest at his own home. 
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Tue Phaedrus is closely connected with the Symposium, and may 
be regarded either as introducing or following it. The two Dia- 
logues together contain the whole philosophy of Plato on the nature 
of love, which in the Republic and in the later writings of Plato is 
only introduced playfully or as a figure of speech. But in the Phae- 
drus and Symposium love and philosophy join hands, and one is an 
aspect of the other. The spiritual and emotional part is elevated 
into the ideal, to which in the Symposium mankind are described 
as looking forward, and which in the Phaedrus, as well as in the 
Phaedo, they are seeking to recover from a former state of existence. 
Whether the subject of the Dialogue is love or rhetoric, or the union 
of the two, or the relation of philosophy to love and to art in gen- 
eral, will be hereafter considered. 

Phaedrus has been passing the day with Lysias, the celebrated 
rhetorician, and is going to refresh himself by taking a walk outside 
the wall, when he is met by Socrates, who professes that he will not 
leave him until he has delivered up the speech with which Lysias 
has regaled him, and which he is carrying about in his mind, or more 
probably in a book hidden under his cloak, and is intending to study 
as he walks. The imputation is not denied, and the two agree to 
direct their steps out of the public way along the stream of the 
Tlissus towards a plane-tree which is seen in the distance. There, 
lying down amidst pleasant sounds and scents, they will read the 
speech of Lysias. The country is a novelty to Socrates, who never 
goes out of the town; and hence he is full of admiration for the 
beauties of nature, of which he seems for the first time to be con- 
scious. 

In the course of their walk Phaedrus asks the opinion of Socrates 
respecting the local tradition of Boreas and Oreithyia. Socrates, 
after a satirical allusion to the “rationalizers” of his day, replies 
that he has no time for these “nice” interpretations of mythology ; 
“the proper study of mankind is man,” who is a far more complex 
and wonderful being than the serpent Typhon. "When they have 
reached the plane-tree, Phaedrus pulls out the speech and reads. 
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The speech consists of a foolish paradox, which is to the effect 
that the non-lover ought to be accepted rather than the lover —be- 
cause he is more rational, more agreeable, more enduring, less sus- 
picious, less hurtful, less boastful, less engrossing, and because there 
are more of them, and for a great many other reasons which are 
equally unmeaning. Phaedrus is captivated with the beauty of the 
periods, and wants to make Socrates say that nothing was or ever 
could be better written. Socrates does not think much of the mat- 
ter, but then he has only attended to the form, and in the form he 
thinks that he has detected repetitions and other marks of haste. 
He cannot agree with Phaedrus in the extreme value which he sets 
upon this performance, because he is afraid of doing injustice to 
Anacreon, and Sappho, and other great writers, and is almost in 
clined to think that he himself, or rather some power residing within 
him, could make a speech better than that of Lysias on the same 
theme, and also different from his, if he may be allowed to have a 
few commonplaces which all speakers must equally employ. 

Phaedrus is delighted at the prospect of having another speech, 
and promises that he will set up a golden statue of Socrates at Del- 
phi, if he keeps his word. Some raillery ensues, and at length Soc- 
rates, conquered by the threat that he shall never hear a speech of 
Lysias again unless he fulfills his promise, veils his face and begins. 

The first part of his speech is a somewhat prosaic discussion of 
the opposition hetween desire and opinion guided by reason. But 
he has not proceeded far when he fancies that he detects in himself 
an unusual flow of eloquence —this he can only attribute to the in- 
spiration of the place, which appears to be dedicated to the Nymphs. 
Starting from the philosophical basis which has been already laid 
down, he proceeds to show how many advantages the non-lover has 
over the lover. The one leads to softness and poverty and exclu- 
siveness, and is full of all sorts of unpleasantness; “crabbed age and 
youth ” have to “live together,” and the sight and the ways of the 
old are mighty disagreeable to the young. Or if they part com- 
pany, then the spectacle may be seen of the lover running away 
from the beloved, who pursues him with vain reproaches, and de- 
mands his reward which the other refuses to pay. The lover turns 
virtuous when the hour of payment arrives, and the beloved learns 
‘too late, after all his pains and disagreeables, that as wolves love 
lambs £0 lovers love their loves. (Cp. Char. 155 D.) Here is the 
end; the “other” or “non-lover” part of the speech had better be 
understood, for if in the censure of the lover Socrates has broken 
out in verse, what will he do in his praise of the non-lover? He 
has said his say and is preparing to go away. 

Phaedrus begs him to remain, at any rate until the heat of noon 
has passed ; he thinks that they may as well have a little more con- 
versation before they go. Socrates, who has risen to go, recognizes 
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the oracular sign which forbids him to depart until he has done pen- 
ance. His conscience has been awakened, and like Stesichorus over 
Helen he will sing a palinode for having blasphemed the majesty of 
love. His palinode takes the form of a myth. 

Socrates hegins his tale with a glorification of madness, which he 
divides into four kinds: first, there is the art of divination or proph- 
ecy — this, in a vein similar to that of the Cratylus, he connects 
with madness by an etymological explanation (yavrixy, pavexy) — 
compare oiovo.crixi), olwviarixy, “’tis all one reckoning, save the 
phrase is a little variations ”); secondly, there is the art of purifi- 
cation by mysteries ; thirdly, poetry or the inspiration of the Muses 
(ep. Ion, 533 foll.), without which no man can enter their temple. 
All this shows that madness is one of Heaven’s blessings, and may 
sometimes he a great deal better than sense. There is also a fourth 
kind of madness which cannot be explained without inquiring into 
the nature of the soul. 

The soul is immortal, for she is the source of all motion both in 
herself and in others. Of her true and divine form it would be 
long to tell, but she may be described in a figure as a composite 
heing made up of a charioteer and a pair of winged steeds. The 
steeds of the gods are immortal, hut ours are one mortal and the 
other immortal. The immortal soul soars upwards into the heavens, 
but the mortal drops her plumes and is drageled upon the earth. 

Now the nature of the wings is to rise and carry the downward 
element into the upper world — there to behold heauty, wisdom, 
goodness, and the other things of God by which the soul is nour- 
ished. Ona certain day Zeus the lord of heaven goes forth in a 
winged chariot; and an array of gods and demi-gods and of human 
souls in their train, follows him. There are glorious and blessed sights 
in the interior of heaven, and he who will may freely behold them. 
The great vision of all is seen at the feast of the gods, when they 
ascend the heights of heaven — all but Hestia, who is left at home 
to keep house. The horses of the gods glide readily upwards and 
stand upon the outside, and are carried round in the revolutions of the 
spheres, and gaze upon the world beyond. But of this world heyond 
the heavens, who can tell? There is an essence formless, colorless, 
intangible, perceived hy the mind only, circling above in the place 
of true knowledge. The divine mind in her revolution enjoys this 
fair prospect, and heholds justice, temperance, and knowledge in 
their everlasting essence. When fulfilled with the sight of them she 
returns home, and the charioteer puts up the horses in their stable, 
and gives them ambrosia to eat and nectar to drink. This is the 
life of the gods ; and the human soul tries to reach the same heights, 
but hardly succeeds; and sometimes the head of the charioteer rises 
above, and sometimes sinks helow the fair vision, and is at last 
obliged, after much contention, to turn away and leave the plain of 
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truth. Yet if she has followed in the train of any god and once 
beheld truth she is preserved harmless, and is carried round in the 
next revolution of the spheres; and if always following, and always 
secing the truth, then forever harmless. But if she drops her wings 
and falls to the earth, then she takes the form of man, ani the soul 
which has seen most of the truth passes into a philosopher or lover ; 
that which has seen truth in the second degree, into a king or war- 
rior ; the third, into a householder or money-maker; the fourth, into 
a gymnast; the fifth, into a prophet or mystic; the sixth, into a 
poet or imitator ; the seventh, into a husbandman or craftsman ; the 
eighth, into 4 Sophist or demagogue; the ninth, into a tyrant. In 
all these conditions he who lives righteously improves, and he who 
lives unrighteously deteriorates his lot. ‘Ten thousand years elapse 
before the souls of men in general can regain their first estate, and 
have thcir wings restored to them. And the soul of a man may 
descend into a beast, and return again iuto the form of man. But 
the form of man can only be acquired at all by those who have once 
beheld truth, for the soul of man alone apprehends the universal; 
and this is the recollection of that knowledge which she attained 
when in the company of the gods. At the end of every thousand 
years the soul has another choice, and may go upwards or down— 
wards. Only the soul of a philosopher or lover who has three times 
in succession chosen the better life may receive wings and go her 
way in three thonsand years. ; 

For the soul in her own nature having the vision of true being 
remembers in her condition here those glorious sights of justice and 
temperance and wisdom and truth which she once gazed upon when 
in company with the heavenly choir. Then she celebrated holy mys- 
teries and beheld blessed apparitions shining in pure light, herself 
pure and not as yet entombed in the oyster-shell of the body. And 
still she is eager to depart, and like a bird is fluttering and looking 
upwards, and is therefore esteemed mad. Such a light of other days 
is spread over her when she remembers that beauty which alone of 
the ideas has any visible representation on earth. For wisdom has 
no ontward form, and is “too dazzling bright for mortal eye.” Now 
the corrupted nature, when blindly excited by the vision of beauty, 
only rushes on to enjoy, and wallows like a quadruped in sensual 
pleasures. But the true mystic, who has seen the many sights of 
bliss. when he beholds a godlike form or face is ravished with delight, 
and if he were not afraid of being thought mad he would fall down 
and worship. Then the stiffeued wing begins to relax and grow 
again. At the sight of earthly beauty the memory of the heavenly 
is recalled ; desire which has been imprisoned, pours over the soul 
of the lover; the germ of the wing unfolds, and stings and pangs’ 
at birth, like the cutting of teeth, are everywhere felt. (Cp. Symp. 
206 foll.) Father and mother, and goods and laws, and propri- 
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eties are nothing to him; his beloved is his physician, who can alone 
cure his pain. An apocryphal sacred writer says that mortals call him 
Love, but the immortals call him Dove, or the winged one, in order 
to represent the force of his wings — at any rate this is his nature. 
Now the characters of lovers depend upon the god whom they fol- 
lowed in the other world, and they choose their loves in this world 
accordingly. The followers of Ares are fierce and violent; those 
of Zeus seek out some philosophical and imperial nature; the attend- 
ants of Here find a royal love; aud in like manner the followers 
of every god seek a love who is in his likeness, and they communi- 
cate to him the nature which they have received from their god. 
The manner in which they take their love is as follows : — 

I told you about the chariotecr and two steeds, the one a noble 
animal who is guided by word and admonition only, the other an 
ill-looking villain who will hardly yield to blow or spur. Together 
all three, who are a figure of the soul, approach the vision of love. 
And now a conflict begins. The ill-conditioned steed rushes on to 
enjoy, but the charioteer, who beholds the beloved with awe, falls 
back in adoration, and forces both the steeds on their haunches ; 
again the evil steed rushes forwards and pulls shamelessly. Then 
a still more fearful conflict ensues; the charioteer dropping at the 
very start jerks violently the bit from the clinched tecth of the 
brute, and pulling harder than ever at the reins, covers his tongne 
and jaws with blood, and forees him to rest his hocks and haunches 
with pain upon the ground. When this has happened several times, 
the villain is tamed and humbled, and from that time forward the 
soul of the lover follows the beloved in modesty and holy fear. And 
now their bliss is consummated ; the same image of love dwells in 
the breast of either; and if they have self-control, they pass their 
lives in the greatest happiness which is attainable by man — they 
live masters of themselves and conquer in oue of the three heavenly 
victories. But if they choose the lower life of ambition they may 
still have a happy destiny, though inferior, because they have not 

-the approval of the whole soul. At last they leave the body and 
procecd on their pilgrim’s progress, and those who have once begun 
can never go back. When the time comes they receive their wings 
and fly away, and the lovers have the same wings. 

Socrates concludes : — 

These are the blessings of love, and thus I have made my re- 
cantation in finer language than hefore, but this was only in order 
to please Phaedrus. If I said what was wrong at first, please to at- 
tribute my error to Lysias, who ought to study philosophy instead 
of rhetoric, and then he will not mislead his disciple Phaedrus. 

Phaedrus is afraid that he will lose conceit of Lysias, and that 
Lysias will be out of conceit with himself, and leave off making 
speeches, as the politicians have been deriding him. Socrates is of 
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opinion that there is small danger of this, and that the politicians 
are themselves the great rhetoricians of the age, who desire to attain 
immortality by the authorship of laws, and therefore there can be 
no disgrace, nothing with which anybody could reproach Lysias in 
being a writer, but there may be disgrace in heing a bad one. 

And what is good or bad writing or speaking? There is time 
to consider that question. For by the discussion of such questions 
man lives, and not by the indulgence of bodily pleasures. And 
the grasshoppers who are chirruping around may carry our words 
to the Muses, who are their patronesses; for the grasshoppers were 
human beings themselves in a world before the Muses, and when 
the Muses came they died of hunger for the love of song. And they 
carry to them in heaven the report of those who honor them on 
earth. 

The first rule of good speaking is to know and speak truth; 
true art is truth, says a Spartan proverb, whereas rhetoric is a mode 
of enchanting the soul, which makes things appear good and evil, 
like and unlike, according to the fancy of the speaker. Still, 
maukind are deceived, not all at once, but by degrees, and there- 
fore he who would either impose on others or escape imposition must 
know the truth. 

Socrates then proposes that they shall use the two speeches as 
illustrations of the art of rhetoric; first distinguishing between the 
dehatable and undisputed class of subjects. In the debatable class 
there ought to be a definition of all disputed matters. But there 
was no such definition in the speech of Lysias; nor is there any 
order or connection in his words any more than in a nursery rhyme. 
With this he compares the regular divisions of the other speech, 
which was his own (and yet not his own, for the local deities must 
have inspired him). This “fancy” of his will be found to embody 
two principles: first, that of synthesis or the comprehension of parts 
in a whole; secondly, analysis, or the resolution of the whole into 
parts. These are the processes of division and generalization which 
are so dear to the dialectician, that king of men. But this is 
dialectic and not rhetoric; of which the remains are but scanty 
after order and arrangement have becn subtracted. There is nothing 
left but a heap of “ ologies ” and other technical terms invented by 
Theodorus, Evenus, Tisias, Gorgias, and others who have rules for 
everything, and who teach how to be short or long at pleasure. 
Prodicus showed his good sense in saying that there was a better 
thing than either being short or long, which was to be of a conven- 
ient length. 

Still, notwithstanding the absurdities of Polus and others, rhetoric 
has great power in public assemblies. This, however, is not given 
by these technical rules, but is the gift of genius. The real art is 
always being confused by rhetoricians with the prelimiparies of the 
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art. The perfection of oratory is the perfection of all things; but 
for this the art of rhetoric can do little, and the art which does this 
little is of another kind from that which is taught by the rhet- 
oricians. 

Pericles, the most accomplished of all speakers, derived his art 
not from rhetoric but from the philosophy of nature which he learnt 
from Anaxagoras. The true rhetoric is like medicine, and the rhet- 
orician has to consider the natures of men’s souls as the physician 
considers the natures of their bodies. Such and such persons arc to 
be affected in this way, such and such others in that; he must know 
the times and the seasons for saying this or that. This is not an 
easy task, and this, if there be such an art, is the art of rhetoric. 

I know that there are some professors of the art who maintain 
that probability is stronger than truth. But we maintain that prob- 
ability is engendered by likeness of the truth, which is best at- 
tained by the knowledge of the truth, and that the aim of the good 
man should not be to please or persuade his fellow-servants, but to 
please his good masters who are the gods. Rhetoric has a fair be- 
ginning in this. 

Enough of the art of speaking; let us now proceed to consider 
the true use of writing. There is an old Egyptian tale of Theuth, 
the inventor of writing, showing his invention to the god Thamuz, 
who told him that he would only spoil men’s memories and take 
away their understandings. From this tale, which young Athens 
will probably scorn, may be gathered the lesson that writing is in- 
ferior to speech. For writing is like a picture which can give no 
answer to a question, and has only a deceitful likeness of a living 
creature. It has no power of adaptation, but uses the same words 
for all. It is a sort of bastard and not a legitimate son of knowl- 
edge, and when an attack is made upon this illegitimate progeny 
neither the parent nor any one else is there to defend it. The hus- 
bandman will not seriously incline to sow his seed in such a hot-hed 
or garden of Adonis; he will rather sow in the natural soil of the 
human soul which has depth of earth; and he will anticipate this 
natural process by writing, if at all, only as a remedy against old 
age. The natural growth will be far nobler, and bring forth fruit 
not only in his own but in other minds. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is just this, — that until a 
man knows the truth, and the manner of adapting the truth to the 
natures of other men, he cannot be a good orator; also, that the 
living is better than the written word, and that the principles of 
justice and truth when delivered by word of mouth are the legiti- 
mate offspring of a man’s own bosom, and their lawful descendants 
take up their abode in others. Such an orator as he is who has 
them, you and I would fain become. And to all composers in the 
world who are poets, orators, legislators, we hereby announce tbat 
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if their compositions are based upon these principles then they are 
not only poets, orators, statesmen, but philosophers. All the rest 
are mere flatterers and putters together of words. This is the mes- 
sage which Phaedrus undertakes to carry to Lysias from the local 
deities, and Socrates will himself carry a similar message to his 
favorite Isocrates, whose future distinction as a great rhetorician 
he prophesies. The heat of the day has passed, and after offering up 
a prayer to Pan and the Nymphs, Socrates and Phaedrus depart. 


There are two principal controversies which have been raised 
about the Phaedrus; the first relates to the subject, the second to 
the date of the Dialogue. 

There seems to be a notion that the work of a great artist like 
Plato could not fail in unity, and that the unity of a dialogue re- 
quires a single subject. But the conception of unity really applies 
in very different degrees and ways to different kinds of art; to a 
statue, for example, far more than to any kind of literary composi- 
tion, and to some species of literature far more than to others. Nor 
does the dialogue appear to be a style of composition in which the 
requirement of unity is most stringent ; nor should the idea of unity 
derived from one sort of art be hastily transferred to another. The 
double titles of several of the Platonic Dialogues seem to indicate 
that this severer unity was not attempted by Plato. The Republic 
is divided between the search after justice and the construction of 
the ideal; the Parmenides between the criticism of the Platonic 
ideas and of the Eleatic one or being; the Gorgias between the art 
of speaking and the nature of the good; the Sophist between the 
detection of the Sophist and the correlation of ideas. The Theac- 
tetus, the Politicus, and the Philebus, have also digressions which 
are but remotely connected with the main subject. 

Thus the comparison of Plato’s other writings, as well as the 
reason of the thing, lead us to the conclusion that we are not to ex- 
pect to find one idea pervading a whole work, but one, two, or more, 
as the invention of’ the writer may suggest or his fancy wander. If 
each dialogue were confined to the development of a single idea, this 
would appear on the face of the dialogue, nor could any controversy 
be raised as to whether the Phaedrus treated of love or rhetoric. 
But the truth is that Plato subjects himself to no rule of this sort. 
Like every great artist he gives unity of form to the different and 
apparently distracting topics which he brings together. He works 
freely and is not to be supposed to have arranged every part of the 
dialogue before he begins to write. He fastens or weaves together 
the frame of his discourse loosely and imperfectly, and which is the 
warp and which is the woof is not always easy to determine. 

The subjects of the Phaedrus (exclusive of the short introductory 
passage about mythology which is suggested by the local tradition’ 
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are first the false or conventional art of rhgtoric ; secondly, love or 
the inspiration of beauty and knowledge which is described as mad- 
ness; thirdly, dialectic or the art of composition and division; 
fourthly, the true rhetoric, which is based upon dialectic; fifthly, 
the superiority of the spoken over the written word. The continuous 
thread which appears and reappears throughout is rhetoric ; this is 
.the ground into which the rest of the Dialogue is inlaid, in parts 
embroidered with fine words “in order to please Phaedrus.” 
The speech of Lysias, and the first speech of Socrates are exam- 
ples of the false rhetoric, as the second speech of Socrates is ad- 
duced as an instance of the true. But the true rhetoric is based upon 
dialectic, and dialectic is a sort of inspiration akin to love (ep. 
Symp. 210 foll.); they are two aspects of philosophy in which the 
technicalities of rhetoric arc absorbed. Thus the example becomes 
also the deeper theme of discourse. The true knowledge of things 
in heaven and earth is based upon enthusiasm or love of the ideas ; 
and the true order of speech or writing proceeds according to them. 
Love, again, has three degrees : first, of interested love corresponding 
to the conventionalities of rhetoric; secondly, of disinterested or mad. 
love, fixed on objects of sense, and answering, perhaps, to poetry ; 
thirdly, of disinterested love directed towards the unseen, answering 
to dialectic or the science of the ideas. Lastly, the art of rhetoric in 
the lower sense is found to rest on a knowledge of the natures and 
characters of men, which Socrates at the commencement of the 
Dialogue has descrihed as his own peculiar study. 

Thus amid the appearance of discord a very tolerable degree of 
uniformity begius to arise; there are many threads of connection 
which are not visible at first sight. At the same time the Phaedrus, 
although one of the most beautiful of the Platonic Dialogues, may be 
admitted to have more of the character of a “tour de force,” and 
has cértainly more of the “quidlibet audendi potestas ” than any 
other. ; 

The first speech is composed “in that balanced style in which the 
wise love to talk.” (Symp.185 C.) The characteristics of rhetoric 
are insipidity, mannerism, and monotonous parallelism of clauses. 
There is more rhythm than reason; the creative power of imagina- 
tion is wanting. 

«Tis Greece, but living Greece no more.” 


Plato has seized by anticipation the spirit which hung over Greek 
literature for a thousand years afterwards. Yet doubtless there were 
some who, like Phaedrus, felt a.delight in the harmonious cadence 
and the pedantic reasoning of the rhetoricians newly imported from 
Sicily, which had ceased to be awakened in them by really great 
works, such as the poems of Anacreon or Sappho, or the orations of 
Pericles. That the first speech was really written by Lysias is in- 
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probable. Like the poem of Solon, or the story of Thamuz and 
Theuth, or the funeral oration of Aspasia (if genuine), or the pre- 
tense of Socrates in the Cratylus that his knowledge of philology is 
derived from Euthyphro, the invention is really due to the imagina- 
tion of Plato, and may be compared to the parodies of the Sophists 
in the Protagoras. Numerous fictions of this sort occur in the Dia- 
logues, and the gravity of Plato has sometimes imposed upon his 
commentators. The introduction of a considerable writing of an- 
other would seem not to be in keeping with a great work of art, 
and has no parallel elsewhere. 

In the second speech Socrates is exhibited as beating the rhetori- 
cians at their own weapons: he “an unpracticed man and they mas- 
ters of the art.” Trne to his character he must, however, profess 
that the speech which he makes is not his own, for he knows nothing 
of himself. (Cp. Symp. 201 D.) The superiority of this speech 
over the first seems to consist chiefly in a better arrangement of the 
topics; a lesser merit is the greater liveliness of Socrates, which 
hurries him into verse and relieves the monotony of the style; and 
he gives an apparent weight to his words by going back to general 
maxims. 

Both speeches are strongly condemned by Socrates as sinful and 
blasphemous towards the god Love, and as worthy only of some 
haunt of sailors to which good manners were unknown. The mean- 
ing of this and other wild language to the same effect, which is intro- 
duced by way of contrast to the formality of the two speeches (Soc- 
rates has a sense of relief when he has escaped from the trammels 
of rhetoric) seems to be that the two speeches proceed upon the sup- 
position that love is and ought to be interested, and that no such 
thing as a real or disintcrested passion, which would be at the same 
time lasting, could be conceived. 

This is what Socrates proposes to recant in the famous myth, 
which is a sort of parable, and like other parables ought not to re- 
ceive too minute an interpretation. In all such allegories there is a 
gredt.deal which is merely ornamental, and the interpreter has to 
separate the important from the unimportant. Socrates himself has 
given the right clew when, in using his own discourse afterwards as 
the text for his examination of rhetoric, he characterizes it as a 
“partly true and tolerably credible mythus,” in which amid poetical 
figures, order and arrangement were not forgotten. 

The soul is described in magnificent language as the self-moved 
and the source of motion in all other things. This is the philosoph- 
ical theme or proem of the whole. But ideas must be given through 
something, and under the pretext that to realize the true nature of 
the soul would be not only tedious but impossible, we at once pass 
on to describe the souls of gods as well as men under the figure of 
two winged steeds and a charioteer. No connection is traced 
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between the soul as the great motive power and the triple soul which 
is thus imaged. There is no difficulty in seeing that the chariotecr 
represents the reason, or that the black horse is the symbol of the 
sensual or concupiscent element of human nature. The white horse 
also represents rational impulse, but the description in p. 253, “a 
lover of honor and modesty and temperance, and a follower of true 
glory,” though kindred, does not at once recall the “ spirit ” (Jus) 
of the Republic. The two steeds really correspond in a figure more 
nearly to the appetitive and moral or semi-rational soul of Aristotle. 
And thus for the first time, perhaps, in the history of philosophy, 
we have represented to us the threefold division of psychology. The 
image of the charioteer and the steeds has been compared with a 
similar image which occurs in the verses of Parmenides; but it is 
important to remark that the horses of Parmenides have no allegor- 
ical meaning, and that the poet is only describing his own approach 
in a chariot to the regions of light and the house of the goddess of 
truth. 

The triple soul has had a previous existence, in which following 
in the train of some god, from whom she derived her character, she 
beheld partially and imperfectly the vision of absolute truth. All 
her after existence, passed in many forms of men and animals, is 
spent in regaining this. In the various stages of this long struggle 
she is sorely let and hindered by the animal desires of the inferior 
or concupiscent steed. Again and again she beholds the flashing 
beauty of the beloved. But before that vision can be finally enjoyed 
the animal desires must be subjected. 

The moral or spiritual element in man is represented by the im- 
mortal steed which, like @vyos in the Republic, always sides with 
the reason. Both are dragged out of their course by the furious 
impulses of desire. In the end something is conceded to the desires, 
after they have been finally humbled and overpowered. And yet 
the way of philosophy, or perfect love of the unseen is total absti- 
nence from bodily delights. “But all men cannot receive this say- 
ing:” in the lower life of ambition they may be taken off their 
guard and stoop to folly unawares, and then, althongh they do not 
attain to the highest bliss, yet if they have once conquered they 
may be happy enough. 

The language of the Meno and the Phaedo as well as of the 
Phaedrus, seems to show that at one time of his life Plato was quite 
serious in maintaining a former state of existence. His mission was 
to realize the abstract; in that all good and truth, all the hopes of 
this and another life seemed to centre. It was another kind pf 
knowledge to him —a second world distinct from that of sense, 
which seemed to exist within him far more truly than the fleeting 
objects of sense which are without him. When we are once able to 
imagine the intense power which abstract ideas exercised over the 
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mind of Plato, we see that there was no more difficulty to him in 
realizing the eternal existence of them and of the human minds 
which were associated with them — in the past and future than in 
the present. The difficulty was not how they could exist, but how 
they could fail to exist. In the attempt to regain this “ saving ” 
knowledge of the ideas, the sense was found to be as great an 
enemy as the desires; and hence two things which to us seem quite 
distinct are inextricably blended in the representation of Plato. 
Thus far we may believe that Plato was serious in his conception 
of the soul as a motive power, in his reminiscence of a former state 
of being, in his elevation of the reason over sense and passion, and 
perhaps in his doctrine of transmigration. Was he equally serious 
in the rest? For example, are we to attribute his tripartite division 
of the soul to the gods? Or is this merely assigned to them by 
way of parallelism with men? The latter is the more probable; 
for the horses of the gods are both white, i. e. their every impulse is 
in harmony with reason; their dualism, on the other hand, only 
carries out the figure of the chariot. Is he serious, again, in regard- 
ing love as “a madness?” That seems to arise out of the antithesis 
to the former conception of love. At the same time he appears to 
intimate here, as in the Ion, Apology, Meno, and elsewhere, that 
there is a faculty in man, whether to be termed in modern language 
genius, or inspiration, or idealism, which cannot be reduced to rule 
and measure. Perhaps, too, he is ironically repeating the common 
language of mankind about philosophy, and is turning their jest 
into a sort of earnest. (Op. Phaedr. 61 B; Symp. 218 B.) Or is 
he serious in holding that each soul bears the character of a god ? 
Perhaps he had no other account to give of the differences of human 
characters to which he afterwards refers. Or, again, in his absurd 
derivation of payrixy and olwviorixy and ipepos (ep. Cratylus)? It 
seems to be characteristic of the irony of Socrates to mix up sense 
and nonsense in such a way that no exact line can be drawn be- 
tween them. And allegory helps to increase this sort of confu- 
sion. : 
As is often the case in the parables and prophecies of Scripture, 
\he meaning is allowed to break through the figure, and the details 
are not always consistent. When the charioteers and their steeds 
stand upon the dome of heaven they behold the intangible, invisible 
essences which are not objects of sight. This is because the force 
of language can no further go. Nor can we dwell much on the 
circumstance, that at the completion of ten thousand years all are to 
return to the place from whence they came ; because he also repre- 
sents this as dependent on their own good conduct in the successive 
stages of existence. Nor again can we attribute anything to the acci- 
dental inference which would also follow, that even a tyrant may 
live righteously in the condition of life to which fate has called him 
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(“he aiblins might, I dinna ken”). Bft this would be much at 
variance with Plato himself and with Greek notions generally. He 
is much more serious in distinguishing men from animals by their 
recognition of the universal which they have known in a former 
state, and in denying that this gift of reason can ever be obliterated 
or lost. In the language of some modern theologians he might be said 
to maintain the “final perseverance” of those who have entered 
on their pilgrim’s progress. Other intimations of a “metaphysic ” 
or “ theology ” of the future may also be discerned in him: (1) The 
moderate predestinarianism which here, as in the Republic, acknowl- 
edges the element of chance in human life, and yet asserts the 
freedom and responsibility of man; (2) The recognition of a- moral 
as well as an intellectual principle in man under the image of an 
immortal steed ; (3) The notion that the divine nature exists by the 
contemplation of ideas of virtue and justice —-or, in other words, 
thé assertion of the essentially moral nature of God; (4) Again, 
‘there is the hint that human life is a life of aspiration only, and that 
the true ideal is not to be found in art; (5) There occurs the first 
trace of the distinction between certain and contingent matter; (6) 
The conception of the soul itself as the motive power and reason of 
the universe. 

The conception of the philosopher, or the philosopher and lover 
in one, as a sort of madman, may be compared with the Republic 
and Theaetetus, in both of which the philosopher is regarded as a 
stranger and monster npon the earth. The whole myth, like the 
other myths of Plato, describes in a figure things which are beyond 
the range of hnman faculties, or inaccessible to the knowledge of the 
age. ‘That philosophy should be represented as the inspiration of 
love is a conception that has already become familiar to us in the 
Symposium, and is the expression partly of Plato’s enthusiasm for 
the idea, and is also an indication of the real power exercised by 
the passion of friendship over the mind of the Greek. The master 
in the art of love knew that there was a mystery in these feelings 
and their associations, and especially in the contrast of the sensible 
and permanent which is afforded by them; and he sought to ex- 
plain this, as he explained universal ideas, by a reference to a for. 
mer state of existence. The capriciousness of love is also derived 
by him from an attachment to some god in a former world. The 
singular remark that the heloved is more affected than the lover at 
the final consummation of their love, seems likewise to have a psy- 
chological truth. 

‘We may now pass on to the second part of the Dialogue, which 
is a criticism on the first. Rhetoric is assailed on various grounds : 
first, as expecting to deceive, without 4 knowledge of the truth ; 
and secondly, as ignoring the distinction between certain and prob- 
able matter. The three speeches are then passed in review: the 
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first of them has no definition of the nature of love, and no order in 
the topics (being in these respects far inferior to the second); while 
the third of them is found (though a fancy of the hour) to be framed 
upon real dialectical principles. But dialectic is not rhetoric ; noth- 
ing on that subject is to be found in the endless treatises of rhetoric, 
however prolific in hard names. When Plato has sufficiently put 
them to the test of ridicule he touches, as with the point of a needle, 
the real error of this as well as of much modern literature and 
writing upon the arts, which is the confusion of preliminary knowl 
edge with creative power. No attainments will provide the speaker 
with genius ; and the sort of attainments which can alone be of any 
value are the higher philosophy and the power of psychological 
analysis, which is given by dialectic, not by the rules of the rhet- 
oricians. 

Dialectic may be variously defined, either as the power of divid- 
ing a whole into parts, and of uniting the parts in a whole, or as the 
process of the mind talking with herself. The latter view seems to 
have led Plato to the paradox that speech is superior to writing, in 
which he may seem also to be doing an injustice to himself. For 
the truth is, that speech and writing cannot be fairly compared in 
the manner which Plato suggests. The contrast of the living and 
dead word, as well as the example of Socrates, which he has repre- 
sented in the form of the Dialogue, seem to have misled him. For 
speech and writing have really different functions; the one is more 
transitory, more diffuse, more elastic and capable of adaptation to 
moods and times; the other is more permanent, more concentrated, 
and is uttered not to this or that person or audience, but to all the 
world. In the Politicus (294 foll.) the paradox is carried further ; 
the mind or will of the king is preferred to the written law. 

The chief criteria for determining the date of the Dialogue 
are (1) the ages of Lysias and Isocrates; (2) the character of the 
work. 

Lysias was born in the year 458 ; Isocrates in the year 436, abont 
seven years hefore the birth of Plato. The first of the two great 
rhetoricians is described as in the zenith of his fame; the secoad as 
still young and full of promise. Now it is argued that this must 
have been written in the youth of Isocrates, when the promise was 
still unfulfilled. And thus we should have to assign the Dialogue 
to a year not later than 406, when Isocrates was thirty and Plato 
twenty-three years of age, and while Socrates himself was still 
alive. : 

Those who argue in this way seem not to reflect how easily Plato 
can “invent Egyptians or anythiug else,” and how careless he is of 
historical truth or probability. Who would suspect that the wise 
Critias, the virtuous Charmides,; had ended their lives among the 
thirty tyrants? Who would imagine that Lysias, who is here as- 
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sailed by Socrates, is the son of his old friend Cephalus? Or that 
[socrates himself is the enemy of Plato and his school? No argu- 
nents can be drawn from the appropriateness or inappropriateness of 
the characters of Plato. (Else, perhaps, it might be further argued, 
shat judging from their extant remains, insipid rhetoric -is far more 
sharacteristic of Isocrates than of Lysias.) But Plato makes use of 
aames whieh have often hardly any connection with the historical 
sharacters to whom they belong. In this instance the comparative 
‘avor shown to Isocrates may possibly he accounted for by the 
tircumstance of his belonging to the aristocratical, as Lysias to the 
lemocratical party. 

Few persons will be inclined to suppose, in the superficial man- 
ier of some ancient critics, that a dialogue which treats of love 
nust necessarily have heen written in youth. As little weight can 
ye attached to the argument that he had probably visited Egypt 
yefore he wrote the story of Theuth and Thamuz. For there is no 
‘eal proof that he ever was in Egypt; and even if he was, he might 
aave known or invented Egyptian traditions before he went there. 
The late date of the Phaedrus is really to be proved by other argu- 
nents than these: the maturity of the thought, the perfection of the 
style, the insight, the relation to the other Platonic Dialogues, seem 
@ contradict the notion that it could have been the work of a youth 
of twenty or twenty-three years of age. The cosmological notion: 
of the mind as the primum mobile, and the admission of impulse into 
‘he immortal nature, afford grounds for assigning a much later date. 
‘Cp. Tim., Soph., Laws.) Add to this that the picture of Socrates, 
shough in some lesser particulars, e. g. his going without sandals, his 
aabit of remaining within the walls, his emphatic declaration that 
ais study is human nature, an exact resemblance, is in the main the 
Platonic and not the real Socrates. Can we suppose “the young 
nan to have told such lies” about his master while he was still 
alive? Moreover, when two Dialogues are so closely connected as 
the Phaedrus and Symposium, there is great improbability in sup- 
posing that one of them was written at least twenty years after the 
ather. The conclusion seems to be, that the Dialogue was written 
at some comparatively late hut unknown period of Plato’s life, after 
he had deserted the purely Socratic point of view, but before he had 
entered on the more abstract speculations of the Sophist or the Phi- 
lebus. Comparing the divisions of the soul, the doctrine of trans- 
migration, the.isolation of the philosophic life, and the general char- 
acter of the style, we shall not be far wrong in placing the Phaedrus 
in the neighborhood of the Republic ; remarking only that allowance 
must be made for the poetical element in the Phaedrus, which, while 
falling short of the Republic in definite philosophic results, seems to 
have ‘glimpses of a truth beyond. 

Two short passages, which are unconnected with the main subject 
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of the Dialogue, may seem to merit a more particular notice: ( 
the locus classicus about mythology; (2) the tale of the grassho 
pers. 

The first passage is remarkable as showing that Plato was entire 
free from what may be termed the Euhemerism of his age. (F 
there were Euhemerists in Greece before Euhemerus.) Other pl 
losophers, like Anaxagoras, had found in Homer and mythology hi 
den meanings. Plato, with a truer instinct, rejects these attracti 
interpretations ; he regards the invention of them as an “ unfort 
nate” way of employing a man’s mind and time. They are eudle: 
and they draw a man off from the knowledge of himself. There 
« latent criticism, and also a poetical sense in Plato, which at on 
enable him to discard them, and yet in another way to make tl 
fullest use of poetry and mythology as a vehicle of thought ar 
feeling. The “ sophistical” interest of Phaedrus, the little tou 
about the two versions of the story, the ironical manner in whic 
these explanations are set aside, “the common opinion about the 
is enough for me,” may be noted in passing; also the general agre 
ment between the tone of this speech and the remark of Socrat 
which follows afterwards, “J am a diviner, but a poor one.” 

The tale of the grasshoppers is naturally suggested by the su 
rounding scene. Yet we must not. forget, also, that they are tl 
representatives of the Athenians as children of the soil. Und 
the image of the lively chirruping grasshoppers who inform tl 
Muses in heaven who honors them on earth, Plato intends to repr 
sent an Athenian audience (rerriyeoow éorxdres). The story 
introduced, apparently, to mark a change of subject, and also, lik 
several other allusions which occur in the course of the Dialogue, i 
order to preserve the scene in the recollection of the reader. 
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PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 
Socrates. PHAEDRUS. 
Screwz : — Under a plane-tree, by the banks of the Tlissus. 


oe Y dear Phaedrus, whence come you, and Steph. 

: whither are you going? 227 

Phaedrus. Iam come from Lysias the son of Cephalus, and 
I am going to take a walk outside the wall, for I have been 
with him ever since the early dawn, which is a long while, and 
our common friend Acumenus advises me to walk in the 
country ; he says that this is far more refreshing than walking 
in the courts. 

Soc. There he is right. Lysias then, I suppose, was in the 
city ? 

aad. Yes, he was with Epicrates, at the house of Mory- 
chus; that house which is near the temple of Olympian Zeus. 

Soc. And how did he entertain you? Can I be wrong in 
supposing that Lysias gave you a feast of discourse? : 

Phaedr. You shall hear, if you have leisure to stay and 
listen. 

Soc. And would I not regard the conversation of you and 
Lysias as “a thing of higher import,” as I may say in the 
words of Pindar, “ than any business ? ” 

Phaedr. Will you go on? 

Soc. And will you go on with the narration ? 

Phaedr. My tale, Socrates, is one of your sort, for the theme 
which occupied us was love, —after a fashion: Lysias imagined 
a fair youth who was being tempted, but not by a lover; and 
this was the point: he ingeniously proved that the non-lover 
should be accepted rather than the lover. 
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Soc. O that is noble of him. Aud I wish that he would say 
a poor man rather.than a rich, and an old man rather than a 
young one; he should meet the case of me, and all of us, and 
then his words would indeed be charming, and of public utility ; 
and I am so eager to hear thein that if you walk all the way to 
Megara, aud when you have reached the wall come hack, as 
Herodicus recommends, without going in, I will not leave you. 

Phaedr. What: do you mean, Socrates? How can you im- 
998 agine that I, who am quite unpracticed, can remember or 
do justice to an elaborate work, which the greatest rhet- 
orician of the day spent a long time in composing. Indeed, I 
cannot ; I would give a great deal if I could. 

Soc. I believe that I know Phaedrus about as well as I know 
myself, and I am very sure that he heard the words of Lysias, 
not once only, but again and again he made him say them, and 
Lysias was very willing to gratify him; at last, when nothing 
else would satisfy him, he got hold of the book, and saw what 
he wanted, — this was his morning’s occupation, — and then 
when he was tired with sitting, he went out to take a walk, not 
until, as [ believe, he had simply learned by heart the entire 
discourse, which may not have been very long; and as he was 
going to take a walk outside the wall in order that he might 
practice, he saw a certain lover of discourse who had the same 
complaint as himself: he saw and rejoiced; now, thought he, 
“T shall have a partner in my revels.” And he invited him to 
come with him. But when the lover of discourse asked to hear 
the tale, he gave himself airs and said, “ No, I can’t,” as if he 
didn’t like; although, if the hearer had refused, the end would 
have been that he would have made him listen whether he 
would or no. Therefore, Phaedrus, as he will soon speak in 
any case, beg him to speak at once. 

Phaedr. As you don’t seem very likely to let me off until I 
speak in some way, the best thing that I can do is to speak as I 
best may. 

Soc. That is a very true observation of yours. 

Phaedr. I will do my best, for believe me, Socrates, I did 
not learn the very words; O no, but I have a general notion 
of what he said, and will repeat concisely, and in order, the 
several arguments by which the case of the nop-lover was 
proved to be superior to that of the lover; let me begin at the 
beginning. 

Soc. Yes, my friend; but you must first of all show what 
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you have got in your left hand under your cloak, for that roll, 
as I suspect, is the actual discourse. Now, much as I love yon, 
I would not have you suppose that I am going to have your 
memory exercised upon me, if you have Lysias himself here. 

Phaedr. Enough ; I see that I have no hope of practicing 
upon you. But if I am to read, where would you please 299 
to sit ? 

See. Turn this way; let us go to the Iissus, and sit down 
at some quiet spot. - 

Phaedr. I am fortunate in not having my sandals, and as 
you never have any, I think that we may go along the brook 
and cool our feet in the water: this is the easiest way, and at 
m'dday and in the summer is far from being unpleasant. 

Soc. Lead on, and look out for a place in which we can sit 
down. 

Phaedr. Do you see that tallest plane-tree in the distance ? 

Soc. Yes. 

Phaedr. There are shade and gentle breezes, and grass on 
which we may either sit or lie down. 

Soe. Move on. 

Phaedr. I should like to kuow, Socrates, whether the place 
is not somewhere here at which Boreas is said to have carried 
off Orithyia from the banks of the Missus. 

Soe. That is the tradition. 

Phaedr. And is this the exact spot? The little stream is 
delightfully clear and bright ; I can fancy that there might be 
maidens playing near. 

Soc. I believe that the spot is not exactly here, but about a 
quarter of a mile lower down, where you cross to the temple of 
Agra, and I think that there is some sort of altar of Boreas at 
the place. 

Phaedr. I don’t recollect; but I wish that you would tell me 
whether you believe this tale. 

Soc. Fhe wise are doubtful, and if, like them, I also doubted, 
there would be nothing very strange in that. I might have a 
rational explanation that Orithyia was playing with Pharmacia, 
when a northern gust carried her over the neighboring rocks : 
and this being the manner of her death, she was said to have 
been carried away by Boreas. There is a discrepancy, how- 
ever, about the locality, as according to another version of the 
story she was taken from the Areopagnus, and not from this 
place. Now I quite acknowledge that these explanations are 
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very nice, but he is not to be envied who has to give them; 
much labor and ingenuity will be required of him; and when 
he has once begun, he must go on and rehabilitate centaurs and 
chimeras dire. Gorgons and wiuged steeds flow in apace, aud 
numberless other inconceivable and impossible monstrosities and 
marvels of nature. And if he is skeptical about them, and 
would fain reduce them all to the rules of probability, this sort 
of crude philosophy will take up all his time. Now I have 
certainly not time for this; shall I tell you why? I must first 
know myself, as the Delphian inscription says; and I should be 
230 absurd indeed, if while I am still in ignorance of myself I 

were to be curious about that which is not my business. 
And therefore I say farewell to all this ;. the common opinion 
is enough for me. For, as I was saying, I want to kuow not 
about this, but about myself. Am I indeed a wonder more 
complicated and swollen with passion than the serpent Typho, 
or a creature of a gentler and simpler sort, to whom Nature 
has given a diviner and lowlier destiny? But here let me ask 
you, friend: Is not this the plane-tree to which you were con- 
ducting us? 

Phaedr. Yes, this is the tree. 

Soe. Yes, indeed, and a fair and shady resting-place, full of 
summer sounds and scents. There is the lofty and spreading 
plane-tree, and the agnus castus high and clustering, in the full- 
est blossom and the greatest fragrance; and the stream which 
flows beneath the plane-tree is deliciously cold to the feet. 
Judging from the oruaments and images, this must be a spot 
sacred to Achelous and the Nymphs; moreover, there is a 
sweet breeze, and the grasshoppers chirrup; and the greatest 
charm of all is the grass like a pillow gently sloping to the 
head. My dear Phaedrus, you have been an admirable guide. 

Phaedr. I always wonder at you, Socrates; for when you 
are in the country, you really are like a stranger who is being 
led about by a guide. Do you ever cross the border? 1 
rather think that you never venture even outside the gates. 

Soc. Very true, my good friend; and I hope that you will 
excuse me when you hear the reason, which is, that I am a 
lover of knowledge, and the meu who dwell in the city are my 
teachers, and not the trees, or the country. Though I do, in- 
deed, believe that you have found a spell with which to draw 
me out of the city into the country, as hungry cows are led by 
shaking before them a bait of leaves or fruit. For only hold 
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up the bait of discourse, and you may lead me all round Attica, 
and over the wide world. And now having arrived, I intend 
to lie down, and do you choose any posture in which you can 
read best. Begin. 

Phaedr. Listen. “ You know my views of our common in- 
terest, and I do not think that I ought to fail in the object 931 
of my suit, because I am not your lover: fur the kindnesses 
of lovers are afterwards regretted by them when their passion 
ceases, but non-lovers have n» time of repentance, because they 
are free and not subject to necessity, and they confer their, 
benefits as far as they are able, in the way which is most con- 
ducive to their own interest. Then again, lovers remember how 
they have neglected their interests, for the sake of their loves ; 
they consider the benefits which they have conferred ou them; 
and when to these they add the troubles which they have 
endured, they think that they have long ago paid all that is due 
to them. But the non-lover has no such tormenting recollec- 
tions; he has never neglected his affairs or quarreled with his 
relations ; he has no troubles to reckon up, or excuses to allege ; 
for all has gone smoothly with him. What remains, then, but 
that he should freely do what will gratify the beloved? But 
you will say that the lover is more to be esteemed, because his 
love is thought to be greater; for he is willing to say and do 
what is hateful to other men, in order to please his beloved: 
well, that, if true, is only a proof that he will prefer any future 
love to his present, and will injure his old love at the pleasure of 
the new. And how cana man reasonably sacrifice himself to one 
who is possessed with a malady which no experienced person 
would attempt to cure, for the patient himself adinits that he is 
not in his right mind, and acknowledges that he is wrong in his 
mind, but is unable, as he says, to control himself. How, if he 
came to his right mind, zould he, imagine that the desires were 
good which he conceived when in his wrong mind? Then again, 
there are many more non-lovers than lovers ; and, therefore, you 
will have a larger choice, and are far more likely to find among 
them a compatible friend. And if you fear common opinion, and 
would avoid publicity and reproach, the lover, who is always 9 
thinking that other men are as emulous of lim as he is of 
them, will be sure to boast of his successes, and make a show of 
them openly in the pride of his heart; he wants others to know 
that his labor has not been lost; but the non-lover is more his 
own master, and is desirous of solid good, and not of the vaiu- 
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glory of men. Again, the lover may be generally seen and known 
following the beloved (this is his regular occupation), and wheu 
they are observed to exchange two words they are supposed to 
meet about some affair of love, either past or future; but when 
non-lovers meet, no one asks the reason why, hecause people know 
that talking is natural, whether friendship or mere pleasure is 
the motive. And, again, if you fear the fickleness of friend- 
ship, consider that in any other case a quarrel might he a mutual 
calamity ; but now, when you have given up what is most pre- 
cious to you, you will be the great loser, and therefore, you will 
have reason in heing more afraid of the lover, for his vexations 
are many, and he is always fancying that everything is against 
him. And for this reason he debars his beloved from society ; 
he will not have you intimate with the wealthy, lest they should 
exceed him in wealth, or with men of education, lest they should 
be his superiors in knowledge; and he is equally afraid of the 
power of any other good. He would persuade you to have 
nothing to do with them, in order that he may have you all to 
himself, and if, out of regard” to your own interest, you have 
more sense than to comply with his desire, a quarrel will ensue. 
But those who are non-lovers, and whose sueceess in love is the 
reward of their superiority, will not be jealous of the companions 
of their beloved, but will rather hate those who refuse to be his 
companions, thinking that their refusal is a mark of contempt, 
and that he would be benefited by having companions; more 
love than hatred may be expected to come of that. Many 
lovers also have loved the person of a youth before they knew 
his character, or were acquainted with his domestic relations ; so 
that when their passion has passed away, there is no knowing 
233 whether they will continue to be his friends ; whereas, in 
the case of non-lovers who were always friends, the friend- 
ship is not lessened by sensual delights ; but the -recollection of 
these remains with them, and is an earnest of good things to 
come. Further, I say that you are likely to be improved hy 
me, whereas the lover will spoil you. For they praise your 
words and actions in a bad way; partly, they are afraid of 
offending you, and partly, their judgment is weakened by their 
passion : for lovers are singular heings when disappointed in 
love — they deem that painful which is not painful to others; 
aud when successful they cannot help praising that which ought 
not to give them pleasure; so that the beloved is a far more 
appropriate object of pity than of envy. But if you listen to 
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me, in the first place, I, in my intercourse with you, shall not 
regard present enjoyment, but future advantage, being not con- 
quered by love, but conquering myself; nor for small causes 
taking violent offenses, but even wheu the cause is great, slowly 
laying up little wrath — unintentional offenses I shall forgive, 
and intentional ones I shall try to prevent; and these are the 
marks of a friendship which will last. Butif you think that 
only a lover can be a firm friend, you ought to consider that, if 
this were true, we should set small value on sons, or fathers, or 
mothers; nor should we ever have loyal friends, for our love 
of them arises not from passion, but from other associations. 
Further, if we ought to confer favors on those who are the most 
eager suitors, we ought to confer them not on the most virtuous, 
but on the most ueedy; for they ure the persons who will be 
most relieved, aud will therefore be the most grateful; and, in 
general, when you make a feast, invite not your friend, but the 
beggar and the empty soul, for they will love you, and attend 
you, and come about your doors, and will be the best pleased, 
and the most grateful, and will invoke blessings on your head. 
But, perhaps, you will say that you ought not to give to the 
most importunate, but to those who are best able to reward you; 
nor to the lover only, but to those who are worthy of love ; 234 
nor to those who will enjoy the charm of your youth, but 

to those who will share theirsgoods with you in age; nor to 
those who, having succeeded, will glory in their success to 
others, but to those who will be modest and hold their peace ; 
nor to those who care about you fora moment only, but to those 
who will continue your friends for life; nor to those who, when 
their passion is over, will pick a quarrel with you, but rather to 
those who, when the bloom of youth is over, will show their 
own virtue. Remember what I have said; and consider this 
also, that friends admonish the lover under the idea that his way 
of life is bad, but no one of his kindred ever yet censured the 
non-loyer, or thought that he was ill-advised about his own 
interests. 

“Perhaps you will ask me whether I propose that you 
should indulge every non-lover. To which I reply that not 
even the lover would advise you to indulge all lovers, for the 
favor is less in the just estimation of the receiver and more 
difficult to hide from the world. Now love ought to be for the 
advantage of both parties and for the injury of neither. 

“J believe that I have said enough; but if there is anything 
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more which you desire or which needs to be supplied, ask and 
I will answer.” 

Now, Socrates, what do you think? Is not the discourse ex- 
cellent, especially the language ? 

Soc. Yes indeed, admirable ; the effect on me was ravishiog. 
And this I owe to you, Phaedrus, for I observed you while 
reading to be io an ecstasy, and thinking that you are more ex- 
perienced in these matters than I am, I followed your example, 
and, like you, became inspired with a divine frenzy. 

Phaedr. Indeed, you are pleased to be merry. 

Soc. Do you mean that I am not in earnest ? 

Phaedr. Now, don’t talk in that way, Socrates, but let me 
have your real opinion ; I adjure you, by the god of friendship, 
to tell me whether you think that any Hellene could have said 
more or spoken hetter on the same subject. 

Soc. Well, but are you and I expected to praise the senti- 
ments of the author, or only the clearness, and roundness, and 
accuracy, and tournure of the language? As to the first I wil- 
lingly submit to your better judgment, for I am unworthy to 
235 form an opinion, having only attended to the rhetorical 

manoer; and I was doubting whether Lysias himself. 
would be able to defend that; for I thought, though I speak 
under correction, that he repeated himself two or three times, 
either from want of words or from want of pains; and also, he 
appeared to me wantonly ambitious of showing how well he 
could say the same thing in two or three ways. 

Phaedr. Nonsense, Socrates; that was his exhaustive treat- 
ment of the subject; for he omitted nothing; this is the special 
merit of the speech, and I do not think that any one could have 
made a fuller or better. , 

Soc. I cannot go so far as that with you. Ancient sages, 
men and women, who have spoken and written of these things, 
would rise up io judgment against me, if I lightly assented to 
you. 

Phaedr. Who are they, and where did you hear anything 
better thao this ? 

Soc. I am sure that I must have heard; I don’t remember at 
this moment from whom ; perhaps from Sappho the fair, Anac- 
reon the wise ; or, possibly, from a prose writer. What makes 
me say this? Why, because I perceive that my bosom is fall, 
and that I could make another speech as good as that of Lysias, 
and different. Now I am certain that this is not an invention 
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of my own, for I am conscious that I know nothing, and there- 
fore I can only infer that I have been filled through the ears, 
like a pitcher from the waters of another, though I have actu- 
ally forgotten in my stupidity who was my informant. 

Phaedr. That is grand. But never mind where you heard 
the discourse or of whom; let that, if you will, be a mystery 
not to be divulged even at my earnest desire. But do as yon 
say; promise to make another and better oration of equal length 
on the same subject, with other arguments; and I, like the nine 
Archons, will promise to set up a golden image at Delphi, not 
only of myself, but of you, and as large as life. 

Soc. You are a dear golden simpleton if you suppose me to 
mean that Lysias has altogether missed the mark, and that I 
can make a speech from which all his arguments are to be ex- 
cluded. The worst of authors will say something that is to the 
point. Who, for example, could speak on this thesis of yours 
without praising the discretion of the non-lover and blam- 
ing the folly of the lover? These are the commonplaces 
which must come in (for what else is there to be said?) and 
must be allowed and excused; the only merit is in the arrange- 
ment of them, for there can be none in the invention; but 
when you leave the commonplaces, then there may be some 
originality. 

Phaedr. T admit that there is reason in that, and I will be 
reasonable too, and will allow you to start with the premise that 
the lover is more disordered in his wits than the non-lover ; 
and if yon go on after that and make a longer and better speech 
than Lysias, and use other arguments, then I say agaiu that a 
statue you shall have of beaten gold, and take your place by the 
colossal offering of the Cypselids at Olympia. ° 

Soc. Is not the lover serious, because only in fun I lay a 
finger upon his love? And so, Phaedrus, you really imagine 
that I am going to improve upon his ingenuity ? 

Phaedr. There | have you as yon had me, and you must 
speak “as you best can,” and no mistake. And-don’t let us 
have the vulgar exchange of “tu quoqne” as in a comedy, or 
compel me to say to you as yon said to me, “I know Socrates 
as well as I know myself, and he was wanting to speak, but he 
gave himself airs.” Rather I would have you consider that 
from this place we stir not until you have unbosomed yourself 
of the speech ; for here are we all alone, and I am stronger, 
remember, and younger than you; therefore perpend, and do 
not compel me to use violence. 
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Soc. But, my sweet Phaedrus, how cau I ever compete with 
Lysias in au extempore speech? He is a master in his art and 
T am an untaught man. 

Phaedr. You see how matters stand ; and therefore let there 
be vo more pretenses; for, indeed, I know the word that is 
irresistible. 

Soc. Then don’t say it. 

Phaedr. Yes, but I will; and my word shall be an oath. 
“T say, or rather swear” — but what god will be the witness 
of my oath? — “TJ swear by this plane-tree, that unless you re- 
peat the discourse here, in the face of the plane-tree, I will 
never tell you another ; never let you have word of another!” 

Soe. Villain! I am conquered; the poor lover -of discourse 
has no more to say. 

Phaedy. Then why are you still at your tricks ? 

Soc. I am not going to play tricks now that you have taken 
the oath, for I cannot allow myself to be starved. 

Phaedr. Proceed. 

237 Soc. Shall T tell you what I will do? 
Phaedr. What ? 

Soc. I will veil my face and gallop through the discourse as 
fast as I can, for if I see you, I shall feel ashamed and uot 
know what to say. 

Phaedr. Only go on and you may do as you please. * 

Soe. Come, O ye Muses, melodious (Atyetat), as ye are called, 
whether you have received this name from the character of your 
strains, or because the Melians! are a musical race, help, O 
help me in the tale which my good friend desires me to re- 
hearse, for the good of his friend whom he always deemed wise 
and will now deem wiser than ever. 

Once upon a time there was a fair boy, or, more properly 
speaking, a youth; he was very fair and had a great many 
lovers ; and there was one special cunning one, who had per- 
suaded the youth that he did not love him, but he really loved 
him all the same; and one day as he was paying his addresses 
to him, he used this very argument, — that he ought to accept 
the non-lover rather than the lover; and his words were as fol- 
low :— 

“ All good counsel begins in the same way ; a man should 
know what he is advising ahout, or his counsel will come to 
nought. But people imagine that they know about the nature 
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of things, when they don’t know aboutahem, and, uot agreeing 
at the beginning, they end, as might he expected, in contra- 
dicting one another and themselves. Now you and I must not 
be guilty of the error which we condemn in others; but as our 
question is whether the lover or non-lover is to be preferred, 
let us first of all agree in defining the nature and power of love, 
and then, keeping our eyes upon this and to this appealing, let 
us further inquire whether love brings advantage or disadvan- 
tage. 

“ Every one sees that love is a desire, and we know also that 
non-lovers desire the beautiful and good. Now in what way is 
the lover to be distinguished from the non-lover? Let us note 
that in every one of us there are two guiding and ruling prin- 
ciples which lead us whither they will; one is the natural de- 
sire of pleasure, the other is an acquired opinion which is iu 
search of the best; and these two are sometimes in harmony 
and then again at war, and sometimes the one, sometimes the 
other conquers. When opinion conquers, and by the help of 
reason leads us to the best, the conquering principle is called 
temperance ; but when desire, which is devoid of reason, rules 
in us and drags us to pleasure, that power of misrule is called 
excess. Now excess has many names, and maay members, 238 
and many forms, and any of these forms when marked 
gives a name to the bearer of the name, neither honorable uor 
desirable. The desire of eating, which gets the better of the 
higher reason atid the other desires, is called gluttony, and he 
who is possessed by this Is called a glutton; the tyrannical de- 
sire of drink, which inclines the possessor of the desire to drink, 
has a name which is only too obvious; and the same may be 
said of the whole family of desires and their naines, whichever 
of them happens to be dominant. And now I think that you 
will perceive the drift of my discourse; but as every spoken 
word isin a- manner plainer than the unspoken, I had better 
say further that the irrational desire which overcomes the ten- 
dency of opinion towards right, and is led- away to the enjoy- 
ment of beauty, and especially of personal beauty, by the de- 
sires which are her kindred, — that desire, I say, the conqueror 
and leader of the rest, and waxing stroug from having this 
very power, is calJed the power of love (éApwpévas épws).” 

And now, dear Phaedrus, I shall pause for an instant to 
ask whether you do not think me, as I appear to myself, in- 
spired ? 
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Phaedr. Yes, Socrates, you seem to have a very unusual flow 
of words. 

Soc. Listen to me, then, in silence; for surely the place is 
holy ; so that you must not wonder, if, as I proceed, I appear 
to be in a divine fury, for already I am getting into dithyram- 
bics. 

Phaedr. That is quite true. 

Soc. And that I attribute to you. But hear what follows, 
and perhaps the fit may be averted; all is in their hands above. 
And now I will go on talking to my youth. Listen : — 

Thus, my friend, we have declared and determined the na- 
ture of love. Keeping this in view, let us now inquire what 
advantage or disadvantage is likely to ensue from the lover or 
the non-lover to him who accepts their advances. 

He who is the victim of his passions and the slave of pleas- 
ure will of course desire to make his beloved as agreeable to 
himself as possible. Now to him who is not in his right senses 
that is agreeable which is not opposed to him, but that which 
is equal or superior is hateful to him, and therefore the lover 
239 will not brook any superiority or equality ov the part of 
his beloved; he is always employed in reducing him to 
inferiority. And the ignorant is the inferior of the wise, the 
coward of the brave, the slow of speech of the speaker, the dull 
of the clever. ‘These are the sort of natural and inherent de- 
fects in the mind of the beloved which enbance the delight of 
the lover, and there are acquired defects which he must produce 
iu him, or he will be deprived of his fleeting joy. And there- 
fore he cannot help being jealous, and will debar him from the 
advantages of society which would make a man of him, and es- 
pecially from that society which would have given him wisdom. 
That is to say, he will be compelled to banish from him divine 
philosophy, in his excessive fear lest he should come to be de- 
spised in his eyes; and there is no greater injury which he can 
inflict on him than this. Moreover, he will contrive that he 
shall be wholly ignorant, and in everything dependent on him- 
self; he is to be the delight of his lover’s heart, and a curse to 
himself. Verily, a lover is a profitable guardian and associate 
for him in all that relates to his mind. 

Let us next see how his master, whose law,of life is pleasure 
and uot good, will keep and train the body of his servant. Will 
he not choose a beloved who is delicate rather than sturdy and 
atrong? One brought up in shady bowers and not in the bright 
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sun; not practiced in manly exercises,or dried by perspiration, 
but knowing only a soft and luxurious diet; instead of the hnes 
of health having only the colors of paint and ornament, and the 
rest of a piece? — snch a life as any one can imagine and 
which I need not detail at length. But I may sum op all that 
[have to say in a word, and pass on. Such a person in war, 
or in any of the great exigencies in life, will be the anxiety of 
his friends and also of his lover, and certainly not the terror of 
his enemies ; which nobody can deny. 

And now let us tell what advantage or disadvantage the be- 
loved will receive from the guardianship and society of his lover 
in the matter of his possessions; that is the next point to con- 
sider. All men will see, and the lover above all men, that his 
own first wish is to deprive his beloved of his dearest and best 
and most sacred possessions, — father, mother, kindred, friends, 
all whoin he thinks may be hinderers or reprovers of their 
sweet converse; he will even cast a jealous eye upon bis 
gold and silver or other property, because these make him a less 
easy and manageable prey, and hence he is of necessity dis- 
pleased at the possession of them and rejoices at their loss; and 
he would like him to be wifeless, childless, homeless, as well ; 
and the longer the better, for the longer he is all this, the lon- 
ger he will enjoy him. 

There are some sort of animals, such as flatterers, which are 
dangerous and mischievous enough, and yet nature has mingled 
a temporary pleasure and grace in their composition. You may 
say that a courtesaa is hurtful, and disapprove of such creatures 
and their practices, and yet for the time they are very pleasant. 
But the lover is not only mischievons to his love, he is also 
extremely unpleasant to live with. Equals, as the proverb says, 
delight in equals; equality of years inclines them to the same 
pleasures, and similarity begets friendship, and yet yon may 
have more than enongh even of this, and compulsion is always 
said to be grievous. Now the lover is not only unlike his be- 
loved, but he forces himself upon bim. For he is old and his 
love is young, and neither day nor night will he leave him if 
he can help; aud necessity and the sting of desire drive him 
on, and allure him with the pleasure which he receives from 
seeing, hearing, touching, perceiving him. And therefore he is 
delighted to fasten upon him and to minister to him. But what 
pleasure or consolation can the beloved he receiving all this 
time? Must he not feel the extremity of disgust when he looks 
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at an old withered face and the remainder to match, which even 
in a description is not agreeable, and quite detestable when you 
are forced into daily contact with them; moreover he is jeal- 
ously watched and guarded against everything and everybody, 
and has to hear misplaced and exaggerated praises of himself, 
and censures as inappropriate, which are quite intolerable when 
the man is sober, and, besides heing intolerable, are published 
all over the world in all their shamelessness and wearisomeness 
when he is drunk. 

And not only while his love continues is he mischievous and 
unpleasant, but when his love ceases he becomes a perfidious 
941 enemy of him on whom he showered his oaths and prayers 
and promises, and yet could hardly prevail upon him to 
tolerate the tedium of his company even from motives of inter- 
est. The time of payment arrives, and now he is the servant 
of another master; instead of love and infatuation, wisdom and 
temperance are his bosom’s lords; the man has changed, but 
the beloved is not aware of this; he asks for a return, and re- 
calls to his recollection former acts and words, for he fancies that 
he is talking to the same person, and the other, being ashamed 
and not having the courage to tell him that he has cbanged, 
and not knowing how to make good his promises, has now 
grown virtuous and temperate; he does not want to do as he 
did or to be as he was before. Therefore he runs away and 
can but end a defaulter ; quick as the spinning of a teetotum 1 
he changes pursuit into flight, and the other is compelled to 
follow him with passion and imprecation, not knowing that he 
ought never from the first to have accepted a demented lover 
instead of a sensible non-lover; and that in making such a 
choice he was yielding to a faithless, morose, envious, disagree- 
able being, hurtful to his estate, hurtful to his bodily constitution, 
and still more hurtful to the cultivation of his mind, which is 
and ever will be the most honorable possession both of gods 
and men. Consider this, fair youth, and know that in the 
friendship of the lover there is no real kindness: he has an 
appetite and wants to feed upon you. 


‘ As wolves love lambs go lovers love their loves.” 


But, as I said before, I am speaking in verse, and therefore 
I had better make an end; that is enough. 
Phaedr. I thought that you were only half-way and were 
1 Lit. an oyster-shell. 
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going to make a similar speech about all the advantages of 
accepting the non-lover. Why don’t you go on? 

Soe. Does not your simplicity observe that I have got out 
of dithyrambics into epics; and if my censure was in verse, 
what will my praise be? Don’t you see that I am already 
overtaken by the Nymphs to whom you have mischievonsly 
exposed me? And therefore I will only add that the non-lover 
has all the advantages in which the lover is charged with being 
deficient. And now I will say no more; there has been enough 
said of both of them. Leaving the tale to its fate, I will cross 
the river and make the best of my way home, lest a worse 949 
thing be inflicted upon me by you. 

Phaedr. Not yet, Socrates; not uutil the heat of the day 
has passed ; don’t you see that the hour is noon, and the sun is 
standing over our heads? Let us rather stay. and talk over 
what has been said, and then return in the cool. 

Soc. Your love of discourse, Phaedrus, is superhuman, simply 
marvelous, and I do not believe that there is any one of your 
contemporaries who in one way or another has either made or 
been the cause of others making an equal number of speeches. 
I would except Simmias the Theban, but all the rest are far 
behind you. And now I do verily believe that you have been 
the cause of another. 

Phaedr. -That is good news. But what do you mean? 

Soe. I mean to say that as I was about to cross the stream 
the usual sign was given to me; that is the sign which never 
bids ‘but always forbids me to do what I am going to do; and 
I thought that I heard a voice saying in my ear that I had 
been guilty of impiety, and that I must not go away until I had 
made an atonement. Now I am a diviner, though not a very 
good one, but I have enough religion for my own needs, as you 
might say of a bad writer — his writing is good enough for 
him. And, O my friend, how singularly prophetic is the soul ! 
For at the time I had a sort of misgiving, and, like Ibyeus, “1 
was troubled,” and I suspected that I might be receiving honor 
from men at the expense of sinning against the gods. Now I 
am aware of the error. 

Phaedr. What error? 

Soe. That was a dreadful speech which you brought with 
you, and you made me utter one as bad. 

Phaedr. How was that? 

Soe. Foolish, I say, and in a degree impious; and what can 
be more dreadful than this ? 
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Phaedr. Nothing, if the speech was really such as you de- 
scribe. 

Soc. Well, and is not Eros the son of Aphrodite a mighty 
god ? 

Phaedr. That is the language of mankind about him. 

Soc. But that was not the language of Lysias’ speech any 
more than of that other speech uttered through my lips when 
under the influence of your enchantments, and which I may 
call yours and not mine. For Love, if he be a god or divine, 
cannot be evil. Yet this was the error of both our speeches. 
243 There was also a solemnity about them which was truly 
charming; they had no truth or honesty in them, and yet 
they pretended to he sumething, hoping to succeed in deceiving 
the manikins of earth and be famons among them. And there- 
fore I must have a purgation. And now I bethink me of an 
ancient purgation of mythological error which was devised, not 
by Homer, for he never had the wit to discover why he was 
blind, but by Stesichorus, who was a philosopher and knew the 
reason why; and, therefore, when he lost his eyes, for that 
was the penalty which was inflicted npon him for reviling the 
lovely Helen, he purged himself. And the purgation was a 
recantation, which began with the words : — 


‘That was a lie of mine when I said that thou never embarkedst on = swift 
ships, or wentest to the walls of Troy.” 


And when he had completed his poem, which is called “ the re- 
cantation,” immediately his sight returned to him. Now I will 
be wiser than either Stesichorus or Homer, in that I am going 
to make a recantation hefore I lose mine; and this I will at- 
tempt, not as before, veiled and ashamed, but with forehead bold 
and bare. 

Phaedr. There is nothing which I should like better to hear. 

Soc. Only think, my good Phaedrus, what an utter want of 
delicacy was shown in the two discourses; I mean, in my own 
and in the one which you recited out of the book. Would not 
any one who was himself of a noble aud gentle nature, and who 
loved or ever had loved a nature like ‘his own, when he heard 
us speaking of the petty causes of lovers’ jealousies, and of their 
exceeding animosities, and the injuries which they do to their 
beloved, have imagined that our ideas of love were taken from 
some haunt of sailors to which good manners were unknown — 
he would certainly never have admitted the justice of our cen 
sure? 
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Phaedr. Certainly not. 

Soe. Therefore, because I blush at “the thought of this per- 
son, and also because I am afraid of the god Love, I desire to 
wash down that gall and vinegar with a wholesome draught; 
and I wonld counsel Lysias not to delay, but to write another 
discourse, which shall prove “ceteris paribus” that the lover 
ought to be accepted rather than the non-lover. 

Phaedr. Be assured that he shall. You shall speak the 
praises of the lover, and Lysias shall he made to write them in 
another discourse. I will compel him to do this. 

Soc. You will be true to your nature in that, and therefore 
I believe you. 

Phaedr. Speak, aud fear not. 

Soc. But where is the fair youth whom I was addressing, 
and who ought to listen, in order that he may not be misled by 
one side before he has heard the other? 

Phaedr. He is close at hand, and always at your service. 

Soc. Know then, fair youth, that the former discourse was 
that of a finely-scented gentleman, who is all myrrh and O44 
fragrance, named Phaedrus, the son of Vain Man. And 
this is the recantation of Stesichorus the pious, who comes from 
the town of Desire, and is to the following effect: That was a 
lie in which I said that the beleved ought to accept the non- 
lover and reject the lover, because the one is sane, and the other 
mad, For that might have been truly said if madness were 
simply an evil ; but there is also a madness which is the special 
gift of Heaven, and the source of the chiefest blessings among 
men. For prophecy is a madness, and the prophetess at Delphi 
and the priestesses of Dodona, when out of their senses have 
conferred great benefits on Hellas, both in public and private 
life, but when in their senses few or uone. And J might also 
tell you how the Sibyl and other persons, who have had the 
gift of prophecy, have told the future of many a one and 
guided them aright; hut that is obvious, and would be tedious. 

There will he more reason in appealing to the ancient invent- 
ors of names, who, if they had thought madness a disgrace or 
dishonor, would never have called prophecy, which is the uo- 
blest of arts, by the very same name (pavrixy, pavexy)) as mad- 
ness, thus inseparably connecting them; but they must have 
thought that there was an inspired madness which was no dis- 
grace; for the two words, pavrixy and paruy, are really the 
same, and the letter r is only a modern and tasteless insertion. 
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And this is confirmed by the name which. they gave to the ra- 
tional investigation of futurity, whether made by the help of 
birds or other signs; this as supplying from the reasoning 
faculty insight and information to human thought (vots and 
ioropia), they originally termed olovowwrixy, but the word has 
been lately altered aud made sonorous by the modern iutroduc- 
tion of the letter Omega (olovorixi) and olwvorexy), and in 
proportion as (~avri«y or) prophecy is higher and more perfect 
than divination both in name and reality, in the same propor- 
tion as the ancients testify, is maduess superior to a sane mind 
(cwppocvrvy), for the one is only of human, but the other of 
divine origin. Again, where plagues and mightiest woes have 
bred in a race, owing to some ancient wrath, there madness, lift- 
ing up her voice and flying to prayers and rites, has come to 
the rescue of those who are in need; and he who has part in 
this gift, and is truly possessed and duly out of his mind, is by 
the use of purifications and mysteries made whole and delivered 
from evil, future as well as present, and has a release from the 
945 calamity which afflicts him. There is also a third kind of 
madness, which is a possession of the Muses; this enters 
into a delicate and virgin soul, and there inspiring frenzy, 
awakens lyric and all other numbers; with these adoruing the 
myriad actions of ancient heroes for the iustruction of posterity. 
But he who, not being inspired and having no touch of madness 
in his soul, comes to the door and thinks that he will get into 
the temple by the help of art —he, I say, aud his poetry are 
not admitted ; the sane man is nowhere at all when he enters 
into rivalry with the madman. 

I might tell of many other noble deeds which have sprung 
from inspired madness. And therefore, let uo one frighten or 
flutter us by saying that temperate love is preferable to mad 
love, bat let him further show, if he would carry off the palm, 
that love is not sent’ by the gods for any good to lover or be- 
loved. And we, on our part, will prove in answer to him that 
the madness of love is the greatest of Heaven's blessings, and 
the proof shall be one which the wise will receive, and the wit- 
ling disbelieve. And, first of all, le® us iuquire what is the 
truth about the, affections and actions of the soul, divine as well 
as human. And thus we begin our proof: — 

The soul is immortal, for that is immortal which is ever in 
motion; but that which moves and is moved by another, in 
ceasing to move ceases also to live. Therefore, only that which 
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is self-moving, never failing of self, never feases to move, and is 
the fountain and beginning of motion to all that moves bexides. 
Now, the beginning is unbegotten, for that which is begotten 
has a beginning; but the beginning has no begiuning, for if a 
beginning were begotten of something, that would have no be- 
ginning. But that, which is unbegotten must also be inde- 
structible; for if beginning were destroyed, there could be no 
beginning out of anything, or anything out of a beginning; and 
all things must have a beginning. And therefore the self-mov- 
ing is the beginning of motion; and this can neither be de- 
stroyed nor begotten, for in that case the whole heavens and all 
generation would collapse and stand still, and never again have 
motion or birth. But if the self-moving is immortal, he who 
affirms tbat self-motion is the very idea and essence of the soul 
will not be put to confusion. For the body which is moved 
from without is soulless ; but that which is moved from within 
has a soul, and this is involved in the nature of the soul. But 
if the soul be truly affirmed to be the self-moving, then 246 
must she also be without beginning, and immortal. 
Enough of the soul’s immortality. 

Her form is a theme of divine and large disconrse ; human 
language may, however, speak of this briefly, and in a figure. 
Let our figure be of a composite nature, —a pair of winged 
horses and a charioteer. Now the winged horses and the 
charioteer of the gods are all of them noble, and of noble breed, 
while ours are mixed; and we have a charioteer who drives 
them in a pair, and one of them is noble and of noble origin, 
and the other is ignoble and of ignoble origin; and, as might be 
expected, there is a great deal of trouble in managing them. I 
will endeavor to explain to you in what way the mortal differs 
from the immortal creature. The soul or animate being has 
the care of the inanimate, and traverses the whole heaven in 
divers forms appearing; when perfect and fully winged she 
soars upward, and is the ruler of the universe; while the im- 
perfect soul loses her feathers, and drooping in her flight at last 
settles on the solid ground, — there, finding a home, she re- 
ceives an earthly frame which appears to be self-moved, but is 
really moved by her power; and this composition of soul and 
body is called a living and mortal creature. For no such union 
can be reasonably believed, or at all proved to be other than 
mortal ; although fancy may imagine a god whom, not having 
seen nor surely known, we invent,— such @ one, an immortal 
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creature having a body, and having also a soul which have been 
united in all time. Let that, however, be as God wills, and be 
spoken of acceptacly to him. But the reason why the soul 
loses her feathers should be explained, and is as follows :— 
The wing is intended to soar aloft and carry that which gravi- 
tates downwards into the upper region, which is the dwelling of 
the gods; and this is that clement of the body which is most 
akin to the divine. Now the divine is beauty, wisdom, good- 
ness, and the like; and by these the wing of the soul is nour- 
ished, and grows apace; but when fed upon evil and foulness, 
and the like, wastes and falls away. Zeus, the mighty lord 
holding the reins of a winged chariot, leads the way in heaven, 
9247 ordering all and caring for all ; and there follows him the 
heavenly array of gods and demi-gods, divided into eleven 
bands; for only Hestia is left at home in the house of heaven ; 
but the rest of the twelve greater deities march in their ap- 
pointed order. And they see in the interior of heaven many 
blessed sights ; and there are ways to and fro, along which the 
happy gods are passing, each one fulfilling his own work; and 
any one may follow who pleases, for jealousy has no place in 
the heavenly choir. This is within the heaven. But when 
they go to feast and festival, then they move right up the steep 
ascent, and mount the top of the dome of heaven. Now the 
chariots of the gods, self-balanced, upward glide in obedience to 
the rein; hut the others have a difficulty, for the steed who has 
evil in him, if he has not been properly trained by the chariot- 
eer, gravitates and inclines and sinks towards the earth: and 
this is the honr of agony and extremest conflict of the soul. 
For the immortal souls, when they are at the end of their 
course, go out and stand upon the back of heaven, and the revo- 
lution of the spheres carries them round, and they hehold the 
world beyond. Now of the heaven which is above the heavens, 
no earthly poet has sung or ever will sing in a worthy manner. 
But I must tell, for I am bound to speak truly when speaking 
of the truth. The colorless and formless and intangible essence 
is visible to the mind, which is the only lord of the soul. 
Circling around this in the region above the heavens is the 
place of true knowledge. And as the divine intelligence, and 
that of every other soul which is rightly nourished, is fed upon 
mind and pure knowledge, such an intelligent soul is glad at 
once more beholding being; and feeding on the sight of truth is 
replenished, until the revolution of the worlds brings her round 
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agaiu to the same pla¢e. During tle revolution she beholds 
justice, temperance, and knowledge absolute, not in the form 
of generation or of relation, which men call existence, but 
knowledge absolute in existence absolute ; and beholding other 
existences in like mauner, and feeding upon them, she passes 
down into the interior of the heavens and returns home, and 
there the charioteer putting up his horses at the stall, gives 
them ambrosia to eat and nectar to drink. 

This is the life of the gods; but of other souls, that which 
follows God best and is likest to him lifts the head of the 248 
charioteer into the outer world and is carried round in the 
revolution, troubled indeed by the steeds, and beholding true 
being, but hardly ; another rises and falls, and sees, and again 
fails to see by reason of the unruliness of the steeds. The rest 
of the souls are also louging after the upper world and they all 
follow, but not being strong enough they sink into the gulf 
as they are carried round, plunging, treading on one another, 
striving to be first; and there is confusion and the extremity 
of effort, and many of them are lamed or have their wings 
broken through the ill driving of the charioteers ; and all of them 
after a fruitless toil go away without being initiated into the mys- 
teries of being, and are nursed with the food of opinion. The 
reason of their great desire to behold the plain of truth is that 
the food which is suited to the highest part of the soul comes 
out of that meadow; and the wing on which the soul soars is 
nourished with this. And there is a law of the goddess Retri- 
bution, that the soul which attains any vision of truth in com- 
pany with the god is preserved from harm until the next period, 
and he who always attains is always unharmed. But when she 
is unable to follow, and fails to behold the vision of truth, and 
through some ill-hap sinks beneath the double load of forgetful- 
ness and vice, and her feathers fall from her and she drops to 
earth, then the law ordains that this soul shall in the first gene- 
ration pass, not into that of any other animal, but only of man ; 
and the soul which has seen most of truth shall come to the birth 
as a philosopher or artist, or musician or lover; that which 
has seen truth in the second degree shall be a righteous king or 
warrior or lord; the soul which is of the third class shall be a 
politician or economist or trader; the fourth shall be a lover of 
gymnastic toils or a physician; the fifth a prophet or hiero 
phant; to the sixth a poet or imitator will be appropriate; to 
the seventh the life of an artisan or hysbandman ; to the eighth 
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that of a Sophist or demagogue ; to the vinth that of a tyrant: 
all these are states of probation, in which he who lives right- 
‘eously improves, and he who lives unrighteously deteriorates his 
lot. 

Ten thousand years must elapse before the soul can return 
to the place from whence she came, for she cannot grow her 
249 wings in less; only the soul of a philosopher, guileless 
and true, or the soul of a lover, who is not without philos- 
ophy, may acquire wings in the third recurring period of a 
thousand years: and if they choose this life three times in suc- 
cession, then they have their wings given them, and go away 
at the end of three thonsand years. But the others receive 
judgment when they have completed their first life, and after 
the judgment they go, some of them to the houses of correction 
which are under the earth, and are punished; others to some 
place in heaven whither they are lightly borne by justice, and 
there they live in a manner worthy of the life which they led 
here when in the form of men. And at the end of the first 
thousand years the good souls and also the evil souls both come 
to cast lots and choose their second life, and they may take any 
that they like. And then the soul of the man may pass into 
the life of a beast, or from the beast again into the man. But 
the soul of him who has never seen the truth will not pass into 
the human form, for man ought to have intelligence, as they 
say, “secundum speciem,” proceeding from many particulars of 
sense to'one conception of reason; and this is the recollection 
of those things which our soul once saw when in eompany with 
God — when looking down from above on that which we now 
‘eall being and upwards towards the true being. And therefore 
the mind of the philosopher alone has wings; and this is just, 
for he is always, according to the measure of his abilities, cling- 
ing in recollection to those things in which God abides, and in 
beholding which He is what he is. And he who employs 
aright these memories is ever being initiated into perfect mys- 
teries and alone becomes truly perfect. But, as he forgets 
earthly interests and is rapt in the divine, the vulgar deem him 
mad, and rebuke him; they do not see that he is inspired. 

Thus far I have been speaking of the fourth and last kind 
of madness, which is imputed to him who, when he sees thw 
beauty of earth, is transported with the recollection of the trne 
beauty ; he would like to fly away, but he cannot; he is like 
+ bird fluttering and looking upward and careless of the world 
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below ; and he is therefore esteemed mad. And I have shown 
that this is of all inspirations the noblest and best, and comes 
of the best, and that he who has part or lot in this madness is 
called a lover of the beautiful. For, as has been already said, 
every soul of mau has in the way of nature beheld true being ; 
this was the condition of her passing into the form of 250 
man. But all men do not easily recall the things of the 
other world; they may have seen them for a short time only, 
or they may have been unfortunate when they fell to earth, 
aud may have lost the memory of the holy things which they 
saw there, through some evil and corrupting association. Few 
there are who retain the remembrance of them sufliciently ; 
and they, when they behold any image of that other world, 
are rapt in amazement; but they are ignorant of what this 
means, because they have no clear perceptions. Yor there is 
no light in the earthly copies of justice or temperance or any 
of the higher qualities which are precious to souls: they are 
seen but through a glass dimly ; and there are few who, going 
to the images, behold in them the realities, and they only with 
difficulty. They might have seen beauty shining in brightness, 
when, with the happy band following in the train of Zeus, as 
we philosophers did, or with other gods as others did, they saw 
a. vision and were initiated into most blessed mysteries, which 
we celebrated in our state of innocence ; and having no feeling 
of evils as yet to come; beholding apparitions innocent and 
simple and calm and happy as in a mystery; shining in pure 
light, pure ourselves and not yet enshrined in that living tomb 
which we carry about, now that we are imprisoned in the body, 
as in an oyster-shell. Let me linger thus long over the mem- 
ory of scenes which have passed away. 

But of beauty, I repeat again that we saw her there shining 
in company with the celestial forms; and coming to earth we 
find her here too, shining in clearness through the clearest 
aperture of sense. For sight is the keenest of our bodily 
senses; though not by that is wisdom seen, for her loveliness 
would have been transporting if there had been a visible image 
of her, and this is true of the loveliness of the other ideas as 
well. But beauty only has this portion, that she is at once the 
loveliest and also the most apparent. Now he who has not 
been lately initiated, or who has become corrupted, is not easily 
carried out of this world to the sight of absolute beauty in the 
other; he looks only at that which has the name of beauty in 
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this world, and instead of being awed at the sight of her, like a 
251 brutish beast he rushes on to enjoy and beget; he takes 
wantonness to his bosom, and is not afraid or ashamed of 
pursuing pleasufe in violation of nature. But he whose initi- 
ation is recent, and who has been the spectator of many glories 
in the other world, is amazed when he sees any one having a 
godlike face or form, which is the expression or imitation of 
divine beauty; and at first a shudder runs through him, and 
some “misgiving” of a former world steals over him; then 
looking upon the face of his beloved as of a god he reverences 
him, and if he were not afraid of being thought a downright 
madman, he would sacrifice to his beloved as to the image of a 
god; then as he gazes on him there is a sort of reaction, and 
the shudder naturally passes into an unusual heat and perspira- 
tion; for, as he receives tlie effluence of beauty through the 
eyes, the wing moistens and he warms. And as he warms, the 
parts out of which the wing grew, and which had beeu hitherto 
closed and rigid, and had prevented the wing from shooting 
forth, are melted, and as nourishment streams upon him, the 
lower end of the wing begins to swell and grow from the root 
upwards, extending under the whole soul — for once the whole 
was winged. Now during this process the whole soul is in a 
state of effervescence and irritation, like the state of irritation 
and pain in the gums at the tine of cutting teeth ; iu like man- 
ner the soul when beginning to grow wings has inflammation 
and pains and ticklings, and when looking at the beauty of 
youth she receives the seusible warm traction of particles which 
flow towards her, therefore called attraction ((xepos), and is re- 
freshed and warmed by them, and then she ceases from her 
pain with joy. But when she is separated and her moisture 
fails, then the orifices of the passages out of which the wing 
shoots dry up and close, and intercept the germ of the wing ; 
which, being shut up within in company with desire, throbbing 
as with the pulsations of an artery, pricks the aperture which 
is nearest, until at length the entire soul is pierced and mad- 
dened and pained, and at the recollection of beauty is again 
delighted. And from both of them together the soul is op- 
pressed at the strangeness of her condition, and is in a great 
strait and excitement, and in her madness can neither sleep by 
night nor abide in‘her place by day. And wherever she thinks 
that she will behold the beautiful one, thither in her desire she 
runs. And when she has seen him, and drunk rivers of' desire, 
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her constraint is loosened, and she ig refreshed, and has no 
more pangs and pains; and this is the sweetest of all pleasures 
at the time, and is the reason why the soul of the lover 
never forsakes his beautiful one, whom he esteems above 202 
all; he has forgotten his mother and brethren and companions, 
and he thinks nothing of the neglect and loss of his property ; 
and as to the rules and proprieties of life, on which he formerly 
prided himself, he now despises them, and is ready to sleep and 
serve, wherever he is allowed, as near as he can to his beau- 
tiful one, who is not only the object of his worship, but the only 
physician who can heal him in his extreme agony. And this 
state, my dear imaginary youth, is by men called love, and 
among the gods has a name which you, in your simplicity, may 
be inclined to mock; there are two lines in honor of love in 
the Homeric Apocrypha in which the name occurs. One of 
them is rather outrageous, and is not quite metrical; they are 
as follow :— 
“ Mortals call him Eros (love), 
But the immortals call him Pteros (fluttering dove), 
Because fluttering of wings is a necessity to him.” 

You may believe this or not as you like. At any rate the 
loves of lovers and their causes are such as I have described. 

Now the lover who is the attendant of Zeus is better able 
to bear the winged god, and can endure a heavier burden; but 
the attendants and companions of Ares, when under the influ- 
ence of love, if they fancy that they have been at all wronged, 
are ready to kill and put an end to themselves and their be- 
loved. And in like manner he who follows in the train of any 
other god honors him, and imitates him as far as he is able 
while the impression lasts ; and this is his way of life and the 
manner of his behavior to his beloved and to every other in the 
first period of his earthly existence. Every one chooses the 
object of his affections according to his character, and this he 
makes his god, and fashions and adorns as a sort of image which 
he is to fall down and worship. The followers of Zeus desire 
that their heloved should have a soul like him; and, therefore, 
they seek some philosophical and imperial] nature, and when 
they have found him aud loved him, they do all they can to 
create such «a nature in him, and if they have no experience 
hitherto, they learn of any one who can teach them, and them- 
selves follow in the same way. And they have the less 253 
difficulty in finding the nature of their own god in them- 
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selves, because they have been compelled to gaze intensely on 
him ; their recollection clings to him, and they become possessed’ 
by him, and receive his character and ways, as far as man can 
participate in God. These they attribute to the heloved, and 
they love him all the mare, and if they draw inspiration from. 
Zeus, like the Bacchic Nymphs, they pour this out upon’ him 
in order to make him as like their god as possible. But those 
who are the followers of Hera seel# a royal love, and when they 
have found him they do the same with him; and in like manner 
the followers of Apollo, and of every other god walking in the 
ways of their god, seek a lave who is to be like their god, and 
when they have found him, they themselves imitate their god, and 
persuade their love to do the same, and hring him into harmony 
with the form and ways of the god as far as they can; for they 
have no feelings of envy or mean enmity towards their beloved. 
but they do their utmost to create in him the greatest likeness 
of themselves and the god whom they honor. And the desire 
of the lover, if effected, and the initiation of which I speak into 
the mysteries of true love, is thus fair and blissful to the he- 
loved when he is chosen by the lover who is driven mad by 
Tove. Naw the beloved or chosen ane is taken captive in the 
following manner :—. 

As I said at the beginning of this tale, I divided each soul 
into three parts, two of them having the forms of horses and 
the third that of a chariateer; and one of the horses was good. 
aud the other bad, but I have not yet explained the virtue and 
vice of either, and to that I will now proceed. The well-con- 
ditioned horse is erect and well-formed ; he has a lofty neck. 
and au aquiline nose, and his color is white, and he has dark 
eyes and is a lover of honor and modesty and temperance, and 
the follower of true glory ; he needs nat the touch of the whip 
but is guided by word and admonition only. Whereas the 
other is a large misshapen animal, put together anyhow ; he has 
a strong short neck; he is flat-faced and of a dark color, gray- 
eyed and bloodshot, the mate of insolence and pride, shag-eared, 
deaf, hardly yielding to blow or spur. Now when the chariot- 
eer beholds the vision of love, and has his whole soul warmed 
9 with sense, and is full af tickling and desire, the obedient 

steed then as always under the government of shame, re- 
frains himself from leaping on the beloved ; but the other, in- 
stead of heeding the blows of the whip, prances away and gives 
all manner of trouble to his companion and to the charioteer, 
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and urges them on towards the belovgd' and reminds them of 
the joys of love. They at first indignantly oppose him and will 
not be urged on to do terrible and unlawful deeds; but at last, 
when there is no end of evil, they yield and suffer themselves 
to he led on to do as he hids them. And now they are at the 
spot and hehold the flashing beauty of the beloved. But when 
the charioteer sees that, his memory is carried to the true 
beauty, and he heholds her in company with Modesty set in her 
holy place. And when he sees her he is afraid: and falls back 
in adoration, and in falling is compelled to pull back the reins, 
which he does with such force as to hring hoth the steeds on 
their haunches, the one willing and unresisting, the unruly one 
very unwilling ; and when they have gone back a little, the one 
is overflowing with. shame and wonder, and pours forth rivers of 
perspiration over the entire soul; the other, when the pain is 
over which the bridle and the fall had given him, having with 
difficulty taken breath, is full of wrath and reproaches, which he 
heaps upon the charioteer and his fellow-steed, as though from 
want of courage and manhood they had heen false to their 
agreement and guilty of desertion. And, when they again de- 
cline, he forces them on, and will scarce yield to their request 
that he would wait until another time. Returning at the ap- 
pointed hour, they make as if they had forgotten, and he re- 
minds them, fighting and neighing and dragging them, until at 
length he on the same thoughts intent, forces them to draw 
near. And when they are near he stoops his head and puts up 
his tail, and takes the hit iu his mouth and pulls shamelessly. 
Then the charioteer is worse off than ever; he drops at the 
very start, and with still greater violeuce draws the bit out of 
the teeth of the wild steed and covers his abusive tongue and 
jaws with blood, and forces his legs and haunches to the ground 
and punishes him sorely. And when this has happened several 
times and the villain has ceased from his wanton way, he is 
tamed and humbled, and follows the will of the charioteer, and 
when he sees the beautiful one he is ready to die of fear. And 
from that time forward the soul of the lover follows the he- 
loved in modesty and holy fear. 
Aud so the beloved who, like a god, has received every true 

and loyal service from his lover, not in pretense but in 
reality, being also himself of a nature friendly to his admirer, if 
in former days he has blushed to own his passion and turned away. 
his lover, because his youthful companions or others slanderously 
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told him that he would be disgraced, now as years advance, at 
the appointed age and time is led to receive him into com- 
munion. For fate, which has ordained that there shall be uo 
friendship among the evil, has also ordained that there shall ever 
be friendship among the good. And when he has received him 
into communion and intimacy, then the beloved is amazed at 
the good-will of the lover; he recognizes that the inspired 
friend is worth all other friendship or kinships, which have 
nothing of friendship in them in comparison. And as he 
continues to feel this and approaches and embraces him, in 
gymnastic exercises aud at other times of meeting, then does the 
fountain of that stream, which Zeus when he was in love with 
Ganymede called desire, overflow upon the lover, and some 
enters into his soul, and some when he is filled flows out again, 
and as a breeze or an echo leaps from the smooth rocks and re- 
bounds to them again, so does the stream of beauty, passing the 
eyes which are the natural doors aud windows of the soul, re- 
turn again to the beautiful one; there arriving and fluttering 
the passages of the wings, and watering them and inclining 
them to grow, and filling the soul of the beloved also with love. 
And thus he loves, but he knows not what; he does not under- 
stand and cannot explain his own state; he appears to have 
caught the infection of another’s eye; the lover is his mirror in 
whom he is beholding himself, but he is not aware of this. 
When he is with the lover, both cease from their pain, but when 
he is away then he longs as he is longed for, and has love’s 
image, love for love (Anteros) lodging in his breast, which he 
calls and deems not love but friendship only, and his desire is as 
the desire of the other, but weaker; he wants to see him, touch 
him, kiss, embrace him, and not long afterwards his desire is ac- 
complished. Now, when they meet, the wanton steed of the 
lover has a word to say to the charioteer ; he would like to have 
a little pleasure asa returu for many pains, but the wanton 
256 steed of the beloved says not a word, for he is bursting 
with passion which he understands not, but he throws his 
arms round the lover and embraces him as his dearest friend ; 
and, when they are side by side, he is not in a state in which he 
can refuse the lover anything, if he ask him, while his fellow- 
steed and the charioteer oppose him with shame and reason. 
After this their happiness depends upon their self-control ; if the 
better elements of the mind which lead to order and philosophy 
prevail, then they pass their life in this world in happiness and 
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harmony — masters of themselves and wrderly — enslaving the 
vicious and emancipating the virtuous elements ; and when the 
end comes, being light and ready to fly away, they conquer in 
one of the three heavenly or truly Olympian victories ; nor can 
human discipline or divine inspiration confer any greater bless- 
ing on man than this. If, on the other hand, they leave philos- 
ophy and lead the lower life of ambition, then, probably in the 
dark or in some other careless hour, the two wanton animals 
take the two souls when off their guard and bring them together, 
and they accomplish that desire of their hearts which to the 
many is bliss; and this having once enjoyed they continue to 
enjoy, yet rarely because they have not the approval of the 
whole soul. They too are dear, but not so dear to one another 
as the others, either at the time of their love or afterwards. 
They consider that they have given and taken from each other 
the most sacred pledges, and they nay not break them and fall 
into enmity. At last they pass out of the body, unwinged, but 
eager to soar, and thus obtain no mean reward of love and 
madness. For those who have once begun the heavenward 
pilgrimage may not go down again to darkness and the journey 
beneath the earth, but they live in light always; happy compan- 
ions iu their pilgrimage, and when the time comes at which they 
receive their wings they have the same plumage because of 
their love. 

Thus great are the heavenly blessings which the friendship of 
a lover will confer on you, my youth. Whereas the attachment 
of the non-lover which is just a vulgar compound of temperance 
and niggardly earthly ways and motives, wili breed meanness — 
praised by the vulgar as virtue in your inmost soul; will send 
you bowling round the earth during a period of nine O57 
thousand years, and leave you a fool in the world below. 

And thus, dear Eros, I have made and paid my recantation, 
as well as I could and as fairly as I could; the poetical figures 
I was compelled to use, because Phaedrus would have them. 
And now forgive the past and accept the present, and be gra- 
cions and merciful to me, and do not deprive me of sight or take 
from me the art of love, but grant that I may be yet more es- 
teemed in the eyes of the fair. And if Phaedrus or I myself 
said anything objectionable in our first speeches, blame Lysias, 
who is the father of the brat, and let us have no more of his 
progeny; bid him study philosophy, like his brother Pole- 
marchus ; and then his lover Phaedrus will no longer halt be- 
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twecn two, but dedicate himself wholly to ove and philosoph 
ical discourses. 

Phaedr. I say with you, Socrates, may this come frue if this 
be for my good. But why did you make this discourse of yours 
go much finer than the other? I wonder at that. And I begin 
to be afraid that I shall lose conceit of Lysias, even if he be 
willing to make another as long as yours, which I doubt. For 
one of our politicians lately took to abusing him on this very 
account; he would insist on calling him a speech-writer. So 
that a feeling of pride may probably induce him to give up 
writiug. 

Soc, That is an amusing notion; but I think that you are a 
little mistaken in your friend if you imagine that he is fright- 
ened at every noise ; and, possibly, you think that his assailant 
was in earnest ? 

Phaedr. I thought, Socrates, that he was. And you are 
aware that the most powerful and considerable men among our 
statesmen are ashamed of writing speeches and leaving them in 
a written form because they are afraid of posterity, and do not 
like to be called Sophists. 

Soe. I don’t know whether you are aware, Phaedrus, that 
the “sweet elbow” of which the proverb speaks is really de- 
rived from the long and difficult arm of the Nile. And you 
appear to be equally unaware of the fact that this sweet elbow 
of theirs is also a long arm. For there is nothing of which 
great politicians are so fond as of writing speeches, which they 
bequeath to posterity. And when they write them, out of grat- 
itude to their admirers, they append their names at the top. 
258 Phaedr. What do you mean? I don’t understand. 

~ Soe. Why don’t you know that when a politician writes, 
he begins with the names of his approvers ? 

Phaedr. How is that ? 

Soc. Why, he begins thus: “Be it enacted by the senate, 
the people, or both, as a certain person who was the author 
proposed ;” and then he rehearses all his titles, and proceeds to 
display his own wisdom to his admirers with a great flourish in 
what is often a long and tedious composition. Now what is 
that sort of thing but a regular piece of authorship ? 

Phaedr. True. 

Soc. And if the law is passed, then, like the poet, he leaves 


1 A proverb, like “The grapes are sour,” applied to pleasures which cannot be 
had, meaning sweet things which are out of the reach of the mouth. 
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the theatre iu high delight; but if the law is rejected and he 
is done out of his speech-making, aud not thought good enough 
to write, then he and his party are in mourning. 

Phaedr. Very true. 

Soc. This shows how far they sre from despising, or rather 
how highly they value the praetice of writing. 

Phaedr. No doubt. 

Soc. And when the king or orator has the power, as Lycur- 
gus or Solon or Darius had, of attaining an immortality of au- 
thorship in a state, is he not thought hy posterity, when they 
see his writings, and does he not think himself, while he is yet 
alive, to be like a god? 

Phaedr. That is true. 

Soc. Then do you think that any one of this class who may 
be ill-disposed to Lysias would ever make it a reproach against 
him that he is an author? 

Phaedr. Not upon your view; for according to you he would 
be reproaching him with his own favorite pursuit. 

Soc. Any one may see that there is no disgrace in the fact 
of writing ? 

Phaedr. Certainly not. 

. Soc. There may however be a disgrace in writing, not well, 
but badly ? 

Phaedr. That is true. 

Soe. And what is well and what is badly,——need we ask 
Lysias, or any other poet or orator, who ever wrote or will 
write either a political or any other work, in metre or out of 
metre, poet or prose writer, to teach us this ? 

Phaedr. Need we? What motive has a man to live if not 
for the pleasures of discourse? Surely he would not live for 
the sake of bodily pleasures, which almost always have previous 
pain as a condition of them, and ‘therefore are rightly called 
slavish. 

Soc. There is time yet. And I can fancy that the 259 
grasshoppers who are still chirruping in the sun over our 
heads are talking to one another and looking at us. What 
would they say if they saw that we also, like the many, are not 
talking but slumbering at midday, lulled by their voices, too 
indolent to think? They would have a right to laugh at us, 
and might imagine that we are slaves coming to our place of 
resort, who like sheep lie asleep at noon about the fountain. 
But if they see us discoursing, and liké Odysseus sailing by 
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their siren voices, they may perhaps, out of respect, give us of 
the gifts which they receive of the gods and give to men. 

Phaedr. What gifts do you mean? I never heard of any. 

Soc. A lover of music like yourself ought surely to have 
heard the story of the grasshoppers, who are said to have been 
hnman beings in an age before the Muses. And when the 
Muses came and song appeared they were ravished with de- 
light; and singing always, never thought of eating and drinking, 
notil at last they forgot and died. And now they live again in 
the grasshoppers; and this is the retarn which the Muses make 
to them,—— they hunger no more, neither thirst any more, but 
are always singing from the moment that they are born, and 
never eating or drinking ; and when they die they go and in- 
form the Muses in heaven who honors them on earth. They 
win the love of Terpsichore for the dancers by their report of 
them; of Erato for the lovers, and of the other Muses for those 
who do them honor, according to the several ways of honoring 
them: of Calliope the eldest Muse, and of her who is next 
to her for the votaries of philosophy; for these are the Muses 
who are chiefly concerned with heaven and the ideas, divine as 
well as human, and they have the sweetest utterance. For 
many reasons, then, we onght always to talk and not to sleep 
at midday. 

__—Lhaedr. Let us talk. 

Soc. Shall we discuss the rules of writing and speech as we 
were proposing ? 

Phaedr. Very good. 

Soc. Is not the first rule of good speaking that the mind of 
tha.speaker should know the truth of what he is going to say? 
260 Phaedr. And yet, Socrates, I have heard that he who 

would be an orator has nothing to do with true justice, but 
only with that which is likely to be approved by the many who 
sit in judgment; nor with the truly good or honorable, but only 
with public opinion about them, and that from this source and 
not from the truth come the elements of persuasion. 

Soc. Any words of the wise ought to be regarded and not 
trampled under foot, fur there is probably something io them, 
and perhaps there may be something in this which is worthy of 
attention. 

Phaedr. Very true. 

Soc. Let us put the matter thus: Suppose that I per- 
suaded you to buy a horse and go to the wars. Neither of us 
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knew what a horse was like, but I knew that you believed a 
horse to be the longest-eared of domestic animals. 

Phaedr. That would be ridiculous. 

Soc. There is something more ridiculous coming. Suppose, 
now, that I was in earnest and went and composed a speech in 
honor of an ass, whom I entitled a horse, beginning: “A no- 
ble animal and a most useful possession, especially in war, and 
you may get on his back and fight, and he will carry baggage 
or anything.” 

Phaedr. That would be most ridiculous. 

Soe. Ridiculous! Yes; but is not even a ridiculous friend 
better than a dangerous enemy ? 

Phaedr. Certainly. 

Soc. And when the orator instead of putting an ass in the 
place of a horse, puts good for evil, being himself as ignorant 
of their true nature as the city on which he imposes is ignorant ; 
and having studied the notions of the multitude, persuades them 
to do evil instead of good, — what will be the harvest which 
rhetoric will be likely to gather after the sowing of that fruit ? 

Phaedr. Anything but good. 

Soe. Perhaps, however, Rhetoric has beeu getting too roughly 
handled by us, and she might answer: What amazing nonsense 
is this! As if I forced any man to learn to speak in ignorance 
of the truth! Whatever my advice may be worth, I should have 
told him to arrive at the truth first, and then come tome. At the 
same time I boldly assert that mere knowledge of the truth will 
not give you the art of persuasion. 

Phaedr. There is reason in the lady’s defense of herself. 

Soc. Yes, I admit that, if the arguments which she has yet in 
store bear witness that she is an art at all. But I seem to hear 
them arraying themselves on the opposite side, declaring that she 
speaks not true, and that Rhetoric is not an art but only a dilet- 
tante amusement. Lo! a Spartan appears, and says that there 
never is nor ever will be a real art of speaking which is uncon- 
nected with the truth. 

Phaedr. And what are these arguments, Socrates:? 261 
Bring them out that we may examine them. 

Soc. Come out, children of my soul, and convince Phaedrus, 
who is the father of similar beauties, that he will never be able 
to speak about anything unless he be trained in philosophy. 
And let Phaedrus answer you. 

Phaedr. Put the question. 
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Soc. Is not rhetoric, taken generally, a universal art of enchaat- 
ing the mind by arguments ; which is practiced not ouly in courts 
and public assemblies, but in private houses also, having to do 
with all matters, great as well as small, good and bad alike, and 
is in all equally right, and equally to be esteemed — that is 
what you have heard ? 

Phaedr. Nay, not exactly that; but I should rather say that I 
have heard the art confined to speaking and writing in law-suita, 
and to speaking in public assemblies — not extended farther. 

Soc. Then I suppose that you have only heard of the rhetoric 
of Nestor and Odysseus, which they camposed in their leisure 
hours when at Troy, and never of Palamedes? 

Phaedr. No more than of Nestor and Odysseus, unless Gor- 
gias is your Nestor, and Thrasymachus and Theodorus your 
Odysseus. 

Soc. Perhaps that is my meaning. But let us leave them, 
And do you tell me, instead, what are plaintiff and defendant 
doing in a law-court — are they not contending ? 

Phaedr. Exactly. 

Soc. About the just and the unjust —- that is the matter in 
dispute ? 

Phaedr. Yes. 

Soc. And he who is practiced in the art will make the same 
thing appear to the same persons to be at one time just and at 
another time unjust, if he has a mind? 

Phaedr. Exactly. 

Soc. Aud when he speaks in the assembly, he will make the 
same things seem good to the city at one time, and at another 
time the reverse of good? 

Phaedr. That is true. 

Soc. Have we not heard of the Eleatic Palamedes (Zeno), who 
has an art of speaking which makes the same things appear to 
his hearers like and unlike, one and many, at rest and in motion 
too? 

Phaedr. Very true. 

Soc. The art of disputation, then, is not confined to the courts 
and the assembly, but is one and the same in every use of lan- 
guage; this is that art, if such an art there be, which finds a 
likeness of everything to which a likeness can. be found, and 
draws into the light of day the likenesses and disguises which 
are used by others ? 

Phaedr. How do you mean ? 
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Soc. Let me put the matter thus: When will there be more 
chance of deception — when the difference is large or small ? 

Phaedr. When the difference is small. 269 

Soe. And you will be less likely to be discovered in pass- 
ing by degrees into the other extreme than when you go all at 
once ? 

Phaedr. Of course. 

Soc. He, then, who would deceive others, and not be de- 
ceived, must exactly know the real likenessés and differences of 
things ? : 

Phaedr. Yes, he must. 

Soe. And if he is ignorant of the true nature of anything, how 
can he ever distinguish the greater or less degree of likeness to 
other things of that which he does not know? 

Phaedr. He cannot. 

Soe. And when men are deceived, and their notions are at 
variance with realities, it is clear that the error slips in through 
some resemblances ? 

Phaedr. Yes, that is the way. 

Soe; Then he who would be a master of the art must know 


the real nature of “everything; or he will never know either 
how to contrive or how to escape the gradual departure fron _ 
truth into thé opposite of truth which is effected by the help of 


resemblances ? 
dr. He will not. 

Soc. He then, who being ignorant of the truth catches at 
appearances, will only attain an art of rhetoric which is ridicu- 
lous and is not an art at all ? 

Phaedr. That may be expected. 

Soc. Shall I propose that we look for examples of good and 
bad art, according to our notion of them, in the speech of 
Lysias which you have in your hand, and in my own speech ? 

Phaedr. Nothiog could be better; and. indeed I think that 
our previous argument has been too barren of illustrations. 

Soc. Yes; aud the two speeches afford a good illustration of 
the way in which the speaker who knows the truth may play- 
fully draw away the hearts of his hearers. This piece of good 
fortune I attribute to the local deities ; and, perhaps, the-proph- 
ets of the Muses who are singing over our heads may have im- 
parted their inspiration to me. For I do not imagine that I 
have any rhetorical art myself. 

Phaedr. 1 will not dispute that; ouly please to go forward. 
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Soc. Suppose that you read me the first words of Lysias 
speech ? 

Phaedr. “You know my views of our common interest, aud 
I do not think that I ought to fail in the object of my suit he- 
cause I am not your lover. For lovers repent when ’? — 
263 Soc. Enough. Now, shall I point out the rhetorical 
error of those words ? 

Phaedr. Yes. 

Soc. Every one is aware that about some things we are 
agreed, whereas about other things we differ. 

Phaedr. I think that I understand you; but will you ex- 
plain yourself? 

Soc. When any one speaks of iron and silver, is not the 
same thing present in the minds of all? 

Phaedr. Certainly. 

Soc. But when any one speaks of justice and goodness, there 
is every sort of disagreement, and we are at odds with one an 
other and with ourselves ? 

Phaedr. Precisely. 

Soc. Then in some things we agree, but not in others ? 

Phaedr. That is true. 

Soc. In which are we more likely to be deceived, and in 
which has rhetoric the greater power ? 

Phaedr. Clearly, in the class which admits of error. 

Soc. Then the rhetorician ought to make a regular division, 
and acquire a distinct notion of both classes, as well of that in 

_ which the many err, as of that in which they do not err? 

Phaedr. He who made such a distinction would have an ex- 
cellent principle. 

Soc. Yes; and in the next place he must have a keen eye 
for the observation of particulars in speaking, and not make a 
mistake about the class to which they are to be referred. 

Phaedr. Certainly. 

Soc. Now to which class does love belong — to the debat- 
able or to the undisputed class ? 

Phaedr. To the debatable class surely ; for if not, do you 
think that any one would have allowed you to say as you did, 
that love is an evil both to the lover and the beloved, and also 
the greatest possible good ? 

Soc. Capital. But will you tell me whether I defined love 
at the beginning of my speech? for, having been in an ecstasy, 
I cannot well remember. 
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Phaedr. Yes, indeed; that you did, and no mistake. 

Soc. Then I perceive that the Nymphs of Achelous and Pan 
the son of Hermes, who inspired me, were far better rhetoricians 
than Lysias the son of Cephalus. Alas! how inferior to them 
he is! But perhaps I am mistaken; and Lysias at the com- 
mencement of his lover’s speech did insist on our supposing 
Love to be something or other which he fancied him to be, 
and that’in relation to this something he fashioned and framed 
the remainder of his discourse. Suppose we read him over 

in. 

Phaedr. If you please; but you will not find what you 
want. 

Soc. Read, that I may have his exact words. 

Phaedr. “You koow my views of our cammon interest ; and 
I do not think that I ought to fail in the object of my 264 
suit because I am not your lover, for lovers repent of the 
kindnesses which they have shown, when their love is over.” 

Soc. Here he appears to have done just the reverse of what 
he ought; for he has begun at the end, and is swimming on his 
back through the flood of words to the place of starting. His 
address to the fair youth commences with reference to the eon- 
clusion of his love. Am I not right, sweet Phaedrus ? 

Phaedr. Yes, indeed, Socrates; he does begin at the end. 

Soc. Then as to the other topics, — are they not a mass of 
confusion? Is there any principle in them? Why should the 
next topic or any other topic follow in that order? I cannot 
help fancying in my ignorance that he wrote freely off just 
what came into his head, but I dare say that you would recog- 
nize a rhetorical necessity in the succession of the several parts 
of the composition ? 

Phaedr. You have too good an opinion of me if you think 
that I have any such insight into his principles of composition. 


Soe. At any rate, you will allow that every discourse ought 
to be a living creature, having its own body and head and feet ;* 
there ought to he a middle, beginning, and end, which are in a 
manner agreeable to one another and to the whole? 

Phaedr. Certainly. 

Soc. Can this be said of the discourse of Lysias? See 
whether you can find any more connection in his words than in 
the epitaph, which is said by some to have been inscribed on the 


grave of Midas the Phrygian. 
Phaedr. What is there remarkable in the cpitaph ? 
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“Tam a maiden of brass; 
I lie on the tomb of Midas, 
While waters flow and tall trees grow, 
Here am I. 

On Midas’ tearful tomb [ lie; 

I am to tell the passers by 

That Midas sleeps in earth below.” 
Now in this rhyme whether a line comes first or comes last, 
that, aa you will perceive, makes no difference. 

Phaedr. You are making fun of that oration of ours. 

Soc. Well, I will say no more about your friend lest I should 
give offense to you; although I think that he might furnish 
many other examples of what a man ought to avoid. But I 
265 will proceed to the other speech, which, as I think, is also 

suggestive to students of rhetoric. 

Phaedr. In what way? 

Soc. The. two speeches, as you may remember, were of an 
opposite character, the one argued that the lover and the other 
that the non-lover ought to. be accepted. 

Phaedr. And right manfully. 

Soe. You should rather say “madly ;” and that was the ar- 
gument of them, for, as I said, “love is a madness.” 

Phaedr. Yes. 

Soc. And there were two kinds of madness; one produced 
by human infirmity, the other by a divine release from the or- 
dinary ways of met. 

Phaedr. True. 

Soc. The divine madness was subdivided into. four kinds, 
prophetic, initiatory, poetic, erotic, having four gods presiding 
over them ; the first was the inspiration of Apollo, the second 
that of Dionysus, the third that of the Muses, the fourth that of 
Aphrodite and Eros. In the description of the last kind of 
madness, which was also. the best, being a sort of figure of love, 
we mingled a tolerably credible and possibly true, though partly 
erring myth, which was also a hymn in honor of Eros, who is 
your lord and also mine, Phaedrus, and the guardian of fair 
children, and to him we sung the hymn in measured aud sol- 
emn form. 

Phaedr. I know that. I had great pleasure in listening to the 
tale. 

Soe. Let us take this instance and examine how the transi- 
tion was made from blame to praise. : 
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Phaedr. What do you mean ? ’ 

Soc. I mean to say that the composition was mostly playful. 
¥et in these chance fancies of the hour were involved two 
principles which would be charming if they could be fixed. by 
art. 

Phaedr. What are they ? 

Soc. First, the comprehension of scattered particulars in one 
idea: the speaker defines his several notions in order that he 
may make his meaning clear, as in onr definition of love, which 
whether true or false certainly gave clearness and consistency 
to the discourse. 

Phaedr. What is the other principle, Socrates? 

Soc. Secondly, there is the faculty of division according to 
the natural ideas or members, not breaking any part as a bad 
carver might. But, as the body may be divided into.a left side 
and into a right side, having parts right and left, so in the 266 
two discourses there was assumed, first of all, the general 
idea of unreason, and then one of the two proceeded to divide 
the parts of the left side and did not desist until he found in 
them an evil or left-handed love which the speaker justly re- 
viled ; and the other leading us to the right portion in which 
madness lay, found another love, having the same uame, but 
yet divine, which he held up before us and applauded as the. 
author of the greatest. benefits. 

Phaedr. That is: most true. 

Soc. I am a great lover of these processes of division and 
generalization; they help me to speak and think. And if I 
find any man who is able to see unity and plurality in nature, 
him I follow, and walk in his steps as if he were a god. And 
those who have this art, I have hitherto been in the habit of 
calling dialecticians ; but God knows whether the name is right 
or not. And I should like to know what name you would give 
to your or Lysias’ disciples, and whether this may not be that 
famous art-of rhetoric which Thrasymachus and others practice ? 
Skillful speakers they are,and impart their skill to any who will 
consent to worship them as kings and to bring them gifts. 

Phaedr. Yes, they are royal men; but their art is not the 
same with the art of those whom you call, and rightly, in my 
opinion, dialecticians. — Still we are in the dark about rhetoric. 

Soc. What do you mean? The remains of the art, when 
all this has been taken away, must be of rare value; and are 
not at all to be despised by you aud me. But what are the 
remains ? — tell me that. 
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Phaedr. There is a great deal surely to be found in books 
of rhetoric ? 

Soc. Yes, thank you for reminding me of that; there is the 
prooemium, if I remember rightly — that is what you mean — 
the niceties of the art ? 

Phaedr. Yes. 

Soe. There follows the statement of facts, and upon thal 
witnesses ; thirdly, proofs; fourthly, probabilities are to come; 
the great Byzantian artist also speaks, if I am not mistaken, of 
confirmation and superconfirmation. 

Phaedr. You mean the excellent Theodorus. 

267 Soe. Yes; and he tells how refutation or further refu- 

tation is to be mauaged, whether in accusation or defense. 
I need hardly mention the Parian Evenus,.who first invented 
indirect allusions and incidental praises, and also censures, of 
which this wise man made a memoria technica in verse. But 
shall 

“T to dumb forgetfulness consign "* 

Tisias and Gorgias, who are not ignorant that probability is 
superior to truth, and who by force of argument make the little 
appear great and the great little, and the new old and the old 
new, and have discovered universal forms, either short or going 
on to infinity. I remember Prodicus laughing when I told him 
of this; he said that he had himself discovered the true rule of 
art, which was to be neither-long nor short, but of a convenient 
length. 

Phaedr. Well done, Prodicus. 

Soc. Then there is Hippias of Elis, who probably agrees 
with him. 

Phaedr. Yes. 

Soc. And there is also Polus, who has schools of diplasi- 
ology, and gnomology, and eikonology, and who teaches in them 
the words of which Licymnius made him a present ; they were 
to give a polish. ts 

Phaedr. Had not Protagoras something of the same sort? 

Soe. Yes, rules of correctness and many other fine precepts ; 
for the “sorrows of a poor old man,” or any other pathetic 
case, no one is better than the Chalcedonian giant ; he can put 
a whole company of people into a passion and out of one again 
by his mighty magic, and is first-rate at inventing or disposing 
of any sort of calumny on any grounds or none. All of them 
agree in asserting that a speech should end in a recapitulation, 
though they do not all agree in the use of this word. 
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Phaedr, You mean that there should» be a summing up of 
the arguments in order to remind the hearers of them. 

Soc. T have now said all that I bave to say of the art of 
rhetoric: have you anything to add ? 

Phaedr. Not much, nor very important. 

Soc. Leave the unimportant and let us bring the really 268 
important question into the light of day, which is: What 
power this art of rhetoric has, and when ? 

Phaedr. A very great power in public meetings. 

Soc. Yes, that is true. But I should like to know whether 
you have the same feeling as I have about the rhetoricians? 
To me there seem to be a great many holes in their web. 

Phaedr. Give an example. 

Soc. I will. Suppose a person to come to your friend Eryx- 
imachus, or to his father Acumenus, and to say to him: “I 
know how to apply drugs which shall have either a heating or 
a cooling effect, and I can give a vomit and also a purge, and 
all that sort of thing ; and knowing all this, as I do, I claim to 
be a physician and a teacher of physic” — what do you suppose 
that they would say ? 

Phaedr. They would be sure to ask him whether he knew 
“to whom” he would give them, and “ when,” and “ how 
much.” 

Soc. And suppose that he were to reply: “No; I know 
nothing of that ; I expect those whom I have taught all this to 
do that of themselves.” 

Phaedr. They would reply that he is a madman or a pedant 
who fancies that he is a physician, because he has read some- 
thing in a book, or has stumbled on a few drugs, although he 
has no real understanding of the art of medicine. 

Soc. And suppose a person were to come to Sophocles or 
Euripides and say that he knows how to make a long speech 
about a small matter, and a short speech about a great matter, 
and also a sorrowful speech, or a terrible, or threatening speech, 
or any other kind of speech, and in teaching this fancies that he 
is teaching the art of tragedy ? 

Phaedr. They too would surely laugh at him if he fancies 
that tragedy is anything but the arranging of these clements in 
a manner suitable to ove another and to the whole. 

Soe. But I do not suppose that they would be rude to him 
or revile him. Would they not treat him as a musician would 
treat a itan who thinks that he is a harmonist because he 
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knows how to pitch the highest and lowest note; happening to 
meet such a one he would not say to him savagely, “ Fool, 
you are mad!” QO, no; -he would rather say to him in a gen- 
tle and musical tone of voice: “ My good friend, he who would 
be a harmonist must certainly know this, and yet he may un- 
derstand nothing of harmony if he has not got beyond your 
stage of knowledge, for you only know the preliminaries of har- 
mony and not harmonies.” 

Phaedr. Very true. 

269 Soc. And would not Sophocles say to the display of the 
would-be tragedian, that this was not tragedy but the 
preliminaries of tragedy, and would not Acumenns say to the 
would-be doctor that this was not medicine but the preliminaries 
of medicine ? 

Phaedr. Very true. 

Soe. And if Adrastus the mellifluous or Pericles heard of 
these wonderful arts, brachylogies and eikonologies and all the 
hard names which we have been endeavoring to draw into the 
light of day, what would they say? Instead of losing temper 
and applying uncomplimentary epithets, as you and I have been 
doing to the authors of such an imaginary art, their superior 
wisdom would rather censure us, as well as them. Have a lit- 
tle patience, Phaedrus and Socrates, they would say, and don’t 
‘be angry with those who from some want.of dialectical skill are 
unable to define the’ nature of rhetoric, and consequently sup- 
pose that they have found the art in the preliminary conditions 
of the art, and when they have taught these to others, fancy 
that they have been teachiog the whole art of rhetoric; but as 
to persuasion in detail and unity of composition, that they re- 
gard as an easy thing with which their disciples may supply 
themselves. 

Phaedr. I quite admit, Socrates, that the art of rhetoric 
which these men teach and of which they write is such as you 
describe —in that I agree with you. But I still want to know 
where and how the true art of rhetoric and persuasion is to be 
acquired, 

Soc. The perfection of oratory is, or rather must be, like the 
perfection of all things, partly given by nature; but this is as- 
sisted by art, and if you have the uatural power you will be 
famons as a rhetorician, if you only add knowledge and practice, 
and in either you may fall short. But the art, as far as there 
is an art, of rhetoric does not lie in the direction of 'Tisias or 
Thrasymachus. 
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Phaedr. But in what direction then? - 

Soc. I should conceive ‘that Pericles was the most accom- 
plished of rhetericians. 

Phaedr. What of that ? 

Soc. All the higher arts require much discussion and lofty 
contemplation of ‘nature ; ‘this is the source of sublimity:and 270 
perfect comprehensive power. And this,as I conceive, was 
the quality which, in addition to his natural gifts, Pericles ac- 
quired from his happening to know Anaxagoras. He was im- 
bued with the higher philosophy,.and attained the knowledge of 
mind and matter, which was ‘the favorite theme of Anaxagoras, 
and hence he drew what was applicable to his art. 

Phaedr. Explain. 

Soc. Rhetoric is like mediciue. 

Phaedr. How is that? 

Soc. Why, because medicine has to define 'the nature of the 
hody and rhetoric of the soul — if you would proceed, not empir- 
ically but scientifically, in the one :case to impart health and 
strength ‘by giving medicine and ‘food, in the other to implant 
the -convietion which -you ‘require by the right use of words and 
principles. 

* Phaedr. You are probably right in that. 

Soc. And do you think ‘that you can know the nature of the 
soul intelligently without knowing the nature of the whole ? 

Phaedr. Hippocrates the Asclepiad says that this is the only 
inethod of precedure by which the nature even of the body can 
‘be understood. 

Soe. Yes, friend, and he says truly. Still, we ought not to 
be content with the name of Hippocrates, but to examine and 
see whether he has reason on his side. 

Phaedr. True. 

Soc. Then consider what is this which Hippocrates says,.and 
which right reason says about this or any-other nature. Ought 
we not to consider first whether that which we wish either to 
learn or to teach is simple or multiform, and if simple, then to in- 
quire what power this has of acting or being acted upon by other, 
aud if multiform, then to number the forms; and see first in the 
case of one of them, and then in the case of all of them, the sev- 
eral powers which they by nature have of doing or suffering. 

Phaedr. That will be the way. 

Soc. The method which has not this analysis is like the grop- 
ing of a blind man. Yet, surely, he who is an artist ought not 
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to admit of a comparison with the blind, or deaf; but he who 
imparts rules of speech in an artist-like or scientific manner will 
particularly set forth the nature of that to which he gives his 
rules, which I suppose is the soul. 

Phaedr. Certainly. 

Soc. His whole effort is directed towards this, for in this 
271 
he seeks to produce conviction. 

Phaedr. Yes. 

Soe. Then clearly, Thrasymachus or any one else who elab- 
orates a system of rhetoric will give an exact description of the 
soul; which he will make to appear either as single and same, 
or, like the body, multiform. That is what we should call show- 
ing the nature of the soul. 

Phaedr. Exactly. 

Soc. He will next proceed to speak of the instruments by 
which the soul acts or is affected in any way. 

Phaedr. True. 

Soc. Thirdly, having arranged men and speeches, and their 
modes and affections in differeut classes, and fitted them into one 
another he will point out the connection between them — he will 
show why one is naturally persuaded by a particular form of 
argument, and another not. 

Phaedr. That will certainly be a very good way. 

Soc. Yes, that is the true and only way in which any subject 
can be set forth or treated by rules ot art, whether in speaking 
or writing. But the writers of the present day, at whose feet 
you have sat, improperly conceal all this about the soul which 
they know quite well. Nor, until they adopt our method of 
reading and writing, can we admit that they write by rules of 
art. 

Phaedr. What is our method ? 

Soc. I cannot give you the exact details; but I should like 
to tell you generally, as far as I can, how a man ought to pro- 
ceed according to the rules of art. 

Phaedr. Let me hear. 


Soc. Or is the art of enchantir the soul, and therefore 
he who would be an orator h diffe : 
man_ souls —they are so many and of ae a nature, and from 


them come the differences between man and man —he will thén 
proceed to divide-speeches~into their different classes. Such 
and snch persons, he will say, are affected by this or that kind 
of speech in this or that way, and he will tell you why; he 
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must have a theoretical notion of them first, and then he must 
see them in action, and be able to follow them with all his 
senses about him, or he will never get beyond the precepts of 
his masters. But when he is able to say what persons are 
persuaded by what arguments, and recognize the individual 272 
about whom he used to theorize as actually present to 
him, and say to himself, “ This is he and this is the sort of man 
who ought to have that argument applied to him in order to 
convince him of this;” when he has attained the knowledge 
of all this, and knows also when he should speak and when he 
should abstain from speaking, and when he should make use of 
pithy sayings, pathetic appeals, aggravated effects, and all the 
other figures of speech; when, I say, he knows the times and 
seasons of all these things, then, and not till then, he is perfect 
and a consummate master of his art; but if he fail in any of 
these points, whether in speaking or teaching or writing them, 
and says that he speaks by rules of art, he who denies this has 
the better of him. Well, the teacher will say, is this, Phaedrus 
and Socrates, your account of the art of rhetoric, or am I to 
look for auother ? 

Phaedr. He must take this, Socrates, for there is no possi- 
bility of another, and yet the creation of such an art is not 
easy. 

Noe. That is true; and therefore let us turn the matter up 
and down, and see whether there may not be a shorter and 
easier road; there is no use in taking the longer and more dif- 
ficult way when there is a shorter and easier one. And I wish 
that you would try and remember whether there is anything 
which you have heard from Lysias or any oue else which might 
be of service to us. 

Phaedr. If trying would avail, then I might; but I fear that 
I cannot remember anything at the moment. 

Soe. Suppose I tell you something which somebody who 
knows told me. 

Phaedr. Certainly. 

Soc. May not the wolf, as the proverb says, claim a hearing ? 

Phaedr. Do you say what can he said for him. 

Soc. Well, they say that there is no use in putting a solemn 
face on a matter, or in going round and round, until you arrive 
at the beginning of all things; for that when the question is of 
justice and good, as I said at first, or a question in which men 
are concerned who are just and good, either by nature or habit, 
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he who would be a skillful rhetorician has no need of truta— 
for that in courts of law men literally care nothing about truth, 
but only abont conviction: and this is based on probability, to 
which he who would be a skillful orator- should therefore give 
his whole attention. And they say also that there are cases in 
which the actual facts ought to be withheld, and only the prob- 
abilities shonld be told either in accusation or defense, and that 
9 always in ‘speaking the orator should run after probability, 

and say good-by to the troth. And the observance of 
this principle throughout a speech furnishes the whole art. 

Phaedr. That is what the professors of rhetoric do actually 
say, Socrates, for I remember that although we have touched ! 
upon this matter but slightly, the point is all-important with 
them. 

Soc. I dare say that you are familiar with Tisias. Does he 
not define probability to be that which the many think ? 

Phaedr. Certainly he does. 

Soc. I believe that he has a clever and ingenious case of this 
sort: He supposes a feeble and valiant man to have assaulted 
a strong and cowardly one, and to have robhed him of his coat 
or of something or other; he is brought into court, and then 
Tisias says that both parties should tell lies: the coward should 
say that he was assaulted by more men than one; the other 
should prove that they were alone, and should use this argu- 
ment: “ How could a man like me have assaulted a man like 
him?” The other will not like to confess his own cowardice, 
and will therefore invent some other lie which his adversary 
will thus gain an opportunity of refuting. These and others 
like them are the precepts of the doctors of the art. Am I not 
right, Phaedrus ? 

Phaedr. Certainly. 

Soc. I cannot help feeling that this is a wonderfully myste- 
rious art which Tisias has discovered, or whoever the gentle- 
man was, or whatever his name or country may have been, who 
was the discoverer. Shall we say a word to him or not ? 

Phaedr. What shall we say to him? 

Soc. Let us tell him that, before he appeared, yon and I 
were saying that probability was engendered in the minds of 
the many by the likeness of the truth, and were setting forth 
that he who knew the truth would always know how best to 
discover the resemblances of the truth. If he has anything far- 

1 Cp. 259 E. 
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ther to say about the art of speaking we should like to hear 
him; but. if not, we are satisfied with our own view, that unless 
a man estimates the various characters of his hearers and is 
able to divide existences into classes and to sum them up in 
single ideas, he will never be a skillful rhetorician even within 
the limits of human power. And this art he will not attain 
withont a great deal of trouble, which a good man ought to 
nndergo, not for the sake of speaking and acting before men, but 
in order that he may be able to say what is acceptable fo Sod 
and in all things to act acceptably to him as far as in bim 
lies; for there is a saying of wiser men than ourselves, O74 
that a man of sense should not try to please his fellow-ser- 
vants (at least this should not be his principal object) but his 
good and noble masters, so that, if the way is long and circnitous, 
marvel not at this; for, where the end is great, there the way 
may be permitted to be long, but not for lesser ends such as 
yours. Truly, the argumeot may say, Tisias, that if you do not 
miod going so far, rhetoric has a fair beginning in this. 

Phaedr. I think, Socrates, that this is admirable, if only prac- 
ticable. 

Soc. But even to fail in an honorable object is honorable. 

Phaedr. True. 

Soc. I think that enough has been said of a true and false 
art of speaking. 

Phaedr. Certainly. 

Soc. But there is something yet to be said of propriety and 
impropriety of writing, 

Phaedr. Yes. 

Soc. De you know how you can speak or act about rhetoric 
in a manner which will be acceptable to God ? 

Phaedr. No, indeed. Do you? 

Soc. I have heard a tradition of antiquity, whether true or 
not antiquity only knows. If we had the truth ourselves, do 
you think that we should care much about the opinions of men? 

Phaedr. That is a question which needs no answer; but [ 
wish that you would tell me what you say that you have heard. 

Soc. At the Egyptian city of Naucratis, there was a famous 
old god, whose name was Theuth; the bird which is called 
the Ibis was sacred to him, and he was the inventor of many 
arts, such as arithmetic and calculation aud geometry and as- 
tronomy and draughts and dice, but his great discovery was the 
use of letters. Now in those days Thamus was the king of the 
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whole of Upper Egypt, which is the district surrounding that 
great city which is called by the Hellenes Egyptian Thebes, 
and they call the god himself Ammon. To him came Theuth 
and showed his inventions, desiring that the. other Egyptians 
might be allowed to have the benefit of them; he went through 
them, and Thamus inquired about their several uses, and praised 
some of them and censured others, as he approved or disap- 
proved of them. There would he no use in repeating all that 
Thamus said to Theuth in praise or blame of the various arts. 
But when they came to letters, This,’said ‘Theuth, will make 
the Egyptians wiser and give them better memories ; for this is 
the cure of forgetfulness and of folly. Thamus replied: O most 
ingenious Theuth, he who has the gift of invention is not always 
the best judge of the utility or inutility of his own: inventions 
975 '° the users of them. And in this instance a paternal love 
of your own child has led you to say what is not the fact ; 
for this invention of yours will create forgetfulness in the learn- 
ers’ souls, because they will not use their memories; they will 
trust to the external written characters and not remember of 
themselves. You have found a specific, not for memory but for 
reminiscence, and you give your disciples only the pretense of 
wisdom; they will be hearers of many things and will have 
learned nothing; they will appear to be omniscient and will 
generally know nothing; they will be tiresome, having the rep- 
utation of knowledge without the reality. 

Phaedr, Yes, Socrates, you can easily invent tales of Egypt, 
or of any other conntry that yon like. 

Soc. There was a tradition in the temple of Dodona that oaks 
first gave prophetic utterances. The men of that day, unlike in 
their simplicity to young philosophy, deemed that if they heard 
the truth even from “ oak or rock,” that was enough for them; 
whereas, you seem te think not of the truth but of the speaker, 
and of the country from which the truth comes. 

Phaedr. 1 acknowledge the justice of your rebuke; and I 
think that the Theban is right in his view about letters. 

Soc. He would be a simple person, and quite without under- 
standing of the oracles Thamus and Ammon, who should leave 
in writing or receive in writing any art under the idea that the 
written word would be intelligible or certain; or who deemed 
that writing was at all better than knowledge and recollection 
of the same matters. 

Phaedr, That is most true. 
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Soc. I cannot help feeling, Phaedrusthat writing is unfortu- 
nately like painting ; for the creations of the painter have the 
attitude of life, and yet if you ask them a question they preserve 
a solemn silence. And the same may be said of speeches. You 
would imagine that they had intelligence, but if you want to 
know anything and put a question to one of them, the speaker 
always gives one unvaryiug answer. And when they have been 
once written down they are tossed about anywhere among those 
who do and among those who do not understand them. Ana 
they have no reticences or proprieties towards different classes 
of persons; and, if they are unjustly assailed or abused, their 
parent is needed to protect his offspring, for they cannot pro- 
tect or defend themselves. 

Phaedr. That again is most true. 

Soc. May we not imagine another kind of writing or speaking 
far better than this is, and having far greater power, — which 
is one of the same family, but lawfully begotten? Let us 276 
see what his origin is. 

Phaedr. Who is he, and what do you mean about his origin ? 

Soc. I am speaking of an intelligent writing which is graven 
in the soul of him who has learned, and can defend itself, and 
knows when to speak and when to be silent. 

Phaedr. You mean the word of knowledge which has a living 
soul, and of which the written word is properly no more than 
an image ? 

Soc. Yes, of course that is what I mean. And I wish that 
you would let me ask you a question: Would a husbandman, 
who is a man of sense, take the seeds, which he values and 
which he wishes to be fruitful, and in sober earnest plant them 
during the heat of summer, in some garden of Adonis, that he 
may rejoice when he sees them in eight days appearing in 
beauty (at least he does that, if at all, only as the show of a 
festival) ; but those about which he is in earnest he sows in 
fitting soil, and practices husbandry, and is satisfied if in eight 
mouths they arrive at perfection? 

Phaedr. Yes, Socrates, that will be his way when he is in 
earnest; he will do the other, as you say, only as an amuse- 
ment. 

Soe. And can we suppose that he who knows the just and 
good and honorable has less understanding in reference to his 
own seeds than the husbandman? 

Phaedr. Certainly not. 
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Soc. Then he will not seriously incline to write them in wa- 
ter with pen aud ink, or in dumb characters which have not a 
word to say for themselves and cannot adequately express the 
truth ? 

Phaedr. No, that is not likely. 

Soc. No, that is not likely, — in the garden of letters he will 
plant them only as an amusement. or he will write them down 
as memorials against the forgetfulness of old age, to be treasured 
by him and his equals when they, like him, have one fuot in the 
grave; and he will rejoice in beholding their tender growth; 
and they will be his pastime while others are watering the gar- 
den of their souls with banqueting and the like. 

Phaedr. A pastime, Socrates, as rioble as the other is igno- 
ble, when a man is able to pass time merrily in the representa- 
tion of justice and the like. 

Soc. True, Phaedrus. But nobler far is the serious pursuit 
of the dialectician, who finds a congenial soul, and then with 
knowledge engrafts and sows words which are able to help 
277 themselves and him who planted them, and are not unfruit- 
ful, but have in them seeds which may bear fruit in other 
natures, nurtured in other ways, — making the seed everlasting 
and the possessors happy to the utmost extent of human happi- 
ness. 

Phaedr. Yes, indeed, that is far nobler. 

Soc. And now,.Phaedrus, having agreed upon the premises 
we may decide about the conclusion. 

Phaedr. About what conclusion ? 

Soc. About Lysias, whom we censured, and his art of writ- 
ing, and his discourses, and the rhetorical skill or want of skil! 
which was shown in them; for he brought us to this point 
And I think that we are now pretty well informed about the 
nature of art and its opposite. 

Phaedr. Yes, I think with you; but I wish that you would 
repeat what was said. 

Soc. Until a man knows the truth of the several particulars 
of which he is writing or speaking, and is able to define them as 
they are, and having defined them again to divide them until 
they can be no longer divided, and until in like manner he ig 
able to discern the nature of the soul and discover the different 
modes of discourse which are adapted to different natures, and 
to arrange and dispose them in such a way that the simple form 
of speech may be addressed to the simpler nature, and the 
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complex and composite to the complex nature — until he has 
accomplished all this, he will be unable to handle arguments ac- 
cording to rules of art,.as far as their nature allows them to be 
subjected to art, either for the purpose of teaching or persuad- 
ing; that is the view which is implied in the whole preceding 
argument. 

Phaedr. Yes, that was our view, certainly. 

Soc. Secondly, as to the justice of the censure which was 
passed on speaking or writing discourses — did not our previous 
argument show — 

Phaedr. Show what ? 

Soc. That whether Lysias or any other writer that ever was 
or will be, whether private man or statesman, writes a political 
treatise in his capacity of legislator, and fancies that there is a 
great certainty and clearness in his performance, the fact of his 
writing as he does is only a disgrace to him, whatever men may 
say. For entire ignorance about the nature of justice and in- 
justice, and good and evil, and the inability to distinguish the 
dream from the reality, cannot in truth be otherwise than dis- 
graceful to him, even though he have the applause of the whole 
world. 

Phaedr. Certainly. 

Soc. But he who thinks that in the written word there is 
necessarily much which is not serious, and that neither poetry 
nor prose, spoken or written, are of any great value — if, 978 
like the compositions of the rhapsodes, they are only recited 
in order to be believed, and not with any view to criticism or 
instruction; and who thinks that even the best of them are but 
a reminiscence of what we know, and that only in principles of 
justice and goodness and nobility taught and communicated 
orally and written in the soul, which is the true way of writ- 
ing, is there clearness and perfection and seriousness; and that 
such principles are like legitimate offspring ; being, in the first 
place, that which the man finds in his own bosom; secondly, the 
brethren and descendants and relations of this which has been 
duly implanted in the souls of others ; and who cares for them 
and no others — this is the right sort of man; and you and I, 
Phaedrus, would pray that we may become like him. 

Phaedr. That is most assuredly my desire and prayer. 

Soc. And now the play is played out; and of rhetoric enough. 
Go and tell Lysias that to the fountain and school ofthe Nymphs 
we went down, and were bidden by them to convey a message 
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to him and to other composers of speeches — to Homer and 
other writers of poems, whether set to music or not. And to 
Solon and the writers of political documeuts, which they term 
laws, we are to say that if their compositions are based on 
knowledge of the truth, and they can defend or prove them, 
when they are put to the test, by spoken arguments, which leave 
their writings poor iu comparison of them, then they are not 
only poets, orators, legislators, but worthy of a higher uame. 

Phaedr. What name is that? 

Soc. Wise, I may not call them; for that is a great name 
which belongs to God only, — lovers of wisdom or philosophers 
is their modest and befitting title. 

Phaedr. Very good. 

Soc. And he who cannot rise above his own compilations and 
compositions, which he has been loug patching and piecing, add- 
ing some and taking away some, may be justly called poet or 
speech-maker or law-maker. 

Phaedr. Certainly. 

Soc. Now go and tell this to your companion. 

Phaedr. But there is also a friend of yours who ought not 
to be forgotten. 

Soc. Who is that? 

Phaedr. Tsocrates the fair. 

Soc. What of him? 

979 Phaedr. What message shall we send to him ? 
Soe. Isocrates is still young, Phaedrus ; but I am will- 
ing to risk a prophecy concerning him. 

Phaedr. What would you prophesy ? 

Soc. I think that he has a genius which soars above the 
orations of Lysias, and he has a character of a finer mould. 
My impression of him is that he will marvelously improve as 
he grows older, and that all former rhetoricians will be as 
children in comparison of him. And I believe that he will not 
be satisfied with this, but that some divine impulse will lead 
him to things higher still. For there is an element of philos- 
ophy in his nature. This is the message which comes from the 
gods dwelling in this place, and which I will myself deliver to 
Isocrates, who is my delight; and do you give the other to 
Lysias, who is yours. 

Phaedr. T will; and now as the heat is abated let us depart. 

Soc. Should we not offer up a prayer first of all to the 
local deities ? 
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Phaed:. By all means. a 

Soc. Beloved Pan, and all ye other gods who haunt this 
place, give me beauty in the inward soul ; and may the outward 
and inward man be at one. May I reckon the wise to be the 
wealthy, and may I have such a quantity of gold as none but 
the temperate can carry. Anything more? That prayer, I 
think, is enough for me. 

Phaedr. Ask the same for me, for friends should have all 
things in common. 

Soc. Let us go. 
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Tue Cratylus has always been a source of perplexity to the stu- 
dent of Plato. While in fancy and humor and perfection of style, 
and metaphysical originality, this Dialogue may be ranked with the 
best of the Platonic writings, there has been an uncertainty about 
the motive of the piece, which interpreters have hitherto not suc- 
ceeded in dispelling. We need not suppose that Plato used words 
in order to conceal his thoughts, or that he would have been unin- 
telligible to an educated contemporary. In the Phaedrus and Euthy- 
demus we also found a difficulty in determining the precise aim of 
the author. Plato wrote satires in the form of dialogues, and his 
meaning, like that of other satirical writers, has often slept in the 
ear of posterity. Two causes may be assigned for this: 1st, the 
subtlety and allusiveness of this species of composition; 2d, the 
difficulty of reproducing a state of life and literature which has 
passed away. A satire is unmeaning, unless we can place ourselves 
back among the persons and thoughts of the age in which it was 
written. Had the treatise of Antisthenes upon words, or the specn- 
lations of Cratylus, or some other Heraclitean of the fourth ceu- 
tury B. C., on the nature of language, heen preserved to us; or if 
we had lived at the time, and been rich enough to attend “the fifty- 
drachma course of Prodicus,” we should have understood Plato bet- 
ter, and many points which are now attributed to the extravagance 
of Socrates’ humor, would have been found, like the allnsions of 
Aristophanes in the Clouds, to have gone home to the Sophists and 
grammarians of the day. 

For the age was very busy with philological. speculation; and 
many questions were beginning to be asked about language which 
were parallel to other questions about justice, virtue, knowledge, and 
were illustrated in a similar manner by the analogy of the arts. 
Was there a correctness in words, and were they given by nature 
or convention? In the pre-Socratic philosophy mankind had been 
striving to attain an expression of their ideas; and now they were 
beginning to ask themselves whether the expression might not be 
distinguished from the idea? These were some of the problema 
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which were occupying the minds of speculative men in the age of 
Plato. But of these beginnings of the study of language we know 
little, and there necessarily arises an obscurity, when the surround~- 
ings of such a work as the Cratylus are taken away. Moreover, in 
this, as in most of tlie Dialogues of Plato, allowance has to be made 
for the character of Socrates. For the theory of language can only 
be propounded by him in a manner which is consistent with his 
own profession of ignorance. Hence his ridicule of the new school 
of etymology is interspersed with many declarations, -“ that he knows 
nothing,” “that he has learned from Euthyphro,” and the like. 
Even the truest things which he says are depreciated by himself. 
He professes to be guessing, but the guesses of Plato are better than 
all the other theories of the ancients respecting language put to- 
ether. 

The Dialogue hardly derives any light from Plato’s other writ- 
ings, and still less from Scholiasts and Neoplatonist writers. Soc- 
rates must be interpreted from himself, and on first reading we cer- 
tainly have a difficulty in understanding his drift, or his relation to 
the two other interlocutors in the Dialogue. Does he agree with 
Cratylus or with Hermogenes, and is he serious in those fanciful 
etymologies, extending over more than half the Dialogue, which he 
seems so greatly to relish? Or is he serious in part only; and cau 
we separate his jest from his earnest ?— Sunt bona, sunt quaedam 
mediocria, sunt mala plura. Most of them are ridiculously bad, and 
yet among them are found, as if by accident, principles of philology 
which are unsurpassed in any ancient writer, and even in’ advance 
of any philologer of the last century. May we suppose that Plato, 
like Lucian, has been amusing his fancy by writing a comedy in the 
form of a prose dialogue? And what is the final result of the in- 
quiry? Is Plato an upholder of the conventional theory of lan- 
guage, which he acknowledges to be imperfect? Or does he mean 
to imply that a perfect language can only be based on his own theory 
of ideas? Or if this latter explanation is refuted by his silence, 
then in what relation does his account of language stand to the rest 
of his philosophy? Or may we be so bold as to deny the connec- 
tion between them? For the allusion to the ideas at the end of the 
Dialogue is merely intended to show that we must not put words in 
the place of things or realities, which is a thesis strongly insisted 
upon by Plato in many other passages. . . . . These are some 
of the first thoughts which arise in the mind of the reader of the 
Cratylus. And the consideration of them may form a convenient 
introduction to the general subject of the Dialogue. 

We have already seen in the case of the Phaedrus, that we must 
not expect all the parts of a dialogue of Plato to tend equally to 
some clearly defined end. His idea of literary art is not the absolute 
proportion of the whole, such as we appear to find in a Greek temple 
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or statue; nor should his works be tried By any such standard. 
They have often the beauty of poetry, but they have also the 
freedom of conversation. ‘“ Words are more plastic than wax,” and 
may be moulded into any form. He wanders on from one topic to 
another, carcless of the unity of his work, not fearing any “judge, 
or spectator, who may recall him to the point” (Theaet.), “ whither 
the argument blows we follow.” (Rep. 394 D.) To have deter- 
mined beforehand, as in a modern didactic treatise, the nature and 
limits of the subject, would have been fatal to the spirit of inquiry 
or discovery, which is the soul of the Dialogue. 

There is another aspect under which some of the Dialogues of 
Plato may be more truly viewed: they are dramatic sketches of 
an argument. We have found that in the Lysis, Charmides, Laches, 
Protagoras, Meno, we arrived at no conclusion — the different sides 
of the argument were personified in the different speakers; but the 
victory was not distinctly attributed to any of them, nor the truth 
wholly the property of any. And in the Cratylus we have no reason 
to assume that Socrates is either wholly right or wholly wrong, or 
that Plato, though he evidently inclines to him, had any other aim 
than that of personifying the conventional, rational, ideal theories of 
language, in the characters of Hermogenes, Socrates, and Cratylus. 

The two subordinate persons of the Dialogue, Hermogenes and 
Cratylus, are at the opposite poles of the argument. But extremes 
meet; and the disciple of the Sophists and the follower of Herac- 
litus are found to be not so far removed from one another as at first 
sight appears; and both show an inclination to accept the third view 
which Socrates interposes between them. First, Hermogenes, the 
poor brother of the rich Callias, expounds the doctrine that names 
are conventional; like the names of slaves, they may be given and 
altered at pleasure. This is one of those principles which, whether 
applied to society or language, explains everything and nothing. For 
in all things there is an element of convention ; but the admission of 
this does not explain the rational ground or basis in human nature 
on which the convention proceeds. Socrates first of all intimates to 
Hermogenes, that his view ot language is only a part of a sophistical 
whole, and ultimately tends to abolish the distinction between truth 
and falsehood. Hermogenes is very ready to throw aside the so- 
phistical tenet, and listens with a sort of half-admiration half-belief, 
to the speculations of Socrates. 

Cratylus is of opinion that a name is either a true name or not a 
name all. He is unable to conceive of degrees of imitation ; a word 
is either the perfect expression of a thing, or a mere inarticulate 
sound (a fallacy which is still prevalent among theorizers about the 
origin of language). He is at once a philosopher and Sophist ; for 
while wanting to rest language on an immutable basis, he would 
deny the possibility of falsehood. He is inclined to derive all truth 
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from language, and in language he sees reflected the philosophy a 
Heraclitus. His views are not like those of Hermogenes, hastil; 
taken up, but are said to be the result of mature consideration 
although he is described as still a young man. With a tenacity 
characteristic of the Heraclitean philosophers, he clings to the dec 
trine of the flux. (Cp. Theaet. 180.) Of the real Cratylus we 
know nothing, except that he is recorded by Aristotle to have bee: 
the friend or teacher of Plato; nor have we any proof that he re 
sembled the likeness of him in Plato any more than the Critias o 
Plato is like the real Critias, or the Euthyphro in this Dialogue like 
the other Euthyphro, the diviner, in the Dialogue which is callec 
after him. 

Between these two extremes, which ‘have both of them a sophis. 
tical character, the view of Socrates is introduced, which is in a 
manner the union of the two. Language is conventional and alsc 
natural, and the true conventional-natural is the rational. It is a 
work, not of chance, but of art; the dialectician is the artificer of 
words, and the legislator gives authority to them. They are the ex- 
pressions or imitations in sound of things. In a sense, Cratylus is 
right in saying that things have by nature names (p. 390); for 
nature is not opposed either to art-or to law. But vocal imitation, 
like any other copy, may be imperfectly executed ; and in this way 
an element of chance or convention enters in. There is much which 
is accidental or exceptional in language. Some words have had 
their original meaning so obscured, that they require to be helped 
out by convention. But still the true name is that which has a 
natural meaning. Thus nature, art, chance, all combine in the for- 
mation of language. -And the three views respectively propounded 
by Hermogenes, Socrates, Cratylus, may be described as the conven- 
tional, the artificial or rational, and the natural. And this view of 
Socrates is the meeting-point of the other two, just as conceptualism 
is the meeting-point of nominalism and realism. 

We can hardly say that Plato was aware of the truth, that “ lan- 
guages are not made, but grow.” But still, when he says that “the 
legislator made language with the dialectician standing on his right 
hand,” we need not infer from this that he supposed words, like 
coins, to be issued from the mint.of the state. The creator of laws 
and of social life is naturally regarded as the creator of language, 
according to Hellenic notions, and the philosopher is his natural ad- 
viser. We are not te suppose that the legislator is performing any 
extraordinary function; he is merely the Eponymus of the state, 
who prescribes rules for the dialectician and for all other artists. 
According to a truly Platonic mode of approaching the subject, lan- 
guage like virtue in the Republic, is examined by the analogy of the 
arts. Words are works of art which may be equally made in dif 
ferent materials, and are well made when they have meaning. Of 
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the process which he thus describes, Plato had probably no very 
definite notion. But he means to express generally that language is 
the product of intelligence, and that languages belong to states and 
not to individuals. 

A better conception of language could not have been formed in 
Plato’s age, than that which he attributes to Socrates. Yet many 
persons have thought that the mind of Plato is more truly seen in 
the vague realism of Cratylus. This misconception has probably 
arisen from two causes: first, the desire to bring Plato’s theory of 
language into accordance with the received doctrine of the Platonic 
ideas; secondly, the impression created by Socrates himself, that he 
is not in earnest, and is only indulging the fancy of the hour. 

1. We shall have occasion to show more at length, in the Intro- 
duction to future Dialogues, that the so-called Platonic ideas are 
only a semi-mythical form, in which he attempts to realize abstrac- 
tions, and that they are replaced in his later writings by a rational 
theory of psychology. (See, especially, Introduction to the Soph- 
ist.) And in the Cratylus he gives a rational account of the nature 
and origin of language, in which Adam Smith, Rousseau, and other 
writers of the last century, would have generally agreed. At the 
end of the Dialogue, he speaks, as in the Symposium and Republic, 
of absolute beauty and good; but he’never supposed that they were 
capable of being embodied in words. Of the names of the ideas, 
he would have said, as he says of the names of the gods, that we 
know nothing. Even the realism of Cratylus is not based upon the 
ideas of Plato, but upon the flux of Heraclitus. Here, as in the 
Sophist and Politicus, Plato expressly draws attention to the want 
of correspondence of words and things. Hence we are led to infer, 
1st, that the view of Socrates is not the less Plato’s own, becanse not 
based upon the ideas; 2d, that Plato’s theory of language is not in- 
consistent with the rest of his philosophy. 

2. We do not deny that Socrates is partly in jest and partly in 
earnest. He is discoursing in a high-flown vein, which may be com- 
pared to “the dithyrambies” of the Phaedrus. They are mysteries 
of which he is speaking, and he professes a kind of ludicrous fear 
of his imaginary wisdom. When he is arguing out of Homer, about 
the names of Hector’s son, or when he describes himself as inspired 
or maddened by Euthyphro, with whom he has been sitting from the 
early dawn (compare again Phaedrus and Lysias), and expresses his 
intention of yielding to the illusion to-day, and to-morrow he will go 
to a priest and be purified, we easily see that his words are not to 
be taken seriously. In this part of the Dialogue his dread of com 
mitting impiety, the pretended derivation of his wisdom from another, 
the extravagance of some of his etymologies, and, in general, the 
manner in which the fun fast and furious, vires acquirit eundo, remind 
us strongly of the Phaedrus. The jest is a long one, extending over 
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more than half the Dialogue. But then, we remember that the 
Euthydemus is a still longer jest, in which the irony is preserved to 
the very end. There he is parodying the ingenious follies of early 
logic; in the Cratylus he is ridiculing the fancies of a new school of 
Sophists and grammarians. The fallacies of the Euthydemus are 
still retained at the end of our logic books; and the etymologies of 
the Cratylus have also found their way into later writers. Some of 
these are not much worse than the conjectures of Hemsterhuis, and 
other critics of the last century; but this does not prove that they 
are serious. For Plato is in advance of his age in his conception of 
language, as much as he is in his conception of mythology. , (Cp. 
Phacdrus sub initio.) He might have described the etymologies in 
the Cratylus, as “the occupation of a not very-fortunate individual,” 
who had a good deal of time on his hands; or he might have satir- 
ized the current interpretations of mythology in a similar spirit. 

When the fervor of his etymological enthusiasm has abated, 
Socrates ends, as he had begun, with a rational explanation of 
langnage. Still he preserves his “know nothing” disgnise, and 
himself declares his first notions about names to be reckless and 
ridiculous. Having explained compound words, by resolving them 
into their original elements, he now proceeds to analyze simple 
words into the letters of which they are composed. The Socrates 
who “knows nothing ” here passes into the teacher, the dialectician, 
the arrauger of species. There is nothing in this part of the Dia- 
logue which is either weak or extravagant. Plato is a supporter 
of the onomatopoetic theory of language; that is to say, he supposes 
words to be formed by the imitation of ideas in sounds; he also 
recognizes the effect of time, the influence of foreign langnages, the 
desire of euphony, to be formative principles; and he admits a 
certain element of chance. But he gives no intimation in all this, 
that he is preparing the way for the construction of an ideal lan- 
guage, or that he has any Eleatic speculation to oppose to the 
Heracliteanism of Cratylus. 

The theory of language which is propounded in the Cratylus, is 
in accordance with the later phase of the philosophy of Plato, and 
would have been regarded by him as in the main true. The Dia- 
logue is also a satire on the philological fancies of the day. Soc- 
rates in pursuit of his vocation, as a detector of false knowledge, 
lights by accident on the truth. He is guessing, he is dreaming ; 
he has heard, as he says in the Phaedrus, from another: uo one 
is more surprised than himself at his own discoveries. And yet 
some of his hest remarks, as, for example, his view of the derivation 
of Greek words from other languages, or of the permutations of 
letters, or again, his observation that in speaking of the gods we 
are only speaking of our names of them, oceur among these flights 
of humor. 
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We can imagine a character having aeprofonnd insight into the 
nature of men and things, and yet hardly dwelling upon them 
seriously ; blending inextricably sense and nonsense; sometimes 
enveloping in a blaze of jests the most serious matters, and then 
again allowing the truth to peer through; enjoying the flow of his 
own humor, and puzzling mankind by an ironical exaggeration of 
their absurdities. Such were Aristophanes and Rabelais; such, 
in a different style, were Sterne, Jean Paul, Hamann, — writers 
who sometimes become unintelligible through the extravagance of 
their fancies. Such is the character which Plato intends to depict 
ir some of his Dialogues as the Silenus Socrates; and through this 
medium we have to receive our theory of language. 

There remains still a question, which seems to demand a more 
exact answer: In what relation does the satirical or etymological 
portion of the Dialogue stand to the serions? Granting all that 
can be said about the provoking irony of Socrates, about the parody 
of Enthyphro, or Prodicus, or Antisthenes, how does the long cat- 
alogue of etymologies furnish any answer to the question of Hermo- 
genes, which is evidently the main thesis of the Dialogue: What 
is the truth, or correctness, or principle of names ? 

After illustrating the nature of correctness by the analogy of 
the arts, and then, as in the Republic, ironically appealing to the 
authority of the Homeric poems, Socrates shows that the truth or 
correctness of names can only be ascertained by an appeal to ety- 
mology. The truth of names is to be found in the analysis of their 
elements. But why does he admit etymologies which are absurd, 
based on Heraclitean fancies, fourfold interpretations of words, 
impossible unions and separations of sy}lables and letters ? 

1. The answer to this difficulty has been already anticipated in 
part: Socrates is not a dogmatic teacher, and therefore he puts on 
this wild and fanciful disguise, in order that the truth may be per- 
mitted to appear; 2. As Benfey remarks, an erroneous example 
may illustrate a principle of language as well as a true one; 3. 
Many of these etymologies, as, for example, that of déikaur, are 
indicated, by the manner in which Socrates speaks of them, to have 
been current in his own age; 4. The philosophy of language had 
not made such progress as would have justified Plato in propound- 
ing real derivations. Like his master, Socrates, he saw through the 
hollowness of the incipient sciences of the day, and tries to move 
in a circle apart from them, laying down the conditions under 
which they are to be pursued; but as in the Timaeus, cantious and 
tentative, when he is speaking of actnal phenomena. To have 
made etymologies seriously, would have seemed to him like the 
interpretation of the myths in the Phaedrus, the task “of a not 
very fortunate individual, who had a great deal of time on his 
hands.” (See p. 625.) The irony of Socrates places him above 
and beyond the errors of his contemporaries. 
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The Cratylus is full of humor and of satirical touches: the 
inspiration which comes from Euthyphro and his prancing steeds, 
the light admixture of quotations from Homer, and the spurious 
dialectic which is applied to them; the jest about the fifty-drachma 
course of Prodicus, and the double explanation of the name Her- 
mogenes, either as “not being in luck,” or “being no speaker;” 
the dearly-bought wisdom of Callias, the Lacedaemonian whose 
name was Bolt, and, above all, the pleasure which Socrates ex- 
presses in his own dangerous discoveries, which “to-morrow he will 
purge away,” are truly humorous. A deeper vein of satire is found 
in other passages : first, Protagoras and Euthydemus are assailed ; 
then the interpreters of Homer, of wadatol ’Opypixot (ep. Arist. 
Met. xiii. 6, 7); then he discovers a hive of wisdom in the philos- 
ophy of Heraclitus; or he ridicules the arbitrary methods of pull- 
ing out and putting in letters which were in vogue among the phi- 
lologers of his time; or slightly scoffs at contemporary religious 
beliefs. Lastly, he is impatient of hearing from the half-converted 
Cratylus the doctrine that falsehood can neither be spoken, nor 
uttered, nor addressed ; a piece of sophistry attributed to Gorgias, 
which reappears in the Sophist. And he proceeds to demolish, 
with no less delight than he had set up, the Heraclitean theory of 
language. 

The place of the -Dialogue in the series cannot be determined 
with certainty. The style and subject, and the treatment of the 
character of Socrates, have a close resemblance to the Phaedrus, 
and, in general, to the earlier Dialogues. The manner in which 
the ideas are spoken of at the end of the Dialogue, also indicates 
a comparatively early date. The imaginative element is still in full 
vigor ; ghe Socrates of the Cratylus is the Socrates of the Apology 
and Symposium, not yet Platonized; and he describes, as in the 
Theaetetus, the philosophy of Heraclitus by “unsavory” similes — 
he cannot believe that the world is like “a leaky vessel,” or “a 
man who has a running at the nose;” he attributes the flux of the 
world tothe swimming in some folks’ heads. On the other hand, the 
relation of thought to language is omitted here, but is treated of in 
the Sophist. These grounds are not sufficient to enable us to arrive 
at a precise conclusion. But we shall not be far wrong in placing 
the Cratylus about the middle, or at any rate in the first half of 
the series. 


Cratylus, the Heraclitean philosopher, and Hermogenes, the 
brother of Callias, have been arguing about names; the former 
maintaining that they are natural, the latter that they are only 
conventional. Cratylus affirms that his own is a true name, but 
will not allow that the name of Hermogenes is equally true. 
Hermogenes is mystified by this, and asks Socrates to explain to 
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him what Cratylus means; and he would like to know what Socrates 
himself thinks about the truth or correctness of names? Socrates 
replies, that hard is knowledge, and the nature of names is a con- 
siderable part of knowledge: he has never been to hear the fifty- 
drachma course of Prodicus ; and having only attended the single 
drachma course, he is not competent to give an opinion on matters 
of this sort. When Cratylus denies that Hermogenes is a true 
name, he supposes him to mean that, he is not a true son of Her- 
mes, because he is never in luck. But he would like to have an 
open council and to hear both sides. 

Hermogenes has often considered the question, and is of opinion 
that there is no principle in names; they may be changed, as we 
change the names of slaves whenever we please, and the altered 
name is as good as the original one. 

You mean to say, rejoins Socrates, who restates the proposition 
of Hermogenes, that if I agree to call a man a horse, then a man 
will be rightly called a horse by me, and a man by the rest of the 
world? But to this he proceeds to object, that there is in words a 
true and a false, which is contained in propositions; and if a whole 
proposition be true or false, then the parts of a proposition may be 
true or false, and the least parts as well as the greatest; and the 
least parts are names, and therefore names may be trne or false. 
And would Hermogenes maintain that anybody may give a name 
to anything, and as many names as he pleases; and would all these 
names be always true at the time of giving them? Hermogenes 
replies that this is the only consistent account of the correctness of 
names; and he appeals to the praetiee of different nations, and of 
the different Hellenic tribes, in confirmation of his view. Socrates 
asks, whether the things differ as the words which represent them 
differ: Are we to maintain with Protagoras, that what appears is? 
Hermogenes has considered this question and is puzzled at first, but 
acknowledges, when he is pressed by Socrates, that there are a few 
very good men in the world, and a great many very bad; and the 
very good are the wise, and the very bad are the foolish; and this 
is not mere appearance but reality. Nor is he disposed to say with 
Euthydemus, that all things equally and always belong to all men; 
in that case, again, there would be no distinction between bad and 
good men. But if Protagoras and Enthydemus are both admitted 
to be wrong, then the only remaining possibility is, that all things 
have their several distinct natures, and are independent of our 
notions about them. And not only things, but actions, have dis- 
tinct natures, and are done by different processes. There is a 
natural way of cutting or burning, and a natural instrument with 
which men ent or bnrn, and any other way will fail; this is true 
of all actions. And speaking is « kind of action, and naming is a 
kind of speaking, and we must name according to a natural process, 
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and with a proper instrament. We eut with a knife, we pierce 
with an awl, we weave with a shuttle, we name with a name. And 
as a shuttle divides the warp and the woof, so a name distinguishes 
the natures of things. And the weaver will use the shuttle well, — 
that is, like a weaver; and the teacher will use the name well, — 
that is, like a teacher. The shuttle will be made by the carpenter; 
the awl by the smith or skilled person. But who makes a name? 
Does not the law give names, and does not the teacher receive them 
from the legislator? He is the skilled person who makes them, 
and of all skilled workmen he is the rarest. But how does tke 
carpenter make or repair the shuttle, and to what will he look ? 
Will he not look at the ideal which he has in his mind? And as 
the different kinds of work differ, 0 onght the instraments which ; 
make them to differ. The several kinds of shuttles ought to answer 
in material and form to the several kinds of webs. And the legis- 
lator onght to know the different materials and forms of which 
tames are made in Hellas and other countries. But who is to be 
the judge of the proper form? The judge of shuttles is the weaver 
who uses them; the judge of lyres is the player of the lyre; the 
judge of ships is the pilot who sails in them. And will not the judge 
who is able to direct the legislator in his work of naming, be he 
who knows how to use the names—he who ean ask and auswer 
questions — in short, the dialeetician? The pilot direets the car- 
penter how to make the rudder, and the dialectician directs the 
legislator how he is to impose names; for to express the ideal forms 
of things in syllables and letters is no easy task, Hermogenes — of 
that I ean assure yon. 

“TJ wish yon would explain to me the natural correctness of 
names.” 

Indeed I cannot: bnt I see that you have advanced ; for you now 
admit that there-is a correctness of names, and that not every one 
ean give a name. But what is the nature of this correctness or 
truth, yon must learn from the Sophists, of whom your brother, Cal- 
lias, has bonght his reputation for wisdom rather dearly; and since 
they require to be paid, you having no money, had better learn from 
him at second-hand. “ Well, but I have just given up Protagoras, 
and I should be inconsistent in going to learn of him.” Then if you 
reject him you may learn of the poets, and in particular of Homer, 
who distinguishes the names given by gods and men to the same 
things, as in the verse about the river god who fought with Achilles, 
“whom the gods call Xanthns, and men call Scamander;” or in 
the lines in which he mentions the bird which the gods call “ Chal- 
cis,” and men “Cymindis;” or the hill which men eall- “ Batiea,” 
and the gods call “ Myrina’s Tomb.” Now here is a mysterious 
lesson which we may take to heart; for the gods mast, of course, 
be right in their use of names. And this is not the only trath about 
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philology which may be learnt from Homer., For does he not say 
that the women called Hector’s son Scamandrius, and the men called 
him Astyanax? And which are more likely to be right — the wiser 
or the less wise, the men or the women? Homer evidently thought 
that the men were likely to be right; and of the name given by the 
meu he offers an explanation; he was called Astyanax because his 
father saved the city. Hence you may properly call his son “the 
king of the city ;” and the names of Astyanax and Hector are really 
the same, for the one means a king, and the other is a holder or pos- 
sessor ; “’tis all one meaning, save the phrase is a little variations.” 
As the lion’s whelp may be called a lion, so the son of a king may 
be called a king. But if the lion had produced a foal, then the off- 
spring of the lion wonld be called a foal. Whether the syllables of 
a name are the same or not, makes no difference, provided the mean- 
ing is retained. For example; the names of letters, whether vowels 
or consonants, do uot correspond to their sounds, with the exception 
of «, uv, v,@. The name Beta has three letters added to the sound 
— and yet this does not alter the sense of the word, or prevent the 
whole name having the value which the legislator intended. And 
the same may be said of a king; the words which signify the good 
son, aud the noble sire, may be disguised ; and yet amid differences 
of sound the etymologist may recognize the same notion, just as the 
physician may recognize the power of the same drugs under differ- 
ent disguises of color and smell. Hector and Astyanax have only 
one letter alike, but they may have the same meaning; and Agis 
(leader) is altogether different in sound from Polemarchus (chief in 
war) or Eupolemus (good warrior); but the two words present the 
same idea of leader or general; like the words Jatrocles and Acesim- 
brotus, which equally denote a doctor. The son succeeds the father 
as the foal succeeds the horse ; but when, out of the course of na- 
ture, a prodigy oc-urs, like a lion producing « dog, that is to say, 
when the offspring no longer resembles the parent, then the names 
no longer agree. This may be illustrated by the case of Agamem- 
non and Orestes, of whom the former has a name significant of his 
patience at the siege of Troy; while the name of the latter indicates 
his savage man-of-the-mountain nature. Atreus again, for his mur- 
der of Chrysippus, and his cruelty to Thyestes, is rightly named 
Atrens; which, to the eye of the etymologist, is armpos (destructive), 
dreipys (stubborn), azperros (fearless); and [én is 6 wéAas épov 
(he who sees what is near only); because in his eagerness to win 
Hippodamia, he was unconscious of the remoter consequeuces which 
the murder of Myrtilus would entail upon his race. The name 
Tantalus, if slightly changed, offers two etymologies; either ao ris 
tov AGov radavreias, Or dd Tod TaAdvrarov Elva, signifying at once 
the misery which he brought upon his conntry, and the hanging of 
the stone over his head in the world below. And the name of his 
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father, Zebs, Avds, Zyvos, bas an excellent meaning, though hard to 
be understood, because really a sentence which is divided into two 
parts (Zeds, Avds). For he, being the lord and king of all, is the 
author of our being, and in him all live: this is implied in the double 
form, Ais Zyvés, which being pnt together and interpreted is &’ 
bv Sy wévra. There may, at first sight, appear to be a want of rev- 
erence in calling him the son of Cronos ; but the meaning, I suspect, 
is that Zets himself is the son of a mighty intellect ; Kpdvos, quasi 
xpos, not in the sense of a youth, but quasi 76 habapee kal dxypatov 
Tov vov— the pure and garnished mind, which in turn is begotten 
of Uranus, who is so called dd tot dpav r& dvw, from looking up- 
wards; which, as philosophers say, is the way to have a pure mind. 
The earlier portion of Hesiod’s genealogy has escaped my memory, 
or I would try more conclusions of the same sort. “ You talk like 
an oracle.” J caught the infection from Euthyphron, who gave me 
a long leeture which began at’ dawn, and has not only entered into 
my ears, but filled my soul, and my intention is to yield to the inspi- 
ration to-day ; and to-morrow I will be exorcised by a priest or Soph- 
ist. “Go on; I am anxious to hear the rest.” Now that we have a 
general notion, how shall we proceed? What names will afford the 
most crucial test of natural fitness? Those of heroes are often de- 
ceptive, because they are patronymics or expressions of a wish; let 
us try gods and demi-gods. Gods are so called, do rod ety, from 
the word “ta run;” because the snn, moon, and stars, run about the 
heaven ; and they being the original gods of the Hellenes, as they still 
are of the barbarians, their name is given to all gods. The demons 
are the golden race of Hesiod, and by golden he means not literally 
golden, but good; and they aie called demons, quasi dayzoves, which 
in the old language was daiuzoves— good men are well said by He- 
siod to become Saipoves when they die, because they are knowing. 
"Hpws is the same word as épws; “the sons of God saw the daugh- 
ters of men that they were fair;” perhaps, also, they are a kind “of 
Sophists who are likewise of heroic breed, and called jpwes dxd Tov 
épwrav, or e peu, from their habit of spinning qnestions ; for etpew 
is equivalent to A€yew. I get all this from Euthyphro; and now IT 
bethink me of a very new and ingenious notion whieh occurs to me; 
and, if I do not mind, I shall be wiser than I ought to be by to-mor- 
row’s dawn. My notion is, that we may put in and pnll out letters 
at pleasure and alter the accents (as, for example, Av’ diAos may 
be turned into Aid:Aos), and we may make words into sentences 
and sentences into words. The name av4pwio; is a ease in point, 
for a letter has heen omitted and the accent changed; the original 
meaning being 6 dvabpév & Srwmrey —he who looks up at what he 
sees. Woy) may be thought to be the cooling, or refreshing, or 
animating principle, 4 dvayvixovea 76 cio; but I am afraid that 
Euthyphro and his disciples will scorn this derivation, and I must 
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find another: shall we say with Anaxagoras, that yuxy is the xoo- 
podoa didvora quasi pucdyy 7} plow exer or 6xet — this by a refine- 
ment may be called ywuxy? “That is a better and more artistic 
etymology.” ; 

After yyy follows cia; this, by a change of a letter, is con- 
verted into ojyo.—the grave in which the soul is buried, or the 
sign of the soul through which her will is signified; or without 
changing even a letter may be thought to mean the place of ward 
in which the soul is safely kept and endures punishment — é @ 
odtera. “I should like to hear some more explanations of the 
names of the gods, like that excellent one of Zeus.” The truest 
names of the gods are those which they give themselves; but these 
are unknown to us. Less true are those by which we propitiate 
them, as men say in prayers, “May he graciously receive any uame 
by which I call him.” And to avoid offense, I should like to let 
them know beforehand that we are not inquiring about them — 
that would be a piece of impertinence ou our part; but we are 
inquiring about the names which men give to them. Let us begin 
with Hestia. What did he mean who gave the name Hestia? 
“That is a very difficult question to answer.” O, my dear Her- 
mogenes, I believe that there was a power of philosophy and talk 
among the first inventors of names, both in our own and in other 
languages; for even in foreign words a principle is discernible. 
Hestia is the same with éota, which is an old form of ovsia, and 
means the first principle of things: this agrees with the fact, that 
to Hestia the first sacrifices are offered. There is also another 
reading of dota, which implies that “pushing ” is the first principle 
of all things. And here I seem to discover a delicate allusion to 
the flux of Heraclitus — that antediluvian philosopher who cannot 
walk twice in the same stream; and this flux of his may accom- 
plish yet greater marvels. For the names Cronos and Rhea can- 
not have been accidental; the giver of them must have known 
something about the doctrine of Heraclitus. Moreover, there is a 
remarkable coincidence in the words of Hesiod, when he speaks of 
Qceanus, “the origin of gods;” or in the verse of Orpheus, in 
which he describes Oceanus espousing his sister Tethys. Tethys 
is nothing more than the name of a spring — 16 7Oovpevov Kat diar- 
rievov. Poseidon is roctdeopos, the chain of the feet, because 
you cannot walk on the sea — the ¢ is inserted by way of ornament; 
or perhaps the name may have been originally 7 AAeiSuv, meaning 
that the God knew many things; he may also be the shaker, dro 
rov cetev. Pluto is connected with [IXotros, because wealth comes 
out of the earth; or. because there are riches in the world below ; 
or the word may be a euphemism for Hades. And Hades is so 
called, not dé rov dedods, but azo tod mavra Ta Kare eldevat — 


from knowing all good and beautiful things. Hades binds men by 
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the strongest of chains, and the love of the beautiful is the strong- 
est; the men who are bound by this chain never want to como 
back, and indeed, when they have once been laid under his spell, 
they cannot. He is the perfect and accomplished Sophist, and the 
great benefactor of the world below; for he has much more than 
he wants there, and this is why he is called Pluto, or the rich. He 
will have nothing to do with the souls of men while in the body, 
because he cannet bind them with the desire of virtue until they 
are liberated from their earthly tenement. Demeter is the mother 
and giver of food —# Sidodca pajrnp ris ewiis. Here is épary 
tts, or perhaps the legislator may have been thinking of the weather, 
and has merely transposed the letters of the word dyp. You will 
see the truth of this when you say the letters over fast. Perse- 
phatta, that awful name, is deperady— and means only 7 ro¥ 
epopévov eharropévn —all things in the world are in motion, and 
she in her wisdom moves with them, and Hades consorts with her 
—there is nothiug very terrible in this. Apollo is another name 
which is supposed to have some dreadful meaning, but is suscepti- 
ble, if I am not mistaken, of at least four perfectly innocent expla- 
nations, which agree marvelously with his four attributes of musi- 
cian, diviner, doctor, archer. First, he is the purificr or purger 
or fumigator (d7oAovwv) ; secondly, he is the true diviner (dzAws), 
as he is called in the Thessalian dialect; thirdly, he is the archer 
(det BadXAwv), always shooting; or again, supposing a to mcan apa 
or 6uov, Apollo becomes equivalent to dpa odor, which is signifi- 
cant both of his musical and of his heavenly attributes; for he is 
the god of music, and also of the movement of the sphere. The 
second A is inserted in order to avoid the ill-omened sound of de- 
struction. The Muses are so called—azd tod poodar. Leto or 
Letho means forget and forgive; she is such a gentle deity. Ar- 
temis is named from her healthy, happy nature — dia 76 dprepes, or 
as dperns torwp; er as a lover of virginity, dporov pionoaca Tov 
dvips. One, if not all ef these explanations, is probably true. 
Dionysus is 5 S:dovs rov ofvov, and ofvos is quasi oidvous, because 
wine gives a mind to these who have not got one. The established 
derivation of "Adpodirn 516 riv Tod ddpov yéveow, may be accepted 
on the authority of Hesiod. Again there is the name of Pallas, or 
Athene, which yeu, who are an Athenian, must not forget. Pallas 
is derived from armed dances — dé tod waAAew Ta Orda. For 
Athene we must have recourse to the allegorical interpreters of 
Homer, who make the uame equivalent to Geovdy or #Oovdn ; this 
has been beautified into Athene. Hephaestus, again, is the lord 
of light—6 rod ddeos forwp. This is a good notion; and, to pre- 
vent any other getting -into our heads, Ict us go on to Ares. He 
is the manly one (appx), or the unbroken one (dpparos). Enough 
of the gods, for, by the gods, I am afraid of them; but if you sug 
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sest other words, you will see how the horses of Euthyphro prance. 
‘Only one more god; tell me about my godfather Hermes.” He 
8 épnvets, the messenger, or cheater, or thief, or bargainer; or 6 
pew pipevos, that is, elpéuns or eps —the speaker or contriver 
ff speeches. ‘“ Well said Cratylus then, that I am no son of Her- 
aes.” Pan, the son of Hermes, is Adyos, and is called Pan because 
ie indicates everything —6 wav pyviwy. He has two forms, a 
rue and a false; and is in the upper part smooth, and in the lower 
vart shaggy. He is the goat of Tragedy, in which there are plenty 
if falsehoods. 

Enough of the names of the gods. Shall I go on to the elements 
—sun, moon, stars, earth, aether, air, fire, water, seasons, years? 
{nd which shall I take first? Let us begin with 7Auos, or the sun. 
Che origin of #Acas will be clearer in the Doric form dAws, which 
3so called xara rd adifew eis tatrd tads dvOpamous Grav dvareiAy, 
recause at his rising he gathers men together; or, dia 76 wept THY 
rv eideiy, because he goes round the earth; or, d:a 7d aiaAciv, the 
aeaning of which is votxiAAcy, because he variegates the earth. 
selene is an anticipation of Anaxagoras, being a contraction of 
reAaevavevaeta, the light which is ever old and new, and which, as 
\naxagoras says, is borrowed from the sun; the name was beaten 
oto shape and called ceAnvaia — that is a name of the true dithy- 
ambic sort. Meis is so called aad rod pewicba, from suffering 
liminution; and dozpor, is from dorpawy, which is an improve- 
nent of avactpwry, that which turns the eyes inside out. “ How do 
‘ou explain wip and vdup?” I suspect zip, like vdwp and xiwr, 
vhich are found in the Phoenician language, to be a word of which 
he origin must be sought in some other language ; for the Hellenes 
vorrowed many words from the barbarians, and IJ always have re- 
course to them when I am at a loss. "Aijp may be explained, re 
tipee Ta a7 THs Yass 3 Or, Ort det pet; or, Gre wvevpa e& avrod yiverat 
compare the poetic word djra:). So aifnp quasi aeGenp art det Get : 
fh} yora quasi yevvyrerpa (compare the Homeric form yeydacr) 5 ; dpa, 
w, according to the old Attic form, 6 Gpa, is derived daa rud dpife, 
recause it divides the year; évsavrds and éras are the same thought 
—3 & éavrg érdlwy, cut into two parts, év éavrp and érdfor, like ae 
w Cp into Ards and Zyvds. 

“You make surprising progress.” True; I am run away with, 
wd am not even yet at my utmost speed. “TI should like very much 
‘0 hear your account of the virtues. What principle of correctness 
s there in all those charming words, wisdom, understanding, justice, 
ind the rest of them?” To explain all that, will be a serious 
pusiness ; still, as I have put on the lion’s skin, appearances must be 
naintained. My opinion is, that primitive. meu were like some 
nodern phitosophers, who, by always going round in their search after 
he nature of things, hecome dizzy; and this latter phcnomena, 
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which was really in themselves, they imagined to take place in the 
external world. You have no donbt remarked, that the doctrine of 
the universal flux, or generation of things, is indicated in names. 
“No, I never did.” @pdvyois is only pops Kal vod vdyors, or perhaps 
évymis popas, and in any case is connected with pépeo Gon ; yrdyy is 
yoviis cxdfus cal vdpyors ; vonois is véov or yryvopevou eats; the word 
véos implies that creation is always going on — the original form was 
veoeois; cwhpooivy is cwrnpla fpovipceus ; emo rnpy is % Emopévy rots 
apdyy.acw— the faculty which keeps close, neither anticipating nor 
lagging behind ; cdvects is equivalent to cuvidvar, cupmopedzalar THV 
Yuxyy, and is a kind of conclusion — cvAdoyiopds ts, akin therefore 
in idea to émioryjyn; copia is very difficult, and has a foreign look 
—the meaning is, tonching the motion or stream of things, and may 
be illustrated by the poetical éovOy and the Lacedaemonian proper 
name Xovs, or Bolt; dyafdv is t6 dyacrév év rH raxvryrt, — for all 
things are in motion, and some are swifter than others : d:xacoodvy is 
clearly 4 rov dixaiov civeots. The word dixacov is more difficult, and 
appears to mean the subtle penetrating power which, as the lovers 
of motion say, preserves all things, and is the cause of all things, 
quasi diatoy going throngh — the letter « being inserted for the sake 
of euphony. This is « great mystery which has been confided to 
me ; but when I ask for an explanation of the mystery, I am thought 
irreverent, and another derivation is proposed to me. Justice is 
said to be 6 xaiwy, or the sun; and when I joyfully repeat this 
beautiful notion, I am answered, “ What! is there no justice when the 
sun is down?” And when J entreat my questioner to tell me his 
own opinion, he replies, that justice is fire in the abstract, or heat in 
the abstract ; which is not very intelliyible. Others langh at all this, 
and say with Anaxagoras, that justice is the ordering mind. ‘“I 
think that some one must have told you this.” And not the rest? 
Let me proceed then, in the hope of proving to you my originality. 
*Avépeda is quasi dvpeta quasi 4 dvw joy, the stream which flows up- 
wards, and is opposed to injustice, which clearly hinders the priu- 
ciple of penetration ; yuv? is the same as yovy; b7Av is derived did 
rijs OnAjs, or ard rod GdAXew, and implies increase of youth, which 
is swift and sudden ever (Getv and addAecOar). Observe how I 
run away when I am on smooth ground! Téyvy, by an aphaeresis 
of rand an epenthesis of o in two places, may be identified with 
éxoven. : ; 

“That is a very poor etymology.” Yes; but you must rememher 
that all language is in a process of disguise or transition; and 
letters are taken in and put out at pleasure, and twisted and twirled 
about in the lapse of ages— sometimes for the sake of euphony. 
For example, what business has the letter p in the word «dromrpo", 
or the letter o in the word ogpiy? The additions are often such that 
no human being can by any possibility make out the original word 
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“True.” And yet, if you may put in and pull out, as you like, any 
name is equally good for any object (* les voyelles ne sont pas grand 
chose et les consonants rien”). “That is true.” The fact is, that 
great dictators of literature like yourself, should observe the rules of 
moderation. “TI will do my best.” But do not be too much of a 
precisian, or you will paralyze me. If you will let me add pyyavy 
— dx Tov pyKovs which means woAd and dvev, I shall be at the 
summit of my powers, from which elevation I -will examine the two 
words kaxia and dpery. The explanation of the first is obvious, 
and in accordance with what has preceded ; for all things being in 
a flux, xaxia is rd Kaxas idy. This is evident, and is further con- 
firmed by the poor forgotten word Se:Aéa, which ought-to have come 
after dv8peia, and may be regarded as 6 Alay Seopos, just as dropia 
is 7d éurddtov ra ropeter Oat, and dperi is ebropta, which is the op- 
posite of this —the everflowing dei féovoa or detperry, or the eli- 
gible, quasi afper) — this has been contracted into dpery. You will, 
perhaps, say that I am inventing, but I say that if xaxéa is right, 
then dper? is also right. “But what is xakéy?’’ That is a very 
obscure word, to which I can only apply my old notion: “ What is 
that?” I shall say, that xaxdy is a foreign word. Next, let us pro- 
ceed to xaddv, aicxpoy. About aicxpov I have no doubt — 76 
iayov Tis pois 74 dvra or dexxopodv ; which has been contracted into 
aicxpév. The inventor of words being a patron of the flux, was an 
enemy to stagnation of all sorts. Kady is 76 xaAodv ra. mpdypara 
—that which gives expression to voids or S:dyora; this is the prin- 
ciple of beauty; and mind, which does the works of beauty, is 
rightly called the beautiful. The meaning of cvpdépoy is explained 
by previous examples: like émoryjpy, signifying that the soul 
moves in harmony with the world. Keépdos is 76 rao xepavvipevov 
—that which mingles with all things: AvocreAody is equivalent to 
7d THs Popas Avov ro réAos, and is not to be taken in the vulgar 
sense of gainful, but rather in that of swift, being the principle 
which makes motion immortal and unceasing; aPéAtpov is dd Tod 
épéAAev — that which gives increase: this word, which is Homeric, 
is of foreign origin. BAaPepor is 76 BAdwroy or BovAdpevoy dare 
Tov foo — that which injures or seeks to bind the stream. The proper 
word would be BovAamrepody, but this is too much of a mouthful — 
like a prelude on the flute in honor of Athene. The word Cypuddes 
is difficult; great changes, as I was saying, have been made in words, 
and even a small change will alter their meaning very much. The 
word Séos is one of these disguised words. You know that accord- 
ing to the old pronunciation, which was especially affected hy: the 
women, who are great conservatives, ¢ and 6 were used where we 
should now use » and ¢: for example, what we now call jy<pa was 
formerly called iuépa; and this shows the meaning of the word to 
have been “the desired one after night.” Zvydv is dvoyov, meaning 
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déars Sveiv cis &ywyyv — the binding of two together, for the pur- 
pose of drawing. The word 8évv has also the meaning of obliga- 
tion, but when taken in this sense should be written div; for the 
cessation of motion implies censure and evil. ‘Thus fyyiuddys is 
really Sysd8ys, and means that which binds motion: ydovj is A 
mpos tiv dvyow reivovoa mpatis: Aven appears to he derived 
drs ris Siadvoews Tod odparos: dvia is from u and iévat, to go: 
édyndow is a foreign word, and is so called dé rot dAyewod ; dduv7 
x6 ras evddcews TIS AUrys : dxOnav, a word the very sound of which 
is a burden; xapa is expressive of the flow of soul; repavos is 
amd Tov Teprvov, and reprvov is properly éprvov: etppoown and 
ériOupia explain themselves : Oupss is dxo THs Odcews : iuepos — dre 
iguevos fet: Epws was anciently éxpous dru éoper: bd£a is 4 diwkis 
Tod €idévat, or } dad Tov roéov PoAy. Bovdz is the shooting of a 
bow: dBovAla is the missing. “You are quickening your pace 
now, Socrates.” Why, yes, because I wish to make an end. But I 
must first explain &covctov and dvdyxn. ‘Exovovoy is 1d efkov — 
the yielding — dvdyxy is 4 xora 1a dyxy wopeio, the passage through 
ravines which impede motion: dAyGeia is Geta dAy, divine motion. 
Weddos is the opposite of this, implying the constraining and re- 
posing principle, which is expressed under the figure of sleep, r6 
evoov; this is disguised by the addition of y. Ovojo, a name, 
affirms the real existence of that which is sought after — dy ov pdopa 
zorw. * Ov is iév, agreeably to our theory, and od dv is otk idv. 
“ And what are idv, féov, déov?” One way of explaining them 
has been already suggested — they may be of foreign origin; and 
this is very likely the true answer. Mere antiquity may often 
prevent our recognizing words, after all their complications ; and we 
must remember that however far we carry back the analysis of 
nouns or verbs, there must be some ultimate elements or roots 
which can be no further analyzed. For example; the word dyads 
was supposed by us’to be a compound of dyacrés and @dos, aad 
probably @éos may be further resolvable. But when we have ar- 
rived at the letter @, then there is no further resolution; and pos- 
sibly the words about which you are asking are like letters, original 
elements, and their truth or law will have to be examined accord- 
ing to some new method. In the attempt to find this method, ] 
shall ask for your assistance. 

All names, whether primary or secondary, are intended to show 
the nature of things; and the secondary, as I conceive, derive their 
significance from the primary. But then, how do the primary 
names indicate anything? And here I will ask a further question, 
— If we had no faculty of speech, how should we communicate with 
one another? Should we not use signs, like the deaf and dumb? 
The elevation of our hands to heaven would mean lightness — heav- 
iness would be expressed by letting them drop to the ground. The 
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running of a horse, or any other animal,gwould be described by a 
similar movement of our own frames. The only way in which the 
body can express anything, is by imitation ; and the tongue or mouth 
can imitate as well as the rest of the body. But this imitation of 
the tongue or voice is not yet a name, because people may imitate 
sheep or goats without naming them. What, then, isa name? In 
the first place, a name is not a musical, or, secondly, a pictorial imi- 
tation, but an imitation of that kind which expresses the nature of 
a thing ; and is the invention, not of a musician, or of a painter, but 
of a namer. 

And now, I think we may consider the names poy, stream — iévar, 
te go. The way to analyze them will be by going back to the let- 
ters, or primary elements of which they are composed. First we 
separate the alphabet into classes of letters, distinguishing the cou- 
sonants, vowels, and semi-vowels; and when we have learnt them 
singly, we shall learn to know them in their various combinations of 
two or more letters ; just as the painter knows how to use either a 
single color, which may be purple or some other color, or a combi- 
nation of them. And like the painter, we may apply letters to the 
expression of objects, and form them into syllables; and these again 
into words, until the picture or figure, large und fair — that is, lan- 
guage —is completed. Not that I am literally speaking of ourselves, 
but I meant to say that this was the way in which the ancients 
framed language. And this leads me to consider whether the pri- 
mary and secondary elements are rightly given. I may remark, as 
I was saying about the gods, that we can only attain to conjecture 
of the truth about them. But still we insist that this which we are 
pursuing is the true and only method of discovery; and not having 
this, we must have recourse, like the tragic poets, to a Deus ex 
machina, and say that God gave the first names, and therefore they 
are right. And this will perhaps be our best device; unless indeed 
we say that the barbarians are older than we are, and that we learnt 
of them, or that antiquity has cast a veil over the truth. Yet all 
these are not reasons; they are only ingenious excuses for having 
no reasons. 

I will freely impart to you my own notions, though they are some- 
what crude: letter p appears to me to be the general instru- 
ment expressing all motion or xivyows. I ought to explain that this 
_word xivnows was just ieors, for the letter 7 was unknown’ to the 
ancients; and the root, xesewv, is a dialectical variety of igvac: of 
kivyows or elots, the opposite is ordors. The letter p appeared to 
the legislator an excellent instrument for expressing motion, as is 
evident in the words tremble, break, crush, crumble, and the like; 
he perceived that the tongue is most agitated in the pronunciation 
of this letter; just as he used a to express the subtle penetrating 
power which passes through all things. The letters ¢, y, o, 
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which require a great deal of wind, are employed in the imitation of 
such notions as shivering, seething, and in general of what is windy. 
The letters 5 and r have a notion of binding and rest in a place: 
the limpid movement of A expresses smoothness, as in the werds 
slip, sleek, sleep, and the like. But when the slipping tongne is 
detained by the heavier sound of y, then arises the notion of a glu- 
tinons clammy nature : y is sounded from within, and has a notion of 
inwardness : ais the expression of size; 7 of length; o of roundness, 
and therefore there is plenty of oin the word yéyyvAov. That is my 
view, Hermogenes, of the correctness of names; and now I want to 
hear what Cratylus would say. “But, Socrates, as I was telling 
you, Cratylus mystifies me; I sheuld like te ask him, in your pres- 
ence, what he means by the fitness of names?” (To this appeal, 
Cratylus replies “that he cannot explain that or any other subject 
all in a moment.”) “No, but yon may add little to little, as Hesiod 
says.” Socrates here interposes his own request, that Cratylus will 
tell him the nature of his theory. Hermegenes and himself are 
mere sciolists, but Cratylus has reflected on these matters, and has 
had teachers. Cratylus replies in the words which Achilles uses to 
Ajax : “Illustrious Ajax son of Telamon, yon have spoken in all 
things very much to my mind, whether Euthyphro, or some Muse 
inhabiting your own breast, was the inspirer.” Socrates replies, 
that he is afraid of being self-deceived ; there is nething worse than 
self-deception, and therefore he must “leok fore and aft,” as the 
aforesaid Homer remarks; he then preceeds to confirm his own 
opinion by that of Cratylus. Names teach ns the nature of things. 
“Yes.” And naming is an art, and the artists are legislators, and 
like artists in general, some of them are better and some of them 
aré worse than others, and give better or worse laws, and make 
better or worse names. Cratylus is not disposed to admit that one 
name is better than another; they are either true names, or they 
are not names at all; and when he is asked abont the name of 
Hermogenes, whe is acknowledged to have ne luck in him, he 
affirms this to be the name of somebody else. Socrates suppeses 
him to mean that falsehood is impossible, to which he himself is dis- 
posed to reply, that there have been liars in all ages. Bunt Craty- 
lus presses him with the eld sophistical argument, that falsehood is 
saying that whicli is not, and therefore saying nothing; you can 
neither speak, say, utter, or address the word which is not. Secra- 
tes complains that this argument is teo subtle for an old man like 
himself to understand: Suppose a person addressing Cratylus were 
to say, Hail, Athenian Stranger, Hermogenes! Would these words 
be true or false? “TI shonld say that they wonld be a snccession of 
nnmeaning sounds, like the hammering of a brass pot.” But you 
would acknowledge that names, as well as pictures, are imitations ; 
and alse that pictures may give a right or wreng representation of a 
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man or woman, and that names may equally give a representation 
true and right or false and wrong. Cratylus admits that pictures 
may give a true or false representation, but denies that names can. 
Socrates argues, that he may go up to a man and say “ This is your 
picture,” and again, he may go and say to him “ This is your name ” 
— in the one case appealing to his sense of sight, and in the other 
to his sense of hearing; you admit that? ‘‘ Yes.” Then you must 
admit that there is a right or a wrong assignment of names, and if 
of names, then of verbs and nouns; and if of verbs and nouns, then 
of the sentences, which are made up of them; and comparing nouns 
to psctures, you may give them all the appropriate sounds, or only 
some of them. And as he who gives all the colors makes a good 
picture, and he who gives only some of them, a had or imperfect 
one, but still a picture; so he who gives all the sounds makes a 
good name, and he who gives only some of them, a bad or imperfect 
one, but a name still. The artist of names, that is, the legislator, 
may he a good or may be a bad artist. “Yes, Socrates, but the 
eases are not altogether parallel; for if you subtract or misplace a 
letter, the name ceases to be a name.” Socrates admits that the 
number 10, if a unit is subtracted, would ceaso to be 10, but denies 
that names are of this purely quantitative nature. Let me suppose 
two objects: there is Cratylus and the image of Cratylus; and we 
will further imagine that some god makes them perfectly alike, not 
only in their outward form, but also in their inner nature and qual- 
ities: then there will be two Cratyluses, and not merely Cratylus 
and the image of Cratylus. But do you not see that an image 
always falls short in some degree of the original, and if images are 
very far from being exact counterparts, why should names be? If 
they were, they would be the doubles of their originals, and indis- 
tinguishable from them; and how ridiculous would this be! Cra- 
tylus admits the truth of Socrates’ remark. But then Socrates 
rejoins, he should have the courage to acknowledge that letters may 
be wrongly inserted in a noun, or 2 noun in a sentence; and yet 
the noun or the sentence may retain a meaning. If we deny this, 
the argument will say “too late” to us, as in the story of the belated 
traveller in Aegina. And, errors excepted, we may still affirm that 
a name to be correct must have proper letters, which bear a resem- 
blance to the thing signified. I must remind you of what Hermo- 
genes and I were saying about the letter 6, which was held to be 
expressive of motion and hardness, as A is of smoothness ; and 
this you will admit to be their natural meaning. But then, why do 
the Eretrians call that oxAnpdéryp which we call oxAnndrys? We 
can understand one another, although the letter / is not equivalent 
to the letters: Why is this? You reply, because the two letters 
are sufficiently alike for the purpose of expressing motion. Well, 
then, there is the letter 4; what business has this in a word mean- 
VOL. 1. 39 
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ing hardness? “Why, Socrates, I retort upon you, that we put in 
aud pull out words at pleasure.” And the explanation of this is 
custom or agreement: we have made a convention that the p shall 
mean s, and a convention may indicate by the unlike as well as by 
the like. How could there be names for all the numbers unless you 
allow that convention is used? Imitation is a poor thing, and has 
to be supplemented by convention, which is another poor thing, 
although I quite agree, that if we could always have a perfect cor- 
respondence of sound and meaning, that would be the most perfect 
form of language. But let me ask you what is the use and force of 
names? “The use of names, Socrates, is to inform, and he who 
knows names knows things.” Do you-mean—that_the discoveryof 
names is the same as the discovery of things? “Yes.” But do 
you-mot see that there is a degree of deception about names? He 
who first gave names, gave them according to his conception, and 
that may have been erroneous. “But then, why, Socrates, is lan- 
guage so consistent ? all words have the same laws.” Mere consis- 
tency is no test of truth. In geometrical problems, for example, 
there may be a flaw at the beginning, and yet the conclusion may 
he consistently made. And, therefore, a wise man will take espe- 
cial care of first principles. But I shonld be surprised to find that 
words were really consistent; for are there not as many terms of 
praise which signify rest as which signify motion? There is ém- 
THyn, which is connected with ordows, as prqy is with péva.- 
BéBaov, again, is the expression of station and position; and 
icropia. is clearly descriptive of the stopping of the stream: and 
there are many words having a bad sense, which are connected 
with ideas of motion, as cvpdopd, duapria, ete. : duaGia, again, might 
be explained, as 4 duo. Gem wropeia. Thus the bad names are framed 
on the same principle as the good, and other examples might be 
given, which would favor a theory of rest rather than of motion. 
“Yes; but the greater number of words express motion.” Are we 
to-count them, Cratylus; and is correctness of names the voice of a 
majority ? 

Here is another point: we were saying that the legislator gives 
names; and we must suppose that he knows the things which he 
names: hut how can he have learnt things from names before there 
were names? “T believe, Socrates, that some power more than 
human first gave things their names, and that these were necessarily 
true names.” Then how came the giver of names to contradict 
himself, and to make some names expressive of rest, and others of 
motion ? “TI do not suppose that he did make them both.” Then 
which did he make— those which are expressive of rest, or those 
which are expressive of motion? . . . . But if some names are 
true and others false, we can only decide between them, not by 
counting words, but by appealing to things. And, if so, we must 
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allow that things way be known without names; for names, as we 
have several times admitted, are the images of things; and the 
higher knowledge is of things, and is not to be derived from names; 
and though I do not doubt that the inventors of language gave 
names, under the idea that all things are in a state of motion and 
flux, I believe that they were mistaken; and that having fallen into 
a whirlpool themselves, they are trying to drag us after them. For 
is there not a true heauty and a true good, which is always heautiful 
and always good? Can the thing heauty be vanishing away from 
us while the words are yet in our mouths? And they could not 
be known by any one if they are always passing away — for if they 
are always passing away, the observer has no opportunity of know- 
ing their state. Whether the doctrine of the flux or of the eternal 
nature he the truer, is hard to determine. But no man of sense 
will put himself, or the education of his mind, in the power of 
names: he will not condemn himself to be an unreal thing, nor 
will he believe that everything is in a flux like the water in a leaky 
vessel, or that the world is a man who has a running at the nose. 
This doctrine may he true, Cratylus, but is also very likely to be 
untrue; and therefore I would have you reflect while you are 
young, and find out the truth, and when you know come and tell 
me. “TI have thought, Socrates, and after a good deal of thinking 
I incline to Heraclitus.” Then another day, my friend, you shall 
give me a lesson. “ Very good, Socrates, and I hope that you 
will continue to study these things yourself.” 


We may now consider, I. how far Plato in the Cratylus has dis- 
covered the true principles of language, and then, II. proceed to 
compare the anticipations of his genius with the views maintained 
in modern times by W. Humboldt, Grimm, and other masters of 
the science of language. 

1. Plato is aware that language is not the work of chance; nor 
does he deny that there is a natural fitness in names. He only 
insists that this natural fitness shall be intellicibly explained. But 
he las no idea that language is a natural organism. He would 
have heard with surprise that languages are the common work of 
whole nations in a primitive or semi-barbarous age. How, he would 
prohably have argued, could men devoid of art have contrived a 
structure of such complexity 2? No answer could have been given 
to this question, either in ancient or in modern times, until the 
nature of primitive antiquity had been thoroughly studied, and the 
instincts of man had been shown to exist in greater force, when his 
state approaches more nearly to that of children or animals. The 
philosophers of the last century, after their manner, would have 
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vainly endeavored to trace the process by which proper names were 
converted into common, and would have shown how the last effort 
of abstraction invented prepositions and auxiliaries. The theo- 
logian would have proved that language must have had a divine 
origin, because in childhood, while the organs are pliable, the in- 
telligence is wanting, and when the intelligence is able to frame 
conceptions, the organs are no longer able to express them. Or, 
as others have said: Man is man because he has the gift of speech; 
and he could not have invented that which he is. But this would 
have been an “argument too subtle” for Socrates (429 D), who 
rejects the theological account of the origin of language “as an 
excuse for not giving’ a reason,” which he compares to the intro- 
duction of the “ Deus ex machina,” by the tragic poets when they 
have to solve a difficulty; thus anticipating many modern contro- 
versies in which the primary agency of the Divine Being is confused 
with the secondary cause; and God is assumed to have worked a 
miracle in order to fill up a lacuna in human knowledge. (Cp. 
Timaeus, p. 46.) 

Neither is Plato wrong in supposing that an element of design and 
art enters into language. The creative power abating is supple- 
mented by a mechanical process. “Languages are not made but 
grow,” but they are made as well as grow; bursting into life like a 
plant or a flower, they are also capable of being trained and improved 
and engrafted upon one another. The change in them is effected 
in earlier ages by musical and euphonic improvements, in later ages 
by the influence of grammar and logic, and by the poetical and 
literary use of words. They develop rapidly in childhood, and 
when they are full grown and set, they may still put forth intellect- 
ual powers, like the mind in the body; or rather we may say that 
the nobler use of language only begins when the frame-work is com- 
plete. The savage or primitive man, in whom the natural instinct is 
strongest, is also the greatest improver of the forms of language. 
He is the poet or maker of words, as in civilized ages the dialec- 
tician is the definer or distinguisher of them. The latter calls the 
second world of abstract terms into existence, as the former has 
created the picture sounds which represent natural objects or proc- 
esses. Poetry and philosophy — these two, are the two great for- 
mative principles of language, when they have passed their first 
stage, of which, as of the first invention of the arts in general, we 
only entertain conjecture. And mythology is a link between them, 
connecting the visible and invisible, until at length the sensuous ex- 
terior falls away, and the severance of the inner and outer world, 
of the idea and the object of sense, becomes complete. At a later 
period, logic and grammar, sister arts, preserve and enlarge the 
decaying instinct of language, by rule and method, which they 
gather from analysis and observation. 
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2. There is no trace in any of Plato's writings that he was ac- 
quainted with any language but Greek. Yet he has conceived very 
truly the relation of Greek to foreign languages, which he is led to 
consider, because he finds that mauy Greek words are incapable of 
explanation. Allowing a good deal for accident, and also for «he 
fancies of the “ conditores linguae, Graecae,” there is an elemeut of 
which he is unable to give an account. These unintelligible words 
he supposes to be of foreign origin, aud to have been derived from 
a time when the Greeks were either barbarians, or in close relations 
to the barbarians. Socrates is aware that this principle is liable to 
great abuse; and, like the “ Deus ex machina,” explains nothing. 
Hence he excuses himself for the employment ‘of such a device, and 
remarks that in foreign words there is still a principle of correctness, 
which applies equally both to Greeks and harbarians. 

3. But the greater number of primary words do not admit of 
derivation from foreign languages; they must be resolved into the 
letters out of which they are composed, and therefore the letters 
must have a meaniug. The framers of language were aware of this; 
they observed that a was adapted to express size; » length; o 
roundness; v inwardness; f rush or roar; A liquidity; yA the de- 
tention of the liquid or slippery element; 5 and 7 binding ; 4, y, o, 
&, wind and cold, and so on. Plato’s analysis of the letters of the 
alphabet shows a wouderful insight into the nature of language. He 
does not expressly distinguish between mere imitation, and the 
symbolieal use of sound to express thought; but he recognizes in 
the examples which he gives both modes of imitation. Gesture is 
the mode which a deaf and dumb person would take of indicating 
his meaning. And language is the gesture of the tongue, and iu 
the use of the letter 6, to express a rushing or roaring, or of o to 
express roundness, there is a direct imitation; while in the use of 
the letter a to express size, or of y to express length, the imitation 
is symbolical. The use of analogous or similar sounds, in ordcr to 
express similar or analogous ideas, with or without imitation, has 
escaped him. 

In passing from the gesture of the body to the movement of the 
tongue, Plato makes a great step in the physiology of language. He 
was probahly the first who said that “ Language is imitative sound,” 
which is the greatest and deepest truth of philology; although he 
is not aware of the laws of euphony and association by which im- 
itation must be regulated. He was probably also the first who made 
a distinction. between simple and compound words, a truth second 
otily in importance to that which bas just been mentioned. His 
great insight in one direction curiously contrasts with his blindness 
in another ; for he appears to be wholly unaware (cp. his derivation 
of dyalios from éyaards and @ods) of the difference between the root 
and termination. But we must recollect that he was necessarily 
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more ignorant than any school-boy of Grevck grammar, and had no 
table of the inflexions of verbs and nouns before his eyes, which 
might have suggested to him the distinction. 

4. Plato distinctly affirms that language is not truth, or “ philo- 
sophie une langue bien faite.” At first, Socrates has delighted him- 
self with discovering the flux of Heraclitus in language. But he is 
covertly satirizing the pretense of that or any other age to find philos- 
ophy in words; and he afterwards corrects any erroneous inference 
which might be gathered from his experiment. For he finds as 
many, or almost as many, words expressive of rest, as he had previ- 
ously found expressive of motion. And even if this had been 
otherwise, who would: learn of words when he might learn of things? 
There is a great controversy and high argument between Heracli- 
teans and Eleatics, but no man of sense would commit his soul in 
such inquiries to the imposers of names. . .. . In this and other pas- 
sages Plato shows that he is as completely emancipated from the in- 
fluence of “ Idols of the tribe ” as Bacon himself. 

The lesson which may be gathered from words is not metaphys- 
ical or moral, but historical. They teach us the affinity of races, 
they tell us something about the association of ideas, they occasion- 
ally preserve the memory of a disused custom; but we cannot safely 
argue from them about right and wrong, matter and mind, freedom 
and necessity, or the other problems of moral and metaphysical phi- 
losophy. For the use of words on such subjects may be metaphor- 
ical, accidental, transferred from other languages, and have no relation 
to the contemporary state of thought and feeling. Because there is 
or is not a name for a thing, we canuot argue that the thing has or 
has not an actual existence; or that the antitheses, parallels, conju- 
gates, correlatives of language have anything corresponding to them 
in nature. The greatest lesson which the philosophical analysis of 
language teaches us is, that we should be above language, making 
words our servants, and not allowing them to be our masters. 

Plato does not add the further observation, that the etymological 
meaning of words is in process of being lost. If at first framed on 
a principle of intelligibility, they would gradually cease to be intelli- 
gible, like those of a foreign language. He is willing to admit that 
they are subject to many changes, and put on many disguises. He 
acknowledges that the “poor creature” imitation is always being 
supplemented by another “ poor creature,” — convention. But he 
does not see that “habit and repute,” and their relation to other 
words, are always exercising an influence over them. Words appear 
to be isolated, but they are really the parts of an organism which is 
always being reproduced. They are refined by civilization, harmon- 
ized by poetry, emphasized by literature, technically applied in phi- 
losophy and art ; they are used as symbols on the border-ground of 
human knowledge; they receive a fresh impress from individual 
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genius, and come with a new force and association to every lively- 
minded person. They are fixed by the simultaneous utterance of 
millions, and yet are always imperceptibly changing; not the in- 
ventors of language, but writing and speaking, and particularly great 
writers, or works which pass into the hearts of nations, Homer, 
Shakespeare, Dante, the German or English Bible, are the makers 
of them in later ages. They carry with them the faded recollection 
of their own past history ; the use of a word in a striking and famil- 
jar passage, gives a complexion to its use everywhere else, and the 
new use of an old and familiar phrase has also a peculiar power 
over us. But these and other subtleties of language escaped the 
observation of Plato. He is not aware that the languages of the 
world are organic structures, and that every word in them is related 
to every other; nor does he conceive of language as the joint work 
or communion of the speaker and the hearer, requiring in man a 
faculty not only of expressing his thoughts but of understanding 
those of others. 

On the other hand, he cannot be justly charged with a desire to 
frame language on artificial principles. Philosophers have some- 
times dreamed of a technical or scientific language, in which words 
should have fixed meanings, and stand in the same relation to one 
another as the substance which they denote. But there is no more 
trace of this in Plato than there is of a language corresponding to 
the ideas ; nor, indeed, could the want of such a language be felt 
until the sciences were far more developed. Those who would ex- 
tend the use of technical language beyond the limits of science or 
of custom, seem to forget that freedom and suggestiveness and the 
play of association are essential characteristics of language. The 
great master has shown how he regarded pedantic distinctions of 
words, or attempts to confine their meaning, in the satire on Prodicus 
in the Protagoras. 

On the whole the Cratylus seems to contain deeper truths about 
language than any other ancient writing. But feeling the uncertain 
ground upon which he is walking, and partly in order to preserve 
the character of Socrates, Plato envelopes the whole subject in a 
robe of fancy, and allows his principles to drop out as if by acci- 
dent. 

II. What is the result of recent speculations about the origin and 
nature of language? Like other modern metaphysical inquiries, they 
end at last in a statement of facts. But, in order to state or under- 
stand the facts, a metaphysical insight seems to be required. There 
are more things in language than the human mind easily conceives. 
And many fallacies have’ to be dispelled, as well as observations 
made. The true spirit of philosophy or metaphysics can alone charm 
away metaphysical illusions, which are always reappearing, formerly 
in the fancies of Neoplatonist writcrs, now in the disguise of experi- 
euce and common sense. 
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But we must end where we began, with historical investigation. 
Philosophy has deepened and widened the question, but for the 
answer we come back to facts. Philosophy has enabled us to con- 
ceive in language opposite and contrasted elements, of the individual 
and the nation, of the past and present, of the speaker and the 
hearer, of the inward and the outward, of the subject and the object, 
of the notional and relational, of the root or unchanging part of the 
word and of the changing inflection, of the vowel and the consonaut, 
of the quantity and the accent. Philosophy has taught us to appre- 
hend the identity of speech and thought, and the adaptation of sounds 
to conceptions. Philosophy has made us observe that words are 
universal notions which combine into particulars, and that they are 
the fragments and not the elements of the original speech of man, 
taken out of the first rude agglomeration of sounds, that they may 
be replaced in « higher and more logical order. Philosophy has 
shown us that language is half dead, half alive, half solid, half fluid ; 
the breath of a moment, yet like the air continuous in all ages and 
countries — the trickling stream which has deposited fossil strata. 
Philosophy has enabled us to understand that the oldest languages 
now in existence may be, and probably are, immeasurably removed 
from the beginnings of human speech. Philosophy has taught us 
to apprehend the difference between the conscious and unconscious, 
the individual and collective, action of the human mind. Philoso- 
phy has made us aware of the power of natural selection or persis- 
tency of the stronger, in the world of language, as in the other 
realms of nature, and of the mighty effects which may be worked 
by the action of small causes continued during infinite ages. These 
wide generalizations suggest many thoughts to us about the powers 
of the mind, and the forces and influences by which the first efforts 
of men to utter articulate words were inspired or hindered. Yet, 
in the metaphysical analysis of language, there are also dangers to 
which we are exposed. 1. There is the confusion of ideas with 
facts — of mere possibilities and modes of conception and figures of 
speech with actual and definite knowledge. 2. There is the fallacy 
of resolving the language which we know into its parts, and imagin- 
ing that we have explained the origin of languages by reconstruct- 
ing them. 3. There is the danger of giving language a purely 
independent existence, as though in itself an intelligent power, like 
the reason of God or man, or as the mere expression of some nni- 
versal nature — the speech of God. 4. There is the danger of iden- 
tifying language, not with thoughts or representations, but with ideas. 
5. There is the error of conceiving that the analysis of grammar and 
logic has always existed; that the differences, for example, between 
proper and common nouns, or between declinable and indeclinable 
parts of speech, or between articulate and inarticulate language, 
were familiar to Socrates and Plato. 6. There is the fallacy of ex- 
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ggerating the interval which separates the cries of animals and the 
speech of man, the instinct of animals and the reason of man. 7. 
There is the general fallacy which besets all inquiries into the early 
history of the mind, — that of’ interpreting the past by the present, 
and of substituting the definite and intelligible tradition for the true 
bunt dim outline which is the real horizon of human knowledge. 

The greatest light is thrown upon the nature of language by 
analogy. We have the analogy of the cries of animals, of the 
songs of birds (“ man, like the nightingale, is a singing bird, but 
is ever binding up thoughts with musical notes”), of music, of 
children learning to speak, of barbarous nations in which the lin- 
guistic instinct is still undecayed, of ourselves learning to think and 
speak a new language, of the deaf and dumb who have words with- 
out Sounds; and we have the aftergrowth of mythology, which, like 
language, is an unconscious creation of the human mind. We can 
observe the physiological cause or instrument of language; we can 
note the probable effects of metre and writing on language, and at 
a later period of grammar and logic and philosophical abstraction. 
We can trace the impulse to bind together the world, beginning in 
the first efforts to speak, and culminating in philosophy. But there 
remains an element which cannot be explained, or even adequately 
described. We can understand how man creates or constructs con- 
sciously and by design; and see if we do not understand how nature, 
by a law, calls into being an organized structure. But the inter- 
mediate organism which stands between man and nature, which is 
the work of mind yet unconscious, and in which mind and matter 
seem to meet, and mind unperceived to herself is really limited by 
all other minds, is neither understood nor seen by us, and is with 
reluctance admitted to be a fact. The social and collective instincts 
of animals offer a certain degree of parallel, but are equally incom- 
prehensible to us. 

Language is an aspect of man, of nature, and of nations, the 
transfiguration of the world in thought, the meeting-point of the 
physical and mental sciences, and also the mirror in which they 
are reflected, an effect and partly a cause of our common humanity, 
present at every moment to the individual, and yet having a sort of 
eternal or universal existence. When we reflect on our own minds, 
we find words everywhere in every degree of clearness and consis- 
tency, fading away in dreams and more like pictures, rapidly suc- 
ceeding one another in our waking thoughts, attaining a greater 
distinctness and consecutiveness in speech, and a greater still in 
writing, taking the place of one another when we try to become 
emancipated from their influence. For in all processes of the mind 
which are conscious we are talking to ourselves; the attempt to 
think without words is a mere illusion, — they are always reappear- 
ing when we fix our thoughts. And speech is not a separate fac- 
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ulty, but the expression of all our faculties, to which all our other 
powers of expression, signs, looks, gestures, lend their aid. The art 
of speaking appears to be one of the simplest of natural operations, 
unless through the accident of some defect of utterance we are 
made aware of the endless complexity of the process. And the 
mental act which corresponds to a single word is too subtle and 
momentary to admit of any further analysis. 

The minds of men are sometimes carried on to think of their 
lives and of their actions as links in a chain of causes and effects 
going back to the beginning of time. A few have seemed ta lose 
the sense of their own individuality in the universal cause or nature, 
In like manner we might think of the words which we daily use, as 
derived from the first speech of man, aud of all the languages in 
the world, as the expressions or varieties of a single force or life of 
language of which the thoughts of men are the accident. Such a 
conception enables us to grasp the power and wonder of languages, 
and is very natural to the scientific philologist. For he, like the 
metaphysician, believes in the reality of that which absorbs his own 
mind. Nor do we deny the enormous influence which language has 
exercised over thought. Fixed words like fixed ideas have often 
governed the world. But in such representations we attribute to 
language too much the nature of a cause, and too little of an effect, 
—too much of an absolute, too little of a relative character, — too 
much of an ideal, too little of a matter-of-fact existence. 

Or again, we may frame a single abstract notion of language of 
which all existing languages may be supposed to be the perversion. 
But we must not conceive that this logical figment had ever a real 
existence, or is anything more than an effort of the mind to give 
unity to infinitely various phenomena. There is no abstract lan- 
guage “in rerum natura,” any more than there is an abstract tree, 
but only languages in various stages of growth, maturity, and decay. 
Nor do other logical distinctions or even grammatical, exactly cor- 
respond to the facts of language, for they too are attempts to give 
unity and regularity to a subject which is partly irregular. 

We find, however, that there are distinctions of another kind by 
which this vast field of language admits of being mapped out. 
There is the distinction between biliteral and triliteral roots, and 
the various inflections which accompany them; between the mere 
mechanical cohesion of sounds or words, and the “chemical” 
combination of them into a new word; there is the distinction be- 
tween languages which have had a free and full devclopment of 
their organisms, and languages which have been stunted in their 
growth, —lamed in their hands or feet, and never able to acquire 
afterwards the powers in which they are deficient; there is the 
distinction between synthetical languages like Greek and Latin, 
which have retained their inflections, and analytical languages like 
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English or French, which have lost their inflections. Innumerable 
as are the languages and dialects of mankind, there are compara- 
tively few classes to which they can be referred. 

Another road through this chaos is provided by the physiology 
of speech. The organs of language are the same in all mankind, 
and are only eapable of uttering a certain number of sounds. 
Every man has tongue, teeth, lips, palate, throat, mouth, which he 
may close or open, and adapt in various ways ; making, first, vowels 
and cousonants; and secondly, other classes of letters. ‘The ele- 
ments of all speech, like the elements of the musical scale, are few 
and simple, though admitting of infinite gradations and combina- 
tions. Whatever slight differences exist in the use or formation of 
these organs, owing to climate or the sense of euphony or other 
causes, they are as nothing compared with their agreement. Here 
then is a real hasis of unity in the study of philology, unlike that 
imaginary abstract unity of which we were just now speaking. 

In the psychological, or historical, or physiological study of lan- 
guage, we may find an inexhaustible mine of inquiry into facts. 
But we hardly seem to make any nearer approach to the secret of 
the origin of language, which like some of the other great secrets 
of nature —-the origin of birth and death, or of animal life — re- 
mains inviolable. The comparison of children learning to speak, of 
barbarous nations, of musical notes, of the cries of animals, affords 
great assistance in the analysis of languages, but throws no light 
upon their first origin. That problem seems to be indissolubly 
bound up with the origin of man; and, if we ever know more of 
the one, we may expect to know more of the other. 


1 Compare W. Humboldt, Ueber die Verschiedenheit des menschlichen Sprach~ 
baves, and M. Miiller, Lectures on the Science of Language. 
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PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 


Socrates, HERMOGENES, CraTYLus. 


Fer. A CEDOSE that we make Socrates a party to 388 


the argument ? 
Cratylus. If you please. 
Her. I must inform you, Socrates, that Cratylus has been ar- 
guing about names; he says that they are natural and not con- 
ventional, not sounds which men, giving articulation to a portion 
of their voice, agree to utter ; but that there is a truth or correct- 
ness in them, which is the same for Hellenes as for harbarians. 
Whereupon I ask him, whether his own name of Cratylus is a 
true name or not, and he answers “ Yes.” And Socrates ? 
“Yes.” ‘Then every man’s name, as I tell him, is that which 
he is called. To this he replies,— “If all the world were to 
call you Hermogenes, that would not be your name.” And 
when I am anxious to have a further explanation he is 384 
ironical and mysterious, and seems to imply that he has a 
notion in his own mind, if he would only tell, and could entirely 
convince ‘me, if he chose to be intelligible. Tell me, Socrates, 
what this oracle means; or rather tell me, if yon will be so 
good, what is your own view of the truth or correctness of names, 
which I would far sooner hear. ° 
Socrates. Son of Hipponicus, there is an ancient saying, that 
“hard is the knowledge of the good.” And the knowledge of 
names is a great part of knowledge. If I had not been poor, I 
might have heard the fifty drachma reading of the great Prodi- 
cus, which is a complete education in grammar and language — 
these are his own words — and then I should have beeu at once 
able to answer your question about the correctness of names, 
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But, indeed, I have only heard the single drachma course, and, 
therefore, I do not know the truth about such matters ; I will, 
however, gladly assist you and Cratylus in the investigation of 
them. When he declares that your name is not really Hermo- 
genes, I suspect that he is only making fun of you; he means 
to say that you are no true son of. Hermes, because you are 
always looking after a fortune and never in luck. But as [ 
was saying, there is a great deal of difficulty in this sort of knowl- 
edge, and therefore we had better have a council and hear both 
sides. 

Her. I have often talked over this matter, both with Cratylus 
and others, and cannot convince niyself that there is any princi- 
ple of correctness in names other than convention and agree- 
ment ; any name which you give, inmy judgment is the right one, 
and if you change that and give another, the new name is as cor- 
rect as the old: we frequently change the names of our slaves, 
aud the newly-imposed name is as good as the old: for there is 
no name given to anything by nature; all is convention and 
habit of the users; that is my view. Bunt if I am mistaken I 
shall be happy to hear and learn of Cratylus, or of any one. 

Soc. I dare say that you may be right, Hermogenes ; let 
885 sees 
us see: Your meaning is, that the name of each thing is 
only that name which is given to each thing ? 

Her. That is my view. 

Soc. Whether the giver of the name be an individual or a 
city ? ‘ 

Her. Yes. 

Soc. Well, now, let me take an instance: Suppose that I 
call a man a horse or a horse a man, you mean to say that a 
man will be rightly called a horse by me individually, and rightly 
called a man by the rest of the world; and a horse again would 
be rightly called a man by me and a horse by the world: that 
is your meaning? 

fer, Yes, that is my view. 

Soc. But how about truth, then? you would acknowledge 
that there is in words a true and a false ? 

Her. Certainly. 

Soe. Which is contained in propositions ? 

Her. To be sure. 

Soc. And that is a true proposition which says that which is, 
and that is a false proposition which says that which is not ? 

Her. Yes. 
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Soc. Then in a proposition there is «etrue and false ? 

Her. Certainly. 

Soc. But is a proposition true as a whole only, and are the 
parts untrue? 

Her. No; the parts are true as well as the whole. 

Soe. Wonld you say the large parts and not the smaller 
ones, or every part ? 

Her. I should say that every part is true. 

Soc. Is a proposition resolvable into any part smaller than a 
name ? 

Her. No; that is the smallest. 

Soc. Then the name is a part of the trne proposition ? 

Her. Yes. 

Soc. Yes, and a true part, as you say. 

Her. Yes. ’ 

Soe. And is not the part of a falsehood also a falsehood ? 

Her. Yes. 

Soc. Then, if propositions may be true and false, names may 
be true and false? 

Her. That is the inference. 

Soc. And the name of anything is that which any one af- 
firms to be the name ? 

Her. Yes. 

Soe. And will there be as many names as are given by any 
one? and will they be the true names at the time of giving 
them ? ; 

Her. Yes, Socrates, that is the only correctness of naines 
which I can imagine; I may have one name which I give, and 
you may have another which you give —that is all; and in 
different cities and countries there are different names for the 
same things: Hellenes differ from barbarians in their use of 
names, and the several Hellenic tribes from one another. 

Soe. But would you say, Hermogenes, that the things differ 
as the names differ? and are they relative to individuals, 386 
as Protagoras tells us? For he says that man is the 
measure of all things, and that things are to me as they appear 
to me, and that they are to you as they appear to you. Do you 
agree with him, or would you say that things have a permanent 
essence of their own ? 

Her. There have been times, Socrates, when I have been 
driven in my perplexity to take refuge with Protagoras ; not 
that I agree with him at all. 
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Soe. What! have you ever been driven to admit that there 
was no such thing as a bad man? 

Her. No, indeed ; but I have often had reason to think that 
there are very bad men, and a goed many of them. 

Soc. Well, and have you ever found any very good ones? 

Her. Not many. 

Soc. Still you have found them ? 

Her. Yes. 

Soc. And would you hold that the very good were the very 
wise, and the very evil very foolish? Would that be your 
view ? 

Her. Yes; that would be my view. 

Soc. But if Protagoras is right, and the truth is that things 
are as they appear to any one, how can some of us be wise and 
some of us foolish ? 

Her. Impossible. 

Soc. But admitting the existence of wisdom and folly, you 
will allow, I think, that the assertion of Protagoras can hardly 
be correct. For if what appears to each man is true to him, 
one man cannot in reality be wiser than another. 

Her. He cannot. 

Soc. Nor will you be disposed to say with Euthydemns, that 
all things equally belong to all men at the same moment and 
always; for neither on that view can there be some good and 
others bad, if virtue and vice are always equally to be attributed 
to all. 

Her. That is true. 

Soc. But if they are both wrong, —and things are not rel- 
ative to individuals, and all things do not equally belong to all, 
at the same moment and always, — they must be supposed to 
have their own proper and permanent essence: they are not in 
relation to us, or influenced by us — fluctuating according to 
our fancy, but they are independent, and maintaiu to their owa 
essence the relation prescribed by nature. 

Her. J think, Socrates, that this is the truth. 

Soc. Does this apply only to the things themselves, or to the 
actions which proceed from them? Are not their actions also a 
class of being ? 

Her. Yes, the actions are real as well as the things. 

Soc. Then the actions also are done according to their 
proper nature, aud not according to our opinion of them? 
Tn cutting, for example, we do not cut as we please, and with 
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any chance instrument; but I mean fo say that we cut with 
the proper instrument ouly, and according to the natural pro- 
cess of cutting ; and the natural process is right and will suc- 
ceed, but any other will fail and be of no use at all. 

Her. I should say that the natural way is the right way. 

Soc. Again, in burning, not every way is the right way ; 
but the right way is the natural way, and the right instrument 
the natural instrument. 

Her. True. 

Soc. And this holds good of all actions ? 

Her. Yes. 

Soc. And speech is a kind of action ? 

Her, True. 

Soc. And will a man speak correctly who speaks as he 
pleases? Will not the successful speaker rather be he who 
speaks in the natural way of speaking, and as things ought to 
be spoken, and with the natural instrument? Any other mode 
of speaking will result in failure and error. 

Her. The second of the two ways will be the right way. 

Soc. And is not naming a part of speaking? for in giving 
names men speak. 

Her. That is true. 

Soc. And if speaking is a sort of action and concerned with 
acts, is not naming also a sort of action ? 

Her. True. 

Soc. And we saw that actions were not relative to ourselves, 
but had a special nature of their own? 

Her. Precisely. 

Soc. Then names ought to be given according to a natural 
process, and with a proper instrument, and not at our pleasure ; 
this is the inevitable conclusion from what has preceded; in 
this and no other way shall we name with success. 

Her. That seems to me true. 

Soc. But again, that which has to be cut has to be cut with 
something ? 

Her. Yes. 

Soc. And that which has to be woven or pierced has to be 
woven or pierced with something? 

Her. Certainly. 

Soc. And that which has to be named has to be named with 
something ? 

Her. That is true. 
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Soc. What is that with which we pierce ? 

Her. An awl. 

388 Soc. And with which we weave ? 
Her. A shuttle. 

Soc. And with which we name ? 

Her. A name. 

Soc. Very good: then a name is an instrument ? 

Her. Very true. 

Soc. But suppose that I ask, “ What is a shuttle?” And 
you answer, “A weaving instrument.” 

Her. Very good. 

Soc. And I ask again, “ What do we do when we weave?” 
The answer is, that we separate or disengage the warp from 
the woof. 

Her. Very true. 

Soc. And may not the same be said of an awl, and of instru- 
ments in general ? 

Her. To be sure. 

Soc. And now suppose that I ask a similar question about 
names: will you answer that? Regarding the name as an in- 
strument, what do we do when we name ? 

Her. I cannot answer. 

Soc. Do we not teach one another something, and distin- 
guish things according to their natures ? 

Her. 'That is very true. 

Soc. Then a name is an instrument of teaching and of dis- 
tinguishing natures, as the shuttle is of distinguishing the 
threads of the web? 

Her. Yes. 

Soc. And the shuttle is the instrument of the weaver? 

Her. Assuredly. 

Soc. Then the weaver will use the shuttle well —and well 
means like a weaver; and the teacher will use the name well 
— and well means like a teacher? 

Her. Yes. 

Soc. And when the weaver uses the shuttle, whose work will 
he be using well ? 

Her. That of the carpenter. 

Soc. And is every man a carpenter, or the skilled only ? 

Her. Only the skilled. 

Soc. And when the piercer uses the awl, whose work will he 
be using well? 
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Her. That of the smith. a 

Soe. And is every mau a smith, or only the skilled ? 

Her. The skilled only. 

Soc. And when the teacher uses the name, whose work will 
he be using ? 

Her. There, again, I am puzzled. 

Soe. Canuot you tell me who gives us the names which we 
use? 

Her. Indeed I cannot. 

Soc. Does not the law seem to you to give us them ? 

Her. Yes, that is so, I suppose. 

Soc. Then the teacher, when he gives us a name, uses the 
work of the legislator ? 

Her. I assent to that. 

Soe. And is every man a legislator, or the skilled only ? 

Her. The skilled only. 

Soc. Then, Hermogenes, not every man is able to give 
a name, but only a maker of names; and this is the legis- 
lator, who of all skilled artisans in the world is the rarest. 

Her. That is true. 

Soc. And how does the legislator make names? and to what 
does he look ? Consider this in the light of the previous in- 
stances: to what does the carpenter look in making the shuttle ? 
Does he not look to some sort of natural or ideal shuttle ? 

Her. Certainly. 

Soc. And suppose the shuttle to be broken in making, will 
he make another, looking to the broken one? or will he look to 
the form which he had in his mind when he made the other ? 

‘Her. To the latter, I should imagine. 

Soc. Might not that be justly called the true or ideal shut- 
tle? 

Her. I should say “ Yes” to that. 

Soc. And whatever shuttles are wanted, for the manufacture 
of garments, thin or thick, of woolen, flaxen, or other material, 
the ideal ought to contain them all; and whatever is the na- 
ture best adapted to each kind of work, ought to be the nature 
which the maker introduces into each sample of his own work. 

Her. Yes. 

Soc. And the same holds of other instruments: wheu « man 
has discovered the instrument which is naturally adapted to 
each work, he must take care to introduce tlfat into the mate- 
rial of which he makes his work, and in the natural form, not iu 
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some other which he fancies; for example, he ought to know 
how to put into iron the forms of awls, which are adapted by 
nature to their several works. 

Her. Certainly. 

Soc. And how to put into wood the proper or natural form 
of a shuttle? 

Her. True. 

Soc. For the several forms of shuttles naturally answer to 
the several kinds of webs; and this is true of instruments in 
general. 

Fer, Yes. 

Soc. Then, as to names: ought not our legislator also to 
know how to put the true natural name into sounds and sylla- 
bles, and to make and give all names with a view to the ideal 
name, if he is to be a namer in any true sensc? And if differ- 
ent legislators do not use the same syllables, that is quite intel- 
ligible. For neither does every smith, although he may he 
making the same instrument for the same purpose, make them 
all of the same iron. The form must be the same, but the ma- 
390 terial may vary, and still the instrumeut may be equally 

good of whatever iron made, whether in Hellas or in a 
foreign country ; that makes no difference. 

Her. Very true. 

Soc. And the legislator, whether he be Hellene or barbarian, 
is not ta he deemed by you a worse legislator for that, pro- 
vided he gives the true and proper form of the name in what- 
ever syllables; this place or any other makes no matter. 

Her. Quite true. 

Soc. But who then is to determine whether the proper form 
of the shuttle is given in any sort of wood? the carpenter who 
makes, or the weaver who is to use them? 

Her. I should say, that he who is to use them ought to 
know, Socrates. 

Soc. And who uses the work of the lyre-maker? Will not 
he he the man who knows how to direct what is being done, 
and who will know also whether the work is being well done 
or not? 

Her. Certainly. 

Soc. And who is he? 

Her. The player of the lyre. 

Soe. And who will direct the shipwright ? 

Her. The pilot. 
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Soc. And who will be best able to*direct the legislator in 
his work, and will know whether the work is well done, in this 
or any other country? Will not the user be the man? 

Her. Yes. 

Soe. And this is he who knows how to ask questions ? 

Her. Yes. 

Soc. And how to answer them ? 

Her. Yes. 

Soc. And him who knows how to ask and answer you 
would call a dialectician ? 

Her. Yes; that would be the name of him. 

Soc. Then the work of the carpenter is to make a rudder, 
and the pilot has to direct him, if the rudder is to be well 
made ? 

Her. True. 

Soc. And the work of the legislator is to give names, and 
the dialectician must be his director if the names are to be 
rightly given ? 

Her. That is true. 

Soc. Then, Hermogenes, I should say that this giving of 
names can be no such light matter as you fancy, or the work 
of light or chance persons; and Cratylus is right in saying that 
things have names by nature, and that not every man is an 
artificer of names; but he only who looks to the name which 
each thing by nature has, and is, will be able to express the 
ideal forms of things in letters and syllables. 

Her. I cannot answer you, Socrates; but I find a difficulty 
in changing my opinion all in a moment; and I think that 391 
I should be more readily persuaded, if you would show 
me what this is which you term the natural fitness of names. 

Soc. My good Hermogenes, I have none to show. Was I 
not telling you just now (but you have forgotten), that I knew 
nothing, and proposing to share the inquiry with you? But 
now that you and I have talked over the matter, a step has 
heen gained; for we have discovered that the name has by~ 
nature a truth, and that not every man knows how to give a 
thing a name. 

Her, Very good. 

Soc. And what is the nature of this truth or correctness of 
names? That, if you care to know, is the next question. 

Her. But I do care to know. 

Soc. Then reflect. 
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Her. How shall I reflect ? 

Soc. The true way is to have the assistance of those who 
know, and yon must pay them well in money and not merely 
in thanks ; these are the Sophists of whom your brother, Callias, 
has — rather dearly — bought the reputation of wisdom. But 
you have not yet come into your inberitance, and therefore you 
had better go to him, and beg and entreat hit to tell you what 
he has learnt from Protagoras about the fitness of names. 

Her. But how inconsistent should I be, if, whilst repudiating 
Protagoras and his truth, I were to attach any value to what 
he and his book affirm ! 

Soe. Then if you despise him, you must learn of Homer and 
the poets. 

Her. And where does Homer say anything about names, and 
what does he say ? 

Soc. He often speaks of them; notably and nobly in places 
in which he distinguishes the different names which gods and 
men give to the same things. Does he not, in these passages, 
bear a marvelous testimony to the correctness of names? For 
the gods must clearly be supposed to call things by their right 
and natural names; do you not think that? 

Her, Why, of course they call them rightly, if they call them 
at all. But to what are you referring? 

Soe. Do you not know what he says about the river in Troy 
who had a single combat with Hephaestus ? 


« Whom,” as he says, “ the gods call Xanthus, and men call Scamander.” 


Her. I rememher. 
392 Soc. Well, and about this river — to know that he ought 
to be called Xanthus,— is not that a solemn lesson? Or 
about the bird which, as he says, — 


“The gods call Chalcis, and. men Cymindis:" 


to be tanght how much more correct the name Chalcis is than 
the name Cymindis, —do you deem that a light matter? There 
is also the hill, which “ men call Batiea, and the immortals My- 
rina’s tomb.” And there are many other observations of the same 
kind in Homer and other poets. Now, I think that this is be- 
yond the understanding of you aud me; hut the names-of Sca- 
mandrius and Astyanax, which he affirms to have been the names 
of Hector’s son, are more within the range of human faculties, 
as I am disposed to think ; and what the poet meaus by correct 
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ness may be more readily apprehendedsin that instance ; I dare 
say that you remember the lines to which I refer. 

Her. I do. 

Soc. Let me ask you, then, which did Homer think the more 
correct of the names given to Hector’s son — Astyanax or Sca 
mandrius ? 

Her. I do not know. 

Soc. Look at the matter thus: Are the wise or the unwise 
more likely to give correct names? 

Her. The wise, of course. : 

Soc. And suppose you were to be asked whether the men or 
the women of a city, taken as a class, are the wiser ? 

Her. J should say, the men. 

Soc. Aud Homer, as you know, says that the Trojans (in the 
masculine gender) called him Astyanax; but if the men called 
him Astyanax, the other name of Scamandrius could only have 
been given to him by the women. 

Her. That may be inferred. 

Soc. And must not Homer have imagined the Trojans to be 
wiser than their wives ? 

Her. To be sure. 

Soc. Then he must have thought that Astyanax was a more 
correct name for the boy than Scamandrius ? 

Her. That is clear. 

Soe. And what is the reason of this? Let us consider: does 
he not himself suggest a very good reason, when he says, — 


‘‘ For he alone defended their city and long walls?” 


This appears to be a good reason for calling the son of the 
savior, king of the city which his father was saving, as Homer 
observes. 

Her. I see. 

Soe. Why, Hermogenes, I do not as yet see myself; and do 
you. 

Her. No, indeed. 

Soc. But, tell me, friend, did not Homer himself also 398 
give Hector a name? 

Her. What of that ? 

Soc. That name appears to me to be very nearly the same as 
the name of Astyauax — both are Hellenic; and a king (dva£) 
and a holder (&rwp) have nearly the same meaning, and are both 
descriptive of a king; for a man is clearly the holder of that of 
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which he is king; he rules, and owns, and holds that. But, 
perhaps, you do not understand me ; and I think that I am very 
likely mistaken in supposing myself to have found some indica- 
tion of the opinion ef Homer about the correctness of names. 

Her. I assure you that I think otherwise, and that I believe 
you to be on the right track. 

Soe. There is reason, I think, in calling a lion’s whelp a lion, 
and the foal of a horse a horse ; I am speaking only of the ordi- 
nary course ef nature, when an animal produces after his kind, 
and not of extraordinary births; if, contrary te nature, a horse 
have a calf, then I should not call that a foal but a calf; nor do 
I call any inhuman birth a man, but only a natural birth, And 
the same may be said of trees and other things. Do you agree 
to that ? 

Her. Yes, I agree. 

Soc. Very good. But you had better watch me and see that 
I do not play tricks with you. For on the same principle the 
son of a king is to be called a king. And whether the syllables 
of the name are the same or not the same, that makes no differ- 
ence, provided the meaning is retained ; nor docs the addition or 
subtraction of a letter make any difference so long as the essence 
of the thing remains in possession, and appears in the name. 

Her, What do you mean ? 

Soc. A very simple matter. I may illustrate my meaning 
by the names of letters, which you know are net the same as 
the letters themselves, with the exception of the four, ¢€, v, 0, w; 
the names of the other letters, whether vowels or consonants, 
are made up of letters which we attach to them; but so Jong as 
we introduce the meaning of the letter, and there can be no 
mistake, the name which indicates the letter is quite correct. 
Take, for example, the letter deta — the addition of », 7, 4, gives 
no offense, and does not prevent the whole name from having 
the value which the legislator intended — so well did he know 
how to give the letters names. 

Her, There is truth in that. 

394 Soc. And may not the same be said of a king? a king 

will often be the son of a king, the good son or the noble 

son of a good er noble sire, each after his kind; and the off- 

spring of every kind, when in the course of nature, is like the 

parent, and therefore has the same name. Yet the syllables 

may be disguised until they appear different to the ignorant 
1 Reading of &y. 
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person, and he may not recognize them, although they are the 
game, just as any one of us would not recognize the same drugs 
under different disguises of color and smell, although to the 
physician, who regards the power of them, they are the same, 
and he is not put out hy the addition; and in like manver the 
etymologist is not put out by the addition or transposition or 
subtraction af a letter or two, or indeed of all the letters, for 
this need not interfere with the meaning. As was just now 
said, the names of Hector aud Astyanax have only one letter 
alike, which is the r, and yet they have the same meaning. 
And how little in common with their letters has Archepolis 
(ruler of the city) —and yet the meaning is the same. And 
there are many other names which just mean “king.” Again, 
there are several names for a general, as, for example, Agis 
(leader) and Polemarchus (chief iu war) and Eupolemus (good 
warrior) ; and others which denote a physician, as [atrocles 
(famous healer) and Acesimbrotus (curer of mortals) ; and 
there are many others which might be cited, differing in their. 
syllables and letters, but having the same meaning. You admit 
that. 

Her. Yes. 

Soc. The same names, then, ought to be assigned to those 
who follow in the course of nature ? 

Her. Yes. 

Soe. And what of those who follow aut of the course of na- 
ture, and are prodigies? for example, when a good and religious 
man has an irreligious son, he ought to bear the name not of his 
father, hut of the class to which he belongs, just as in the case 
which was before supposed of a horse foaling a calf 

Her. Quite true. 

Soc. Then the irreligious son of a religious father should be 
called irreligious ? 

Her. That is true. 

Soe. He should not he called Theophilus (beloved of God) 
or Mnesitheus (mindful of God), or any of these names: if 
names are correctly given, his should have an opposite meaning. 

Her. Certainly, Socrates. 

Soc. Again, Hermogenes, the name of Orestes (the man of 
the mountains) is quite right; whether chance gave the name, 
or perhaps some poet who meant to express the brutality and 
fierceness and mountain wildness of his hero’s nature. 395 

Her. That is very likely, Socrates. 
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Soc. And his father’s name is also according to nature. 

Her. That seems to be true. 

Soc. Yes, for as is his name, so also is his nature; Aga- 
memnon (admirable for remaining) is one who is patient and 
persevering in the accomplishment of his resolves, and by his 
virtue crowns them ; and the proof of this is the continuance of 
his purpose and of the host at Troy.! I have told you the 
meaning of the name Agamemnon ; and I think that Atreus is 
rightly called, for his nurder of Chrysippns and his exceeding 
cruelty to Thyestes are damaging and destructive to his reputa- 
tion; the name is a little altered and disguised so as nut to he 
intelligible to every one, but to the etymologist there is no dif- 
ficulty in seeing the meaning; for whether you think of him as 
dreipys the stubborn, or as drpesros the fearless, or as drypos the 
destructive one, the name is perfectly correct in every point of 
view. And I think that Pelops is also named appropriately ; 
for the name implies that he is rightly called Pelops who sees 
what is near only. 

Her, How is that? 

Soc. Because, according to the tradition, he had no fore- 
thought or foresight of all the evil which the murder of Myrti- 
lus would entail upon his whole race in remote ages; he saw 
only what was near and immediate, — or in other words, 7éAas 
(near), iu his eagerness to win Hippodamia by all means for his 
bride. Every one would agree that the name of Tantalus is 
rightly given and in accordance with nature, if the traditions 
about him are true. 

Her. And what are the traditions? 

Soc. Many terrible misfortunes are said to have happened to 
him in his life, — he ended by being the ruin of his country ; 
and after his death he had the stone suspended over his head 
in the world below: all this agrees wonderfully well with his 
name. You might imagine that some person who wanted to 
call him raAdvrazos (the most weighed down by misfortune), 
designedly altered the name into Tantalus; and this transfor- 
mation has been produced in the legend by accident. The 
396 name of Zeus, who is his alleged father, has also au ex- 

cellent meaning, although hard to be understood, because 
really like a sentence, which is divided into two parts, for some 
call him Zena (Zjjva), and use the one half, and others call him 


se Or: “ His long stay in Troy is a sign of the fullness and endurance of his char- 
acter.” 
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Dia (Aia), and use the other half; the two together signify the 
nature of the God, and the business of a name, as we were say, 
ing, is to express this. For there is none who is more the au- 
thor of life to us and to all, than the lord and king of all. 
Wherefore we ought to call him Zena and Dia, which are one 
name, although divided, meaning the God in whom all crea- 
tures always have life (8° of (qv idpxe. waow), There is 
a want of reverence, at first sight, in calling him the son of 
Cronos (who is a proverb for stupidity), and we might rather 
expect Zeus to be the child of a mighty intellect. Which is the 
fact; for this is the meaning of his paternal name: Kpévos 
quasi Képos, not in the sense of a youth, but signifying 76 
kaGapov Kai &xnparoy rod vod, the pure and garnished mind. He, 
as we are informed by tradition, was begotten of Urauus, who is 
called d76 rot opgv 74 ava, from looking upwards; and this, as 
philosophers tell us, is the way to have a pure mind, and the 
name Urauus is therefore correct. If I could remember the 
genealogy of Hesiod, I would have gone on and tried more con- 
clusions of the same sort on the remoter ancestors of the gods, 
— then I might have seen whether this philosophy, which has 
come to me all in an instant, I know not whence, will hold good 
to the end. 

Her. You seem to me, Socrates, to be quite like a prophet 
newly inspired, and to be uttering oracles. 

Soc. Yes, Hermogenes, and I believe that I caught the inspi- 
ration from the great Euthyphro of the Prospaltian deme, who 
gave me a long lecture which commenced at dawn: he talked 
and I listened, and his wisdom and enchanting ravishment have 
not only filled my ears but taken possession of my soul, and 
to-day I shall let his superhuman power work and _ finish 
the investigation of names,— that will be the way; but to- 
morrow we will conjure him away, and make a purgation of 
him, if we can only find some priest or Sophist who is skilled in 
the art of purifying. 

Her. With all my heart ; for I am very curious to hear 397 
the rest of the inquiry about names. 

Soc. Then let us proceed; and where would you have us be- 
gin, now that we have got a sort of outline of the inquiry? 
Are there any names which witness of themselves that they are 
not given arbitrarily, but have a natural fitness? ‘The names 
of heroes and of men in general are apt to be deceptive, be- 
cause they are often called after ancestors with whose names, as 
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we were saying, tley may have no business, or they are the ex- 
pression of a wish like Eutychides (the son of good fortune), or 
Sosias (the Savior), or Theophilus (the beloved of God), and 
others. But I think that we had better leave these, for there 
will be more chance of finding correctness in the names of im- 
mutable essences and natures; there ought to have been more 
care taken in naming them, and perhaps there may have been 
some more than human power at work occasionally in giving 
them names. 

Her, J agree to that, Socrates. 

Soc. Ought we not to begin with the consideration of the 
gods, and show that they are rightly named gods ? 

Her. Yes, that will be well. 

Soc. My notion would be something of this sort: I suspect 
that the sun, moon, earth, stars, and beaven, which are still the 
gods of many barbarians, were the only gods known to the 
aboriginal Hellenes. Seeing that they were always moving and 
ruaning, from this running nature of them, they called them 
gods or ruaners (Geots Oéovras) ; and afterwards, when they dis- 
covered all the other gods, they retained the old name. Do 
you think that likely ? 2 

Her. J think that very likely indeed. 

Soc. What shall follow the gods? Must not demons and 
heroes and men come next ? 

Her. Let us take demons. 

Soc. I wish that you would consider what is the real mean- 
ing of this word “demons.” I wonder whether you would 
think my view right? 

Her, Let me hear. 

Soc. You know how Hesiod uses the word ? 

Her. Indeed I do not, 

Soc. Do you not remember that he speaks of a golden rage 
of men who came first ? 

Her. Yes, I know that. 

Soe. He says of them, — 


“ But now that fate has closed over this race 


898 They are holy demons upon the earth, 
Beneficent, averters of ills, guardians of mortal men.’ 


Her. What of that ? 
Soc. What of that! Why, I suppose that he means by the 
golden men, not men literally made of gold, but good and no- 
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ble ; and I am convinced of this, because he further says that 
we are the iron race. ° 

“Her. That is true. 

Soc. And do you not suppose that good men of our own 
day would by hitn be said to be of that golden race? 

Her. Very likely. 

Soc. And are not the good wise ? 

Her. Yes, they are wise. 

Soc. And therefore I have the most entire conviction that 
he called them demons, because they were Saypoves (knowing 
or wise), and in the ancieat Attic dialect this is the very form 
of the word. Now he and other poets say truly, that when a 
good man dies he has a mighty portion and honor among the 
dead, and becomes a demon; which is a name given to him 
signifying wisdom. And I say too of the wise meu, that every 
man who is a good man is more than human (Saysdviov) both in 
life and death, and is rightly called a demon. 

Her. I believe that I quite agree with you in that. But 
what is the meaning of the word “hero?” (ips, in the old 
writing pws). 

Soc. I think that there is no difficulty in explaiuing that, for 
the name is not much altered, and siguifies that they were born 
of love. 

Her. What do you mean ? 

Soc. Do you uot know that the heroes are demi-gods ? 

Her. What then? 

Soc. All of them sprang either from the love of a god for a 
mortal woman, or of a mortal man for a goddess; think of the 
word in the old Attic, and you will see better that the uame 
“heros” is only a slight alteration of Eros, from whom the 
heroes sprang: either this is the meaning, or, if’ not this, then 
they must have been skillful as rhetoricians and dialecticians, 
and able to put the question (éowrgv), for eipew is equivalent to 
Aéyew. And therefore, as I was saying, in the Attic dialect 
the heroes turn out to be rhetoricians and questioners. All 
this is easy enough; the noble breed of heroes are a tribe of 
Sophists and Rhetors. But cau you tell me why men are called 
évOpwrot ? — that is more difficult. 

Her. No, 1 cannot; and I would uot try even if I conld, 
because I think that you are more likely to succeed. 

* Soc. That is to say, you trust to the inspiration of 399 
Enthyphro. 
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Her. Of course. 

Soe. Your faith is not vain; for at this very moment a new 
and ingenious thought strikes me, and, if I am not careful, be- 
fore to-morrow’s dawn I shall be wiser than I ought to be. 
Now, attend to me; and fir-t, remember that we often put in 
and pull out letters in words, and give names as we please and 
change the accents. Take, for example, the word Adi didos; 
in order to convert this from a sentence into a noun, we omit 
one of the iotas and sound the middle syllable grave instead of 
acute; as in other words also, letters are inserted, and the 
grave is changed into an acute. 

Her. That is trne. 

Soc. The name 4av6pwros, which was once a sentence and is 
now a noun, appears to be a case just of this sort, for one letter, 
which is the a, has been omitted, and the acute on the last syl- 
lable has been changed to a grave. 

Her. What do you mean? 

Soc. I mean to say that the word “man” implies that other 
animals never examine, or consider, or look up at what they see, 
but that man not only sees (é7w7e) but considers and looks up 
at that which he sees, and hence he alone of all animals is 
rightly called dy@pwmos, meaning 6 dvaOpav & srwev. 

Her, May I ask you to examine another word about which 
I am curious ? 

Soc. Certainly. 

Her. I will take that which appears to me to follow next in 
order. You know the distinction of soul and body ? 

Soc. Of course. 

Her, Let us endeavor to analyze them like the previous 
words. 

Soc. You want me first of all to examine the natural fitness 
of the word Wuxi (soul), and then of the word oda (body) ? 

Fler. Yes. 

Soc. If Iam to say what occurs to me at the moment, I 
should imagine that those who gave the name ~vyx} meant to 
express that the soul when in the body is the source of life, aud 
gives the power of breath and revival, and when this reviving 
power fails then the body perishes and dies, and this, if I am 
not mistaken, they called yvx7. But please stay a moment ; I 
fancy that I can discover something which will be more accept- 
400 able to the disciples of Euthyptiro, for I am afraid that 

they will scorn this explanation. What do you say to 
another ? 
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Her. Let me hear. 

Soc. What is that which holds and® carries and gives life and 
motion to the entire nature of the body? What is that but 
the soul ? 

Her. Just that. 

Soc. And do you not believe with Anaxagoras, that mind or 
soul is the ordering and containing principle of all things ? 

Her. Yes; I do. 

Soc. Then you may well call that power gvoéyy which 
carries and holds nature, and this may be refined away into 
Pox. 

Her. Certainly ; and I think that this is a better and more 
scientific derivation. 

Soc. True ; and yet I cannot help laughing if I am to sup- 
pose that this was the way in which the name was really 
used. 

Her. But what shall we say of the next word ? 

Soc. You mean cpa (the body): which may be variously 
interpreted, if a very little permutation is allowed —I am sure 
of that. For some say that the body is the grave (ojpa) of the 
soul, which may be thought to be buried in our present life; or 
again the sign of the soul, because the soul signifies throngh 
the body ; probably the Orphic poets were the inventors of the 
name, and they were under the impression that the soul is 
suffering the punishment of sin, and that the body is an in- 
closure which may be compared to a prison in which the soul is 
incarcerated, or incerporated (cdpa iva owfyra:), as the name 
oGpa or body implies, until the penalty is paid ; according to 
this view, not even a letter of the word need be changed. 

Her. I think, Socrates, that we have said enough of this class 
of words. But have we any more explanations of the names 
of the gods, like that which you were giving of Zens? [ 
should like to know whether any similar principle of correct- 
ness is to be applied to them. 

Soc. Yes, indeed, Hermogenes; and there is one excellent 
principle which, as men of sense, we must acknowledge, that 
of the gods we know nothing, either of their natures or of the 
names which they give themselves; but we are sure that the 
names by which they call themselves, whatever they may be, are 
true. And this is the best of all principles, and the next best 
is to say, as in prayers, that we will call them by any sort or 
kind of names or patronymics which they like, because we do 
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4gy Bot know of any other. That, I thiuk, is a very good 
custom, which I should much wish to follow. Let us, then, 
if you please, in the first place announce to them that we are 
not inquiring about them ; we do not presume that we are able 
to do that; but we are inquiring about the meaning of meu in 
giving them these names, —in this there can be small blame. 

Her. I think, Socrates, that you are quite right, and I would 
like to do as you say. 

Soe. Shall we begin, then, with Hestia, according to custom ? 

Her. Yes, that will be very proper. 

Soc. What may we suppose him to have meant who gave the 
name Hestia ? 

Her. That is a very difficult question to answer. 

Soc. My dear Hermogeues, the first imposers of names must 
surely have been considerable persons ; they were philosophers, 
and wanted to hear themselves talk. 

Her. Well, and what of that ? 

Soc. They are the men to whom I should attribute the im- 
position of names. Even in foreign names, if you analyze 
them, a meaning is still discernible. For example, that which 
we term ovoda is by some called éofa, and by others again dia. 
Now that the essence of things should be called éoria, as the 
former name implies (otc{a = éoria), is rational enough. And 
there is reason in the Athenians calling that éoréa which partic- 
ipates in ovoia. For in ancient times we too seem to have said 
éoia for vicia, and this you may note to have heen the idea of 
those who appointed that sacrifices should be first offered to 
éoriu, which was natural enough if they meant that éoria was 
the essence of things. Those again who read dova seem to 
have inclined to the opinion of Heraclitus, that all things flow 
and nothing stands; the pushing principle is the cause and rul- 
ing power of all things, and is therefore rightly called dota. 
Enough of this, which is all that we who kuow nothing, can 
affirm. Next in order after Hestia we ought to consider Rhea 
and Cronos, although the name of Cronos has beeu already 
discussed. But I dare say that I am talking great nonsense. 

Her. Why, Socrates ? 

Soe. My good friend, I have discovered a hive of wisdom. 

Her. Of what nature ? 

402 Soc. Well, rather ridiculous, and yet plausible. 
Her. How plausible ? 
Soc. I fancy to myself Heraclitus repeating wise traditiona 
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of antiquity which existed in the old-fashioned days of Cronos 
and Rhea, and of which Homer also spoke. 

Her. How do you mean ? 

Soc. Heraclitus is supposed to say that all things are in mo- 
tion and nothing at rest; he compares them to the stream of a 
river, and says that you cannot go into the same water twice. 

Her. That is true. 

Soc. Well, then, how can we avoid inferring that he who 
gave the names of Cronos and Rhea to the ancestors of the 
gods, agreed in the doctrine of Heraclitus? Is the giving of 
the names of streams to both of them purely aecideutal? Com- 
pare the line in which Homer, and, as I believe, Hesiod also, 
tells of — 

“Ocean, the origin of gods, and mother Tethys.” 


And again, Orpheus says, that — 


“ The fair river of Ocean was the first to marry, and he espoused his sister 
Tethys, who was his mother’s daughter.”’ 


You see that this is a remarkable coincidence, and all in the 
direction of Heraclitus. 

Her. I think that there is something in what you say, Soc- 
rates; but I do not understand the meaning of the name 
Tethys. 

Soc. Well, that is almost self-explained, being only the name 
of a spring, a little disguised; for that which is strained and 
filtered (Starrdpevoy #Oovpevov) may be likened to a spring, and 
the name Tethys is made up of these two words. 

Her. That is ingenions, Socrates. 

Soc. To be sure. But what comes next? — of Zeus we have 
spoken. 

Her. Yes. 

Soe. Then let us next take his two brothers, Poseidon and 
Pluto, whether the latter is called by that or by his other name. 

Her. By all means. 

Soe. Poseidon is rooiSecpos, the chain of the feet ; the origi- 
nal inventor of this name had been stopped by the watery ele- 
ment in his walks and not allowed to go on, and therefore he 
called the ruler of this element Poseidon; the « was probably 
inserted as an ornament. Yet, perhaps, not so; but the name 
may have been originally written with a double A and not 408 
with a o, meaning that the God knew many things (7oAAG 
eiSds). And perhaps also he may be regarded as the shaker 
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did tod oeiev, and then 7 and 8 are added. Pluto is concerned 
with zAodros, and means the giver of weulth, because wealth 
comes out of the earth beneath. People in general use the term 
as a euphemisin for Hades, which their fears lead them errone~ 
ously to derive from the invisible (dé rod dedots), 

Her. And what is the true derivation ? 

Soc. In spite of the mistakes which are made about the 
power of this deity, and the foolish fears which people have of 
him, such as the fear of always being with him after death, and 
of the soul denuded of the hody going to him, my helief is that 
all is quite consistent, and that the office and name of the God 
really correspond. 

Her. Why, how is that? 

Soc. I will tell you my own view; hut first, I should like to 
ask you which chain does any animal feel to be the stronger? 
and which confines him more to the same spot, — desire or ne- 
cessity ? 

Her. Desire, Socrates, is stronger far. 

Soc. And do you not think that many a one would escape 
from Hades, if he did not bind those who depart to him by the 
strongest of chains ? 

Her. There can be no doubt of that. 

Soc. And if by the greatest of chains, then by some desire, 
as I should certainly infer, and not by necessity ? 

Her. That is clear. 

Soe. And there are many desires ? 

_ Her. Yes. 

Soc. And therefore the desire must be the greatest, if the 
chain is to be the greatest ? 

Her. Yes. 

Soe. And is any desire stronger than the thought that you 
will be made better by associating with another ? 

Her. Certainly not. 

Soc. And is not that the reason, Hermogenes, why no one, 
who has been to him, is willing to come back to us? Even the 
Sirens, like all the rest of the world, have been laid under his 
spells. Such a charm, as I imagine, is the God able to infuse 
into his words. And, according to this view, he is the perfect 
and accomplished Sophist, and the great benefactor of the inhab- 
itants of the world below ; and even to us who are on earth he 
vouchsafes exceeding blessing. For he has much more than he 
wants there, and that is why he is called Pluto (or the rich). 
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Note also, that he will have nothing to-do with men while they 
are in the hody, but only when the soul is liberated from 

the desires and evils of the hody. Now there is a great 

deal of philosophy and reflection in that: for in their liberated 
state he can bind them with the desire of virtue, but while they 
are flustered and maddened by the body, not even father Cronos 
himself would suffice to keep them with him in his own far- 
famed chains. 

Her. I think that there is reason in that. 

Soc. Yes, Hermogenes; and the legislator called him Hades, 
not from the unseen (d76 rot dedots) — far otherwise, hut from 
his knowledge of all noble things (aa6 rov wdvra ré Kadd eidévat). 

Her. Very good; and what do we say of Demeter, and Here, 
and Apollo, and Athene, and Hephaestus, and Ares, and the 
other deities ? 

Soc. Demeter is 7 StSotca payrnp ris édwdys, the mother and 
giver of food ; jpy is the lovely one (épary rts), for Zeus, accord- 
ing to tradition, loved and married her, possibly also the name 
may have heen given when the legislator was thinking of the 
weather, and may be only a disguise of déyp, putting the end in 
the place of the beginning. You will recognize the truth of this 
if you repeat the letters of Heré several times over. People 
dread the name of Pherephatta as they dread the name of 
Apollo, — and with as little reason; the fear, if I am not mis- 
taken, only arises from ignorance of the nature of names. But 
they go changing the name into Phersephone, and they are 
terrified at this; whereas the new name means only that the 
Goddess is wise; for seeing that all things in the world are 
in motion, that principle which embraces and touches and is 
able to follow them is wisdom. And therefore the Goddess is 
rightly called Pherepaphe (Peperada), or something of that sort, 
quasi ord pepopévov édarronéry, because she touches that which 
is in motion; herein showing her wisdom. And Hades, who is 
wise, consorts with her, because she is wise. They alter her 
name into Pherephatta nowadays, because the present gener- 
ation care for euphony more than truth. There is the other 
name, Apollo, which, as I was saying, is generally supposed to 
have some terrible signification. Have you remarked that? 

Her. To he sure I have, and what you say is true. 

Soc. But the name, in my opinion, is really most expressive 
of the power of the God. 

Her. How is that? 
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405 Soc. I will endeavor to explain, for I do not believe 

that any single name could have been better adapted to 
express the attributes of the God, touching on and in a manner 
signifying all four of them,— music, and prophecy, and medi- 
cine, and archery. 

Her. That must be a strange name, and I should like to hear 
the explanation. 

Soe. Nay, all is harmonical as heseems the God of Harmony, 
In the first place, doctors and diviners use purgations, and puri- 
fications, and fumigations, with drugs, magical or medicinal, as 
well as the ablutions and lustral sprinklings which ordinarily 
accompany them, and ‘all these have one and the same object, 
which is to make a man pure both in body and soul. 

Her. Very true. 

Soc. And is not Apollo the purifier, and the washer and ab- 
solver of these sorts of evils? 

Her, Very true. 

Soc. Viewed in reference to his ablutions and absolutions, as 
being the physician who orders them, he may be rightly called 
dxoAovev (purifier) ; or regarded with a view to his powers of 
divination, and his truth and sincerity, which is the same as 
truth, he may be most fitly called ‘AwAds, as in the Thessalian 
dialect, for all the Thessalians call him ‘AwAés; also he is det 
BéAAwv (always shooting), because he is a master archer who 
never misses; or again, the name may refer to his musical attri- 
butes ; and then, as in dxdAovfos, and dois, and in many other 
words the a is supposed to mean 6pov, or together ; so the inean- 
ing of a in the name Apollo is, moving together, whether in 
the so-called poles éf heaven, or iu the har mony of song, which 
is termed concord, because he moves all together by a haraenie 
ous power, as astronomers and musicians ingeniously declare. 
And he is the God who presides over harmony, and makes all 
things move round together, both among gods and meu. And 
as in the words dxdAovGos and dxorrts, the a is substituted for au 
o, so the name ’AméAAwv is equivalent to duoroAGy ; only the 
second ) is added in order to avoid the ill-omened sound of de- 
struction. Now the suspicion of this still hannts the minds of 
406 some who do not consider the true value of the name, 

which, as I was saying just now, touches upon all the 
powers of the God, who is (dzAovs, del BddAwr, dzodovu, 
époroAdv) the single one, the ever-darting, the purifier, the 
rs Omitting WOAU. 
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mover together. The name of the Mases and of music would 
seein to be derived (d76 rod paoOar) from their making philo- 
sophical inquiries ; and Leto is called by this name, because she is 
such a gentle goddess, and willing to grant our requests; or her 
name may be Letho, as strangers often call her; they seem to 
imply in this her slowness to anger, and her readiness to forgive 
and forget. Artemis is named from her healthy, happy nature, 
and because of her love of virginity; perhaps because she is a 
proficient in virtue, and perhaps also as hating the intercourse 
of the sexes (rév dporoy pioyoaca tod avipés). He who gave 
the Goddess her name may have had any or all of these rea- 
sous. 

Her. What is the meaning of Dionysus and Aphrodite ? 

Soc. Son of Hipponicus, that is a solemn question; there is 
a serious and also a facetious explanation of both these names ; 
the serious explanation is not to be had from me, but there is no 
objection to your hearing the facetions one; for the gods too 
love a joke. Dionysus is simply 6 dots rév olvoy (the giver of 
the wine), Acdoivucos, as he might be called in fun, —and olvos 
is properly oidvevs, because wine makes those who drink, think 
that they have a mind when they have none (olecOas voiv éxew 
moet). The derivation of Aphrodite, 8&4 rijv rot appod yéveow 
(foam), may be fairly accepted on the authority of Hesiod. 

Her. Still there remains Athene, whom you, Socrates, as an 
Athenian, will not surely forget; there are also Hephaestus and 
Ares. 

Soc. I am not likely to forget them. 

Her. No. 

Soc. There is no difficulty in explaining the other appellation 
of Athene. 

Her. What other appellation ? 

Soc. We call her Pallas. 

Her. To be sure. 

Soc. And we cannot be wrong in supposing that this is de- 
rived from armed dances. For the elevation of one’s self or any- 
thing else above the earth or in the hands we call shaking 407 
mé\Xew, or being shaken, dancing or being danced. 

Her. That is quite true. 

Soe. Then that is the explanation of the name Pallas ? 

Her. Yes; but what do you say of the other name ? 

Soc. That of Athene ? 

Her. Yes. 
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Soc. That is a graver matter, and there, my friend. I think 
that the modern interpreters of Homer may assist in explaining 
the view of the ancients. For most of these, in their explana- 
tions of the poet, assert that he meaut by Athene yods and 
diavora, and the maker of names appears to have had a =imilar 
notion about her: and indeed calls her by a still higher title, 
Geod veya, seeming to mean that this is she who has the mind 
of God (Geovda) ; using a as a dialectical variety for 4, and 
tuking away «aud oa. Perhaps, however, there may be yet a 
further explanation; the name Geovén may imply the special 
knowledge of divine things (# ra Oia vootoa). Nor shall we be 
far wrong in supposing that he wished to identify this goddess 
with moral perception, and therefore gave her the name #@ovdy ; 
which, however, either he or his successors have altered into 
what they thought a nicer form, and called her Athene 

Her. But what do you say of Hephaestus ? 

Soc. Speak you of the princely lord of light (yevvatov rov tod 
deos toropa) ? 

Her. Surely. 

Soc. “Hgotoros is Paicros, and has added the 9 by attraction; 
as is obvious to anybody. 

Her. That is very probable, until some more probable notion 
gets into your head. 

Soc. To prevent that, you had better ask what is the deriva- 
tion of Ares. 

Her. What is Ares? 

Soc. Ares may be called, if you will, from his manhood and 
mauliness, or, if you please, from his hard and unchangeable 
nature, quasi dpparos ; this latter is a derivation quite appropri- 
ate to the gad of war. 

Her. Very true. 

Soc. And now, by the gods, let us have no more of the 
gods, for I am afraid of them; ask about anything but them, 
aod thou shalt see how the steeds of Euthypbro can prance. 

Her. Only one more god! I should like to -know about 
Hermes, of whom I am said not to be a true son. Let us 
make him out, and then I shall know whether there is anything 
in what Cratylus says. 

Soc. I should imagine that the name Hermes has to do with 
40 speech, and signifies that he is the interpreter, or messen- 

ger, or thief, or liar, or bargainer ; language has a great 
deal to say to all that sort of thing; and, as I was telling you, 
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the word ¢‘pew is expressive of the use,of speech, and there is 
an old Homerie word éxycaro, which means “he contrived :” 
and out of these two words, elpev and pycacba, the legislator 
formed the name of the god who invented language and speech 
(“speaking ” is another word for “ telling”); and he imposes 
this name upon us, saying, “O my friends,” says he to us, “ see- 
ing that he is the contriver of tales or speeches, you may rightly 
eall hin eipéuys.” And this has been improved by us, as we 
think, into Hermes. Iris also appears to have been called from 
the verb “to tell” (d7é rod cipe), because she was a messen- 
ger. 

Her. Then I am very sure that Cratylus was quite right in 
saying that I was no true son of Hermes, for I am not a good 
hand at speeches. 

Soc. There is also reason, my friend, in Pan being the 
double-natured son of Hermes. 

Her. How do you make that out ? 

Soc. You are aware that speech signifies all things (av), and 
is always turning them round and round, and has two forms, 
true and false? 

Her. Certainly. 

Soc. ¥s not the truth that is in him the smooth or pious na- 
ture which dwells above among the gods, whereas falsehood 
dwells in the lower world, and is rough like the goat of trag- 
edy ; for tales and falsehoods have generally to do with the 
tragic or goatish life, and tragedy is the place of them ? 

Her. Very true. 

Soc. Then surely Pan, who is the declarer of all things aud 
the perpetual revolver of all things (6 wav pyviwy kai del today), 
is rightly called aimoXos, he being the two-formed son of Her- 
mes, smooth in his upper part, and rough and goatlike in his 
lower regions. And, as the son of Hermes, he is speech or the 
brother of speecli, and that brother should be like brother is uo 
marvel. But, as I was saying, my dear Hermogenes, let us get 
away from the gods. 

Her. From this sort of gods, by all means, Socrates. But 
why should we not discuss another kind of gods —the sun, 
moon, stars, earth, aether, air, fire, and water, the seasons, and 
the year? 

Soc. You impose a great many tasks upon me. Sill, if you 
wish, I will not refuse. 

Her. You will oblige me. 
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Soc. How would you have me begin? Shall I take the son 
first, which you mentioned first ? 

fer. Very good. 

409 Soc. The origin of the sun will probably be clearer in 
the Doric form; for the Dorians call him dAtos, and this 
name is given to him, xara 76 ddilew tobds dvOpwrovs éredav 
dvareiAy, because at his rising he gathers men together, or 8: 
76 mept ri yay cideiv tov, because he is always rolling about the 
earth in his course; or &4 76 aiodeiv, the meaning of which is 
the same as 7ouxihAer, because he variegates the productions of 
the earth. 

Her. But what is ceAyvy (the moon) ? 

Soc. That name is rather unfortunate for Anaxagoras. 

Her. How is that? 

Soc. The word seems to anticipate his recent discovery, that 
the moon receives her light from the sun, which is rather out 
of date. 

Her. Very true. 

Soc. The two words céAas (brightness) and ¢és (light) have 
the same meaning? 

. Her. Yes. 

Soc. This light abont the moon is always new and always 
old, if the disciples of Anaxagoras say truly. For the-sun in 
his revolution always adds new light, and there is the old light 
of the previous month. 

Her. Very true. 

Soc. Many call the moon ceAavaia. 

Her, True. 

Soc. And as she has a light which is always old and also 
always new, véov xal évov, she may very properly have the name 
oeXaevoveodeta, and this is hammered into shape and called 
geAavaia. 

Her. A real dithyrambie sort of name that, Socrates. But 
what do you say of the month and the stars ? 

Soc. Meis is called (quasi seins) dd rot peodobar, because 
suffering diminution; the name of dotpa (stars) seems to be 
derived from éorpa7}, which is an improvement on évacrpwr}, 
signifying the upsetting of the eyes (67 ri Sawa dvacrpeper), 

Her. What do you say of zip and ddup? 

Soc. I am at a loss how to explain wip; either the muse of 
Euthyphro has deserted me, or there is some very great diffi- 
culty in the word. Please, however, to note the contrivance 
which I adopt whenever I am in a difficulty of this sort. 
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Her, What is that ? e 

Soc. I will tell you; but I should like to know first. whether 
you can tell me what is the meaning of the word zip? 

Her. Indeed I cannot. 

Soc. Shall I tell you what I suspect to be the true explana- 
tion of this aud several other words? J believe that they are 
of foreign origin. For the Hellenes, especially those who were 
under the dominion of the barbarians, often took words from 
them. 

Her. Well, and what follows from that ? 

Soc. Why, you know that any one who seeks to demonstrate 
the fitness of these names according to the Hellenic language, 
and not according to the language from which the words are 
derived, is rather likely to be at fault. 

Her. Yes, certainly. 

Soc. Well, then, consider whether this word zip is not 
foreign ; for the word is not easily brought into relation 
with the Hellenic tongue, and the Phrygians may be observed 
to have the same word slightly inflected, just as they have ddup 
and «ives, and many other words. 

Her. That is true. 2 

Soc. Any violent interpretations should be avoided, for there 
is no difficulty in finding something to say about them. And 
thus I get rid of wp and tdwp. *Ajp, Hermogenes, may be ex- 
plained dr: aipe: aad rijs yijs, as the element which raises things 
from the earth, or as ever flowing (Ste det pet), or because the 
flux of the air is wind, and the poet calls the winds “ air-blasts,” 
and I suppose him to mean “ wind-flux,” “air-flux,” as you 
might say, because they are air. Ai#yp I should interpret as 
deHeyp; this may be correctly said, because this element is 
always running in a flux about the air (dre dei Get wepi rov dépa 
féwv). The meaning of the word yj comes out better when in 
the form of yata, for the earth may be truly called “ mother,” 
yoia yevvyreipa (parent), as Homer implies when he uses the 
term yeydacat for yeyevvqr Oa. 

Her. Good. 

Soc. What shall we take next? 

Her. There are Spat, the seasons, and the two names of the 
year, éviavrds and Eros. 

Soc. The &pat, or seasons, should be spelt in the old Attie 
way, if you desire to know the probable truth of them ; they are 
rightly called the dpa, because they divide (4ptLourw) the 
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summers and winters and winds and the fruits of the earth, 
The words évavros and éros appeat to be the same, — “ that 
which brings to light the plants and growths of the earth iu 
their turn, and reviews them within itself;” this is broken up 
into two words, éviavrds Gre ev éavre@, and éros ore érdfer, just as 
before the word Zebs Avs was similarly broken up into Zjva Ata 

and the whole proposition means that this power of self-analyzing 
is one, but has two names, two words being thus formed out of 
a single proposition, éros and évaurds. 

Her. Indeed, Socrates, you make surprising progress. 

Soc. I am run away with. 

Her. Very true. 

Soc. But not yet at my utmost speed. 

411 Her. I should like very much to know, in the next place, 
how you would explain the virtues. What principle of 
correctness is there in those charming words — wisdom, under- 
standing, justice, and the rest of them? 

Soc. That is a very important class of names which you are 
disinterring ; still, as I have put on the lion’s skin, I must not 
be faint of heart ; and I suppose that [ must consider the mean- 
ing of wisdom and understandiug, and judgment and knowledge, 
and all those other charming words, as you call them? 

Fler. Surely, we must uot leave off until we find out their 
meaning. 

Soc. By the dog, I have not a bad notion which came into 
my head ouly this moment: I believe that the primeval men who 
gave names were undoubtedly like too many of our modern 
philosophers, who, in their search after the nature of things, are 
always going round and round and get dizzy, and then they 
imagine that the world is going round and round and all manner 
of ways; and the latter phenomenon, which is really within them 
and an opinion of their own, they suppose to have a real exist- 
ence in the external world; they think that there is nothing 
stable or permanent, but only flux and tmotion, and that all is 
full of every sort of motion and generation. The consideration 
of the names which J mentioned has led me into making this 
reflection. . 

Her. How is that, Socrates ? 

Soc. Perhaps you did not observe that in the names which 
have been just cited, the motion or flux or generation of things 
is most surely indicated. 

Her. No, indeed, I did not. 
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Soc. Take the first of those which -you mentioned; clearly 
that is a name indicative of motion. 

Her. What was the name ? 

Soe. Spdvycis (wisdom), which may signify véyors dopas xal 
fod (perception of motion and flux), or perhaps dvyois dopas 
(the blessing of motion), but is at any rate connected with 
épecFa. (motion). Tvwyy, again, certainly implies the considera- 
tion and ponderation (vdzyow) of generation, for to ponder is 
the same as to consider, or, if you would rather, there is vonots, 
which is yéov gors (the desire of the new) ; the word véos implies 
that the world is always in process of creation. The giver of 
the name wanted to express this longing of the soul, for the 
original name was vedeois and not vdecis, but a double ¢ took the 
place of y. The word owdpoctvy is cwrypia dpovicews, the 
salvation of that wisdom which we were just now cousidering. 
’Emorjpy is akin to this, and indicates that the soul which 
is good for anything follows the motion of things, neither ae 
anticipating them nor falling behind them; wherefore the word 
should rather be read as éweioryjmy or értoripevy, 1 adding an «- 
Xuveors is a kind of syllogism or conclusion, and is derived from 
ouvévar, which, like érioracQc, implies the progression of the 
soul in company with the nature of things. Xodia (wisdom) is 
very dark, and appears not to be of native growth ; the meaning 
is, touching the motion or stream of things. Yon must remem- 
ber that the poets, when they speak of the commencement of 
any rapid motion, often use the word éov6y; and there was a 
famous Lacedaemonian who was named Xots (Bolt), for by this 
word the Lacedaemonians signify rapid motion; and the touch- 
ing of motion is expressed by co¢ée, for all things are supposed 
to be in motion. Good (éyafov is the name which is given to 
the admirable (7G éyaor@) in nature; for, whereas all things 
move, still there are degrees of motion; some are swifter, some 
slower ; but there are some things which are admirable for their 
swiftness, and this admirable part of nature is called éya9dv. 
Arxatoovvy is clearly 4 Tot Sixatov ovveors ; but the actual word 
diéxavoy is more difficult: men are only agreed to a certain extent 
about justice, and then they begin to disagree. For those who 
suppose all things to be in motion conceive the greater part to 
be a containing vessel, but they say that there is a penetrating 
power which passes throngh them all, and is the instrument of 
creation in all, and that this is the subtlest and swiftest element ; 


1 The reading is here uncertain. Cp. 437 E. 
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for if not the subtlest, and a power which none can keep out 
and also the swiftest, and if other things were not comparativel) 
at rest, it could not penetrate through the moving universe 
And this element, which superintends all things and pierces al 
(Saidv), is rightly called Sixacov; the letter x being only addec 
for the sake of euphony. Thus far, as I was saying, there is : 
413 general agreement about the nature of justice; but I 
Hermogenes, being an enthusiastic disciple, have been tol 
all these things in a mystery ; and this they declare to me to bi 
justice and the cause, for a cause is that because of which any 
thing is created, and some one comes and whispers in my ea 
that justice is so called because partaking of the nature of the 
cause, and I begin, in spite of all that he has said, to interrogat 
him quite gently: “ Well, my excellent friend,” say I, “but if 
all this be true, I still want to know, what is justice.” There: 
upon they think that I ask tiresome questions, and am leapin; 
over the barriers, and have been already sufficiently answered 
and they try to satisfy me with one derivation after another, anc 
at length they quarrel.. For one of them says that justice is the 
sun, and that he only is the piercing or burning element whict 
is the guardian of nature, And when I joyfully repeat thi 
beautiful notion, I am answered by the satirical remark, “ What 
is there no justice in the world when the sun is down?” Anc 
when I earnestly beg my questioner to tell me his own hones 
opinion, he says, “ Fire in the abstract ;” but this is not very 
intelligible. Another says, ‘ No, not fire in the abstract, but the 
abstraction of heat in the fire.” Another man professes to laugt 
at all this, and says, as Anaxagoras says, that justice is mind 
for mind, as they say, has absolute power, and mixes witl 
nothing, and orders all things, and passes through all things 
At last, my friend, I find myself in far greater perplexity abou 
the nature of justice than I was before I began to learn. Bu 
still I am of opinion that the name, which has led me into thi: 
digression, was given for the reasons which I have mentioned 

Her. I think, Socrates, that you are not improvising now 
you must have heard this from some one else. 

Soc. And not the rest? 

Her, Hardly. 

Soc. Well, then, let me go on in the hope of making you be 
lieve in the originality of the rest. What comes after justice ; 
I do not think that we have as yet discussed dvdpeda, courage 
(for injustice need not be considered, as there is no difficulty it 
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seeing that this is really nothing more thau a hinderance to the 
penetrating principle, rod duaidvros.) Well, then, the name of 
avdpe‘a seems to imply a battle, which battle is in the world of 
existence, and if there be a flux there must be the counterflax ; 
and if you extract the 5 from dvdpeia, the name at once signifies 
the thing, and you may clearly understand that not the stream 
opposed to every stream is dvdpeia, but only to that which is 
contrary to justice, for otherwise courage would not have ALA 
been praised. The words ééfyv and av}p also contain a 
similar allusion to the same principle of the upward flux (rj 
dvw pop). Tuvy I suspect to be the same word as yor}; OfAv 
appears to be derived dd ris OyAjjs, from the teat, because the 
teat is like rain, and makes things have a flourishing look, dr 
reOydévat rove, 

Her, That is surely probable. 

Soc. Yes; and the very word @déAAew (to flourish) seems to 
figure the growth of youth, which is swift and sudden ever. 
And this is expressed by the legislator in the name, which is a 
compound of Gety (running), and dAAeoOae (leaping). Pray ob- 
serve how I prance away when I am on smooth ground. There 
are a good many names generally thought to be of importance, 
which have still to be explained. 

Her. Thai is true. 

Soc. There is the meaning of the word réxvy (art), for ex- 
ample. 

Her. Very true. 

Soc. That may be identified with éxovéy, and expresses the 
possession of mind, — you have only to take away the 7 and in- 
sert an o between the x and v, and another o between the v 
and 7. 

Her, That is a very shabby etymology. 

Soc. Yes, my dear friend; but then you know that the origi- 
nal names are always being overlaid and bedizened by people 
sticking on and stripping off letters for the sake of euphony, and 
twisting and turning them in all sorts of ways: this may be 
done for the sake of ornamentation, or may be the effect of 
time. Take, for example, the word xéromrpov ; why is the let- 
ter p inserted? This must surely be the addition of some one 
who cares nothing about the truth, but thinks only of putting 
the mouth into shape. And the additions are often such that 
at last no human being cao possibly make out tle original 
meaning of the word. Another example is the ward «diyé, 
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aogtyyos, which ought properly to be plyé, pryyés, and there are 
other examples. 

Her. That is quite true, Socrates. 

Soc. And yet, if yon are permitted to put in and pull out 
any letters which you please, names will be too easily made, 
aud any name may be adapted to any object. 

Her. That is true. 

Soc. Yes, that is true. And therefore a wise dictator, like 
yourself, should observe the laws of moderation and proba- 
bility. 

Her. That is my desire. 

415 Soc. And mine, too, Hermogenes. But do not be too 

much of a precisian, or “you will unnerve me of my 
strength.” When you have allowed me to add pyyav) (con- 
trivance) to réxvn (art) I shall be at the top of my bent, for I 
conceive pyxav? to be a sign of great accomplishment — dvew 
éri woAd; for pijxos points to the meaning of 7oAd, and these 
two, pikos and dvev, make up the word pyxavy}. But as I 
was saying, being at the top of my bent, I should like to con- 
sider the meaning of the two words dpery and xaxia; dpery T 
do not as yet understand, but xaxio is transparent, and agrees 
with the principles which preceded, for all things being in a 
flux, xaxia is 76 xaxds iév; and this evil motion when existing in 
the soul las preéminently the general name of xaxia, or vice. 
The meaning of xaxws tévac may be further illustrated by the 
use of detAéa (cowardice), which ought to have come after 
dySpeia, but was forgotten, and, as I fear, is not the only word 
which has been passed over. AcAia (cowardice) signifies that 
the soul is bound with a strong chain, for Acov means strength, 
and therefore SeA/a expresses the greatest aud strongest bond 
of the soul; and dzopia is an evil of the same nature (4 
and mopevecGo), like anything else which is an impediment to 
motion and movement. Then the word xa«ia appears to mean 
kax@s iévat, or going badly, or limping and halting; of which 
the consequence is, that the soul becomes filled with vice. And 
if xaxia is the name of this sort of thing, dper} will be the oppo- 
site of this, signifying in the first place ease of motion, then 
that the stream of the good soul is unimpeded, and has therefore 
the attribute of ever flowing, without let or hinderance, and is 
therefore called éper}, or, more correctly, depeary, and may per- 
haps have had another form, oiper), indicating that, nothing is 
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more cligible than virtue, and this has been hammered into 
apery. I dare say that you will deem this to be an invention, 
but I think that if the previous word xaxia was right, then aper) 
is also right. 

Her. But what is the meaning of xaxdv, which has in- 416 
deed played a great part in your etymologies? 

Soc. That is a very singular word, about which I can hardly 
form an opinion, and therefore I must have recourse to that 
ingenious device of mine. 

Her. What device ? 

Soc. The device of a foreign origin, which I shall give to 
this word also. 

Her. I dare say that you are right; but suppose that we 
leave these words, and endeavor to see the rationale of xadv 
and aicxpdv. 

Soc. The meaning of aicxpév is evident, being only 716 
eprodiLoy Kal taxov THs poys 74. Gvra. (which prevents and impedes 
existence from flowing), and this is in accordance with our for- 
mer derivations. For the name-giver was a great enemy to 
stagnation of all sorts, aud hence he gave the name deioxopobv 
to that which hindered the fiux, and this is now beaten together 
into aicxpor. 

Her. But what do you say of xaAdv? 

Soc. That is more obscure; yet the form is only due to the 
prosody, and has been changed hy altering the quantity of the 
ou, 

Her, What do you mean? 

Soc. This name appears to denote mind. 

Her. How is that ? 

Soc. Let me ask you what is the cause why anything has a 
name ; is not the principle which imposes the name the cause? 

Her. Certainly. 

Soc. And must not this be the mind of gods, or of men, or 
of both ? 

Her. Yes. 

Soc. Is not mind that which calls (xaAécay) things, and is 
not mind tbe («aAdv) beautiful? 

Her. That is evident. 

Soc. Ard are not the works of intelligence and mind worthy 
of praise, and are not any other works worthy of blame ? 

Her. Certainly. 

Soc. Physic does the works of a physician, and carpentering 
does the vorks of a carpenter? 
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Her. Exactly. 

Soc. And the principle of beauty does works of beauty ? 

Her. Or ought to do them. 

Soc. And that principle we affirm to be mind? 

Her. Very true. 

Soc. Then mind is rightly called beauty because she does the 
works which we recognize and speak of as the beautiful ? 

Her. That is evident. 

Soc. What more names remain to us? 

Her. There are the words which are connected with éyafov 

and xaAév, and are such as ovuygépovra and Avotredotvra, dpAiwa, 
xepdaAdea, and their opposites. ‘ 
417 Soc. The meauing of ovpdépoy I think that you may 
discover for yourself by the light of the previous examples, 
— for it is a sister word to émorjuy, meaning just the motion 
of the soul accompanying the world, aud things which are done 
upon this principle are called ovpdopa or oupdepovra, because 
they are carried round with the world. 

Her. That is probable. 

Soc. Again, xepdaddoy is called from «épdos, but you must 
alter the 6 into v if you want to get at the meaning; for this 
word also signifies good, but in another way; he who gave the 
name intended to express the power of admixture and universal 
penetration in the good (xepayvdpevov); in forming the word, 
however, he inserted a 6 instead of a v, and so made xépdos. 

Her. Well, but what is A\voureAoty (the profitable) ? 

Soc. I suppose, Hermogenes, that people do not mean by 
the profitable the gainful, or that which pays the retailer, but 
they use the word in the sense of swift. You regard the prof- 
itable (76 AvocreAody), as that which being the swiftest thing in 
existence, allows of no stay of things and no pause or end of 
motion, but always, if there begins to be any end, lets things go 
again, and makes motion immortal and unceasing : this, as ap- 
pears to me, is the point of view in which the good is happily 
denominated AvowreAoty — that which looses or frees the end of 
motion is called 75 Avowredody. “OdéeArpov (the advantageous) is 
dd rod épé\Acw, meaning that which creates and increases ; this 
is a common Homeric word, and has a foreign character. 

Her, And what do you say of the opposites of these ? 

Soe. Of such as are mere negatives I hardly think that 1 
necd speak. 

Her. Which are they ? 
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Soc. The words inexpedient, unprofitable, unadvantageous, 
ungainful. 

Her. True. 

Soc. But I would rather take the words BAaBepdv (harmful), 
Cypwadses (hurtfal). 

Her. Good. 

Soc. The word BAaBepov is that which is said to hinder or 
harm the stream; PAdrrov is BovAcucvov aarrew, which seeks to 
hold or bind ; for drew is the same as 8eiv, and Sciv is always a 
term of censure ; 76 BovAdpevov dirrew rév poty (wanting to bind 
the stream), would properly be BovAarrepotv, and this, as I 
imagine, is improved into BAaBepor. 

Her, You bring out curious results, Socrates, ia the use of 
names ; and when I hear the word PovAamrepoty I cannot help 
imagining that you are making your mouth into a flute, and 
puffing away at a prelude to Athene. 

Soc. That is the fault of the name, Hermogenes ; not mine. 

Her, That is true; but what is the derivation of Lypuides ? 418 

Soc. What is the meaning of Cyptides? —let me re- 
mark, Hermogenes, how right I was in saying that great 
changes are made in the meaning of words by putting in and 
pulling out letters; even a very slight permutation will some- 
times give an entirely opposite sense ; I may instance the word 
8éov, which occurs to me at the moment, and reminds me of 
what I was going to say to you, that the fine fashionable lan- 
guage of modern times has twisted and disguised and entirely 
altered the original meaning both of Séov, and also of fypddes, 
which in the old language is clearly indicated. 

Her. What do you mean? 

Soc. I will try to explain. You are aware that our fore- 
fathers affected the sounds « and 4, especially the women, who 
are most conservative of the ancient language, but now they 
change . into y or ¢, and 8 into £; this is supposed to increase 
the grandeur of the sound. 

Her. How do you mean ? 

Soc. For example, in very ancient times they called the day 
either ivépa or éuépa, which is called by us 7pépc. 

Her. That is true. 

Soc. Do you observe that only the ancient form shows the 
intention of the giver of the name ; “the reason of the uame is, 
that men long for and love the light coming after the darkuess, 
which is thence called iuépa. But now the name is so travos- 
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tied that you cannot tell what is the meaning of the day, al- 
thongh some are of opinion that the day is called qpyépa, because 
making things gentle. 

Her. That is my view. 

Soc. And do you know that the ancients said dvoyév and not 
luydv? 

Her. Very true. 

Soc. And fvyév has no meaning, but the word dvoyév is very 
expressive of the binding of two together, for the purpose of 
drawing ; this has been changed into ¢vyov, and there are many 
other examples of similar changes. 

Her. There are. 

Soc. Proceeding in the same train of thought, I may remark 
that the word obligation (ré déov) has a meaning which is the 
opposite of all the other appellations of good ; for Seov is here a 
species of good, and is, nevertheless, the chain or hinderer of 
motion, and therefore own brother of BAaBepév. 

Her. Yes, Socrates, and that is true. 

419 Soc. Not if you restore the ancient form, which is more 
likely to be the correct one, and read d:dv instead of Séov ; 
if you convert the © into an» after the old fashion, this wil] then 
agree with other words meaning good; for d:6y, not Séov, signi- 
fies the good, and is a term of praise ; and the author of names 
has not fallen into any contradiction, but in all these various 
appellations, 8éoy (obligatory), @p€Ayuov (advantageous), Avorte- 
Aodv (profitable), xepSaAgov (gainful), dyabsy (good), cvydépor 
(expedient), edropov (plenteons), the same conception is implied 
of the ordering or all-pervading principle which is praised, and 
the restraining and binding principle which is censured. And this 
is further illustrated by the word Cypuddys, which if the £ is only 
changed into 4, as in the ancient language, becomes Syuiaddys ; 
and this name, as you will perceive, is given ért r@ Sodvre 7d iby, 
to that which binds motion. 

: Her. What do you say of %Sov7y (pleasure), Avy (pain), 
émOvjua (desire), and the like, Socrates ? 

Soc. I do not think, Hermogenes, that there is any great 
difficulty about them: 7ov7 is 4 xpos rH dvyow Teivovea Tpakis, 
the action which tends to advantage; and the original form 
may be supposed to have been jovy, but this has been altered 
by the insertion of the §. Admy appears to be derived dd rijs 
dadvoews Tod cdparos, from the relaxation which the body feels 
when in sorrow ; &via (trouble) is the hinderance of motion (a 
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and iévor) ; adyyduv (distress), if I am not mistaken, is a foreign 
word, which is derived from dAyewds; ddvv} (grief) is called dé 
THs evOvoews THS AVirys, from the putting on sorrow; in dxOydav 
(vexation), the word too labors, as any one may see; xapa 
(joy) is the very expression of the fluency and diffusion of the 
soul (xéw) ; repvdv (delightful) is so called from the breath 
creeping through the soul, which may be likened to a breath, 
and is properly épvodv, but has been altered by time into 
Teptvdv ; edppootvy (cheerfulness) and émOvyia explain them- 
selves ; the former, which ought to be edfepwovvy, and has been 
changed into ei¢pocvvy, is named, as every one may see, from 
the soul moving in harmony with nature; émOupic is really } 
éi tov Pupov loves Sivapis, the power which invades the soul; 
6vyds (passion) is called from the rushing (6vcews) and boiling 
of the sonl; czepos (desire) denotes the stream which most 
draws the soul, dre i¢wevos pel, and di tH eow Tis pons — be- 
cause with desire flowing, and because of the desire to flow, and 
expresses a longing after things and violent attraction of 420 
the soul, and is termed {uepos from possessing this power ; 
wé6os (longing) is expressive of the desire of that which is not 
present but absent, and in another place dAAof wov; this is the 
reason why the name 7é6os is applied to things absent, as (uepos 
is to things present ; épus (love) is so called because flowing in 
from without; the stream is not inherent, but is an influence 
introduced through the eyes, and from flowing in was-called 
éopos (influx) in the old time when they used o for w; and is 
called gpws, now that w is substituted foro But why do you 
not give me another word ? 

Her. What do you think of 8éé0 and that class of words ? 

Soc. Adéa is either derived from Séwéis (pursuit), and ex- 
presses the march of the soul in the pursuit of knowledge, or 
from 7 dé rod régov Body (the shooting of a bow) ; the latter is 
more likely and is confirmed by oljows, which is only olows rijs 
yvxis, and implies the movement of the soul to the essential na- 
ture of each thing — olots éri ro mpaypa oldv éorw ; just as BovAy 
has to do with shooting ; and BovAerfa: (to wish) combines the 
notion of aiming and deliberating: all these words seem to fol- 
low 5ééa, and are so many expressions of shooting, just as éBovA‘a, 
on the other hand, is a mishap, or missing, or mistaking of the 
mark, or aim, or proposal, or object. 

Her. You are quickening your pace now, Socrates. 
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Soc. Why, yes, the end I now commit to! God, not, however, 
until I have explained dvéyxn (necessity), which ought to come 
next, and éxovovov (the voluntary). ‘Exovovoy is certainly the 
yielding and unresisting —- the notion implied is yielding and 
not opposing, yielding as I was just now saying, to that motion 
which is in accordance with our will; but the necessary and re- 
sistaut (avrirvrovv) being contrary to our will, has to do with 
error and ignorance; the idea is taken from walking through a 
ravine which is impassable, and rugged, and overgrown, and im-. 
pedes motion — and this is the derivation of the word évayxatov 
(necessary), dv’ dyxy iov, which may be compared to walking 
through a ravine. But while my strength lasts let us persevere, 
and I hope that you will persevere with your questions. 

Her. Well, then, let me ask about the greatest and 

noblest, such as aA7Gea and Weddos and dy, not forgetting to 

inquire why the word évoza (name), which is the theme of our 
discussion, has an évova or name. 

Soc. You know the word poterGo. (to seek) ? 

Her. Yes; meaning the same as fyreiv (to inquire). 

Soc. The word dvoya seems to be a compressed sentence, sig- 
nifying Or. rotr’ éorw b) ob tvyxaver Cornea. (that this is in reality 
that which is being sought); this is more obvious in évopac. 
ov, which states in so many words that real existence is that 
for which there is a search (dv of pdopa éoriv) ; dAjOea is also 
an agglomeration of @eia d\n, implying the divine motion of 
existence ; Wedos is the opposite of motion; here. is another ill 
name given by the legislator to stagnation and forced inaction, 
which are compared by him to sleep (ede); but the original 
meaning of the word is disguised by the addition of y; dv and 
obota are idy with an « brokeu off; this agrees with the true 
principle, for being is also moviug, and the same may be said of 
not being, which is likewise called not going, ov« bv, ov« idv or 
OUKLOY. , 

Her. You have knocked them to pieces manfully ; but suppose 
that some one were to say to you, whatis the word ésv, and what 
are péov and dodv ? — show me their fitness. 

Soc. You mean to say, how should I answer him ? 

Her. Yes. 

Soc. One way of giving the appearance of an answer has been 
already suggested. 

Her, What is that? 
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Soc. To say that names which we do not understand are of 
foreign origin — this is very likely the true answer, and some of 
them may be foreign words ; but also the original forms may 
have been lost in the lapse of ages ; uames have been so twisted 
in all manner of ways, that I should not be surprised if the old 
language were to appear to us now to be quite like a barbarous 
tongue. 

Her. That is very likely. 

Soc. Yes, very likely. But the business is serious, and must 
be seriously considered. At the same time, we should remem- 
ber, that if a person go on analyzing names into words, and in- 
quiring also into the elements out of which the words are formed, 
and is continually doing this, he who has to answer him must at 
last give up the inquiry in despair. 

Her. Very true. 

Soc. And at what point ought he to lose heart and give jo 
up the inquiry? Must he not stop when le comes to the 
names which are the elements of all other names and sentences ; 
for these cannot be supposed to be made up of other names ? 
The word dyaOdv, for example, as we were saying, is « compound 
of dyacrés and Gods. And probably ods is made up of other 
elements, aud these again of others. But if we take a word 
which is incapable of further resolution, then we shall be right 
in saying that we have at last reached a primary element, which 
need not be resolved any further. 

Her. 1 believe that to be true. 

Soc. And snppose the names about which you are now ask- 
ing should turn out to be primary elements, then their truth or 
law must be examined according to some new method. 

Her. That is very likely. 

Soc. Yes, Hermogenes, that is very likely. All that has 
preceded certainly leads up to this conclusion. And if, as I 
think, the conclusion is true, then I shall again say to you, come 
and help me, that I may not fall into some absurdity in stating 
the principle of primary names. 

Her. Let me hear, and I will do my best to assist you. 

Soe. I think that you will acknowledge with me, that one 
principle is applicable to all uames, primary as well as second- 
ary, when regarded simply as names. 

Her, Certainly. 

Soc. All the names that we have becn explaining were in- 
tended to indicate the nature of things. 
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Her. Of course. 

Soc. And this is true of the primary quite as much as of the 
secondary names, as is implied in their being names ? 

Her. Surely. 

Soc. But the secondary, as I conceive, derive their signifi- 
cance from the primary. 

Her. That is evident. 

Soc. Very good; but then how do the primary names which 
precede analysis show the natures of things, as far as they cau 
be shown; which they must do, if they are to be real names? 
And here I will ask you a question: Suppose that we had no 
voice or tongue, and wanted to communicate with one another, 
should we not, like the deaf and dumb, make signs with the 
hands and head and the rest of the body ? 

Her. There would be no choice, Socrates. 

423 Soc. We should imitate the nature of the thing ; the 

elevation of our hands to heaven would mean lightness 
and upwardness; heaviness and downwardness would be ex- 
pressed by letting them drop to the ground; the running of a 
horse, or any other animal, would be expressed, by the most 
nearly similar gestures of our own frame. 

Her. I do not see that we could do anything else. 

Soc. Yes; by bodily imitation only can the body ever be 
supposed to express anything. 

Her. Very true. 

Soc. And when we want to indicate our meaning, either 
with the voice, or tongue, or mouth, is not the indication of any- 
thing by means of them identical with their imitation of that 
thing? : 

Her. That, I think, must be acknowledged. 

Soc. Then a name is a vocal imitation of that which the vo- 
cal imitator names or imitates? 

Her. That, I think, is true. 

Soe. Nay, my friend, I am disposed to think that we have 
not reached the truth as yet. 

Her. Why uot ? 

Soc. Because then we should be obliged to admit that the 
people who imitate sheep, or cocks, or other animals, name that 
which they imitate. 

Her. That is true. 

Soc. Then could I have been right in saying what I did? 

Her. In my opinion, no. But I wish that you would tell 
me, Socrates, what sort of au imitation is a uame? 
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Soe. In the first place, I should reply, not a musical imita- 
tion, although that is also vocal; nor, again, an imitation of 
that which music imitates; that, in my judgment, would not 
be naming. Let me put the matter thus: all objects have 
sound and figure, and many have color? 

Her. Certainly. 

Soc. But the art of naming is not to be supposed to have 
anything to do with those forms of imitation; the arts which 
have to do with them are music and drawing. 

Her. True. 

Soc. Again, is there not a notion or essence of each thing 
just as there is in color, or figure, or sound? And is there 
not an essence of color and sound as well as of anything else 
which may be said to have an essence ? 

Her. That is true. 

Soc. Well, and if any one could express the essence of each 
thing in letters and syllables, would he uot express the nature 
of each thing ? 

Her. Certainly he would. 

Soc. The musician and the painter were the two names 
which you gave to the two ather imitators. What will’ 
this imitator be called ? 

Her. I imagine, Socrates, that he must be the namer, or 
name-giver, of whom we are in search. 

Soc. If this is true, then I think that we are in a condition 
to consider the names fo? (stream), lévac (to go), oxéors (reten- 
tion), about which you were asking; and we may see whether 
the namer has grasped the nature of them in letters and sylla- 
bles in such a manner as to imitate the essence or not. 

Her. Very good. 

Soc. But are these the only primary names, or are there 
others ? 

Her. There must be others. 

Soc. Yes, that I should expect. But how shall we analyze 
them, and where does the imitator begin? Imitation of the 
essence is made by syllables and letters; ought we not, there- 
fore, first to separate the letters, just as those who are beginning 
rhythm first distinguish the powers of single elements, and then 
of compounds, and then, and not until then, proceed to the 
cousideratiou of rhythms ? 

Her. Yes. 

Soc. Must we not begin in the same way with letters; first 
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separating the vowels into classes, and then the consonants and 
routes, according to the received distinctions of the learned; 
also the semi-vowels, which are not vowels, neither are they 
mutes; and the differences of the vowels themselves? and 
when we have perfected the classification of things, then we 
shall give them names, and see whether, as in the case of letters, 
there are any classes to which they may be all referred;? and 
hence we shall see their natures, and see, too, whether they 
have in them classes as there are in the letters; and when we 
have well considered all this, we shall know how to apply them 
— whether one letter is used to denote ane thing, or whether 
there is to be an admixture of several of them ; just as in paiut- 
ing the painter, who wants to depict anything, sometimes uses 
purple only, or any other color, and sometimes mixes up several 
colors, as his method is when he has to paint flesh color or any- 
thing of that kind — he uses his colors as his figures appear to 
require them; and so, too, we shall apply letters to the expres- 
sion of objects, either single letters when required, or several 
495 letters ; and then we shall form syllables, as they are 

called, and from syllables make nouns and verbs; and 
thus, at last, from the combinations of nouns and verbs, arrive 
at language, large and fair and whole ; and as the painter made 
a figure, even so shall we make speech by the art ef the namer 
or the rhetorician, or hy some art or other. Not that I am lit- 
erally speaking of ourselves, but I was carried away — mean- 
ing to say that this was the way in which the aneients formed 
language, and what they put together we must take to pieces 
in like manner, if we are to attain a scientific view of the whole 
- subject ; and we must see whether the primary, and also whether 
the secondary elements are rightly given or not, for if they are 
not, the composition of them, my dear Hermogenes, will be a 
sorry piece of work, and in the wrong direction. 

Her. That, Socrates, I can quite believe. 

Soe. Well, but do you suppose that you are able to analyze 
them in this way ? for I am certain that I am not. 

Her, Much less am I likely to be able. 

Soc. Shall we leave them, then? or shall we seek to dis« 
cover, if we can, something about them, according to the meas- 
ure of our ability, saying by way of preface, as I said before of 
the gods, that we know nothing of the truth about them, and 


1 The text is bere uncertain ; the most probable meaning bas been followed. 
Cp. Phaedrus, 271. 7 
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do but attain conjecture of human nétions of them. And in 
this present inquiry, let us keep saying to ourselves, as we pro-~ 
ceed, that this is the true method which we or others who 
would analyze language to any purpose must follow; but under 
the circumstances, as men say, we must do as well as we can 
with them. What do you think of this? 

Her. 1 very much approve. 

Soe. That objects should be limited and find an expression 
in letters and syllables may appear ridicnlous, Hermogenes, but 
this cannot he helped — there is no better principle to which. 
we can look for the truth of first names. Deprived of this, we 
must have recourse to a “ Dens ex machina,” like the tragic 
poets, who have their gods suspended in the air; and we must 
gét ont of the difficulty in their fashion, by saying that “the 
gods gave the first names, and therefore they are right.” This 
will be the best contrivance, or perhaps that other notion may 
be even better still, of deriving them from some barbarons 
people, for the barbarians are older than we are; or we may 
say that antiquity has cast a veil over them, which is the 496 
same sort of excuse as the last; for all these are not rea- 
sons but only ingenious excuses for having no reasons. And 
yet any sort of ignorance of first or primitive names involves 
an ignorance of secondary words; for they can only be ex- 
plained by the primary. Clearly then ‘the professor of lan- 
guages should be able to give a very lucid explanation of first 
names, or let him be assured be will only talk nonsense about 
the rest. Do you not suppose that this is true ? 

Her. Certainly, Socrates. ' 

Soc. My first notions of original names are truly wild and 
ridiculous, though I have no objection to impart them to you if 
you desire, and I hope that you will communicate to me in re- 
turn anything better that you may have. 

Her. Fear not; I will do my best. 

Soe. In the first place, the letter 6 appears to me to be the 
general instrument expressing all motion («ivyois). But I have 
not yet explained the meaning of this latter, word, which is just 
ieors ; for the letter 7 was not in use among the ancients, who 
only employed €; and the root is kéewv, which is a dialectical 
form, the same as iévat, And the old word xivyots will be cor- 
rectly given as teats in corresponding modern letters. Assum- 
ing this foreign root kta, and allowing for the change of the q 
and the insertion of the v, we have xivqots, which should have 
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been xtetyyois or elors 3 and oracis is the negative of ‘evas (or 
<iots), and has been improved into crdots. Now the letter f, as 
I was saying, appeared to the imposer of uames an excellent in- 
strument for the expression of motion; and he frequently uses 
the letter for this purpose: for example, in the actual word pet 
and fo he represents motion by p; also in the words tpduos 
(trembling), tpaxis (rugged); and again, in words such as 
Opavew (crush), xpovew (strike), épecxew (bruise), Opimrew 
(break), xeppari{ew (crumble), puyBety (whirl): of all these 
sorts of movements he generally finds an expression in the let- 
ter R, because, as I imagine, he had observed that the tongue 
was most agitated and least at rest in the prouunciation of this 
letter, which he therefore used in order to express motion, just 
as he used ¢ to express the subtle elements which pass through 
497 all things. This is why he uses the letter . as imitative of 
motion, iévat, iévfar. And there is another class of let- 
ters, $, ¥,0 and &, of which the pronunciation is accompanied by 
great expenditure of wind; these are used in the imitation of 
such notions as wuxpdv (shivering), Céov (seething), vetreBac 
(to be shaken), cescpds (shock), and are generally introduced by 
the imposer of names when he wants to imitate what is windy. 
He seems also to have thought that the closing and pressure of 
the tongue in the utterance of 5 and 7 had a notion of binding 
and rest in a place: he further observed the limpid movement 
of A, in the pronunciation of which the tongue slips, and in this 
he found the expression of smoothness, as in Actos (level), and 
in the word dAto@dvew (to slip) itself, Auapov (sleek), KoAAGSes 
(gluey), and the like; the heavier sound of y detained the slip- 
ping tongue, and in the union of the two found the expression 
of a glutinous, clammy nature, as in yAurxpds, yAvkds, yAowdys. 
The v he observed to be sounded from within, and therefore to 
have a notion of inwardness; this he gave to évSov and évrds : 
a he assigned to the expression of size, and y of length, because 
they are great letters: o was the sign of roundness, and there- 
fore there is plenty of o mixed up in the word yéyyvAov (round) 
Thus did the legisjator, impressing signs and names on things 
in letters and sylla les, and out of these compounding others 
also by imitation. That is my view, Hermogenes, of the cor- 
rectness of names; but I should like to hear what Cratylus has 
more to say. 

Her. But, Socrates, as I was telling you before, Cratylus 
mystifies me; he says that there is a fitness of names, but he 
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never explains what this fitness is, so tHat I cannot tell whether 
his obscurity is intended or not. Tell me now, Cratylus, here 
in the presence of Socrates, do you agree in what Socrates 
has been saying about names, or have you something better of 
your own? and if you have, tell me what your view is, and 
then you will either learn of Socrates, or Socrates and I will 
learn of you. 

Crat. Well, but surely, Hermogenes, you do not suppose that 
you can learn, or I explain, any subject of importance all ina 
moment; at any rate, not such a subject as language, which is, 
perhaps, the very greatest of all. 

Her. No, indeed; but, as Hesiod says, and I agree with 498 
him, “to add little to little” is worth while. And, there- 
fore, if you think that you can do any good at all, however 
small, take a little trouble and oblige Socrates, and me too, who 
certainly have a claim upon you. 

Sve. J am by no means positive, Cratylus, in the view which 
Hermogenes and myself have worked out, and therefore I should 
like to hear yours, which I dare say is far better, and which, if 
better, I shall gladly receive. For you have evidently reflected 
on these matters, and had teachers, and if you have really a 
better theory of the truth of names, you may add me to the 
number of your disciples. 

Crat. You are right, Socrates, in saying that I have attended 
to these matters, and not impossibly I might turn you into a 
disciple. But I fear that the reverse is the more probable, for, 
as I remember, Achilles in the “ Prayers” says to Ajax, — 


« Illustrious Ajax, son of Telamon, king of men, 
You appear to have spoken in all things much to my mind.” 


And you, Socrates, appear to me to be an oracle, and to give 
answers much to my mind, whether you are inspired hy Euthy- 
phro, or whether some Muse may have long been an inhabitant 
of your breast, uoconsciously to yourself. 

Soc. Excellent Cratylus, I marvel at my own wisdom, and 
am incredulous. And I think that I ought to reconsider what 
J am saying, for there is nothing worse than self-deception — 
when the deceiver is always at home and always with you — 
that is, indeed, terrible, and therefore I ought often to retrace 
my steps and endeavor to “look fore and aft,” as the aforesaid 
Homer says. Have we not been saying that the true name indi- 
cates the nature of the thing: Is that acknowledged ? 
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Crat. Yes, Socrates, that is quite true, as J am disposed to 
think. : 

Soc. Names, then, are given in order to instruct ? 

Crat, Certainly. 

Soc. And naming is an art, and has artificers ? 

Crat. Yes. 

Soe. And who are they ? 

499 Crat. The legislators, of whom you spoke at first. 

Soe. And does this art grow up among men like other 
arts? Let me explain what I meau: Of painters, some are 
better and some worse ? 

Crat. Yes. 

Soc. The better painters execute their works, I mean their 
figures, better, and the worse execute them worse ; and of 
bnilders algo, the better sort build fairer houses, and the worse 
build them worse. 

Crat. True. 

Soc. And among legislators, there are some who do their 
work better and some worse ? 

Crat. No, I do not agree with you in thinking that. 

Soc. Then you do not think that some laws are better and 
others worse ? 

Crat. No, indeed. 

Soe. Or that one name is better than another ? 

Crat. Certainly not. 

Soe. Then all names are rightly imposed ? 

Crat. Yes, if they are names at all. 

Soc. Well, what do yon say to the name of our friend Her- 
mogenes, which was mentioned before: Assuming that he has 
nothing of the nature of Hermes in him, shall we say that this 
is not his name or a wrong name ? 

Crat. I should reply that this name is not his, but only ap- 
pears to be his, and is really that of somebody else, who kas the 
nature which the name indicates. 

Soc. And if a man were to call him Hermogenes, would he 
not be even speaking falsely? For there may be a doubt 
whether you can call him Hermogenes, if he is not. 

Crat. What do you mean? 

Soe. Are you maintaining that falsehood is impossible? For 
to that I should answer, that there have been plenty of liars in 
all ages. 

Crat. Why, Socrates, how cau a man say that which is not? 
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— say something and yet nothing? Kor is not falsehood say- 
ing the thing which is not? 

Soc. That my friend, is an argument which is too subtle for 
me at my age. But I should like to know whether you are 
one of those philosophers who think that falsehood may be 
spoken but not said ? 

Crat. Neither spoken nor said. 

Soc. Nor uttered nor addressed. For example: If a person, 
saluting you as a stranger, were to take your hand and say: 
“Hail, Athenian stranger, Hermogenes son of Smicrion,” — 
these words, whether spoken, said, uttered, or addressed, would 
have no application to you but only to our friend Hermogenes, 
or perhaps to nobody at all ? 

Crat. In my opinion, Soerates, the speaker would only be 
talking nonsense. 

Soc. Well, but that will be quite enough for me, if you will 
tell me whether the nonsense would be true or false, or 430 
partly true and partly false: that is all which I want to 
know. 

Crat. I should say that the motion of his lips would be an 
unmeaning sound like the noise of hammering at a brazen pot. 

Soc. But let us see, Cratylus, whether there may not be a 
middle term between us, for you would admit that the name is 
not the same as the thing named ? 

Crat. I should. 

Soc. And would you.further acknowledge that the name is 
an imitation of the thing ? 

Crat. Certainly. 

Soc. And you would say that pictures are also imitations of 
things, but in another way ? 

Crat. Yes. 

Soe. I dare say that you may be right, and that I do not 
rightly understand you. Please to say, then, whether both 
sorts of imitation (I mean both pictures or words) are not 
equally attributable and applicable to the things imitated. 

Orat. They are. 

Soc. First look at the matter thus: you may attribute the 
likeness of the man to the man, and of the woman to the 
woman ; and so of anything ? 

Crat. Certainly. 

Soc. And conversely you may attribute the likeness of the 
man to the woman, and of the woman to the man ? 
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Crat. That is true. 

Soc. And are both modes of assigning them right, or only 
the first ? 

Crat. Only the first. 

Soc. That is to say, the mode of assignment which attributes 
to each that which belongs to them and is like them ? 

Crat. That is my view. 

Soc. Now then, as I am desirous that we, being friends, 
should have a good understanding about the argument, let me 
state my view to you: the first mode of assignment, whether 
applied to figures or to names, I call right, and when applied 
to names only, true as well as right; and the other mode of 
giving and assigning the name which is unlike, I call wrong, 
and in the case of names, false as well as wrong. 

Crat. That may be true, Socrates, in the case of pictures ; 
they may be wrongly assigned; but not in the case of names 
— they must be always right. 

Soc. Why, what is the difference? May I not go to a man 
and say to him, “ This is your picture,” showing him his own 
likeness, or perhaps the likeness of a woman; and when I say 
“show,” I mean bring before the sense of sight ? 

Crat. Certamly. 

Soc. And may I not go to him again, and say, “ This is your 
name?” Now the name, like the picture, is an imitation ; and 
431 what I mean is, that I may say to him, “This is your 

7 . . . 
name ;” and then I may bring to his sense of hearing the 
imitation, and say, “ This is a man;” or of a female of the 
human species, and say, “ ‘This is a woman,” as the case may 
be. Is not all that quite possible ? 

Orat. I do not wish to say anything against that. 

Soc. That is very good of you, if I am right, which need 
hardly be disputed at present. But if I can assign names as 
well as pictures to objects, the right assignment of them may 
be said to be truth, and the wrong assignment of them false- 
hood. Now if there be such a wrong assignment of names, 
there may also be a wrong or inappropriate assignment of verbs ; 
and if of names and verbs, then of sentences, for I suppose that 
they must be made-up of them. What do you say to that, 
Cratylus ? 

Orat. I agree ; and think that what you say is very good. 

Soc. And further admitting that primitive nouns may be 
compared to pictures, then as in pictures you may give all the 
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appropriate colors and figures, or you may not give them all — 
some may be wanting; or too many or too much may be added ? 
Is not that true ? 

Crat. Yes; that is true. 

Soc. And he who gives all gives a perfect picture or figure; 
and he who takes away or adds also gives a picture or figure, 
but not a good one? 

Crat. -Yes. 

Soe. And upon the same principle, he who by syllables and 
letters imitates the nature of things, if he gives all that is ap- 
propriate will produce a good image, or in other words a name ; 
but if he subtracts or perhaps adds a little, the image which he 
makes will not be a good one; whence I infer that some names 
are well and others ill made ? 

Crat. That is true. 

Soe. Then the artist of names may be sometimes good, or he 
may be bad; that is also true ? 

Crat. Yes. 

Soe. And this artist of names is called the legislator ? 

Crat. Yes. Z 

Soe. Then like other artists the legislator may be good or he 
may be bad: there can be no mistake about that, assuming our 
previous admission ? 

Crat. That is true, Socrates ; but you see that the case of 
language is different; when by the help of grammar we assign 
the letters « or 8, or any other letters to a certain name, 432 
then, if we add, or subtract, or misplace a letter, the name 
which is written is not only written wrongly, but not written at 
all; and in case of any of these accidents happening, becomes 
other than a name. 

Soe. But that view may not be entirely correct, Cratylus. 

Crat. How do you mean? 

Soe. I believe that what you say may be true about multi- 
plications of number, which must be just what they are, or not 
be at all; for example, the number ten at once becomes other 
than ten if a unit be added or subtracted, and this is true of any 
other number: but I hardly think that the truth of qualitative 
existence, or of images at all, is of this nature; I should say 
rather that the image, if expressing in every point the entire 
reality, would no longer be an image. Let us suppose the ex- 
istence of two objects: one of them shall be Cratylus, and the 
other the image of Cratylus; and we will suppose, further, that 
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some god makes not only a representation such as a painter 
would make of your outward form and color, but also creates 
an inward nature like yours, having the same warmth and flex- 
ure; and infuses into this a motion, and soul, and mind, such as 
that with which you are endued, and in a word copies all your 
qualities, and places them by you in another form; would you 
say that this was Cratylus, and the image of Cratylus, or that 
there were two Cratyluses ? a 

Crat. I should say that there were two Cratyluses. 

Soc. Then you see, my friend, that we must find some other 
principle of correctness in images, and also in names; and not 
insist that an image is no longer an image in which something 
is added or subtracted. De you not perceive that images are 
very far from having qualities which are the exact counterpart 
of the realities which they represent ? 

Orat. Yes, I see that. 

Soc. But, then, how ridiculous would be the effect of names 
on things, if they were exactly the same with them! For they 
would be the doubles of them, and no one would be able to de- 
termine which are the names and which are the realities. 

Crat. That is true. 

Soc. Then fear not, but have the courage to admit that one 
name may be correctly and another incorrectly given ; and do 
not insist that the name shall be exactly the same as the res 
ipsa, but allow the occasional assignation of a wrong letter; 
and if of a letter also af a noun in a sentence, and if of a noun 
also of a sentence in a sentence which is not appropriate to the 
matter, and acknowledge that the thing may be named, and de- 
scribed, so long as the general character of the thing spoken of 
is retained; and this, as you will remember, was remarked by 
433 Hermogenes and myself in the particular instance of the 

names of the letters. 

Crat. Yes, I remember. 

Soe. Good; and when this character is preserved, even if 
some of the proper letters are wauting, still the thing is signi- 
fied ; well, if all the letters are given; not well, when only a 
few of them are given. I think that we had better admit this, 
or truth will say, “ Too late” to us as to the belated traveller 
in Aegina, and at things we shall never arrive; or if not, you 
must find out some new notion of correctness of names, and no 
longer maintain that a name is the expression of a thing in let- 
ters or syllables; for if vou say both, you will be inconsistent 
with yourself. 
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Orat. I quite acknowledge, Socrates, the truth of what yoa 
say, which is very reasonable. 

Soc. Then as we are agreed thus far, let us ask ourselvea 
whether the name to be good ought not to have the proper 
letters ? 

Crat. Yes. 

Soc. And the proper letters are those which are like the 
things ? 

Crat. Yes. 

Soc. Enough then of names which are rightly given. And 
in names which are incorrectly given, the greater part may be 
supposed to be made up of proper and similar letters, or there 
would be no likeness ; but there is likewise a part which is im- 
proper, and spoils the formation of the word: you would admit 
that ? 

Crat. There would be no use, Socrates, in my fighting about 
that, as I cannot be satisfied that a name which is incorrectly 
given is a name at all. 

Soc. Do you admit that a name is the representation of a 
thing ? . 

Orat. Certainly. 

Soe. And do you not allow that some nouns are primitive, 
and some derived ? 

Crat. Yes, I do. 

Soc. Then. if you admit that primitive or first nouns are rep- 
resentations of things, is there any better way of framing repre- 
sentations than by assimilating them to the objects as much as 
you can; or do you prefer the notion of Hermogenes and of 
many others who say that names are conventional, and have a 
meaning to those who have agreed about them, and who have 
previous knowledge of the things intended by them, and that 
convention is the only principle; and whether you abide by our 
present convention, or make a new and opposite one, according 
to which you call small great and great small — that, as they say, 
makes no difference, if you are only agreed: Which of these two 
notions do you prefer? 

Orat. There is the most utter and entire difference, Soc- 
rates, between representation by likeness, and representa- 
tion by any chance sign. 

Soc. Very good: but if the name is to be like the thing, the 
letters out of which the first names are composed must also be 
like things. Returning to the image of the picture, I would ask, 
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How could any one ever compose a picture which would be like 
anything at all, if there were not pigments in nature which re- 
sembled the things imitated, and out of which the picture is 
composed ? 

Crat. Impossible. 

Soc. No more could names ever resemble any actually existing 
thing, unless the original elements of which they are compounded 
bore a resemblance to the objects of which the names are the 
imitation: And the original elements are letters? 

Crat. Yes. 

Soe. Let me now invite you to consider what Hermogenes 
and I were saying about sounds. Do you agree with me that 
the letter f is expressive of motion and hardness? Were we 
right or wrong in saying that ? 

Crat. I should say that you were right. 

Soc. And that A was expressive of smoothness, and softness, 
and the like? 

Crat. Right in that, too. 

Soc. And yet, as you are aware, that which is called by us 
oxAnporys, is by the Eretrians called o«Aypérnp. 

Crat. Very true. 

Soc. But are the letters 6 and o equivalents ; and is there the 
same significance to them in the termination f, which there is to 
us in og, or is there no significance to one of us? 

Crat. I should say that there is a significance to both of us. 

Soe. In as far as they are like, or in as far as they are anlike? 

Crat. In as far as they are like. 

Soc. Are they altogether alike ? 

Crat. Yes; for the purpose of expressing motion. 

Soe. And what do you say of the insertion of the A? for that 
is expressive not of hardness but of softness. 

Crat. Why, perhaps that is wrongly inserted, Socrates, and 
should bg altered into p, as you were saying to Hermogenes, and 
in my opiniou rightly, when you spoke of adding and subtract- 
ing letters upon occasion. 

"Soe. Good. But still the word is intelligible to both of us; 
when I say aKAnpos, you know what I mean. 

Orat. Yes, my dear friend, and the explanation of that is 
custom. 

Soc. And what is custom but convention? I utter a sound 
435 which has a meaning to me, and you kuow the mean- 

ing which this souud has to me; that is what you ara 
maintaining ? 
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Orat. Yes. ‘ 

Soe. But if when J speak you know my meaning, that is an 
indication given by me to you? 

Crat. Yes. 

Soc. And yet this indication of my meaning may proceed not 
only from like, but from unlike, as in the instance of the A in 
ovAyporns. But if this is true, then you have made a conven- 
tion with yourself, and the correctness of a name turns out 10 
be convention, since letters which are unlike are indicative 
equally with those which are like, if they are sanctioned by 
custom and convention. And even supposing that you dis- 
tinguish custom from convention ever so much, still you must 
say that custom and not likeness is the mode of indication, for 
custom may indicate by the unlike as well as by the like. But 
as we are agreed about this, Cratylus (for I shall assume that 
your silence gives conseut), then custom and convention must 
be supposed to contribute to the indication of our thoughts ; for 
suppose we take the instance of number, how can you ever 
imagine, my good friend, that you will find names for all the 
numbers, unless you allow that which you term convention and 
agreement to be in some way concerned with the correctness of 
names? I quite agree with you that words should as far as 
possible imitate things, but this influence of imitation, as Her- 
mogenes says, is but a mean thing; and convention, which is a 
commouplace appliance, has to be superadded with a view to the 
attainment of correctness in names; for I believe that if we 
could always, or almost always, use likenesses, which are the 
appropriate expressions, that would be the most perfect state of 
language ; as the opposite of this is the most imperfect. But 
let me ask you, what is the force of names, and what is the use 
of them? 

Crat. The use of names, Socrates, as I should imagine, is to 
inform: the simple truth is, that he who knows names knows 
also the things which are expressed by them. 

Soc. I suppose you mean to say, Cratylus, that as the name 
is, so is also the thing ; and that he who knows the one will also 
know the other, because they are similars, and there is one and 
the same art or science of similars; and therefore you would 
say, that he who knows names will also know things. 

Orat. That is exactly what I mean. ; 

Soe. But let us consider what is the nature of this informa- 
tion about things which, according to you, is given us by names ? 
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436 Is this the best sort of information? or is there any 
other? What do you say? 

Crat. I believe that this is the only and the best sort of in- 
formation about them, and that there can be no other. 

Soc. But do you believe that this is the mode of discovering 
them?— that he who discovers the names discovers also the 
things : or is there ove mode of inquiry and discovery, and of 
instruction another ? 

Crat. I certainly believe that there is one method of inquiry 
and discovery, and also of instruction. 

Soc. Well, but do you not see, Cratylus, that he who follows 
names in the search after things, and analyzes their meaning, is 
in great danger of heing deceived ? 

Crat. How is that? 

Soc. Why clearly he who first gave names gave them accord- 
ing to his conception of the things which they signified — you 
would allow that? 

Crats Yes. 

Soc. And if his conception was erroneous, and he gave names 
according to his conception, what will be the situation of us who 
follow him? Shall we not be deceived by him? 

Crat. But, Socrates, am I not right in thinking that he must 
surely have known; or else, as I was saying, his names would 
not be names at all? And you have a clear proof that he has 
not missed the truth, which is this — that he is perfectly con- 
sistent: did you ever observe in speaking that all words have 
the same laws, and all point the same way ? 

Soc. But that, friend Cratylus, is no defense of him. For 
if he did begin in error, he may have forced the remainder 
into agreement with the original error and with himself; there 
would be nothing strange in this, any more than in geometrical 
diagrams, which ofteu have a slight and invisible flaw in the 
first part of the process, and are consistently mistaken in the 
long deductions which follow. And this is the reason why every 
map should expend his chief thought and attention on the 
consideration of his first principles: Are they or are they not 
rightly laid down? and when he has sifted them all the rest 
will follow. But I should be astonished to find that names are 
really consistent. And here let us revert to our former dis- 
cussion: Were we not saying that all things are in motion, and 
progress, and flux, and that this idea of motion is expressed by 
names? Do you not conceive that to be the meaning of 
them ? 
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Crat. Yes; that is their meaning, and the true meaning. 

Soc. Let us revert to émoryyy, and observe how am- 437 
biguous this word is, seeming rather to signify the stop- 
ping of the soul at things than the going round with them; and 
therefore we should rather leave the beginning as at present, 
and not reject the « (cp. p. 412), but make an insertion of an ¢ 
instead of an € (not muorHun, but ecucriyn). Take another ex- 
ample: BéBaov is clearly the expression of station and posi- 
tion, and not of motion. Again, the word ioropia bears upon the 
face of it the stopping of the stream; and the word wicrév cer- 
tainly indicates cessation of motion; then, again, pvaen (mem- 
ory), as any one may see, expresses rest in the soul, and not mo- 
tion. Moreover, words such as duapria and cupdopa, which 
have a bad sense viewed in the light of their etymologies, will ba 
the same as ovveors and éaior}u7 and other words which have a 
good sense (comp. 6paprety, cvmévat, erecba, cuppéeperba); and 
much the same may be said of éua6ia and dxodagia, for duabia 
may be explained as 7 dua Gew idvros wopeia, and dxoAavia as 7 
axodovGia tois mpdynacw.. Thus, the names which, as we im- 
agine, have the worst sense, will turn out to be like those 
which have the best. And I have no doubt that, if yon were 
to take the trouble, you might find many other examples which 
would lead to the inference that the giver of names meant to 
imply, not that things were in motion or progress, but that they 
were at rest, which is the opposite of motion. 

Crat. Yes, Socrates; but observe that the greater number 
of words express motion. 

Soe. What of that, Cratylus? Are we to count them like 
votes, and is correctness of names the voice of the majority ? 
Are we to say that of whichever sort there are most, those are 
to be the true ones ? 

Crat. No; that is not reasonable. 

Soc. Certainly not. Let us, then, have done with this, and 
proceed to another question about which I should like to know 
whether you agree with me. Were we not lately acknowledg- 
ing that the first givers of names in states, both Hellenic and 
barbarous, were the legislators, and that the art which gave 
names was the art of the legislator ? 

Orat. Quite true. 

Soc. Tell me, then, did the first legislators, who were the 
givers of the first names, know or not know the things which 
they named ? 
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Crat. I imagine, Socrates, that they must have known. 

43 Soe. Why, yes, friend Cratylus, they could hardly have 
been ignorant. 

Crat. I should say not. 

Soc. Let us return to the point from which we digressed. 
You were saying, if you remember, that he who gave names 
must have known the things which he named; are you still of 
that opinion ? 

Crat. That I am. 

Soc. And would you say that the giver of the first names 
had also a knowledge of the things which he named ? 

Crat. T should. 

Soc. But how conld he have learned or discovered things 
from names if the primitive names were not yet given? And 
yet we maintain that the only way of learning or discovering 
things, is either by learning their names of others or discover- 
ing them onrselves. 

Crat. I thiuk that there is a good deal in that, Socrates. 

Soc. But if things are only to be known through names, how 
can we suppose that the givers of names had knowledge, or were 
legislators before there were names at all, and therefore before 
they could have known them ? 

Crat. I believe, Socrates, the true account of the matter to 
be, that a power more than human gave things their first names, 
and that the names which were thus given are necessarily their 
true names. 

Soc. Then how came the giver of the names, if he was an 
inspired being or God, to contradict himself, as he would have 
done if, as we were saying, he made some names expressive of 
rest and others of motion? Or do you think that we were 
mistaken in saying this ? 

Crat. But I do not suppose that he did make both of them. 

Soc. And which, then, did he make, my good friend; those 
which are expressive of rest, or those which are expressive of 
motion? That is a point which, as I said before, cannot be 
determined by counting them. 

Crat. No; that ought not to be the way, Socrates. 

Soc. But if this is a battle of names, and some of them are 
asserting that they are like the truth, and others that they are, 
how or by what criterion are we to decide between them? 
For there are no other names to which appeal cau be made, 
but obviously recourse must be had to another standard which, 
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without employing names, will make clear which of the two 
are right ; and this, as is obvious, is a standard which shows 
the truth of things. 

Crat. I agree. 

Soc. But if that is true, Cratylus, then I suppose that things 
may be known without names? 

Crat. That is manifest. 

Soc. But how would you expect to know them? What 
other way can there be of knowing them, except the true and 
natural way, through their affinities, when they are akin to 
each other, and through themselves? For that which is other 
and different from them must signify something other and dif- 
ferent from them. 

Crat. That, as I think, is true. 

Soc. Well, but reflect; have we not several times ac- 
knowledged that names rightly given are the likenesses 
and images of the things which they name? 

Crat. Yes. 

Soe. Then, if you can learn things in either of two ways — 
either through the medium of names, and that ever so well, or 
through the things themselves — which is likely to be the no- 
bler and clearer way ; to learn of the image of truth whether 
the image is fairly imitated and to know the truth which is 
expressed in the image, or of the truth to learn the very truth, 
and to know whether the image is rightly executed ? 

Crat. Of the truth, I should say that we certainly ought to 
learn. 

Soc. How true being is to be studied or discovered is, [ 
suspect, beyond you and me to determine; and we may be 
coutent to admit that the knowledge of things is uot to be de- 
rived from names. No; they must be studied and investigated 
in themselves, and not from names. 

Crat. That is evident, Socrates. 

Soc. Still there is another point. I should not like ns to be 
iuposed upon by the appearance of a number of names, all 
tending in the same direction. I do not deny that the givers 
of names did really give them under the idea that all things 
were in motion and flux; which was their sincere but, as I 
think, mistaken opinion. And having fallen into a kind of 
whirlpool themselves, they are carried round, and want to drag 
us in after them. There is a matter, Master Cratylus, about 
which I often dream, and should like to ask your opinion: 
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Tell me, whether there is or is not any absolute beauty or good, 
or any other absolute existence? 

Crat. Certainly, Socrates, I think that there is. 

Soc. Then let us seek the true beanty: not asking whether 
a face is fair, or anything of that sort, or whether all this is in 
a flux; but let us ask whether the true beauty is not always 
beautiful. 

Crat. Certainly. 

Soc. And can we rightly speak of a beauty which is always 
passing away, and is first this and then that; must not the same 
thing be born and retire and vanish while the word is in our 
mouths ? 

Crat. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Then how can that be a real thing which is never in 
the same state? for obviously things which are the same can- 
not change while they remain the same ; and if they are always 
in the same state aud the same, then, without losing their orig- 
inal form, they can never change or be moved. 

Crat. Certainly they cannot. 

440 Soc. Nor yet can they he known by any one; for at 
the moment that the observer approaches, then they be- 
come other and of another nature, so that you cannot get any 
further in knowing their nature or state, for you cannot know 
that which has no state. 

Crat. That is true. 

Soc. Nor can we reasonably say, Cratylus, that there is 
knowledge at all, if everything is in a state of transition and 
there is nothing abiding ; for if knowledge did not change or 
cease to be knowledge, then knowledge would ever abide and 
exist. But if the very nature of knowledge changes, at the 
time when the change occurs, there will be no knowledge; and 
if the transition is always going on, there will always be no 
knowledge, and, according to this view, there will be no one ta 
know and nothing to be known: but if that which knows and 
that which is known exists ever, and the beautiful and the 
good and every other thing also exist, then I do not think that 
they can be like a flux or progress, as we were just now sup- 
posing. Whether there is this eternal nature in things, or 
whether the truth is what Heraclitus and his followers and 
many others say, is a question hard to determine; and no man 
of sense will like to put himself or the education of his mind 
in the power of names; neither will he so far trust names or 
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the givers of names as to be confident ‘in any knowledge which 
condemns himself and other existences to an unhealthy state of 
unreality ; he will not believe that everything is iu a flux like 
leaky vessels, or that the world is a sick man who has a run- 
ning at the nose. ‘This doctrine, Cratylus, may indeed, perhaps, 
be true, but is also very likely to be untrue; and therefore I 
would have you reflect well and manfully, and not allow your- 
self to be too easily persuaded now in the days of your youth, 
which is the time of learning; but search, and when you have 
found the truth, come and tell me. 

Crat. I will do as you say, though I can assure you, Soc- 
rates, that I have been considering the matter already, and the 
result of a great deal of trouble and consideration is that I 
incline to Heraclitus. 

Soc. Then, another day, my friend, when you come back, 
you shall give me a lesson ; but at present, go into the country, 
as you are intending, and Hermogenes shall set you on your 
way. 

Crat. Very good, Socrates; and I hope that you will not 
cease to think about these things yourself. 
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